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THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL BANKING 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


REPORTS OP INVESTIGATORS 


Report of M.R.Ry. M. P. NARAYANA NAYAR Avargal, BA., 
on the investigation of the villages in Madura taluk, 
Madura district. 


OHITTAMPATTI alias TAMARAIPATTI VILLAGE. 

This village is ten miles north of Madura and eight miles south of Melur. 
The metalled road from Madura to Melur passes through the village. A 
number of buses ply along this road. The area of the village is 1,608 acres. 
The population according to the census of 1921 was 976 of which 463 were 
males and 513 females. The population according to the census of 1911 
was 1,825. The apparent decrease in population is due to the fact that 
the major portion of the village of Kodikulam was separated from Tamarai- 
patti in 1919. Since the census of 1921, there has only been an excess of 
six births over.deaths in the village up to the end of 1928. 

Tho whole village is irrigated by tile Periyar channels. The total rain¬ 
fall in the village for fasli 1338 was 1614 inches. As the village is con¬ 
nected with Madura by a good road and as the distance is only ten miles, 
the produce of the village is generally taken in country carts and sold 
in Madura. Paddy is the only important crop raised, tho extents culti¬ 
vated with dry crops being inappreciable.. The Madura-Melur road is the 
only important road passing through the village. There are a few minor 
roads, viz., a cross road from the Madura-Melur road to Madura-Alagarkoil 
road, a cart-track from Chittampatti to Pudu Tamaraipatti, a hamlet of 
Kodikulam, a road connecting Madura-Melur road with Ayilangudi in tho 
north and a cart-track from Madura-Melur road to Kodikulam in the west. 

There is a telephone service between Madura and Chittampatti for tho 
exclusive use of the Public Works Department. 

The percentage of literacy in the village may be roughly put at seven. 
There is a Taluk Board elementary school in the village. It has four 
classes and 28 boys on its rolls. 

The village has two small hamlets—Kayampatti and Kottankulam—the 
former being inhabited by the tenants of absentee pattadars who live in 
Madura and other places. There are a few well-built houses in Chittam¬ 
patti which also boasts of a rice mill owned by one of the ryots. There is 
a weekly shandy on the border of the village where vegetables, meat and 
groceries are sold. 

There are 193 families in the village. Of these, 23 families have suffi¬ 
cient income from land, to maintain themselves; 34 families just maintain 
themselves by supplementing their income from their own lands by culti¬ 
vating the lands of others on varam or kuthagai. One hundred and thirty- 
six families including 30 families belonging to- the depressed classes possess 
no land at all and 18 families owning land are involved in debt. 

There is a branch post office and also a Sub-Registrar’s office here. This 
is the headquarters of a P.W.D. Supervisor who attends to the regulation 
of irrigation by Periyar channels. 

2. Appendix I shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 
1338 in the village market. Of the total extent of 1,127 acres cultivated 
in the village in fasli 1338, the extent cultivated with paddy was 1,079 
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acres, of which 430 acres were cultivated with a second crop and 3 acres 
with a third crop. Horsegram was grown on 2 per cent of the area and 
ragi, Varagu, cholam, maize and mochai on the remaining extent. 

The first paddy crop lasts from July to September and goes by the 
name of kodai crop; the second crop which is of longer duration lasts from 
October to February and is called kalam crop. On single crop lands the 
halam crop will be raised in September and harvested in January. 

3. Appendix II shows the classification of holdings according to sice 
and the extents cultivated by, owners and tenants respectively. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the pattadars in the village own from 1 to 5 acres and 
12 per cent from 6 to 10 acres. Five per cent of the pattadars own 11 
to 15 acres and 2 per cent 36 to 20 acres. Three per cent of the pattadars 
own from 21 to 55 acres. Thirty-six per cent of the pattadars own up to 
one acre, 23 per cent from 1 to 2 acres, 10 per cent from 2 to 3 acres, 4 
per cent from 3 to 4 acres and 5 per cent from 4 to 5 acres. Ryots who own 
less than 5 acres generally cultivate a few more acres on lease or varam 
tenure. 

4. Fifty-three per cent of the total acreage is cultivated by owners, 30 
per cent is let on lease (kuthagai) and 17 per cent on varam. The rate 
of lease amount ranges from 5 to 12 kalams per acre, while the varam 
usually paid is half the produce. If the land is let on lease, the landowner 
pays the full kist, while in the case of varam tenure he pays half the kist 
and half the cost of manure, the other half being contributed by the varam- 
dar. Of a total number of 305 pattadars, 224 are absentees. 

5. The estimated gross yield of paddy on 1,079 acres for fasli 1338 is 
17,197 kalams, which works out to 16 kalams per acre. Last 'year, at 
harvest time, paddy was selling in the village at 9 measures per rupee. 
Tho price of paddy may therefore he taken at Its. 8 per kalam of 72 measures. 
I have adopted this rate in my calculations. The ryots have a tendency 
to under-estimate the yield and over-estimate the expenditure. So their 
statements cannot bo wholly relied on. I tested the accuracy of their state¬ 
ments _ Ky enquiring of labourers and varamdars in the fields and personally 
verifying the yield in a few cases on the thrashing floor. As a result of 
this independent enquiry, T have come to the conclusion that in this vil¬ 
lage where the wet lands (single crop) hear three rates of assessment, viz,, 
Rs. 8-12-0, Rs, 7-8-0 and Rs. 6-4-0, the first class of lands will yield about 
14 kalams per acre for the first crop and 10 kalams for the second crop, 
tho second class of lands 12 kalams and 8 kalams and the third class 10 
and 6 kalams respectively. I have adopted these rates in estimating the 
gross yield. The ryots usually state the yield exclusive of harvesting 
expenses. We have to adopt the yield inclusive of harvesting expenses. 
A ryot’s holding generally consists of different classes of lands. On an 
average, 40 per cent of the lands are usually cultivated with a second crop 
in this village. Roughly speaking, half the wet area of the village are 
first-class lands, of which half the extent is cultivated with a second crop. The 
areas of second and third class lands are more or less equal and in each 
class one-third of the extent is cultivated with a second crop. 

The value of an acre of first-class land when sold by private negotia¬ 
tion will be about Rs. 1,200, of second-class land from Rs. 900 to Rs. 1,000 
and of third-class land Rs. 700. When sold in court auction, it is the 
creditor or his man that usually buys the land and the price will he about 
Rs, 600 per acre. The price of an acre of land in revenue sale will he 
only Rs. 400 or Rs. 500. As the defaulter will get the sale cancelled bv 
paying up arrears of kist with commission .within 30 days, the bidders 
usually bid only for small amounts. 

6. About 25 acres could be reclaimed and brought under wet cultivation 
at a small cost. Permanent improvements appear to have been effected 
in respect of about 10 acres during the past three years. The only kind 
of permanent improvement effected is that of deepening the lands and 
strengthening the bunds and thereby rendering the lands more fit for culti¬ 
vation. 

7. The live-stock in the village consists of 302 hulls, 91 cows 93 she- 
buffaloes, 39 he-buffaloes, 57 calves and 123 sheep. There are 69’ carts in 
the village, 
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S. Paddy grown in this village is generally taken to Madura ill country 
carts and stored in godowns belonging to brokers, who charge a commission 
of one anna per bag of 54 measures and one measure of paddy per cart for 
selling the paddy either to wholesale merchants or to retail purchasers. 
They also collect a commission of one anna per bag from the purchasers; they 
may have to forego this commission if they have large stocks which they aro 
anxious to clear off and the demand does not keep pace with the supply. 

When paddy sells at 8J measures at Madura, it is sold at 9 measures in 
the village. The difference in price represents the cart-hire of 4 annas per 
bag and the commission paid to the broker. It is not usual for the ryots 
to hold up their paddy with a view to sell it at higher prices later on; their 
practice is to sell it whenever money is needed, e.g., for payment of Irish, 
purchase of cloths and other necessaries, payment of interest and repay¬ 
ment of debts. If co-operative sale societies are formed, the paddy of the 
village can be stocked in granaries and sold on favourable terms, the 
society advancing the amounts required by members on the security of the 
produce held up for future sale. 

9. As regards cultivation expenses, the ryots who were examined give 
different versions and most of them over-estimate the expenditure. In 
respect of some of the items, such seed and harvesting expenses, the 
expenses of cultivation may vary according to the nature of the soil and 
the situation of the land. If the land is one recently converted from dry 
to wet or of gravelly soil, it would require less seed, while old wet lands would 
require more seed. Harvesting expenses will vary according to the distance 
of the field from the thrashing floor. They will also depend on the demand 
for and supply of labour which will be affected when the cultivation of the 
second crop on certain lands coincides with the harvesting of the first crop 
on other lands owing to timely rains. A ryot with a larger holding will 
he able to effect economies in the matter of agricultural implements, bulls 
and manure. Bearing these facts in mind, I have worked out the cultiva¬ 
tion expenses for holdings ranging from 5 to 35 acres at regular intervals, 
of 5 acres after fixing reasonable average cost under each item. 

I have adopted an average rate of 30 measures of seed per acre; the 
seed is not generally purchased by the ryots, but selected old paddy is held 
in stock for that purpose, f have adopted a price of Rs. 9 per kalam of 
seed as against Its. 8 for ordinary paddy. The cost of a plough, spade and 
leveller has been put at Us. 2-8-0, Its. 1-8-0 and Rs. 4 respectively. The 
price of plough-bulls has been put, at Rs. 40, Rs. 50 and Its. 60. A depre¬ 
ciation of 25 per cent has been allowed for plough-hulls and of 10 per cent 
for cart bulls. The price of cart bulls ranges from Rs. 125 to Its. 200. A 
depreciation of 12 per cent has been allowed for a cart inclusive of repair¬ 
ing charges. Each plough would require an additional plough-share every 
year and at the end of the year the parts of the plough that would be left 
would be worth only 12 annas which would represent the cost of the addi¬ 
tional plough-share. Hence tho original cost of the ploughs has to be taken 
as the depreciation under this head. It is unnecessary to increase the 
number of ploughs and spades in proportion to the increase in the extent 
of the holding. The following uniform rates have been adopted for labour 
charges : — 


Per acre. 


Ploughing and repairing the bund 
Plucking seedlings 
Transplanting seedlings 
Removing weeds 


RS. A. P. 

6 0 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 
18 0 


been fixed at 60 


As regards harvesting charges, the average rate has ,**>„ „ xeu au D u 
measures per acre for reaping and first threshing and 30 measures per aero 
for the second threshing (sootadi). At 9 measures per rupee, this works 
out to Rs. 10 per acre. The ryots employ farm-servants who are paid at 
different rates and they attend to all the agricultural work except pluck¬ 
ing and transplanting seedlings, removing weeds and harvesting. They 
are paid at rates varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 per annum; those who 
receive payments in grain got one-twelfth of the yield after pay¬ 
ing harvesting charges. They are also given maintenance charges for six 
months. As the rates of pay given to the farm-servants vary with different 
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ryots, it is not possible to adopt a standard rate for purposes of calcula¬ 
tion. The farm-servants do also household work for their masters during 
the. off-season. It is difficult to calculate what portion of their pay should 
be debited to cultivation expenses. There is also the cost of feeding them, 
which it is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy. I therefore 
thought that the best plan would be to find out the cost of labour for plough¬ 
ing and repairing the bund on the assumption that it was hired labour 
and my calculations have been made accordingly. As regards plucking and 
transplanting seedlings and removing weeds, it is hired labour that is 
usually employed and the average cost of such labour has been adopted. 
As regards manure, the different kinds of manure used are (1) clay, (2) 
rubbish, (3) the manure obtained by penning herds of sheep and cattle in 
the fields, (4) bonemeal and ammonium phosphate, (5) leaf manure, (6) 
groundnut and castor cakes. If the soil is gravelly, clay is used, Rubbish 
and the dung of cattle are the kinds of manure in general use in this vil¬ 
lage. The other kinds of manure are used only occasionally. There will 
be a saving in the cost of manure under cartage if one’s own cart is used for 
carrying manure. I have allowed one cart for ryots holding from 10 to 25 
acres and two for those holding 30 and 35 acres. There will also he a 
saving in the average cost of manure if the holding is large. This accounts 
for the difference in the avorage cost of manure for holdings of different 
sizes. Basing the calculation on the proportion of the extents of lands 
bearing different rates of assessment and of single crop, and double crop 
lands, the average kist per acre works out to Rs. 9-7-0. This rate has 
been adopted in my calculations. Deducting cultivation expenses and kist 
the average not profit per acre ranges from Rs. 70 to Rs. 82 in respect of 
holdings from 5 to 35 acres. Details of calculations are given in Appen¬ 
dix III, Statements 1 to 7. 

10. The ryots of this village have, generally speaking, no other source 
of income except agriculture. The only exception to this is the establish¬ 
ment of a rice mill by a ryot who owns 35 acres. This mill started work in 
January 1928. Details of actual income and expenditure for the official 
year 1928-29 in respect of the rice mill are given below; — 


Capital invested . 

RS. 

.8,000 

Annual income from milling paddy (at 0 

annas per 

bag of 54 measures) 

.1,603 

Pay of establishment (annual) 

. 924 

Expenditure on oil and machinery 

Total expenditure 

. 480 

.1,404 

Profit 

. 199 

Return on capital outlay . 

. 2 h 1 


In this mill paddy is not milled for trade but only for domestic consumption. 
There are also othor mills within a radius of four miles. Hence the low 
profit. 


11. Investments .—The ryots of this village who are Kalians have no 
idea of post office savings banks, Government securities and post office 
cash certificates. If they have spare wealth, they usually invest it in the 
purchase of lands. They sometimes even borrow money and purchase lands. 
They are not in the habit of lending large sums to their brother ryots on 
interest. They do not also invest in nidhis or private banks. Nor do they 
invest large sums in ornaments. It is unusual to find a ryot investing 
more than Rs. 500 in ornaments. 


12. Finance .—There is no co-operative society in this village, neither 
any nidhi nor private bank. The ryots no doubt occasionally obtain small 
loans from their brother ryots, but when they have to borrow large sums, 
they generally have recourse to the professional money-lenders doing shroff 
business (Manjaputhur Chettis), grocery merchants and Sourashtras (cloth 
dealers) of Madura. They also at times obtain loans from the paddy brokers 
of Madura. These financing agencies grant loans irrespective of the pur¬ 
pose for which they are needed. In most of the cases the loans are recovered 
without resort to court. 


13. Terms of business .—Loans are usually granted on simple mortgage of 
land for periods ranging from one to three years; when the amounts are 
large, the lands are mortgaged with possession (othi) for periods generally 










l’anging from three to five years. An examination of the records in the 
Sub-Registrar’s office shows that during the period of eight years from 
1921 to 192a there were 89 othis or mortgages with possession aggregating 
to the amoiint of Rs. 62,347, which gives an average of eleven othis and 
Rs. 7,793 per year. The amount of each othi thus averages Rs. 708. During 
the period of eight years referred to above, 403 simple mortgages were 
effected to an aggregate amount of Rs. 1,32,796. This gives an average 
of 50 mortgages and Rs. 16,600 a year. The amount of each simple mort¬ 
gage thus averages Rs. 332. 

As regards the rates of interest, 31 per rent of the amounts were bor¬ 
rowed at 1J kalams per Rs. 100 per annum; 20 per cent at 1J kalams, 10 per 
cent at 2 kalams, 9 per cent of the amounts at 12 per cent, 5 per cent of the 
amounts at 13£ per cent, 5 per cent at 11 kalams, 4 per cent at If kalams, 4 
per cent of the amounts at 15 per cent, 3 per cent of the amounts at 7-J per 
cent, 2 per cent of the amounts at 9 per cent, again 2 per cent at 13f per cent, 

11 per cent of the amounts at 9f per cent, 1 per cent of the amounts at 18 per 
cent and f per cent of the amounts at 1 kalam. The money rates of interest 
ranged from 6 per cent to 18| per cent and the grain rates from 1 kalam 
of 72 measures to 2J kalams. At Rs. 8 per kalam of paddy, the grain rates 
when converted into money rates ranged from 8 per cent to 22 per cent. 
The rate of interest has gone down from 2 kalams to 1J kalams, i.e., from 
16 per cent to 12 per cent during the past eight years. 

Only a solitary loan of Rs. 200 was granted at 6 per cent during the 
period of eight years. Similarly, there was only one loan of Rs. 65 at 
18| per cent and one loan of Rs, 20 at 2f kalams or 22 per cent. These 
rates may therefore bo left out of account as exceptional. Grain rates 
of interest find favour with the money-lenders and traders at Madura who 
finance the ryots. Even when money ratos were stipulated in the pro¬ 
notes, the money-lenders sometimes used to demand actual payment of the 
interest in grain. 

*As regards simple bonds and pro-notes, the average number per year 
was only three and the average amount Rs. 535. The interest varied from 

12 to 18 per cent. The money-lenders and traders of Madura do not 
encourage borrowing on simple bonds and pro-notes except in the case 
of big landholders. Money is, however, borrowed on pro-notes from brother 
ryots. Many of the registered simple bonds were executed by farm-servants 
in favour of their masters. 

14. Chit system .—The chit system provides the only form of investment 
for small sums in this village. Eight chits are run in the village, six on 
the auction system and two on the lottery system. The nominal value of 
each of the auction chits is Rs. 1,000. The chit lasts for four years. There 
are ten members for each chit and each of them pays a half-yearly subscrip¬ 
tion of Rs. 100. The auction is knocked down to the lowest bidder and the 
difference between the total amount and the amount of the bid is distributed 
among all the subscribers, including the conductor. The conductor gets 
a lump sum of Rs. 1,000 in the second or third chit and he pays his sub¬ 
scription just like any other member after deducting his share of the profit. 
The subscriber who did not bid at any of the chits gets the whole amount at 
the last chit. 

Prize chit. In one of the chits there are 100 subscribers paying a half- 
yearly subscription of Rs. 20 each. The chit lasts for five years. Lots are 
cast and a prize of Rs. 200 is given to the subscriber whose lot is drawn. 
The prize-winner need not make further payments. After ten such chits 
are over, each of the 90 remaining subscribers will be paid a sum of Rs. 200. 
Iho balance ol subscription amount, after paying Rs. 200 to the prize¬ 
winner, will he lent out to the subscribers at 12 per cent or to outsiders on 
a shghtly higher rate on proper security. There is an element of chance in 
this torm of chit and the profits obtained by the conductor of the chit are 
large. The other chit is also run on similar lines. The only difference is 
that the subscription is Rs. 10 and the prize paid Rs, 100. 

The chits run in this village are said to be free from irregularities or 
malpractices and the subscribers have confidence in the conductors of the 


15. IndeMedness —Uy enquiry shows that the existing indebtedness of 
the village is Rs 88,630 including a sum of Rs. 1,000 lent by Government 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act. Appendix IV shows the classifi¬ 
cation of the debt according to the agency from which and the purposes 
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for which loans were taken and the mode by which the debt was contracted. 
It will be seen from the statement that 21 per cent of the loans were obtained 
from the traders and 35 per cent from the money-lenders at Madura, 16 
per cent from the ryot money-lenders of the village, 27 per cent from the 
ryot money-lenders of outside villages and 1 per cent from Government. 
The bulk of the dry lands fit for conversion to wet have already been so 
converted. The supply of water now available in the Periyar is just suffi¬ 
cient for the requirements of the existing ayacut and the extension of wet 
cultivation on new lands has therefore been prohibited. This explains why 
larger sums were not borrowed from Government under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act. A loan under the Agriculturists Loans Act is subject to 
prior encumbrances on the land and a.4 the lands of the ryots are usually 
encumbered it will be difficult for them to obtain loans under that Act. 

As regards the purposes for which the loans were taken, we have to 
accept the version of the debtors, which it is not possible to verify as the 
purpose of the loans is usually mentioned in the documents in a stereo¬ 
typed form, viz., “ domestic expenses and liquidation of prior or miscella¬ 
neous debts.”' The Kalla ryots object to giving information about the debts 
of their neighbours. According to the information furnished by the debtors 
themselves, the bulk of the loans were taken for discharging prior debts, 
building new houses and family expenses. Next in order comes purchase 
of lands, purchase of bulls and cultivation expenses. The ryots keep no 
accounts and they find it difficult to recollect the exact purpose for which 
particular sums wete borrowed. In their vocabulary “ family expense ” 
is a comprehensive term connoting not only maintenance charges, but also 
expenses incurred in connexion with marriages, funerals and religious 
ceremonies. 

As regards the mode of borrowing, it will be seen from Appendix IV 
that 83 per cent of the amounts were borrowed on mortgage of land whether 
with or without possession, 3 per cent on simple bonds without specific 
security, 12 per cent on pro-notes and 2 per cent as oral loans. One and a 
half kalams or 12 per cent is the usual rate of interest. Appendix IV-A 
gives a comparative view of the rates of interest obtaining in Chittam- 
patti and three neighbouring villages for quinquennial periods from 1904 
to 1928 and for 1929. 

The money-lenders do not deduct interest in advance as the Marwaris 
do. This is done by Nattukottai Chettis who lend sums on pro-notes Uf 
traders and other needy persons for short periods, but the ryots do not 
borrow from them as they want long-term loans on mortgages for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. It is not customary for money-lenders to exact service from 
their debtors in lieu of or in addition to interest. There are no grain 
debts in this village or neighbouring villages. 

16. The ryots find no difficulty in obtaining loans for expenses during 
cultivation and for capital and permanent improvements and for other 
special needs such as land revenue and maintenance charges, as the pro¬ 
fessional money-lenders and Sourashtras of Madura are ready to grant 
loans on the mortgage of the lands. An examination of some of the fami¬ 
lies involved in debt shows that the ryots are only too ready to borrow for 
marriages and other’ unproductive objects. They take a number of loans 
of small sums from the same creditor and the debt accumulates owing to 
non-payment of interest. Fresh mortgage deeds are executed for larger 
sums including interest and a portion of the holding is sold either to the 
creditor or to somebody else to liquidate the debt. Lands are mortgaged 
with possession as this course would obviate the necessity for payment of 
interest. Often the lands mortgaged with possession are leased by the mort¬ 
gagee to the mortgagor. 

Indebtedness is more common among the smaller landowners than among 
the larger ones. Of the total debt of Its. 88,630, a sum of Its. 42,000 is due 
from the larger landholders, i.e., those owning 10 acres and above. Deduct¬ 
ing a sum of Rs. 23,650 which relates to a single case of exceptional 
extravagance, the percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders is 
21, Including that sum, tjie percentage for the larger landholders is 47 
and for the smaller ones 53. It is interesting to note that the percentage 
for ryots holding under 5 acres is 36, while that for ryots holding from 5 
to 10 acres is 1/. During the past five years, 35 acres have passed from 
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the ryots of the village to the money-lenders of .Madura. Of this extent, 
only 9 acres are from larger landowners and ‘26 acres from smaller ones. 
During the same period, 23 acres passed from smaller landholders to larger 
ones. The figures speak for themselves. 

Detailed accounts of some families involved in debt in the village will 
bo found in Appendix V. A study of the economic condition of those fami¬ 
lies justifies the conclusion that the provision of cheap and facile credit 
for the ryots will do more harm than good unless it is accompanied by the pro¬ 
vision of adequate safeguards against unproductive expenditure and the 
adoption of necessary measures for encouraging thrift and self-help. Unless 
the tendency to borrow is restrained and the desire to save stimulated, the 
provision of cheap credit while lessening the burden of indebtedness is 
likely to increase its volume. 

17. General .—'This village may be considered fairly typical of the villages 
in tho Periyar area. In three hamlets of the neighbouring village of Kodi- 
kulam, where tenants who have come from other places are cultivating the 
lands, night-soil is used as manure and the yield has consequently doubled 
itself. This manure is not used in Chittampatti and some hamlets of Kodi- 
kulam, where the cultivators are Kallars. There is no difference between 
the two villages so far as standard of life, prices and cost of living are 
concerned. Chittampatti, however, compares unfavourably with Kodikulam 
so far as indebtedness is concerned because there is better yield in the 
latter village owing to the use of night-soil as manure. 
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Appendix I. 

(1) Area under each crop— 


ACS. 

Paddy.* 1,078-80 

Bagi ,. 8-34 

Varagu 400 

Cholarn .. .. .. .. .. .. 10-66 

Maize .. ., .. .. .. 3-00 

Yali . 0-30 

Moehai. 3-78 

Horspgram . 19-43 

Lady’s Finger (Vendai) .. .. .. .. .. 0-18 

* (of which 430-46 acres are cultivated with a second crop and 2-96 ac-res with a 
rd crop also). 

(2) Gross yield under each crop— 

KAT.AMS. 

Paddy . 17,197 

Kagi .. .. .. .. .. . 40 

Varagu .. .. .. .. .. ,. .. .. 8 

Cholarn. 30 

Maize .. .. . .. .. .. 9 

Yali . 1 

Moehai . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Horsegram .. .. .. . 10 

(3) Value of the yield as per prices which obtained in 1928-29 in the 
lage market— 

JbB. 

Paddy . 1,37,676 

Bagi .. .. fi. . 480 

Varaga .. .. .. •. . . .. .. .. 32 

Cholarn .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 360 

Maize . 36 

Vail .-I' 1 - hK. 4 

Moehai .. .. . . .. .. .. .. 48 

Horsegram .. . .. .. 411 


1,38,947 




Appendix II. 




(a) Holdings classified by 

size— 








PATTAB. 

ACS. 

PER CEST. 

PER CEST. 

* From 1 to 5 acres 


239 

342-51 

78-4 

28'9 

„ 6 to 10 

77 


37 

253-44 

12-2 

21-6 

„ 11 to 15 



14 

178-68 

4-6 

15-0 

,, 16 to 20 

7J 


5 

87-33 

1-6 

7 4 

,, 21 to 26 

) t 


2 

48-66 

o-7 

41 

„ 26 to 30 

1 7 


4 

106-74 

1-3 

9 0 

„ 31 to 36 

71 


1 

30-81 

0-3 

2 6 

,, 36 to 40 

7 7 


1 

37-22 

0-3 

3-1 

,, 41 to 45 

7? 


1 

42-60 

0-3 

3-7 

,, 46 to 60 



, , 


, , 


„ 61 to 65 

M 


1 

6*4-89 

* 0-3 

4 7 




306 

1,182-78 

100-0 

100-0 




PATTAB. 

ACS. 

PER CENT. 


* Up to 1 acre 



110 

53-86 

36 


From 1 to 2 aoies ,. 


71 

100-68 

23 


,, 2 to 3 t , 



31 

78-08 

10 


„ 3 to 4 „ 

* . 


12 

41-77 

4 


„ 4 to 5 „ 

* f 


15 

68-23 

5 



239 342-61 
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(h) Extents cultivated by 

owner or sublet- 

— 




PATTA8. 

ACS. 

PEE CENT. 

PEE CENT. 

Cultivated by owners 

176 

623'98 

67-7 

62-8 

Let on varam 

71 

202-27 

23-3 

17-0 

Let on knthagai 

£8 

366-53 

19-0 

30-2 


305 

1,182-78 

100-0 

100-0 


Appendix III. 


(1) Details of income and expenditure of a holding of 5 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which 2 acres are cutlivated with a second crop. 


Income. 

Gross yield of phddy— 

Eighty kalams at Its. 8 per fealam .. ,, ., 

Gross yield of straw— 

Twenty-one oart-loads less ten oart-loads required for feed¬ 
ing two pairs;,of plough-hulle or'eleven oart-loads 'at 
Ks. 6 .. . 


ES. A. P. 

640 0 0 


66 0 0 


Total .. 696 0 0 

Expenditure. 

Seed—- 

Thirty measures per aere at 8 measures per rupee—Cost 

Ks.*3-12-0 X 7 . .. 26 4 0 

Agricultural implements— 

Two ploughs—Depreciation at Rs, 2\ .. .. .. 5 0 0 

One leveller worth Ks. 4—Depreciation .. 10 0 

One spade worth Us. 1-8-0 — Depreciation .. .. 0 12 0 

Two pairs of plough-bulls'worth Ks. 40 eaoh—Deprecia¬ 
tion at Ks. 10 per pair * .. ., ,, 20 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the hund at Ks. 6 per acre ,, 42 0 0 

Pluobing seedlings at Ke. 1 per aore ,. ., ., 7 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per aore .. .. 210 0 

Removing weeds at Ks. 1- 8-0 per acre ,. .. 10 8 0 

Harvesting—Sixty measures of paddy for reaping and first 
threshing and 30 measures for the seoond threshing— 

Value at 9 measures per rupee for 630 measures 70 0 0 

Manure .. ., .. ., ,. 95 0 0 

Kist .. ., .. .. .. .. 47 3 0 

Total .. 846 11 0 

Net profits .. 319 6 0 

Average net profit per acre .. 69 14 0 


(2) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 10 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which 4 acres are cultivated with a second crop. 

Income. 

R3, A. P. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

10 X 16 or 16tl kalams at Rs 8 per kalim .. .. 1,280 0 0 

Gross yield of straw— 

Forty-two cart-loads less twenty oart-loads required for 
feeding three pairs of plough-bulls and one pair of eart- 
hulk or twenty-two oart-loads at Rs. 5 .. 110 0 0 

Total .. 13,90 0 0 


1—2 
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Expenditure. 


Seed— 

Thirty measures per acre 
Costa Ks. 3-12-0 X It 


Agricultural implements— 

Three ploughs—Depreciation at Ks. 
Two spades—Depreciation at annas 12 
One leveller —Depreciation .. 


at 8 measures per rupee — 


Ks. 10 per pair 
One pair of cart- 
oent 

One country cart- 
Labour— 


'Manure 

K.ist 


ES. A. P. 


62 8 0 


7 8 0 
18 0 
10 0 


. 

30 

0 

0 

Rs. 160.- Depreciation at 10 per 





16 

0 

0 

)0—Depreciation at 12 per cent. 

12 

0 

0 

the bund at Rs, 6 per acre , ,. 

84 

0 

0 

. 1 per acre .. ,, .. 

14 

0 

0 

at Rs. 3 per acre ., ., 

42 

0 

0 

- 8-0 per acre 

21 

0 

0 

acre .. .. ,, 

140 

0 

0 

- - 

140 

0 

0 

. 

94 

6 

0 

Total expenditure ., 

664 

14 

0 

Net profits .. 

736 

2 

0 

Average net profit per sore .. 

73 

8 

0 


(3) Details of income and expenditure, for a holding of 15 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which 6 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 


Tncome. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

15 X 10 or 210 kalams at Ks. 8 per kalam 


bb. a. p. 
.. 1,920 0 0 


Gross yield of straw- 

63 oart-loads less 26 cart-loads requited for feeding four 
pairs of plough-bulls and one pair of cart-hulls— 38 cart¬ 
loads at Ks. 5 ,, .. .. .. .. .. .. lpo 


0 0 


Total .. 2,110 0 0 


Expenditure. 


ES. A. P. 

Seed— 

30 measures per acre at 8 measures per rupee—cost 
Ks. 3-12-0 X 21. 78 12 0 


Agricultural implements— 

4 Ploughs—Depreciation at Ks. 2-8-0 

3 bpadts—Depreciation at annas 12 .. 

1 leveller Ks. 4—Depreciation .. 

4 pairs of plough-bulls—Ks. 180—Depreciation 
1 country Cart—Hs. 100—Depreciation 

1 pair of cart-hulls—Ks. 1B0—Depreciation 


10 0 0 
2 4 0 
2 0 0 
46 0 0 
12 0 0 
. li 0 0 
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US, A. P. 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Ks. 6 per acre 126 0 0 


Plucking seedlings at Re. 1 per acre .. .. .. 21 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per acre. 63 0 0 

Removing weeds at Rs. 1-8-0 per acre . 31 8 0 

Harvesting at Rs. 10 per acre . .. 210 0 0 

Manure. .. .. ,, 200 0 0 

Kist .HI 9 0 


Total expenditure .. 958 1 0 


Net profits .. 1,161 15 0 


Average net profit per acre ,. 76 13 0 


(4) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 20 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands, of which 8 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 


Income. 

us. a. p. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

20 X 16 or 320 kalarns at Rs. 8 per kalam.. .. .. 2,560 0 0 

Gross yield of straw— 

Eighty-four oart-loads lets 30 carl-loads required for 
feeding five pairs of plough bulla and one pair of cart 
bulls—61 cart-loads at Rb 6 . ... 270 0 0 

Total .. 2,830 0 0 


Expenditure. 

EH. A 

Seed— 

Thirty measures per acre at eight measures per rupee— 


Cost Rs. 3-12-0 X 28 .. ., .. .. ., 106 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

Five ploughs—Depreciation at Rs. 2-8-0 ., .. .. 12 8 o 

Four spades—Depreciation at annas 121 .. .. .. 3 0 0 

One leveller Rs, 1—Depreciation. 2 0 0 

Five pairs of plough bulls worth Rs. 220—Depreciation ,, 55 0 o 

One country cart Rs. 100—Depreciation. 12 0 0 

One pair of cart bulls worth Rs, 150—Dej reoiation. at 10 
per cent ,. .. . 15 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6 per acre .. 168 0 0 

Pluoking seedlings at Re. 1 per aore . 28 0 0 

Transplanting seedlingB at Rs. 3 per aore.. 81 0 0 

Removing weeds at Rs. 1-8-0 per acre .. .. ,, 42 0 0 

Harvesting at Rs. 10 per aore .. . 280 0 0 

Manure. 250 0 0 

Kist . 188 12 0 


Total expenditure .. .. .. .1,215 l O 

Net profits . .. .. ,, .. 1,681 12 0 


Average net profit per aore .. .. . 79 1 0 
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(5) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 25 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands, of which 10 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop, 

Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

as, a. p. 

26 X 18 or 100 kalarns at He.- 8 per kalam ., .. 3,200 0 0 

Gross yield of straw— 

Hundred and five cart-loada less 35 oart-loads required for 
feeding six pairs of plough bulls and one pair of cart 
bulls—70 cart-loads at Ks, 6 per cart .. .. .. 350 0 0 


Total .. 3,660 0 0 


Expenditure. 

Seed— 

as, a p, 

Thirty measures per acre at eight measures per rupee 


—Cost Es, 3-12-0 X 36.131 4 0 

Agricultural implements— 

Six ploughs—Depreciation at Es. 2-8-6 .. .. .. 16 o 0 

Five spades—Depreciation at annas 12 .. .. 3 12 0 

One leveller—Es. 4—Depreciation. .. 3 0 0 

Six plough bulls—Es. 2 80—Depreciation .. ,, .. 70 0 0 

One oountry oart worth Ks. 100—Depreciation 12 0 0 

One pair of oart bulls—Es. 200—Depreciation at 10 per. 
cent. 20 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and* repairing the bund at Es. 6 per aore .. 210 0 0 

Plucking seedlings at Ee. t per acre .. .. 36 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Ks, 3 per aore .. ,, .. 106 0 0 

Kemoving weeds at Es. 1-8-0 .. .. ,. .. 62 8 0 

Harvesting at Ks. 10 per acre .. .. 350 0 0 

Manure .. s. .. ,, .. 300 0 0 

Kist . 236 16 0 

Total expenditure . 1,648 7 0 

Net profits ,, . 2,006 0 0 

Average net profit per aore ... .. ., .. .. 80 4 o 


(6) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 30 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands, of which 12 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 


Income, 


Gross yield of paddy— 

30 X 16 or 480, kalatns at Ks. 8 per fealam 


as. A. F. 

3,840 0 0 


Gross yield of straw— 

One hundred and twenty-six oart-loads less 46 oart-loads 
required for feeding seven pairs of plough bulls and two 
pairs of oart bulls—81 oarts at Es. 6 .. ,. .. 406 0 0 


Total .. 4,246 0 0 










Expenditure. 


Seed— 

30 measures per acre at 8 measures per rupee—Cost 


Rs. 3-12-0 X 42 . 157 8 0 

Agricultural implements— 

7 ploughs—Depredation at Its. 2-8-0 .. .... 17 8 0 

6 spades—Depreciation at As. 12 . 18 0 

1 leveller worth Rs. 1—Depreciation .. 3 0 0 

7 plough hulls worth Rs. 320—Depreciation ,, .. 80 0 0 

2 oountry carts worth Rs. 200—Depreciation .. 24 0 0 

2 Pairs of cart hulls worth Ra. 260~Depreciation at 

10 per cent. .. • • .. .. .. .. .. 25 0 0 


Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6 per acre 
Pluohing seedlings at Re. 1 per aore 
Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per aore 
Removing weeds at Its. 1-8-0 per aore 
Harvesting at Rs. 10 per acre 
Manure ,. .. .. ., 

Kist • ■ 

Total expenditure 
Net profits 
Average net profit per acre 


252 0 0 
42 0 0 
126 0 0 
63 0 0 
420 0 0 
325 0 0 
283 2 0 

1,822 10 0 

2,422 6 0 

80 12 0 


(7) Details o/ income and expenditure for a holding of 35 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which Id acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 

Income. 


ks, a. r. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

35 X 16 or 660 halams at Us. 8 per kalam .. .. 4,480 0 0 

Gross yield of straw— 

147 cart-loads less 50 cart-loads required for feeding 
8 plough bulls and 2 pairs of dart bulls—97 cart-loads 
at Rs. 5 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 485 0 0 


Total 4,965 0 0 


Expenditure. 

Seed— 

30 measures per aore at 8 measures per rupee—Cost 


Rs. 3-12-0 X 49 . .. 183 12 0 

Agricultural Implement#— 

8 ploughs—Depredation at Rs, 2j. 20 0 0 

6 spades—Depreciation at As. 12 .. .. .. .. 4 8 0 

Leveller—Rs. 4—Depreciation . 4 0 o 

8 pairs of plough bulls—Rs. 380—Depreciation .. .. 96 0 0 

2 oountry oarts—Rs. 200—Depreciation ,. ,. .. 24 0 0 

2 pairs of cart bulls—Rs, 260- Denreciation at 10 per oent. 25 0 0 
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Labour— 

rs. a. r. 

294 0 0 

., 49 0 0 

.. 147 0 0 

73 8 0 

490 0 l) 

.. 350 0 0 

i t 330 5 0 

Total expenditure ,, 2,090 1 0 

Tfet profits ,, 2,874 15 0 

Average net profit per aore ,, 82 2 0 


Ploughing and repairing the bund at lie. 6 per aore 
PJuoking seedlings at He. 1 per aore 
Transplanting seedlings at Its. 3 per aore .. 
Removing weeds at Rs. 1-8-0 per aore 
Harvesting at Rs, 10 per aore 
Manure .. 

Kist . 


Al'i'ENDIX IV. 

Total indebtedness of the village (Its. 88,630)— 


Mortgage debt 
Simple ,, 
Pro-note ,, 
Hand-loans 


Classified according to purpose— 

Cultivation expenses .. 

Purchase of bulls ,. .. 

Purchase of lands 
Improvement to lands 
Discharging prior debts 
Building new houses ., 

Family expenses 
Litigation expenses ., 

Trade. 

Purchase of a motor oar 
Payment of kist or lease amount 


CENTAOE. 

73,600 83 

2,860 3 

10,620 12 

1,760 2 


4,960 

7,010 

8,825 

1,100 

37,225 

11,100 

11,810 

1,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,110 


Classified according to rates of interest— 

2 kalaniB of paddy per Ra. 100 or 16 per cent. . 

„ .. or H 

1-5/8 „ „ or 13 „ . 

1J » » or 12 

u jj or 10 ,> 

18 per cent per annum ., .. ,, 

16 tJ , } .. ♦» 

isi „ ....... 


hi or usufructuary mortgage 


4,620 

8,610 

1,650 

16,665 

2,510 

1,750 

1,200 

5,000 

2,850 

16,000 (single loan). 
4,500 
24,375 


Classified according to the agency from whicii*debts 
Were contracted— 


Traders. 18,540 21 

Money-lenders. 31,170 35 

Ryot money-lenders of the village .. .. ,. 14,270 16 

,, „ of outside villages .. ,, 28,650 27 

Government. 1,000 1 
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Appendix IV-A. 

Bates of interest prevailing in Chittampatti and three neighbouring 
villages for quinquennial periods from 1904 to 1928 and for 1929. 


Years 

Tamara ipatti | 
alias Chittam- 
patti. 

Tirnmnknr. j 

Narasingam- 

patti. 

Thekkutheru. 

1904 to 1908 .. 

3), 3f kalams. 

13f par oent, 16 
per oent. 

| 4, 3f kalams ,, 
16 per cent, 18 
per oent. 

4, 3f kalams ., 
16 per oent, 18 
per oent. 

4 kalams. 

16 per oent, 18 
per cent. 

1909 to 1913 .. 

2f, 3 kalams .. 
16 per cent 

3, 3f kalams ,, 
16 per cent 

3, 3J, 8f kalams. 
15 per oent, 18 
per cent. 

3, 3^ kalams. 

13| per cent. 

1914 to 1918 ,. 

2J, 2 .) kalams .. 
13j per oent, 16 
per cent 

2f kalams 

13| per oent, 15 
per cent. 

2, 2 a 2f kalams. 
18 per oent 

2, 2f, 2J kalams. 
15 per cent. 

1919 to 1923 

i 

2, kalams .. 
12 per cent, 13| 
per oent, Is 
per cent. 

2 kalams 

12 per cent, 13| 
per cent. 

If, 2, 2f kalams, 
12 per oent, 15 
per cent. 

If, 2, 2f kalams. 
12 per cent, 13J 
per cent, 16 per 
oent. 

1924 to 1928 ., 

If, If-, 2 kalams. 
12 per cent, 16 
per cent. 

2 kalams 

12 per cent, 134 
per cent, 15 
per oent. 

If, If kalams .. 
12 per cent,, 13 J 
per cent, 16 
per oent. 

If, If kalams. 

12 per cent,, 15 
per oent. 

1929 ,. 

If, If kalams .. 
12 per oent, 13f 
per oent. 

1 1 kalams 

12 per cent ,, 

If, If kalams ., 
15 per cent 

If kalams. 

12 per oent, 15 
per cent, lOf 
per cent. 


Appendix V. 

Families involved in debt. 

A 

Owned 13 acres of wet land and 5 acres of dry land about 17 years ago 
when his father died. A sum of Its. 300 was borrowed at 2 kalams from a 
money-lender at Madura for marriage expenses. After three years the 
creditor had to be paid Its. 550. Its. 2,500 borrorved four years ago 
from a money-lender at Madura at 2 kalams. Three acres of land 
were sold for its. 3,300 and out of the sale-proceeds, Its. 2,900 was paid 
on account of the above debt. The balance of Its. 400 was spent on brother’s 
marriage. Rs. 1,200 borrowed on othi of 4 acres from a money-lender at 
Madura. These four acres were sold to the same money-lender for Its. 3,800. 
Of the balance (Rs. 3,900 minus Rs. 1,200) or Rs. 2,700, a pro-note debt, of 
Rs. 1,000 was cleared off and the balance was spent in clearing off minor 
debts, purchase of cattle, etc. A sum of Rs. 500 was borrowed ten years 
ago from a ryot of the village on othi of one acre and it was sold for 
Rs. 600 to the same man. One acre of land was sold to the karnam for 
Rs. 1400 about seven years ago. He had borrowed Rs. 400 from the karnam 
at If kalams. This debt became Rs. 500. The balance of Rs. 600 was spent 
in repaying a pro-note debt to a money-lender at Madura at 1J per cent 
(If kalams was the interest paid though 1J per cent was the rate mentioned 
in the pro-note.) Of the Rs. 600, Rs. 500 was principal and Rs. 100 
interest. One and a half acres were sold for Rs, 1,500 to a ryot of the 
village from whom Rs. 500 had been borrowed on mortgage at If kalams 
for maintenance and purchase of cattle. Rs, 750 was -spent for sister’s 
marriage expenses. A sum of Rs. 600 was borrowed from a money-lender 
at Madura at If kalams about four years ago for purchasing cattle. The 
debt mounted up to Rs. 900 on account of non-payment of interest. One 
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aero was sold to the creditor for Rs. 000. A sum of Rs. 150 was borrowed 
about seven years ago from a cloth dealer at Madura at H per cent per 

imonth. As the interest was not paid, a fresh deed was executed for 

Rs. 300 after three years. Owing to non-payment of interest he had to 
pay Rs. 500 after three years. Three-fourths of an acre was sold for 
Rs. 750 to two ryots of the village for repaying tho above debt. The 
balance of Rs. 250 was spent in purchasing bulls which however died tho 
next year. Twelve heads of cattle died from contagious disease. The 
remaining three-fourths of an acre of wet land was given as sridhanam to 
his sister. Three acres of dry land woro sold for Rs. 825 to a ryot of tho 
village. Rs. 1,000 was borrowed from a cloth dealer at Madura at 1} per 
cent per month for grocery trade and owing to loss in trade and bad debts, 
tho 3 acres of dry lands mentioned above bad to be sold. Only 2 acres 

of dry land remain. He is cultivating 0 acres of land on kuthagai and 

4 acres of land on varam. To reclaim 2 acres of dry land be has spent 
Us. 300, but he has not yet begun to cultivate tho land with wet crops as 
he could not get permission to tako water. Rs. 300 borrowed this year 
at 1J kalams for purchasing cattle. The existing debt is therefore Rs. 000. 

He will get 36 kalams of paddy from 0 acres and 27 plus 15 or 42 kalams 
from the 4 acres of varam land. He is just able to maintain himself und 
pay interest on the debt of Rs. 600. To meet unforeseen exj>enses due to 
death of cattle, etc., money has to bo borrowed. The debt accumulated 
within the past twelve years, i.e., after the marriage. 

He is not able to say in what order the amounts were borrowed. He 
became involved in debt because he did not cultivate his lands properly 
and heenuse he had to purchase new cattle on account of the death of a 
number of his cattle from contagious disease. He also appears to have 
lived beyond his means. 


B 


His father died nine years ago; then there was a debt of only Rs. 200. 
About seven years ago be borrowed Rs. 150 on mortgage from a money¬ 
lender at Madura at 2 kalams for the purchase of cart bulls. Next year 
ho borrowed Rs. 300 on mortgage from a grocery merchant at Madura at 
lj kalams. Next year he borrowed Rs. 300 on mortgage from another 
grocery merchant at Madura at IS kalams for his brother’s marriage. Three 
years ago ho borrowed Its. 100 on pro-note from n ryot of the village 
at If por cent per month for purchasing new plough bulls (owing to the death 
of the bulls.) Last year he borrowed Its. 50 from a ryot of the village on pro¬ 
note at li per cent per month for purchasing plough bulls. Four years ago he 
borrowed Rs. 250 on mortgage from a grocery merchant at Madura at 
kalams for marrying two of his sisters. Three years ago lie borrowed Its. 300 
on mortgage from a money-lender at Madura at 1) kalams for marrying his 
thiixl sister. He originally owned 7£ acres of wet land; he sold 6 acres to 

clear off his debts. Ho borrowed Rs. 1,000 at 12 per cent for building n 

house. He had to pay Rs. 1,200 on account of this debt. Rs. 350 was 
borrowed at 2 kalams from a cloth dealer at Madura for bis second mar¬ 
riage. Owing to non-payment of interest, the interest mounted up to 
Rs. 150. He had to pay Rs. 500 on account of the debt. 

The debt of Rs. 200 which existed at the time of hisi.>futher’s death 
became Rs. 250. Rs. 300 was spent for the funeral ceremonies of his father. 

One acre of land was sold at Rs. 5-8-0 a rent and this sum was utilized in 

paying the above debts (11s. 300 plus Rs. 250); 1J acres of land were sold at 
Its. 7 a cent. This sum was utilized in repaying fully the loan taken for 
house building purposes. Subsequently one acre was sold for Rs. 800. 
Seven acres of land had been taken on lease; owing to insufficiency of water 
he incurred a total loss of Rs. 500 for three years. The balance of Rs. 300 
was utilized in repaying a loan taken for marriage. Three-fourths of an 
aero of land was sold at Rs. 6 a cent. This sum was utilized in meeting 
a loss of Rs. 250 incurred on a lease of three acres for three years. The 
balance of Rs. 200 was utilized in buying cattle. 



1 ? 


One acre of land was sold at Rs. 8 a cent. This sum was utilized in 
repaying two loans amounting to Rs. 600 taken for marriage expenses. 
Three-fourths of an acre of land was sold at Rs. 9-8-0 a cent. The sale- 
proceeds were utilized in repaying the loan taken for brother’s marriage 
expenses and arrears of interest on other loans. Now he has 1$ acres left 
with a loan of Rs. 1,300 (Rs. 700 borrowed from a grocery merchant at 
Madura on mortgage at If kalams, Rs. 350 borrowed from a money-lender 
at Madura at If kalams on the security of the house, Rs. 150 borrowed 
on pro-notes from two ryots of the village at 11 per cent per month and 
Rs, 100 borrowed from another grocery merchant at Madura at 2 kalams).' 
These sums were borrowed for domestic expenses and marriage and funeral 
expenses after the 6 acres of land had been sold, He is now cultivating 
3J acres of land on varum. 


C 

Ho has now 17 acres of land (wet). Six years ago he had no debt. In 
December 1923 Rs. 400 was borrowed from a private money-lender at Madura 
at I i kalams for the expenses connected with the marriage of his son. 
Subsequently Rs. 100 was borrowed from the same person for purchasing 
plough bulls. He sustained a loss of Rs. 500 owing to the gutting of his 
marriage shed by fire. He borrowed Rs. 1,700 from a grocery merchant 
at Madura at l| kalams for building a house. He incurred an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 2,500 for building the house. This amount was not borrowed 
in lump but by instalments as house building went on. Rs. 1,000 was bor¬ 
rowed from a dyer (Sourashtra) at Madura at 1J kalams for house build¬ 
ing. (Rs, 200 of this amount was spent in buying cart bulls.) Within the 
past three years he has borrowed Rs. 2,500 from a professional money-lender 
at Madura at 11 kalams. Rs. 1,200 was spent in connexion with the pur¬ 
chase of a motor bus arid Rs. 1,100 in connexion with another son’s marriage. 
Rs. 200 was spent in the payment of kist. Six years ago 60 cents of land 
were sold for Rs. 720 and this amount was spent in connexion with his 
eldest son’s marriage. Two and a half years ago 11 acres of land were sold 
for Rs. 2,050 and this amount was spent in purchasing a motor bus. 
Finally he sold tho bus for Rs. 700. ' He sustained a total loss of Rs. 1,700 
on running the motor bus. Two and a half years ago he borrowed Rs. 350 
at 11 kalams from a ryot of the village for making payments in connexion 
with a chit he conducted. The total existing debt is Rs. 6,050; arrears of 
interest 11s. 500—grand total Rs. 6,550. He has arranged to borrow 
Rs. 3,450 at 71 per cent from the Madura Hindu Permanent Fund, Ltd., 
interest being payable half-yearly. He is also going to sell 1 acre 30 cents 
at Rs. 12 a cent. With these amounts he will be able to clear off a debt 
of Rs. 5,000. 


D 

He owns 48 acres. In 1918, 43 acres and a house in Madura were mort¬ 
gaged for a period of ten years to a big landholder of Aruppukottai, Ramnad 
district, for Rs. 15,000. The rate of interest is 9 per cent. No interest has 
been paid till now. The debt has therefore doubled itself. The debt was 
incurred for discharging prior and sundry debts and meeting family expenses. 
In 1926, 11 acres were mortgaged with possession to a ryot of the adjoin¬ 
ing village for Rs, 5,500 for a period of three years to discharge miscella¬ 
neous debts. Three acres were mortgaged with possession to a ryot of the 
village for Rs. 1,500 and another 3 acres for Rs. 1,500 to another ryot of 
the village. In 1928, 38 cents were mortgaged with possession to a ryot of 
the village for Rs. 150 for family expenses. 

Money was squandered on the purchase of service motor buses and cars. 
An old house was purchased in Madura and it was reconstructed at consi¬ 
derable cost. 

Debt accumulated owing to extravagant habits. He purchased his 
brother’s lands but as he could not pay the latter’s debts the creditors 
went to court and took away the lands. He possesses 30 acres now and the 
annual income from them will be about Rs. 2,400, hut that is barely suffi¬ 
cient for his current expenses. 

1-3 
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He has 6 acres of land. Rs. 1,600 was borrowed ten years ago from 
a professional money-lender of Madura at 1 \ kalams. About eight years 
ago Rs. 225 was borrowed from another money-lender of Madura at 1$ 
kalams. About four years ago, Its. 1,000 was borrowed from another money¬ 
lender of Madura at 11 kalams. Rs. 100 was borrowed from a woman at 
Madura at IV kalams; Rs. 300 borrowed from another woman at lj kalams. 
About four years ago Its. 230 was borrowed from a money-lender of Madura 
at 1} kalams. Rs. 1,000 was spent on marriage, Rs. 1,000 on litigation 
and the balance was spent on house building, purchase of cattle and domestic 
expenses. Rs. 300 borrowed from a broker at Madura at 11 kalams. 

Ho has not sold any portion of his land. He says he is paying the 
interest on bis debts regularly. He supplements his income from his lands 
by letting bis cart for hire. 


KODIKULAM VILLAGE, MADURA TALUK. 

This village is eight miles north of Madura and the Madura-Melur 
road and the Madura-Tiruvadui' road pass through it. There are cart- 
tracks leading from the village to the villages of Ayilangudi. and Pudur. 
'The major portion of the village originally formed part of Thamaraipatti 
alias Chittampatti; the village of Kodikul&m was separately formed in 
1919. 

The area of the village is 1,972 acres. It consists of six hamlets, viz., 
(1) Kodikulam, (2) Nelliyendalpatti, (3) Vavalthottam, (4) Pudn Tamarai- 
patti, (5) Solamathi, and (6) Malayalathanpatti. The population of the 
village according to the census of 1921 was 2.604, of which 1,277 were mules 
and 1,327 females. At the end of 1928 there was a population of 2,731, 
of which 1,344 were males and 3,387 females. Kodikulam, Nolliyendalpatti 
and Vavalthottam are inhabited by Kalla ryots who cultivate their own 
lands. The hamlet of Pudu Tamaraipatti came into existence only after 
the introduction of Periyar irrigation in 1896. It is inhabited by Pall are, 
Nayndus, Kouars, Kallars and Malayalis who have migrated there to culti¬ 
vate the lands of the absentee pattadars. A few of them have since bought 
small extents of land with their earnings. Of the absentee pattadars those 
who own the largest extent are the sons of the late Sir V. Bashyam Ayyan- 
gar. Next comes Kolathur Variyar of Malabar. Malayalathanpatti is 
inhabited by Malayalis and others who cultivate the lands of Kolathur 
Variyar and other absentee pattadars. The hamlet of Solamathi, which 
adjoins Pudu Tamaraipatti is inhabited by Pallars who cultivate lands on 
varam. 

The whole village is irrigated by the Periyar channels. The total rain¬ 
fall in the village for fasli 1338 was 16-14 niches. As in Chittampatti, 
paddy is the only important crop raised, the extents cultivated with dry 
crops being inappreciable. Of the total extent of 1,376 acres cultivated 
with paddy, 904 acres are cultivated with a second crop, i.e., nearly two- 
thirds of the whole extent as against two-fifths in Chittampatti. As regards 
first-class lands, half the extent is cultivated with a second crop, i.e., the 
proportion is tho same as in Chittampatti. As regards the second and third 
class lands, however, two-thirds of the former and 93 per cent of the latter 
are cultivated with a second crop, as against one-third of eacli class in 
Chittampatti. A much larger proportion of second and third class lands 
is cultivated with a second crop in Kodikulam because the cultivators in 
some hamlets of Kodikulam manure their fields with nightsoil which makes 
tho land yield more for the second crop. 

There are two mission schools in the village, one in Solamathi with four 
classes with a total strength of 51 boys and 8 girls and the other in Pudu 
Tamaraipatti with five classes with a total strength of 57 boys and 9 girls. 

2. Appendix I shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 
1338 in the village market. Of the total extent of 1,383 acres cultivated 
in the village in fasli 1338, the extent cultivated with paddy was 1,376 acres 
and that cultivated with dry crops only about 7 acres. Only one acre was 
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cultivated with l'agi and about 2 acres with cholam, Gingelly and mochai 
together accounted for nearly an acre and tho remaining extent was culti¬ 
vated with vegetables, coconut and tamarind. 

3. About 32 acres could be reclaimed and brought under wet cultiva¬ 
tion at a small cost. During the past live years permanent improvements 
appear to have been effected in respect of 36 acres by ex-army men to 
whom lands had been assigned by Government in l-ecognition of their war 
services. By permanent improvement is meant deepening tire land and 
bunding it properly so as to render it fit for wet cultivation. 

4. The livestock in the village consists of 786 bulls, 344 cows, 102 she- 
buffaloes, 203 Ire-buffaloes, 117 calves and 253 sheep, 

5. Appendix II shows the classification of holdings according to size 
and the extents cultivated by owners and tenants respectively. Eighty-throe 
per ceirt of the pattadars in the village own from 1 to 5 acres and 10 per cent 
from 6 to 10 aores, 3 per cent of the pattadars own from 11 to 15 acres and 2 
per cent from 16 to 20 acres. Only 2 per cent of the pattadars (i.e., seven 
persons) own from 21 to 100 acres. Thirty-nine per cent of the pattadars 
own up to one acre, 18 per cent from 1 to 2 acres, 16 per cent from 2 to 3 
acres, 5 per cent from 3 to 4 acres and 5 per .cent from 4 to 5 acres. Eorty- 
five per cent of the total acreage is cultivated by owners; an equal percentage 
is let on lease and 10 per cent on varanr. The rate of lease amount ranges 
from 7 to 14 kalanrs per acre while the varam usually paid is either half 
or two-thirds of the produce. If half the produce is given as varam, the 
landowner pays half the kist and half the cost of manure, the other half 
being contributed by tho varamdar. If two-thirds of the produce is given as 
varam, the landowner pays the full kist and meets the entire expenses of 
manuring. 

6. Paddy grown in this village is taken in country carts to Madura where 
the paddy broker sells it to wholesale merchants or retail purchasers ou 
receipt of the commission referred to in my report on Chittampatti. There 
will be a difference of only half a measure per rupee between the prices 
at Madura and in the village. This difference just covers the cart hire of 
four annas and the commission of one anna per bag. Paddy is sold as 
necessity arises and it is not held up for future sale at a more favourable 
price. There is a fall in the price of paddy this year owing to a slump in 
the market. Paddy now sells at Iff measures per rupee in Madura. 

7. Of the total extent of 1,376 acres cultivated with paddy, 605 acres are 
manured with nightsoil and-771 acres with ordinary manure consisting of 
rubbish, dung of cattle and sheep and leaves. The lands manured with 
nightsoil are mostly second and third-class lands with a small percentage of 
first-class lands. The lands ou which ordinary manure is used are first and 
second-class lands. Almost all the lands manured with nightsoil are culti¬ 
vated with a second crop, while in the case of lands on which ordinary 
manure is used only 2/5 of the extent is cultivated with a second crop as in 
Chittampatti. The yied of the lands depends on four factors—(1) fertility 
of tlie soil, (2) irrigation facilities, (3) quantity and quality of manure, and 
(4) timely rains. Lands irrigated direct from Periyar channels give a greater 
yield than those irrigated from tanks fed by them, because the muddy 
water which is carried by the channels contains alluvial deposits which ferti¬ 
lize the soil whereas the clear water which flows to the fields from the tanks 
does not contain such deposits. The use of nightsoil as manure increases 
the yield considerably but the ryots state that there is deterioration in the 
quality of rice when cooked. The average yield of an acre of land manured 
with nightsoil may be put at 34 kalams for both the crops together as against 
an average of 18 kalams an acre for the first and second-class lands on which 
ordinary manure is used. Adopting these rates, the total gross yield of paddy 
on 1,876 acres conies to 34,448 kalams. The price of paddy in the village 
at harvest time last year was the same as in Chittampatti, viz., Ss. 8 per 
kalam. As a result of my enquiry in Kodikulam I have allowed only 
Rs. 5-8-0 per acre for ploughing and repairing the bund as against Its. 6 
in Chittampatti, while the charges for plucking seedlings and removing 
weeds have been raised from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 1-8-0 to Its. 2 res¬ 
pectively. The harvesting charges have also been raised from 90 measures 
of paddy to 1124 measures or from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12-8-0 per acre. The increase 
in harvesting charges is due to tlie fact that tlie fields are at some distance 
from the threshing floor. I have allowed six cart-loads of straw for feeding 
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a pair of bulls as against five in Chittampatti. As regards the other items 
of cultivation expenses, there is no difference between the rates in Chittam- 
patti and those in Kodikulam, so far as fields not manured with nightsoil 
are concerned. In Pudu Tamaraipatti, hamlet of Kodikulam, where all the 
lands are manured with nightsoil, better plough bulls are used, large sums 
are spent on manure and one-thirteenth of the gross yield is paid as wages 
to the reapers. Only 24 measures of-seed per acre are used for the first 
crop and 20 measures for the second crop. As the pattadars residing in 
Pudu Tamaraipatti are very small ones and as the larger holders who are 
absentees have lot out their lunds on lease, 1 have worked out the cultiva¬ 
tion expenses and profits for a holding of five acres cultivated by 
the owner and for leaseholds of five and ten acres cultivated by 
tenants. As regards those parts of Kodikulam where the fields are not man¬ 
ured with nightsoil I have worked out the cultivation expenses for holdings 
of 5, 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 acres. The size of the holding will not usually 
affect the rate of production per acre, but it will affect the expenditure 
and to that extent profits will he affected. Economies in expenditure can 
be effected in respect of agricultural implements, bulls and manure in the 
case of larger holdings and this explains why the average net profit per 
acre increases as we go up the scale of sizes. The average kist per acre 
works out to Its. 10-4-0. Deducting the cultivation expenses and kist the net 
profit per acre for holdings of different sizes is as follows: — 
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As regards a holding of five acres in Pudu Tamaraipatti, the average jiet 
profit per acre for a cultivating landowner is Its. 152-14-0 and for a culti¬ 
vating tenant Its. 07-2-0. As regards a leasehold of 10 acres, the average 
net profit per acre for a cultivating tenant works out to Rs. 75-10-0. Details 
of calculations are given in Appendix III, Statements 1 to 9. 

Land is usually sold at Rs. 10 to Rs. 13 a cent in Kodikulam, but in a 
portion of Vavaltliottam, hamlet of Kodikulam, land fetches a higher price, 
viz,, Rs. 15 a cent, partly on account of the fertility of the soil and partly 
on account of better facilities for irrigation. 

8. As in Chittampatti, the ryots of Kodikulam have no subsidiary in¬ 
dustry to enable them to supplement their income from land. As all are 
entirely dependent on agriculture for eking out a livelihood, the ryots who 
own less than five acres generally cultivate a few more acres on varam or 
lease. 


There are 500 families in the village. Of these, 32 families get sufficient 
income from their lands to maintain themselves, 115 supplement the income 
from their own lands by cultivating the lands of others on varam or liuth- 
agai, 194 own no laud but cultivate the lands of others on varam or kuthagai, 
159 live by labour and 30 owning land are involved in debt. 


9. The ryots invest their surplus cash in the purchase of land. They also 
purchase land with borrowed money. My remarks in respect of investments 
in Chittampatti village hold good in the case of Kodikulam also. 

10. Finance .—There is a co-operative credit society working in Pudu 
Tamaraipatti. It serves only that hamlet. It started work in January 1917 
with an authorized capital of Rs. 2,000 (400 shares of Rs. 5 each). The 
paid-up capital comes to Rs. 1,173, There are 67 members. The maximum 
borrowing power of the society is Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 500 is the maximum 
amount that may be lent to a member. The by-laws make provision for the 
receipt of fixed and recurring deposits, but no such deposit has been made by 
the members. A total sum of Rs. 14,340 is due from the society to the 
Madura-Ranmad Central Co-operative Bank, Rs. 1,720 at 8 per cent and 
Rs. 12,620 at 1\ per cent. The society has granted 68 loans aggregating 
Rs. 15,715. Of this amount, a sum of Rs. 12,620 has been lent at 9f per 
cent, Rs. 2,723 at 10 5/32 per cent and Rs. 372 at 10 15/16 per cent. The 
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sum of Rs. 3,095 (Its. 2,723 plus Rs. 372) represents overdue debts. A sum 
of Us. 10,244 was borrowed by the members for discharging prior debts, 
Its. 1,250 for house building, lbs. 3,851 for purchase of cattle, Rs. 200 for 
buying land and Rs. 170 for purchasing a house. A sum of Its. 9,107 was 
lent on mortgage of land or house and Its. 6,608 on personal security. A 
sum of Rs. 12,865 was lent for a period of live years, Rs. 1,520 for four years, 
Its. 780 for three years and Its. 550 for two years. The total existing dobt 
of the residents of Pudu Tamaraipatti is 11s. 25,720. The co-operative society 
has lent 61 per cent of the total debt. The residents of Pudu Tamaraipatti 
have also borrowed money from the ryots of Tirumangalam taluk at If to 
2 kalarns and 12 per cent to 18 per cent. As regards the other hamlets 
of Kodikulam the financing agencies are the money-lenders (shroffs), Sou- 
rashtras (cloth dealers) and grocery merchants of Madura as in Chittampatti. 

11. Terms oj business .—Loans are usually granted on simple mortgage 
of lands for periods ranging from one to three years; when the amounts 
aro large, the lands arc mortgaged with possession (othi) for periods gene¬ 
rally ranging from three to five years. An examination of the records in 
the Sub-Registrar’s office shows that during the period of eight years from 
1921 to 1928 there were 105 othis or mortgages with possession aggregating 
to the amount of Its. 72,519, which gives an average of 13 othis and Rupees 
9,065 per year. The amount of each othi thus averages Rs. 697. During the 
period of eight years referred to above 364 simple mortgages were effected 
to an aggregate amount of Rs. 3,07,395. This gives an average of 45 mort¬ 
gages and Its. 38,424 a year. The amount of each simple mortgage thus 
averages Its. 854. As regards the rutes of interest, 57 per cent of the 
amounts were borrowed at 12 per cent, 10 per cent at 14 kalarns, 5 per cent 
at 2 kalarns, 5 per cent at 15 per cent, 5 per cent at J3J per cent, 
.4 per cent at 104 per cent, 3 per cent at 1J kalarns, 2 per 
cent at 10-ja pev cent, and 2 per cent at per cent. The 

amount hearing an interest of 10,4, per cent was lent by the o>- 
operativo credit society at Pudu Tamaraipatti on mortgage of land or 
house, while that hearing an interest of 61 per cent was lent by the Madura 
Hindu Permanent Fund on mortgage of land. Tile money rates of interest 
ranged from 61 per cent to 18 per cent and the grain rates from ljf kalum 
to 3 kalarns. At Rs. 8 per kalam of paddy the grain rates when converted 
into money rates ranged from 9 per cent to 24 per cent. From 1924 to 1928 
there was only a single loan of Its. 300 at 21 kalarns and a single loan of 
Rs., 40 at three kalarns; during this period there was no loan at 21 kalarns. 
The amount borrowed at 18 per cent was very small, being only per 
cent of the total amount.. 

As regards simple bonds and pro-notes the average number per year 
was only four and the average amount Rs. 287. The interest varied from 
12 per cent tt> 18 per cent hut tho usual rates were 12 per cent and 15 per¬ 
cent. 


12. ('hits. —Four auction chits are run in Pudu Tamaruipatti, two with 
h nominal value of Rs. 2,000 each and two with a nominal value of Rupees 
1,000 each. Each of the chits lasts for five years. There are ten members for 
each chit and each of them pays a half-yearly subscription of Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 100 according as the nominal value of the chit is Its. 2,000 or Us. 1,000. 
Tiro auction is knocked down to the lowest bidder and the difference bet¬ 
ween the total amount and the amount of the bid is distributed among all 
the subscribers including the conductor. The conductor gets a lump sum 
of Rs. 2,000 or Its. 1,000 as the case may be in the second chit. The sub¬ 
scriber who did not hid at any of the chits gets the whole amount at the last 
chit. Tho chits appear to be conducted properly. There is no prize chit 
in the village. The residents of some other hamlets of Kodikulam subscribe 
to tho chits run in Chittampatti. 

13. Indebtedness .—My enquiry shows that the existing indebtedness of tbe 
villago is Rs. 1,30,645 including a sum of Rs. 1,300 lent by the Government 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act. There .are no grain debts in the 
village. 

Appendix IV shows the classification of the debt according to the agency 
from which and tho purposes for which loans were taken and the mode by 
which the debt was contracted. It will be seen from the statement that 35 
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jxsf cent of the loans-were obtained troin the traders and 20 per cent from 
tlio money-lenders of Madura, 11 per cent from the ryot money-lenders of 
the village, 21 per cent from the ryot money-lenders of outside villages, 12 
per cent from the co-operative credit society at Pud a Tumaraipatti and 
1 per cent from the Government. As regards the purpose for which loans 
were taken, the bulk of the loans were taken for discharging prior debts, 
purchase of lands and family expenses. Next in order comes purchase of 
bulls, cultivation expenses and land improvement. As regards the mode of 
borrowing, it will be seen from Appendix IV that 56 per cent of the amounts 
were borrowed on mortgage of land with or without possession, 6 per cent 
oh simple bonds without specific security, 35 per cent on pro-notes and 3 
per cent as oral loans. 


14. Indebtedness prevails to a greater extent among the smaller land- 
owners than among the larger ones. Of the total debt of Its, 1,30,64.5, a 
sum of Its. 31,050 is due from the larger landowners, i.e,, those owning 10 
acres and above. The percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders 
is 24 and for the smaller ones 76. During the past five years 21 acres have 
passed from the ryots of the village to the money-lenders of Madura. Of 
this extent only 2$ acres are from the larger landowners and 18$ acres 
from the smaller ones. During the same period 26 acres passed from smaller 
landholders to larger ones. 

The indebtedness per head in Kodikulam is Its. 48 as against Its. 66 In 
Chittampatti, the latter figure being arrived at by excluding a debt of 
Its. 23,650 which relates to an exceptional case of extravagance. The above 
figures show that the economic condition of the ryots of Kodikulam is better 
than that of the ryots of Chittampatti. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the lands in Kodikulam give a greater yield than those in Chittampatti. 

15. A study of some families involved in debt in Kodikulam village (see 
Appendix V) shows that the ryots who wish to borrow have no difficulty in 
obtaining loans from the money-lenders and traders of Madura, who generally 
charge reasonable rates of interest though they "insist on land being mort¬ 
gaged as the security for the loan. -In cases where they have confidence in 
the borrowers, they lend small sums on pro-notes also. An improvident ryot 
takes a number of small loans for different purposes sucli as marriage expenses,, 
funeral expenses, purchase of cattle tend domestic expenses and in order to 
repay the debts he borrows a large amount from a money-lender or trader of 
Madura on the mortgage of a portion of his holding. He defaults in the 
payment of interest and the creditor requires him to execute a fresh mort¬ 
gage-deed for a higher amount including the arrears of interest. He takes 
additional loans of small sums from the same creditor on promotes, does not 
care to pay interest on the original debt, and thus the debt accumulates. 
In order to discharge the debt he sells a portion of his holding to the creditor 
or to a bigger ryot who wishes to invest his savings in the purchase of land. 
Though he has parted with a portion of his holding he does not see the error 
of his ways and curtail his expenditure on unproductive objects but continues 
to borrow and spend as before without realizing that he should adjust his 
e.xepnditure to his reduced income. In order to clear off these 1 miscel¬ 
laneous debts ’ lie obtains a big loan on the usufructuary mortgage of his 
holding. He adopts this course as lie is thereby freed from the necessity of 
paying interest. He cultivates the otlii land as a tenant and pays varam 
to the creditor, Thus the owner of the land is reduced to the humble 
position of a tenant through his own improvidence. Some small landholders 
run into debt by engaging farm-servants on fixed pay throughout the year 
even in cases where they could attend to the work themselves. They do not 
buy good bulls nor do they look after them properly with the inevitable 
result that the bulls die off or have to be got rid of at a very low price after 
a lew years. The social custom which requires Kallars to make presents 
to their relations at marriages and funerals also, contributes to the indebted¬ 
ness of the smaller landholders, In some cases land-hunger is responsible 
for indebtedness. If a piece of land adjoining a bolding is for sale, the 
owner of the holding borrows money and buys tile land though it may not 
be a paying proposition. There has been a rise in the standard of living 
and in tlio prices of commodities in recent years without a corresponding 
increase of income. These appear to be the chief causes that contribute to 
the indebtedness of the smaller landholders. 
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The remedies that suggest themselves to me are as follow: — 

(i) Spread of general and agricultural education among the ryots 
eombined with vocational training and imparting of instruction 
in rural economy; . 

(ii) adoption of improved methods of agriculture (deeper ploughing, 

better manuring, selection of seeds, single transplantation, etc.) j 
which will increase the yield and eliminate waste; 

(iii) starting of cottage industries which will provide subsidiary occupa¬ 

tions to the ryots during the off season thereby enabling them, 
to supplement their income from land and meet the additional 
expenditure which a higher standard of living and rise in prices 
of commodities necessarily entail; a higher standard of living 
is the inevitable outcome of the spread of civilization; 

(iv) promotion of thrift and self-help and encouragement of the saving 

habit among the agricultural classes; discouragement of the 
tendency to borrow and of spending disproportionate sums on 
unproductive objects; facilitating the establishment of mutual 
credit associations which will scrutinize the purposes for which 
loans are taken and enforce punctual repayment of the loans; 
establishment of land mortgage banks which will grant long-term 
credit at a reasonable rate of interest for making permanent 
improvements on land which will yield a return only 'after the 
lapse of some time; formation of co-operative purchase and sale 
societies which will enable the ryots to purchase agricultural 
implements, bulls and manure and to sell their produce at 
favourable prices. 

The adoption of these remedies will, T think, go a long way towards stabiliz¬ 
ing and strengthening the economic position of the agricultural classes 
in general and the smaller landholders in particular. The first thing to 
do is to dispel their ignorance and widen their outlook, in other words, 
make them less conservative and more receptive of new ideas. This will 
prepare the ground for the economic education of the ryots and the inculca¬ 
tion of business habits among them. In the absence of such education there 
is always the risk that the extension of cheap and ready credit to the ryots 
by banks may increase their indebtedness instead of decreasing it, by 
encouraging the habit of living on credit and of borrowing too readily with¬ 
out realizing its consequences. The ryots should be taught how to balance 
their income and expenditure and to make fairly correct calculations 
regarding the financial effect of their undertakings. ’ They should also be 
given proper facilities for investing their savings. Steps should be taken 
to render post office savings banks popular with the small investors. 
Educated young men should take to rural reconstruction work in large 
numbers. These are the general conclusions I have arrived at as a result 
of my detailed enquiry into the indebtedness of the ryots in the two wet 
villages of Ohittampatti and Kodikulam! 


KODIKULAM. 
Appendix I. 
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(2) Gross yield under each crop— 
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(3) Value of the yield as per prices which obtained in 
village market— 
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Appendix 11. 


(«) Holdings classified by size— 
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133 07 

2 20 

9-40 

1 

22-70 

0-27 

1-60 

1 

2868 

0-27 

2 00 

1 

40-10 

0-27 

2-90 

1 

67-84 

0-27 

4 00 

1 

71-27 

0-27 

6-00 

anra 

87-14 

0-27 

6-20 

i 

99-89 

0-27 

7-od 

370 

1,41616 



FATXA8. 

ACS. 

PERCENT¬ 

PERCENT¬ 

AGE. 

AGE, 

145 

92-09 

39-2 


68 

94-43 

18 4 


60 

138-29 

162 


17 

78 17 

4-6 


19 

90-61 

61 


309 

498-69 

83-6 


TATTAS. 

ACS. 

PF.KCKMT- 

AGE. 

PERCENT¬ 

AGE. 

and those sublet- 

— 


232 

637T2 

62-7 

46 

94 

635-72 

26-4 

45 

44 

142-32 

11-9 

10 

370 

1,416 16 




Appendix IIT-1. 

Details of income, and expenditure jor a holding of 5 acres consisting of 
first and second class land, of xcliich 2 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop using ordinary manure. 

Income. 


as a. p. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

18 X 6 or 90 kalama at Rs. 8 per kalam .. .. 720 0 0 

Yield of straw— 

21 oart-load« less 12 oart-loads required for feeding 2 pairs 

of plough bulls—9 cart-loads at Rs. 6 per oart .. .. 46 0 0 


765 0 0 


Total 




























Expenditure. 


BB, A. P. 

Seed- 

30 measures per aore— Rs. 3-12-0 x 7 .. .. ,. 28 4 0 

Agricultural imjjlements— 


2 ploughs at Rs. 2-8-0 eaoh—Depreciation .. .. 5 0 0 

1 spade worth Rs 1-8-0—Depreciation ., ., ,, 0 12 0 

1 leveller worth Rs. 4—Depreciation ., ,. ., 10 0 

2.pairs of plough-hulls (40 X 2) or Rs. 80—Depreciation 
at 26 per cent . 20 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at fta. 5-8-0 per aore— 

Rs. 6-8-0 X 7 .. .. . 38 8 0 

Plucking seedlings at Rs. 1-8-0 per aore. 10 8 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per acre. 21 0 0 

Removing weeds at Rs. 2 per aore .. .. .. 14 0 (1 

Harvesting chargee (76 plus 37£) or 112J measures of paddy 
at- 9 measures per rupee—Hs. 12-8-0 per aore .. .. 87 8 0 

Manure ., . , . 95 0 0 

Land revenue—Rs. 10-4-0 per acre (average) .. ., 51 4 0 


Total expenditure .. 370 12 0 


N et profit .. 394 4 0 

Average net, profit per acre .. 78 14 o 


Appendix ITI-2, 

Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 10 acres consisting 
of first and second class land, of which & acres are cultivated with a second 
crop using ordinary manure. 

Income. 

rs. A. i* 

Gross yield of paddy— 

18 X 10 or 180 kalams at Rs. 8 per baluin . .. .. 1,440 0 0 

Yield of straw— 

42 cart-loads less 24 cart-loads required for feeding one 
pair of cart- bulls and three pairs of plough-bulls— 

Eighteen cart-loads at Rs. 5 per cart-load .. 9*1 0 0 


Total .. 1,030 0 0 


Expenditure. 


8eed— 

30 measures per acre —Ks, 3-12-0 X ft 


ns. a. i>, 
52 8 0 


Agricultural implements— 

3 ploughs at Rs. 2-8-0 each- -Depreciation .. 7 8 0 

2 spades worth Rs. 3—Depreciation . 18 0 

1 leveller Rs. 4—Depreciation .. .. .. 2 0 0 

3 pairs of plough-bulls (40 X 3) or Rs. 120—Deprecia¬ 
tion . . .. 30 0 o 

1 cart worth Rs. 100—Depreciation .. 12 0 0 

1 pair of cart-bulls worth Rs. 1$0—Depreciation at 10 per 
cent .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 15 0 0 
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Labour— 

KB. A. P. 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6-8-0 per aore 


—Ks. 6-8-0 X 1*. .. .. 77 0 0 

Pluoking seedlings at Rs. 1-8-0 per aore. 21 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Ks. 3 per acre. 42 0 0 

Removing weeds at Ks. 2 per acre .. ., .. 28 0 o 

Harvesting at Rs. 12 8-0 per acre. 176 0 0 

Manure. 140 0 0 

Land revenue. 102 8 0 


Total expenditure .. 706 o 0 


Net profit .. 824 0 0 


Average net profit per aore .. 8 2 6 0 


Appendix ITI-3. 

Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 20 acres consisting of 
first and second class land, of which 8 acres are cultivated with a second crop 
using ordinary manure. 

Income. 

us. a . p. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

20 X 18 or 360 kahuna at Rs. 8 per kalam. 2,880 0 0 

Yield of straw— 

84 oart-loiids less 30 oait-loads required for feeding five 
pairs of plough-bulls and one parr of oart-bulls 4R cart¬ 
loads at Rs. b per uart .. .. .. .. .. 240 0 0 

Total .. 3,120 0 0 


Expenditure. 


bs. a. r. 

Seed— 


30 measures per acre Rs. 3-12-0 X 28 . 

105 

0 

0 

Agricultural implements— 




6 ploughs at Rs, 2-8-0 each—Depreciation 

12 

8 

0 

4 spades worth Rs. 6—Deprecation . 

3 

0 

0 

1 leveller worth Rs. 4—Depreciation 

3 

0 

0 

C pairs of plough-bulls (40 X 3 ; 60 X 2) or Re. 220 




Dep reciation .. 

66 

0 

0 

1 country cart—Rs. 100—Depreciation 

12 

(1 

0 

1 pair of oarl-buDs worth Ks. ICO— Pepivciaf ion 

16 

u 

(1 

Labour— 




Ploughing and repairing the bund at Kh. 6-8-0 per :tuie 




Rs. 8-8-0 X 28 . 

164 

0 

0 

Plucking seedlings at Rs. 1-8-0 per aore .. 
Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per acre .. 

42 

0 

0 

84 

n 

0 

Removing weeds at Rs. 2 per acie .. 

66 

0 

0 

Harvesting charges at Ks. 12—8 0 per acre .. 

3f 0 

0 

0 

Manure .. 

260 

0 

0 

Land revenue' .. 

206 

0 

0 

Total expenditure . 

. 1,346 

8 

(I 

Net profit . 

. 1,773 

8 

•0 

Average net profit per aore 

88 

11 

0 
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Appendix III-4. 


Details of income and expenditure for u holding of 30 acres consisting of 
first and second class land, of which 12 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop using ■ ordinary manure. 

Income. 


as. *. p. 

.Gross yield of paddy— 

30 X 18 or 510 halancs at He. « per feliiu .. .. ., 4,320 0 0 

Yield of straw— 

120' cart-loads less 54 cart-loads required for feeding 
7 pairs of plough bulls and 2 pairs of oart bulls —72 cart¬ 
loads at Rs. 5 per oart .. .. .. .. 300 .0 0 


Total 


4,080 0 0 


Expenditure. 

Seed- 

30 measures per acre 11s. 3-12-0 X 42 

Agricult ural i mplements— 

7 ploughs at Rs. 2J each—Depreciation 

6 spades worth Rs. 9—Depreciation 

1 le-veller worth Rs. 4—Depreciation 

7 pairs of plough hulls (40 X 4 1 60 X 2 i 60 X 1) or 

Rs. 320—Pepreoiation . 

2 country oarts worth Rs. 200—Depreciation 
2 pairs of cart hulls (125 X 2) or Rs. 250—Depreoia 

tion. .. ,. ,, 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at lle. 5-8 -0 per acre 

—Rs. 5-8-0 X 42 .. 

Plucking seedlings at Rs. li per acre 
Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per acre .. 

Removing weeds at Rs. 2 per acre .. .. 

Harvesting at Rs. 12J per acre 
Manure .. .. .. ,, .. 

Land revenue .. .. ., .. 307 

Total expenditure .. 

STet profit .. .. .. .. 

Average net profit per acre .. .. .. .. .. 90 3 0 



ns. 

A 

P. 


17 

8 

0 

, , 

4 

8 

0 

, , 

4 

0 

0 

1) or 

, . 

80 

0 

0 

, . 

24 

0 

0 

eoiti- 

• • 

25 

0 

0 

acre 


23 L 

0 

0 


63 

0 

0 


126 

0 

0 


84 

0 

0 


525 

0 

0 


325 

0 

0 


307 

8 

0 


1,974 

0 

0 

* * 

2,706 

0 

0 


Appendix III-5. 

Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 40 acres consisting 
of first and second class land , of which 16 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop using ordinary manure. 

Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

40 X 18 or 720 kalains at Rs. 8 per kalam ., 


ns. a. r, 
5,760 0 0 


Yield of straw— 

108 cart-loads less 66 cart-loads required for feeding 9 pairs 
of plough hulls and 2 pairs of oart bulls—102 cart-loads 
at Rs. 5 per cart .. ., , 510 0 0 


Total .. 6,270 O 0 
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Expenditure. 

Soed—i 

30 measures per acre—Bs 3-12-0 X 66 

Agricultural implements— 

9 ploughs at Rs. 2i oach—Depreciation 

8 spades—Eg. 12—'Depredation .. . 

2 levellers worth Hs. 8—Depredation . 

9 pairs of plough hulls (M X 4 i 60 x 4 ; 60 X 1) or 

Rs. 420—Depreciation .. ., .. j. ,, 

2 oountry carts—Es. 200—Depreciation. 

2 pairs of oart bulls (160 X 2) or Rs 300—Depreciation. 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6-8-0 per acre 

— Rs. 6-8-0 X 66. 

Plnoting seedlings at Rs, 14 per aore 
Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per aore 
Removing weeds at Es. 2 per aore .. 

Harvesting charges at Rs. 124 per aore 
Manure ,, ., 

Land revenue .. 

Total expenditure 
Net profit 
Average net profit per acre 


ES. 

A, 

p. 

210 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

308 

0| 

>0 

84 

010 

168 

0 

u 

112 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

410 

0 

0 

2,585 

8 

0 

3,684 

8 

0 

92 

2 

0 


Appendix III-6. 

Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 50 acres consisting 
of first and second elass land, of which 20 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop using ordinary manure. 


Income. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

60 X 18 or 900 kalams at Rs. 8 per kalam.. 

Yield of straw- 

210 cart-loads less 72 oart-Ioads required for feeding ten 
pairs of plough bulls and two pairs of oart bulls—138 
carts at Rs. 6 per cart .. .. .. 


ES. a. p. 


7,200 0 0 


690 0 0 
7,890 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Seed— 

30 measues per acre—Rs. 3-12-0 X 70 

Agricultural implements— 

10 ploughs at Rs. 2!j eaoh—Depreciation. 

10 spades—Rs. 16—Depreciation. 

2 levellers—Rs. 8—Depreciation 

10 pairs of plough bulls (40 X 4 ; 60 X 4 ; 60 X 2) or 

Rs. 480—Depreciation .. .. . 

2 country carts—Rs. 200 —Depreciation .. .. .. 

2 paired oart bulls (Rs. 160 X 2) or Rs. 800—Deprecia¬ 
tion, , ,. , • .. .. .. .. •« 


ES. A. P. 


262 8 0 


26 0 0 

7 8 0 

8 0 0 

120 0 0 
24 0 0 

30 0 0 
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Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Ks. 5-8-0 per acre 
Us. 5-8-0 X 70 

Plucking seedlings at Rs. 1-8-0 per acre ., 
Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per acre .. 

Removing weeds at Rs. 2 per acre .. 

Harvesting charges at Rs. 12-8-0 per acre 
Manure .. 

Land revenue .. 


Total expenditure 
Net profit 
Average net profit per acre 


RS, 

A. 

P. 

385 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

876' 

0 

0 

475 

0 

0 

512 

8 

0 

3,179 

8 

0 

4,710 

8 

0 

94 

3 

0 


Appendix III-7. 


Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 5 acres of ordinary 
land, all of which are cultivated ■with a second crop and manured with 
night-soil. 


Income. 

Gross" yield of paddy— 

6 X 34 or 170 kalaws at Es. 8 per kalain 

Yiold of straw— 


ns. a. p. 


1,360 0 0 


30 cart-loads less 12 curl-loads required for feeding 2 pairs 
of plough hulls—18 cart-loads at Ks. 6 per cart 


90 0 0 


Total 1,450 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Seed- 


21 measures for first crop and 20 measures for the second 


crop—44 measures per aore—cost Its. 5-8-0 X 6 ... 27 8 0 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs at Rs. 2-8-0 each—Depreciation 5 0 0 

1 spade at Rs. 1-8-0—Depreciation .. 0 12 0 

1 leveller at Rs. 4—Depreciation. .. 1 0 0 

2 pairs of plough hulls worth Rs. 150 (76X2)—Deprecia¬ 
tion 20 per cent 30 0 0 

Labour— 

Houghing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6-8-0 per acre 

Rs. 5-8-0 X 10 ., fife 0 0 

Plucking seedlings at Re. 1 per acre . 10 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3-8-0 per acre .. ,. 36 0 0 

Removing weeds at Rs, 2 per aore .. .. .. .. 20 0 0 

Harvesting oharges at Ks. 16 per aore .160 0 0 

Manure .. '.., ,, 300 0 0 

Land revenue. .. 61 * 0 


Total expenditure 
Net profit 
Average net profit per aore 


686 

8 

0 

70* 

8 

0 

162 

1* 

0 














So 


Appendix 1II-8. 

Details of income and expenditure for a leasehold of five acres of ordinary 
land, all of which are cultivated with a second crop and manured with 
night-soil. 


Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

5 X 34 or 170 Mama at Rs. 8 per kalam ,, 


its. a. p. 
1,300 0 0 


Yield of straw— 

30 oart-loadB less 12 oart loads required for feeding 2 pairs 
of plough bulls—IS cart-loads at Rs. 5 per cart .. .. 90 0 0 

Total 1,450 0 0 


Expenditure. 

as. a. v. 

Seed— 

24 X 20 or 44 measures per acre cost Rs, 5-8-0 X t> .. 27 8 0 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs at Rs. 2-8-0 each—Dcpreoiatiou .. ,. ., 5 0 0 

1 spade rrorth Rs 1-8-0—Depreciation . 0 12 0 

1 leveller worth lie, 4— Depreciation .. .. .. 10 0 

2 pairs of plough bulls worth Rs. 160 (75 X 2)—Depreciation 

at 20 per cent ., ,, .. 30 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 5-8-0 per aore, 

Rs. 6-8-0 X 10 . 56 0 0 

Plucking seedling at Re. 1 per aore .. .. .. .. 10 0 0 

Transplanting seedling at Rs. 3-8-0 per iicre ., ,, 35 0 0 

Removing weeds at Rs. 2 per acre .. .. ., 20 0 0 

Harvesting charges at Rs. 16 per aore . r ., ,. 150 0 0 

Manure ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 360 0 0 

Lease amount at an average rate of 12 kalarns |per acre—12 
X 5 X 8 .. .. 480 0 0 

Total expenditure .. 1,114 4 0 

Net profit .. 336 12 0 

Average net profit per aore ,. 67 2 0 


Appendix III-9. 

Details of income and expenditure for a leasehold of 10 acres of ordinary 
land, all of which are cultivated with a second crop and manured with 
night-soil. ‘ 


Income, 


Gross yield of paddy- 

10 X 34 or 340 kalarns at Rs. 8 per kalam 


an. a. t , 
2,720 0 0 


Yield of straw— 

t:0 oart-loads less 24 cart-loads required for feeding one 
pair of cart bulls and 3 pairs of plough bulls—36 
oart-loads at Rs. 5 per oart .. .. . . .. 180 0 0 


Total .. 2,900 0 0 
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Expenditure. 


Seed— 

»5. A. P. 

24 plus 20 or 44 measures per acre—Cost, Bs. 5-8-0 X 10. 55 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

3 ploughs at Bs. 24 each -Depreciation. 7 8 0 

2 spades—Be. 3—Depreciation . 18 0 

1 leveller—Bs, 4—Depreciation .. ,. 2 0 0 

3 pairs of plough bulls (76 X 2 ; 80 X 1) or Bs. 230—De¬ 
preciation at 20 per cent . .. 46 0 0 

1 country cart—Bs. 100—Depreciation. 12 0 0 

1 pair of cart bulls—Bs. 200—Depreciation at 10 per cent. 20 0 0 

Laboui— 

Ploughing and repairing the hunt! at Hs. o| per aore— 

Ea. 6-8-0 X 20 110 0 0 

Pluohing seedlings at Be. 1 per acre . 20 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Bs. 3J per aore .. .. 70 0 0 

Removing weeds at Bs. 2 per acre .. .. .. .. 40 0 0 

Harvesting oharges at Bs, 16 per aore . 300 0 0 

Manure—(30 plus 20) X 10 .. .. .. .. .. 600 0 0 

Lease amount—12 X 10 X 8 960 0 0 


Total expenditure 

.. 2,144 0 

0 

Net profit 

.. 766 0 

0 

Average net profit per aore 

76 10 

0 


Appendix IV. 


ns. 

Total indebtedness of the village ... 1,30,645 

Classified according to the agency from which the debt was Contracted- 

Traders .. .. ,, . .. .. 46,300 

Money-lenders. .. 26,3.00 

Ryot money-lenders of the village .. .. ,, 14,200 

Ryot money-lenders of outside villages .. .. .. 26,740 

Co-operative society .. . r. .. 16,716 

Government. 1,300 

Classified according to purpose— 

Discharging prior debts .. .. .. ,, 36,664 

Purchase of lunds ., .. .. .. .. .. 27,200 

Family expenses .. .. .. .. ., .. 24,400 

Purchase of hulls . 13,861 

Cultivation expenses ,, .. .. ., .. .. 10,000 

Improvement to lands .. .. .. ,. .. 8,610 

Kist or lease amount .. 6,700 

Building new houses .. .. .. 4,420 

Litigation . .. 1,000 

Classified according to the mode by which tho debt was contracted— 

US. FEKCKNTAOE. 

Mortgage debt .. ,. .. .. .. .. 73,467 66 

Simple debt ,. .. .. .. 7,408 fi 

Pro note debt .. .. .. .. .. 46,480 36 

Oral loans .. .. .. .. .. 4,300 3 
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Classified according to rates of interest— 


7i per osnt 

9 
®» 

loA 
infi 
12 

13* 

16' 

16 | 

18 
26 

3 kalams per Es. 100 

If 

n 


Othi or usufructuary mortgage 


ns. 

1,800 

2,600 

12,620 

2,723 

372 

18,460 

330 

26,326 

300 

1,926 

60 

100 

2,160 

300 

20,740 

1,200 

39,360 


Appendix V. 

Families involved in debt. 

A 

The family owned 17 acres about 12 years ago. Rs. 1,000 borrowed 
from, a Brahman woman of Madura ten years ago on mortgage of land at 
14 annas (101 per cent) for discharging prior debts. Es. 1,600 borrowed 
from a Manjaputhur Chetti (money-lender) of Madura at 1' kalams on 
mortgage for marriage, agricultural expenses and discharging miscellaneous 
debts. After three years Rs. 2,000 borrowed on mortgage at 14 annas from 
a retired railway official for discharging the debt due to the Brahman woman 
(which had become Rs. 1,400 by that time) and for domestic expenses. About 
eight years ago a. partition was effected between the brothers. Two acres 
of laud had been sold at Es. 6 and Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 a cent before the 
partition. At the partition he got five acres with a debt of Rs. 1.800. He 
bought his brother's land for Rs. 1,000. As he did not pay interest on the 
debt, the debt amounted to Rs. 3,600. He sold 1$ acres of land 
for Rs. 1,650 and cleared off a debt of Rs. 1,600. He has mortgaged with 
possession five acres for Es. 2,500 and cleared off the prior debt. Rs. 500 
has been borrowed on pro-note at 12 per cent from the othidar. He is 
cultivating the five acres referred to above on waram (half the produce) and 
four acres on kuthagai. 


B 

His father died about 15 years ago. Then he had 16 acres and a debt 
of Rs. 1,000. After two years a sum of Rs. 2,000 was borrowed from a cloth 
dealer of Madura (Rs. 1,000 on othi of five acres and Rs, 1,000 on mortgage 
at 1J kalams) for paying a sum of Rs. 1.500 due to the previous creditor 
and for marriage expenses (Rs. 500). Within five years a sum of Rs. 4,000 
was due to the second creditor to whom interest had not boon paid for the 
original debt and from whom fresh loans had been taken for purchasing 
plough bulls and cart bulls and for marriage and domestic expenses. Four 
acres of land were sold to that creditor for Rs. 1,600. Two and a half acres 
of land were sold at Rs. 4-8-0 a cent to an outsider. Rs. 1,275 was still 
due to that creditor. A sum of Rs. 2,000 was borrowed from another cloth 
dealer (Rs, 1,000 on othi and Rs. 1,000 at 11 kalams) and this amount 
was utilized in paying fully the above debt and in meeting family expenses. 
This debt increased to Rs. 2,700. Eighty cents of land were sold at Rs. 11-8-0 
a cent, A sum of Rs. 500 was paid to the above creditor. A sum of 
Rs. 2,200 was borrowed from a grocery merchant at Madura (Rs. 2,000 ou 
othi of six acres and Rs. 200 on mortgage at 1} kalams) and the debt due 
to the cloth dealer was cleared off. The debt of Rs. 2,200 has now increased 
to Rs. 3,200. Fifty-seven cents of land were sold at Rs. 600 an acre and the 
money was utilized in making payments on account of a chit. Two acres 
Jiave been given as Sridhanam to his sister and maternal aunt. He is now 
cultivating the six acres of othi land and paying a lease amount of seven 
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kalams per acre. He will get a net profit of 15 kalams on the six acres. 
He is also cultivating two more acres on kuthagai of 7J kalams, He will 
get a net profit of five kalams on the two acres. 

C 

His father died 12 years ago. Then there was a debt of Rs. 300. The 
family had eight acres. About ten years ago a sum of Rs. 1,000 was borrowed 
at 161 per cent on mortgage of land from a cloth dealer of Madura for 
purchase of land. After three years one acre of land had to be sold to clear 
off that debt. About six years ago Rs. 800 was borrowed from a cloth 
dealer of Madura at 19) per cent on mortgage of land for buying cattle and 
for meeting the expenses connected with a criminal case. Owing to non¬ 
payment of interest, the debt doubled itself. This debt was cleared off by 
selling an acre of land for Rs. 1,600. Last year Rs. 300 borrowed on pro¬ 
note at 15 per cent from a cloth dealer of Madura for buying cattle, paying 
farm servants,, etc. Rs. 400 borrowed on pro-note (Rs. 200 at 12 per cent 
and Rs, 200 at 15 per cent) from cloth dealers of Madura for expenses 
connected with a criminal case and for paying farm servants. Rs. 100 
borrowed from a cloth dealer of Madura at 15 per cent for purchasing cart 
bulls. Rs. 500 borrowed four or five years ago from a cloth dealer of Madura 
at two kalams for marriage expenses. The total existing debt is Rs. 1,300. 
Partition has been effected between the two brothers and each has three 
acres. His brother has no debt; he has incurred debts because he has a 
bigger family. He also cultivates three acres on kuthagai. He is paying 
interest regularly on the debt of Rs. 1,300. The lands taken on lease will 
yield 12 kalams for the first crop and 10 kalams for the second crop. He 
pays a lease amount of 8 to 10 kalams per acre. He will get a total 
net yield of 35 kalams. He will get 48 kalams from the three acres owned 
by him. Thirty kalams will be reserved for maintenance. The remaining 
53 kalams will be just sufficient for paying interest on the debt and meeting 
other family expenses. He keeps a farm servant and a cowboy 

D 

About seven years ago Rs. 1,000 borrowed from a brother ryot on mort¬ 
gage of land at 10) per cent for discharging prior debt. In three years the 
debt became Rs. 1,200. This was liquidated by borrowing Rs. 1,200 from a 
money-lender of Madura on othi of three acres. Rs. 300 was borrowed 
from the same person at 1) kalams for marriage and funeral expenses; 
1) acres of land were sold for Rs. 2,250 to a local ryot _and the debts men¬ 
tioned above were cleared off He borrowed Rs. 1,600 ^from a cloth dealer 
of Madura (Rs. 1,000 on othi of 2 acres 60 cents and Rs. 600 on mortgage 
at 1J kalams) and bought one acre of land with the borrowed money. Rs. 200 
borrowed from a cloth dealer of Madura on mortgage at 12 per cent and 
Rs. 200 borrowed from another cloth dealer of Madura on mortgage at 18 
per cent for house building. Total debt Rs. 2,000. He is cultivating the 
othi land of 2 acres 60 cents on varam. He is also cultivating 4) acres of 
land on lease (2) acres on lease of 10 kalams per acre aqd 2 acres on lease 
of 4) kalams per acre). On the varam land the yield will be 15 plus 8 or 23 
kalams per acre. He has to give half the yield as varam. 

E 

He had bought 7 acres of land in public auction. For that purpose 
he had borrowed Rs. 2,000 from a money-lender of Madura at 12 per cent 
on mortgage. He took a loan of Rs. 500 from Government and improved the 
land. He borrowed Rs. 600 from a paddy trader at 1) per cent on pro-note 
for purchase of cattle and agricultural expenses. He borrowed Rs, 2,000 
from a butcher of Madura at II kalams on mortgage for purchase of land. 
Four and a half acres of land were sold for Rs. 4,500 and out of this amount 
Rs. 2,500 was paid to the butcher, Rs. 1,500 was paid to the money-lender 
on account of arrears of interest and Rs. 500 was credited towards the 
principal. The balance of Rs. 1,500 (principal) was not paid and the creditor 
filed a suit for Rs, 6,000 (on account of principal and arrears of interest) includ¬ 
ing the sum of Rs. 1,500 paid as interest for which the debtor had not obtained 
a receipt. He deposited Rs. 3,100 in Court as that was the amount really 
due to the creditor. As regards the false claim made by the creditor, the 
matter was taken to the High Court on appeal and the case is still suh judice 

I.—5 
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Four years ago Rs, 3,500 borrowed on othi of 6 acres from a grocery 
merchant of Madura for family expenses and paying arrears of interest on 
debts. Three years ago Rs. 8,500 borrowed on othi of 14 acres from another 
grocery merchant of Madura for litigation expenses and depositing the debt 
in court. About two years ago he borrowed Rs. 1,200 from a grocery merchant 
of Madura on othi of 2.j acres for litigation expenses. Of the 22J acres of 
othi land he is cultivating 4 acres on varam. 18J acres are in the posses¬ 
sion of the creditors. He has still 12 acres of land including 70 cents 
purchased last year at Rs. 11 a cent. For purchasing this land ho borrowed 
Rs. 800 from a ryot of Tirumangalam taluk on mortgage at 1J kalams. He 
has to pay interest only on this amount. 

F 

When his father died five or six years ago the family owned 7 acres with 
a debt of Rs. 1,000. 11s. 1,000 was borrowed from two women of the 

Sourashtra community (Rs. 500 at 1J kalams and Rs. 500 at 2 kalams) on 
mortgage of 7 acres and the debt left by the father was paid. Owing to non¬ 
payment of interest and the borrowing of small sums from the same creditors 
the debt increased to Rs. 2,100. One and a half acres of land were sold at 
Rs. 7-8-0 per cent. Rs. 1,200 was borrowed from a money-lender of Parama- 
kudi at 1J kalams. With these amounts the debt of Rs. 2,100 was cleared off. 
Rs. 300 was borrowed from a ryot of the village on othi of 66 cents for buying 
cart bulls and plough bulls. Rs, 400 was borrowed from another ryot of the 
village on othi of 80 cents for marriage expenses. Rs. 500 was borrowed 
from a Sourashtra of Madura at 1J kalams for family expenses including 
sister’s marriage. Sixty-six cents were sold to the othidar at Rs. 6 a cent. 
The debt of Rs. 1,200 to the Paramakudi Chetti became Rs. 2,000. Nearly two 
acres were sold to him in order to liquidate his debt. One and a quarter acres 
of land were sold at different times in small plots for a total sum of Rs 1,000. 
This sum was utilized in clearing off miscellaneous debts. He has now 
li acres of land with a debt of Rs. 900. He is triune officer of another 
village getting Rs. 7 per mensem. He does not cultivate an.y other land 
on varam or lease. 


PEYKULAM VILLAGE. TIRUMANGALAM TALUK. 

This village is four miles to the east of the Kallikudi Railway station on 
the Madura-Virudunagar line. No road passes through the village. There 
are cart-tracks leading from the village to the villages of Kurayur, Sennam- 
patti and Kokkulancherri, but they are practically impassable during the 
rainy weather because of the clayey soil. 

The area of the village is 1,621 acres. The population of the village 
according to the census of 1921 was 1,187 of which 602 were males and 585 
females. The population according to the census of 1911 was 1,107 of which 
573 were males and 534 females. At the end of 1928 there was a population 
of 1,234 of which 619 were males and 615 females. There is a Taluk Board 
Elementary school in the village with five classes and 39 boys and 6 girls 
on its rolls. There was not sufficient rain in the village in 'fasli 1338 the 
total rainfall being only 9‘25 inches. The village is a purely dry one where 
the chief crops raised are cotton (mostly of the karunganni 'and uppam 
varieties), cholam, groundnut, ragi, varagu and chillies. Garden cultivation 
of chillies is a special feature of the village. Though water can only be 
found at a depth of ten or twelve yards,, there are as many as 93 wells in 
the village. Ragi and chilli crops are irrigated from these wells by means 
of lifts worked by bullocks. The caste people of the village consist of 
Kambala Naickens, Reddis, Mooppans, Nadars, Konars and Mudalivars 
.There are also depressed class families of Pariahs, Chakkiliyas and Pailars 
Most of the Mooppans, some Naickens, Nadars and the depressed classes 
earn their living by labour while the others own lands. The Konars also 
own flocks of sheep. Seven Reddis and three Naickens who own lands lend 
money to their brother ryots. The village is in a very insanitary condition 
with narrow and foul smelling lanes and with houses jumbled together 
without auy plan or arrangement. The ryots of the village are a very 
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hardworking class and though the soil is not as fertile as that of villages 
like Kallikudi and Vellakulam, 'the yield of the lands is generally fair chiefly 
on account of the unremitting attention paid by the ryots to agriculture. 
They buy good bulls and look after them properly. They used to got good 
profits when chillies fetched a high price in Virudunagar market, but there 
has been a decline in the price of that commodity in recent years with the 
result that the ryots are not as prosperous as they otherwise would have 
been. It is a satisfactory feature of the village that only 37 pattadars are 
absentees. 

2. Appendix I shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 
1338 in the village market. Of the total extent of 1,397 acres cultivated 
in fasli 1338, the extents cultivated with cotton, cholam,. varagu, groundnut, 
vali, kambu, ragi, chillies and gingelli are 434 acres (410 acres—Uppam 
and Karunganni and 24 acres Cambodia), 339 acres, 105 acres, 157 acres, 
114 acres, 88 acres, 53 acres, 45 acres and 31 acres respectively. The extents 
cultivated with other crops are small. 

The total land revenue of the village is Rs. 2,876 and land-cess Rs. 354. 

3. Appendix II shows the classification of holdings according to size and 
the extents cultivated by owners and tenants respectively. Seventy-four 
per cent of the pattadars in the village own from 1 to 5 acres and 19 per cent 
from 6 to 10 acres; 3 per cent of the pattadars own from 11 to 15 acres, 3 
per cent from 16 to 25 acres, and 1 per cent (five pattas) from 26 to 85 acres. 
Twenty per cent of the pattadars own up to one aero, 24 per cent from 1 to 2 
acres, 13 per cent from 2 to 3 acres,. 8 per cent from 3 to 4 acres and 9 per cent 
from 4 to 5 acres. The ryots have no subsidiary industry to enable them 
to supplement their income from land. Those who do not get sufficient 
income from their lands supplement their income by labour. The lands 
are mostly cultivated by the owners themselves and the extents let on lease 
or varam tenure are small. Ninty-one per cent of the total acreage is culti¬ 
vated by owners, 7 per cent is let oil lease and 2 per cent on varam. The 
rate of lease amount for dry land ranges from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per kuli of 
60 cents and for garden land the rate is Rs. 20 per kuli. Varam is usually 
half the produce for all the crops except chillies. For chillies only two-fifths 
of the yield is given to the landholder. For garden land the landholder 
has to pay the kist and the cost of manure; the cost of irrigation is borne 
by the varamdar. In the case of dry land, kist and cost of manure are 
shared equally between the varamdar and the landowner. 

4. There are 275 families in the village. Of these 68 families get sufficient 
income from their lands to maintain themselves, 52 supplement their income 
from their own lands, by cultivating the lands of others on varam or kuthagai 
(lease), 125 supplement their income from land by labour, 2 families owning 
no land cultivate the lands of others on lease and 28 live by labour. 

5. The livestock in the village consists of 930 sheep and goats, 156 bulls, 
36 cows, 16 she-buffaloes and 58 calves. There are 63 carts in the village, 

6. There are three classes of soil in the village, Ivarisal (black soil),. 
Vellaiman (white-soil) and Pottal (gravelly-soil). Ragi, chillies, cotton and 
varagu are grown on black soil, ragi,. chillies, cholam and groundnut on white 
soil and kuthiraivali on Pottal. On an average the yield of one acre of 
cotton may be put at 1A pothis (1 pothi = IIP maunds), cholam, two pothis 
of 120 Madras measures each, groundnut and ragi four pothis each; varagu 
five pothis and chillies six pothis. The prevailing price of cotton and dried 
chillies is Rs. 50 per pothi, ragi Rs. 15,, cholam and varagu Rs. 10 and 
groundnut Rs. 9. The value of seed required for one acre of cotton is 
Rs. 1-4-0, cholam 12 annas, groundnut Rs. 5, ragi 8 annas, varagu 6 annas, 
chillies Re. 1. Better ploughs and plough bulls are used in this dry village 
than in the wet villages of Chittampatti and Kodikulam. Bulls worth 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 per pair are used. A ryot who owns 10 acres with garden 
land or 15 acres without garden land will have a pair of bulls; a ryot who 
owns less than 10 acres of dry land usually owns only one hull and he will 
get a loan of another bull from another ryot under the exchange system. 
If he owns garden land he will generally have a pair of bulls. The smaller 
ryots who own no bulls hire a pair of bulls at Re. 1 per day. As the bulls 
are looked after properly, they will fetch good prices when sold and conse¬ 
quently the ryots incur no loss under this head. The fodder of cattle consists 
of cholam stalks, varagu straw, cotton seed and cholam bran. The ryots 
have cholam stalks, varagu straw and cholam bran and they have to pay only 
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for cotton seed. About eight pothis of cotton seed worth Rs. 80 are required 
for feeding a pair of bulls for a year. Two additional ploughshares are 
required every year as the soil is hard. The annual recurring expenditure 
ill respect ol a plough (including carpenter’s and blacksmith’s charges) is 
about Rs. 8 and that of an irrigation lift Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. For each pair 
of bulls owned by a ryot,, he will have a cart, a spade and a pick-axe. The 
annual depreciation of a cart worth Rs. 100 may be put at Rs. 10; the 
depreciation on account of a spade and a pick-axe may be put at 12 annas. 
Ploughing charges per acre (with one’s own bulls) come to' Rs, 3. The fields 
cultivated with ragi and chillies are divided into a number of small plots 
to facilitate irrigation and the cost of doing so is Rs. 3 per acre. The cost 
of transplanting one acre of ragi and one acre of chillies comes to Rs. 1-8-0 
and Re, 1 respectively. The cost of irrigating an acre of ragi and an acre of 
chillies may be put at Rs. 7 and Rs. 60 respectively. Weeding is done thrice for 
cotton and chillies,, twice for groundnut, varagu and ragi and once for eholain. 
The cost of weeding is Rs. 5 per acre for chillies, Rs. 3 for cotton, Rs. 1-8-0 
for groundnut, varagu and ragi and 12 annas for cholam. The harvesting 
charges come to Rs. 6 per acre for cotton and chillies, Rs. 3 per acre for 
groundnut and 11s. 1-8-0 per acre for ragi and varagu. The only manure 
used is the dung of cattle and sheep. When the quantity of farm manure 
available is not sufficient for manuring all the fields in a holding, the defici¬ 
ency is made good by penning flocks of sheep in the fields on payment of u 
charge of Rs. 5 per acre on an average. There are throe rates of assessment 
in the village, 11s. 2-12-0, Rs. 2 and Rs. 1-8-0. The average rate of assess¬ 
ment for the extent cultivated works out to Rs. 2 per acre. Appendix III 
shows the details of income and expenditure in respect of holdings of small,, 
medium and large sizes in the village, i.e., 10, 20 and 50 acres. The average 
net profit per acre ranges from Rs. 37-1-0 to Rs. 39-10-0. 

The price of an acre of karisal land varies from Rs. 200 to 11s. 350 per 
acre, of vellai land from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 and of pottal land from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 50. The price of garden land ranges from Rs. 400 to Rs. 760 per acre. 

7. Cotton is sold in the village as kapas and not as lint. The ryots 
sell all the kapas in the village to the petty traders of Peykulam and 
outside villages who take it to Virudunagar market in country carts. 
Virudunagar is six miles from Peykulam. The price is fixed before the 
cotton is bought. If the ryots have full confidence in the trader, they are 
content to.receive payment after the cotton is sold in the market; otherwise 
payment is insisted on before the cotton is delivered to him. No advance 
is taken from the petty trader on the understanding that the kapas will be 
sold to him. The ryots ascertain the market price from the local dealers 
or others. Generally a pothi of cotton is sold in the village for Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 
less than the price at which it is sold in the Virudunagar market. The petty 
trader has to pay Rs. 2 on account of cart hire for three pothis or six bags, 
8 annas for cartman’s feeding charges and toll and a mahimai of 4 annas per 
pothi to the villagers. He has also to pay a commission of 10 annas per 
pothi to the big trader (including 2 annas for weighing and labour charges) 
for selling the cotton in the market. It is not uncommon for petty traders 
to mix superior and inferior cotton and sell it in the market at a favourable 
price. Sometimes petty traders are engaged by big traders to buy cotton 
for them from the ryots and in that case the big traders meet all the expenses 
and pay a commission not exceeding one rupee per pothi to the petty trader. 
At Virudunagar there are agents of Messrs. Harvey & Co,, Volkart Bros., 
Ralli Bros., Japan Trading Company and Bombay Company, These com¬ 
panies have ginning factories in Virudunagar. The big traders contract 
with these firms to supply a fixed number of hales of lint of a particular 
quality and the kapas is ginned in their factories. If the lint falls below 
the standard and is rejected, ginning charges will have to be paid. The 
seed is taken by the big traders who sell it to other traders or ryots. The price 
which the big traders pay for the kapas will depend upon the rate at which 
they have contracted to sell lint to the firms. Sometimes they buy cotton 
and hold up the stock in expectation of higher prices. Last year kapas was 
sold in Virudunagar at prices ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. This year 
price has fallen from Rs. 63 to Rs. 50. The final picking of cotton will be 
over by the middle of May. Within a month most of the kapas will be 
sold by the ryots. If the price is low, the bigger ryots will hold up the stock 
for sale at higher prices later oil. The smaller ryots usually borrow the 
sums required for cultivation expenses from the larger ryots of the village 
pr of outside villages in the months of August to October and repay the 
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amounts in March to May. Even if loans are taken from a local ryot who 
also happens to he a petty trader in cotton, there is "no obligation on the 
part of the ryots to sell the cotton to him and they are at liberty to sell 
it to the trader who offers the highest price. No brokers are employed for sale 
of cotton in tne village and no deductions are made from the price. Standard 
weights are used and payments are usually prompt. The weighing chargo 
of one anna per pothi is paid to the coolie by the purchaser. 

Cotton from Peykulam is mostly taken to Yirudunagar which is an 
important market with a number of ginning factories. Occasionally it is 
also taken to Kallikudi where agents of some of the big traders of Virudu- 
Iiagar buy the kapas and gin it in the local ginning factories. The owners 
of the three ginning factories at Kallikudi do not buy kapas and gin it on 
their own account; but content themselves with ginning kapas for big traders 
on receipt of ginning charges. 

8. Investments .—As in the wet villages of Chittampatti and Kodikulam, 
tho ryots usually invest their savings in the purchase of land. The tendency 
to borrow money and buy land is more pronounced here. There are no chit 
associations in the village. Kambala N a yak a ns do not spend much on orna¬ 
ments. They spend only about Ks. 100 per woman whereas the Reddis spend 
about Us. 250. One Reddiyar owning .50 acres has invested Rs. 1,000 in 
ornaments. This seems to lie the maximum amount invested in ornaments 
in the village. 

9. There is no co-operative society in the village; neither any nidlii nor 
private hank. Tho smaller ryots usually take loans from the larger ryots 
of the village or of outside villages. Eighty-seven per cent of the loans were 
taken from tho ryots of the village and 13 per cent from those of outside 
villages. Seventy per cent os tho loans were granted on mortgage and 25 
per cent on pro-note. Five per cent was given as hand-loans. The usual 
rate of interest was 12 per cent. There are ten ryot money-lenders in the 
village. 

10. An examination of tho records in the Suli-Registrar's office shows that 
during tho period of eight years from 1921 to 1928 there were 44 othis or 
mortgages with possession aggregating Rs. 12,018 which gives an average of 
live othis and Rs. 1,502 per year. The amount of each othi thus averages 
Rs. 300. During the period of eight years referred to above 225 simple 
mortgages were effected to on aggregate amount of Rs. 74,705. This gives 
an average of 28 mortgages and Rs. 9,338 per year. The amount of each 
siinplo mortgage thus averages R.s. 333. As regards the rates of interest, 
89 per cent of tho amounts were borrowed at 12 per cent, 0 per cent of the 
amounts at 9 per cent and 4 per cent of tho amounts at 104 per cent. The 
amounts borrowed at from 15 to 182 per cent were very small. The period 
of othis generally ranges from three to ten years while tho period of mortgage 
is usually only ten months. No simple bonds and pro-notes were registered. 

11. Indebtedness .—My enquiry shows that the existing indebtedness of 
the village is Rs. 52,392 (vide Appendix IV) of which a sum of Rs. 36,795 
was borrowed on mortgage, Us. 13,197 on pro-note and Rs. 2,400 as hand-loans,. 
A sum of Rs. 45,632 was borrowed from the ryots of the village and Rs. 6,760 
from those of outsido villages. A sum of Rs. 20,735 was borrowed for pur¬ 
chase of lauds, Rs. 15,255 for discharging prior debts. Rs. 5,845 for family 
expenses,. Rs. 4,520 for house-building, Rs. 3,485 for purchase of bulls, 
Rs. 1,417 for cultivation expenses and Rs. 1,130 for digging wells. Tho 
prior debts appear to have been mostly incurred for purchase of land hut 
it is not possible to got the actual figures. A sum of Rs. 43,,197 was borrowed 
at 12 per cent, Rs. 1,450 at 18 per cent, Its. 320 at 15 per cent and Rs. 175 
at 24 per cent. A sum of Rs. 7,250 was borrowed on mortgage of land with 
possession. 

12. Indebtedness prevails to a greater extent among the smaller land- 
owners than among the larger ones. Of the total debt of Rs. 52,392, only 
a sum of Rs. 6,840 is due from ryots holding 15 acres and above. The 
percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders is 13 and for the smaller 
ones 87. During the past five years 52 acres have passed from tho smaller 
ryots of the village to larger ones. The indebtedness per head in the village 
is only 42 as against 48 in Kodikulam and 66 in Chittampatti. Of a total 
number of 136 ryots who have taken loans only 11 persons have taken loans 
of Rs. 1,000 and above; and of these only three persons havo a debt of 
more than Rs. 1,500, i.e., Rs. 3,550, Rs. 2,550 and Rs. 1,700. Tho bulk 
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of these debts were incurred for purchase of land and house-building. In 
their eagerness to secure lands which adjoin their holdings the ryots some¬ 
times pay more than what the land is really worth and thereby incur loss. 
I came across only a solitary case of indebtedness through extravagance. 
A detailed account in respect of that case will be found in Appendix V-a. 

18. General ,—On the whole the economic condition of the village cannot 
be said to be unsatisfactory. It is a self-sufficient village with an industrious 
population capable of earning good profits if there are sufficient rains. The 
ryots have not taken to a standard of living higher than that warranted by 
their income. There is co-operation among the villagers and the lands do 
not pass to outsiders. The establishment of a co-operative society for pur¬ 
chasing cotton from the ryots, holding tip the stock and selling it at favourable 
prices later on either as kapas or as lint will enable the ryots to secure the 
profits which now go to middlemen. 


APPENDIX I. 


Area under each 

Cotton 

crop— 





1 

ACS. 

.. 426-78 

U 

ACS 

7-31 

Cholam 






.. 337 23 

1-35 

Varagu .. 






.. 163-60 

1-40 

Groundnut 






.. 164 88 

1-70 

Vali 






., 114 38 


Cumbu 






.. 87-60 

0 47 

Eagi 


L-, 




.. 39-10 

13 87 

Chillies 


• * 


, , 


7 ‘ 12 

37-60 

Gingelly 

Takaralai ., ,. 


« i 




.. 29-87 

0-92 






9-48 

., 

DlioH 






6-91 

0 09 

Horscgram 






6-40 


Moohai 


« • 




4-92 

0-48 

Blaokgram 


« • 




4-03 

0-06 

Thinai 


• ♦ 


* . 


1-60 

• • 

Tamarind 






1-46 

# , 

Tobacco 


• < 




010 

1-39 

Paddy .. 


• • 




.. 0-31 

., 

V egetables .. 






1-41 

008 






Total 

.. 1,397-07 

66-62 


2. Gross yield under each crop— 


Cotton ., 

Cholam ,. 

Varugu 

Groundnut 

Vali 

Cumbu 

Kagi 

Cbmies 

Gingelly 

Takaralai. .. 

Dboll 

Horsegiam 

Moehai 

Blackgram 

Thinai 

Tobacco 

Paddy 



3 j pothis of 12 tulaius each. 

3 pothis of 120 Madras measures each. 


3. Value of the yield as per prices which obtained in iasli 1338 in the 


village market— 

R9. 

Cotton . 27,123 

Cholam . 6,770 

VaTagu .. . ,, 8,250 

Groundnut ,, .. .. . 6,834 
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Vali .. 

Cnmbu 

Kagi 

Chillies 

Gingelly 

Takaralai 

Dholl 

Horsegram 

Moohai 

Blaokgram 

Thinai 

Tobacoo 

Paddy 


RS. 

*,578 

2,840 

3,180 

13,400 

2,480 

338 

70 

72 

60 

60 

90 

84 

45 


Total . . 74,872 



Appendix 

II. 



Holdings classified 

by size— 








PATTaS. 

ACS. 

PER CENT. 

* F rom 1 to 6 acres 



264 

500 59 

73-6 

,, 6 to 10 



66 

462-10 

19-1 

„ 11 to 16 „ 



y 

If 9 77 

2-6 

,, 16 to 20 ., 



6 

81-30 

16 

„ 21 to 25 „ 



6 

131 17 

17 

,, 26 to 36 „ 



sA a 

98-78 

0-9 

„ :i6 to 45 „ 



i 

43-80 

0 3 

,, 46 to 86 ,, 



l 

82 98 

0-3 




346 

1,616-49 

100-0 




p Arras. 

ACS. 

PER CENT. 

* Up to 1 acre 



70 

38-36 

20-3 

From 1 to 2 acres 



81 

121-96 

23-6 

„ 2 to 3 „ 



46 

113-14 

13-3 

„ 3 to 4 ,, 



26 

94 01 

7-6 

,, 4 to 6 „ 



31 

139-13 

9-0 




264 

606-59 

73-6 

Extents cultivated 

by owners 

and 

tenants— 






PATTaS . 

ACS. 

PER CENT. 

Cultivated by owner 

.. 

, , 

291 

1,384-32 

91-3 

Let on lease .. 

. . 

, . 

45 

102-67 

6-8 

Let on varatn . 

•* 

•• 

9 

29-60 

1-9 




346 

1,616 49 

100-0 


Appendix III. 

(«) 

Detail s of income and expenditure for a holding of 10 acres of dry land 
of which H acres are cultivated with cotton, 2 with ckolam, 2 with r a rag a 
and 1 each with vagi, groundnut and chillies. 

Income. 

Yield— 

RS. A. F. 


Cotton 

3 X 11 or 

8J pothis at Es. 60 per potbi 

.. It 7 

Ghoiain 

2 X 2 

or 

4 pothis at ,, 10 ,, 

40 

Varagu 

2 X 5 

or 10 pothis at „ 10 

.. 100 

Ragi 

1 X 4 

or 

4 pothis at „ 16 „ 

60 

Groundnut 1 X * 

or 

4 pothis at „ 9 ,, 

86 

Chillies 

1 X 6 

or 

6 pothis at „ 60 ,, 

. . 300 


Total .. 723 8 0 
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Expenditure, 


deed— 

Cotton 5/3 tularn per aore at Rs. 18 pet pothi of 12 tulams 

R». li X 3 . . 

Cholam six measures per acre at 8 measures per rupee 

As. 12 X 2 .. 

Varagu three measures p3r aore at 8 measures per rupee 

As. 6 X 2. .. 

Ragi three measures per aore at 6 measures per rupee 

As. 8 X 1.. 

Groundnut fifteen measures per aore at 3 measures per rupee 

Rs. 5x1. 

Chillies half measure per aore at A measure per rupee 
Re. 1 XI .. ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 


ms, a, r. 


3 12 0 
18 0 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 


Agricultural implements— 

One plough annual recurring expenditure 
One irrigation lift—annual recurring expenditure 
One oart worth Rs. 100—depreciation 
One pair of hulls—Rs. 200—feeding charges 
One spade—a piok-axe —depreciation 

Labour— 

Ploughing at Rs. 3 jer aore .. .. .. 

Division into small plots for ragi and okillies at Rs. 3 per aore 

2X3 .. 

Transplanting—ragi -1 aore at Rs. 1Jper acre,. .. .. 

,, chillies, 1 aore at Re. 1 per aore .. .. 

Irrigation—ragi —:?s. 7 ; chillies Rs. 60 
Weeding—onoe oholarn—2 acres at As. 12 per aore .. 
Weeding—twice—2 varagu, 1 groundnut and 1 ragi—at 

Rs. 1£ per aore 4 X If '. 

Weeding—thrioe—cotton—3 acres at Rs. 3 per aore .. . . 

„ chillies— 1 aore at Its. 5 per aore .. 

Harvesting—ootton at Rs. 6 per aore—3 X 6 •. 

oholam at Rs. 1| per aore—2 X H .. 

varagu at Rs li; per aore—2 X l| ., 

groundnut at Rs. 3 per aore—1 X 3 


Manure 
Land revenue 


8 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
80 0 0 
0 12 0 


30 0 0 

6 0 0 
18 0 
10 0 
67 0 0 
18 0 

6 0 0 
9 0 0 


6 0 
18 0 


0 
0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


per aore—i X 0 

6 

0 

0 

'* . . , . . , , 

60 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

Total expenditure ., 

PO | 

40 

12 

0 

Net profit .. 

370 

12 

0 

Average net profit per acre . 

37 

1 

0 


W 

Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 20 acres of dry land 
of which 6 acres are cultivated with cotton, 4 with cholam, 4 with varagu, 
2 each with ragi, groundnut and chillies: 


. Income. 


Yield- 

Cotton—6 X 1J or 7§ pothis at Hs, 50 per pothi .. 
Cholam— 4 x 2 or 8 pothis at Rs.-10 per pothi ,. 
Varagu—4 X 5 or 20 pothis at Rs. 10 per pothi .. 
Ragi—2 X 4 or 8 pothis at Rs. 16 per pothi 
Groundnut—2 X 4 or 8 pothis at Rs. 9 per pothi 
Chillies—2 x 6 or 12 pothis at Rs. 50 per pothi ,. 


RS. A. F. 


375 0 0 
80 0 0 
200 0 0 
120 O 0 
72 0 0 
600 0 0 


Total 1,447 0 0 
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Expenditure. 


Seed— 

Cotton—6/6 tulam per acre at Rs, 18 per pothi—Rs. 1}X6. 
Varagu—3 measures per aore at 8 measures per rupee, 

As. 6 X * . 

Cholam—6 measures per a,ore at 8 measures per rupee, 

As. 12 X* . 

Ragi—3 measures per acre at 6 measures per rupee, 

As. 8 X 2 . 

Groundnut—15 measures per acre at 3 measures per rupee, 

Es. 5x2. 

Chillies—f measure per aore at ^ measure per rupee, 1X2. 


Agricultural implements— 

2 Ploughs—Annual recurring expenditure 

1 Irrigation lift—Annual rcourring expenditure 

2 carts worth Es. 200—depreciation 

2 pairs of bulls worth Es. 850—Feeding charges ., 
2 spades and 2 pickaxes—depreciation 


Labour— 

Ploughing at Es. 3 per acre Ea. 20 X 3 .. ., 

Division into plots for ragi and chillies at Bb. 3 per acre— 
Es. 8 X 4 .. •• . 

Transplanting ragi 2 aoree at Rb. 1£ per aore ,. ,, 

Chillies 2 aore at Be. 1 per aore 
Irrigation—Chillies—2 acres at Es. 60 per aore—Es. 60x2. 

Eagi—2 acres at He. 7 per acre—Es. 7X2,. 
Weeding—Once—Cholam—4 acres at Es. ^ per acre 

twioe—4 varagu, 2 groundnut, 2 vagi at Rb. 1-J 

per aore Re. 1 j X 8. 

thrice—Cotton—6 acres at Es. 3 per aore .. 

,, Chillies—2 acres at Es. 5 per acre ,. 

Harvesting—Cotton at Es. 6 per acre—Es. 6X6 

Cholam at Ea. 1§- per aore—Es. l£ X 4 
Varagu at Es. l{ per acre—Rs. 1| x 4 
Eagi at Rs. Ik per acre—Its. 14X2 
Groundnut at Rs. 3 per aore—Es. 3X2 
Chillies at Es. 6 per aore—Eg. 6X2 ,. 

Manure .. .. .. ,. .. .. ,, ,, 

Land revenue. 


Total expenditure 


Net profit .. 


Average net profit per aore ,. 


rb- 

A. 

P. 

7 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 


16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


60 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

680 

8 

0 

766 

8 

0 

38 

5 

0 


<c) 


Details oj income and expenditure for a holding of 50 acres of dry land 
of which 16 acres are cultivated with cotton, 10 with cholam, 10 with varagu , 
C with groundnut, 4 each with ragi and chillies. 


Yield- 

Cotton .. 
Cholam ,. 
Varagu .. 
Groundnut 
Eagi 
Chillies 


Income. 


ns. a, 


16 X 1« or 20 potbis at Rs. 60 per pothi .. 1,000 0 

10 X 2 or 20 potbis at Es. 10 per pothi .. 200 0 

10 X 5 or 60 potbis at Eg. 10 per pothi .. 600 0 

6X4 or 24 pothis at Es. 9 per pothi ,, 216 0 

4X4 or 16 potbis at Es. 16 per pothi.. 240 0 

4x6 or 24 pothis at Es. 60 per potbi ., 1,200 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total .. 3,366 0 0 


1—6 
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Expenditure. 


ItS. A. P. 

Cotton .. .. 5/6 tulam per acre at Rs. 18 per pothi 

Its. 1-1-0 X 16 . ■ • • .. 20 0 0 

Choi a in ., .. 6 measures per acre at 8 measures per 

rupee, Re. 0-12-0 X 10 .. .. .. 7 8 0 

Varagu .. 3 measures per acre at 8 measures per 

rupee, Re. 0-6-0 X 10 ., .. ., 3 12 0 

Eagi .. .. 3 measures pet acre at 6 measures per 

rupee, Ke. 0-8-0 x 4. 2 0 0 

Groundnut .. 15 measures per acre at 3 measures per 

rupee, Es. 5-0-0 X 6 .. .. .. 30 0 0 

Chillies .. | measure per acre at J measure per rupee, 

Ee. 1-0-0 X 4. 4 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

Three ploughs—annual recurring expenditure .. .. .. 24 0 0 

Two irrigation lifts—annual recurring expenditure .. .. 30 8 0 

Three carts—worth Es. 300 depreciation .. .. .. 30 0 0 

Three pairs of bulls—Es. 600 feeding charges .. .. .. 240 0 0 

Three spades and three pickaxes—depreciation .. .. .. 2 4 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing at Ks. .3 per acre—Es. 3 X 60 .. .. .. 150 0 0 

Division into small plots for ragi and chillies at Rs 3 per aore 

- Es. S X 8 .. .. .. 24 0 0 

Transplanting ragi—4 acres ot Es. 1-8-0 per acre—Es. 1-8-0 

X 4 ... 6 0 0 

Transplanting chillies—4 acres at Ke. 1 per aore—Ke. 1x4.. 4 0 0 

Irrigation—chillies—4 aetes at Es. 60 per acre .. .. 240 0 0 

Do. ragi—4 acres at Es. 7 per aero .. .. .. 28 0 0 

Weeding—once—cbolam—10 aores at Ee. 0-12-0 per aore .. 7 8 0 

Do. twice—10 varagu, 6 groundnut and 4 ragi— 

Es, 1-8-0 X 20 . 30 0 0 

Do. thrice—cotton—16 acres at Es. 3 per aore .. .. 48 0 0 

Do. thrice - chillies—4 acres at Es. 5 per acre ,. .. 20 0 0 

Harvesting—ootton—16 acres at. Es. 6 per aore- -Es. 6 x 16 .. 96 0 0 

Do. cholam—10 aores at Eh. 1-8-0 per aore— 

Es. 1-8-0 X 10. 16 0 0 

Do. varagu—10 acres at Es. 1-8-0 per aore— 

Es. 1-8-0 X 10. 15 0 0 

Do. groundnut—6 aores at Bs. 3 per acre—Es. 3X6.. 18 0 0 

Do. ragi—4 aores at Es, 1 8-0 per acre—Es. 1-8-0 

X 4 .. ., . 6 0 0 

Do. chillies—4 acres at Rs. 6 per acre—Es. 6X1 .. 24 0 0 

Manure . ,. .. ,. 160 0 0 

Land revenue ., . 100 0 0 


Total expenditure 

.. 1,375 

0 

0 

Net profit 

.. 1,981 

0 

0 

A vetage net profit per acre 

39 

10 

0 


Appendix IV. 


RS. PER CENT 

Total indebtedness of the village—Rs. 52,392. 

1. Classified according to the agency from which the debt was contracted— 

Kyols of the village .. .. .. .. .. .45,632 87 

Kyots of outside villages .. .. .. .. 6,760 13 

2. Classified according to the mode by which the debt was contracted— 

Mortgage .. .. •• •• - 36,795 70 

Pro-notes .. .. .. ■■ .. 13,197 25 

Hand loans ,, ,, .. ,, 2,400 5 
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3. Classified according to purpose- 
purchase of lands 
Discharging prior debts 
jPamily expenses 
House-building .. 

Purchase of bulls 
Cultivation expenses 
Digging wells 

4. Classified according to rate 
Othi 

12 per cent 

16 „ .. .. 

18 „ .. 

21 


es of 


interest—- 


ns. 

20,735' 
15,255 
6,£45 
1,526 
3,485 
1,417 
1,130 

7,250 

43,197 

320 

1,460 

175 


Appendix V. 

Families involved in debt. 

A 

About ten years ago lie had 28 kulis of land and a dobt of Rs, 600. He 
borrowed Rs. 1,500 from a ryot of the village on mortgage at 12 per cent for 
repaying the old debt which had doubled itself owing to non-payment of 
interest for four years. The balance of the amount (Rs. 300) was spent in 
purchasing bulls. A sum of Rs. 1,500 was borrowed from a ryot of the 
village on mortgage, at 12 per cent for buying 5J kulis of land with a well. 
The land did not yield properly. No interest was paid for three years for 
either of the above debts. The entire holding with the exception of three- 
fourths of a kuli was sold for Rs. 4,200 last year and both the debts were 
cleared off. Last year .Rs, 100 was borrowed from a ryot of the village at 
12 per cent for purchasing 1J kulis of land. He ran into debt on account of 
his eldest son’s extravagance. The latter elopod with a woman to S'ivakasi 
in Ramnad district and is earning his living there as a petty vendor. His 
brothers and sisters maintain themselves and their father by labour. The 
Is kulis of land have been cultivated with groundnut. 

B 

About six years ago Rs. 1,000 borrowed on mortgage at 12 per cent from 
a ryot of the village for digging a well, purchase of bulls and seed, and 
family expenses. As the land did not yield properly interest was not paid 
and the debt increased to Rs. 1,300'—ten kulis of land were sold to a ryot of 
the village for Rs. 1,000; Rs. 300 was borrowed at 12 per cent from a trader. 
With these amounts the whole debt of Rs. 1,300 was repaid. He has now 
five kulis of land cultivated with cholam and groundnut. He sold his two 
pairs of bulls for liquidating miscellaneous debts. His land is of inferior 
soil and will be worth only Rs. 200. The creditor is asking him to sell his 
house in addition to his land. He is now earning 6 annas a day by doing 
coolie work. 
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Report of M.R.Ry. ML P. NARAYANAN NAYAH Avargal, B.A., 
on the investigation of three villages in Coimbatore district. 


K A MBLI AMP AT I’l VILLAGE, EH ODE TALUK. 

Section I. 

General. 

1. The village is about 17 miles south-west of Erode and three miles and 
a half from Vijayamaugalam Railway station on the Erode-Podanur line. 
The metalled road from Erode to Avanashi passes through the village. There 
is a road from the village to the Vijayamangalam Railway station. There 
are cart-tracks from the village to the villages of Ingur and Varapalayam. 

2. The area of the village is 1,932 acres of which 1,683 acres are Govern¬ 
ment, 114 acres inarn and 133 acres poramboke. The village has seven 
hamlets. 


The population of the village according to the census of 1911 was 1,183 
of which 574 were males and 609 females. The population according to the 
census of 1921 was 1,386 of which 696 were males and 690 females. At the 
end of 1928 there was a population of 1,572 of which 809 were males and 
763 females. 


3. There is a private school in Kambliampatti with three classes with 
a total strength of 17 (16 boys and 1 girl) and one teacher. The classes are 
held on the pial of the monigar’s house. There is no school in any other 
hamlet. There was a private school in Kasipilampalayam, hamlet of 
Kambliampatti, but it has not been working for the past six months. 

4. There is no Post office in the village. The nearest Post office is at 
Vijayamangalam which is three miles distant. There is a post box in the 
monigar’s house which is cleared twice every week, 

5. The village is a dry one where the chief crops raised are kainbu, 
cotton_, cholam, horsogram and ragi. Cambodia cotton, cholam, ragi, arisi- 
kambu and plantains are raised on garden lands, i.e., dry lands with wells, 
and country cotton, kambu, horsogram and groundnut on dry lands with¬ 
out wells. There are 95 wells in the village. Water can be found only at 
a depth of from 13 to 17 yards and the cost of digging a well ranges from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. There was not sufficient rain in the village in fasli 1338, 
the total rainfall being only 10 inches. The ryots state that rainfall was 
scanty in the previous five years with the result that there was scarcity of 
water in the wells and consequent failure of crops. Recently there were 
good rains in the village and the agricultural outlook is therefore promising 
this year. 


6. The village is mostly inhabited by Vollala Goundors, with a small 
percentage of Moopans (slianars or toddy drawers),, Adi-Dravidas and 
Chakkiliyas. The Gounders are mostly landholders while some of them live 
either by cultivating the lands of others or by labour. They are an industrious 
class and with the exception of the big landholders, the landowner and his 
family generally work in the fields. 

7. There are 170 families in the village. Of these 79 have sufficient income 
from their lands to maintain themselves, 27 supplement .their income from 
land by cultivating the lands of others on lease or varam, 13 who have 
no land cultivate the lands of others on lease or varam, 24 supplement their 
income from land by labour and 27 owning no land live by labour. 
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Section II. 

.-1 grie ul lure—0 en eral. 

The following table shows the area under each crop, the gross yield 
under each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in 
fasli 1338 in the village: — 

Area under each crop— 






Area 


Crop. 



t -- 

I orop. 

II crop. 

Total, 




ACS. 

ACS 

ACS. 

Faddy 



3'00 

1-50 

4-50 

Cholam 



131-85 

63 60 

195-35 

Kainbu 



731-08 

, * 

731 08 

Arisikambu 



31-89 

, . 

31 89 

Ragi 



.. 42-40 


42-40 

Horseqram .. 



90-33 

23-00 

113 33 

Thinai 



41-40 


41-40 

Maize 



.. 0 50 

,, 

0-50 

Gingelly . 



.. 13-00 

.. 

13-00 

Varagu .. .. 



0-50 

.. 

0-60 

Cambodia ootton 



33-75 

154*55 

188-30 

Country eottem .. 



3315 

., 

33 15 

Field gram ,. 



1125 

♦, 

11 25 

Groundnut 



24 10 

. , 

24 K) 

Castor 



1(100 

,, 

10 00 

Plantains .. 



12-95 

, , 

12 95 

Pomegranates .. 



.. 1-00 

.. 

1-00 

Chillies .. . , 



0-76 

7*35 

810 

Brinjals .. 



0 10 

•• 

0 10 


Total 

.. 1,213-00 

249-90 

1,462 90 

•oss yield and value of each crop —• 



Crop. 



Gross yield. 

Value. 






»s. a. r. 

Paddy 



18 pothis 

676 0 0 

Qholura 



.. 130 „ 


4,160 0 0 

Kambu ,. 



.. 487 „ 


11,688 0 0 

.Arisikatubu ., 



.. 32 „ 


864 0 0 

Ragi .» 



.. .. 86 „ 


2,720 0 0 

Horse gram »* 



.. 67 „ 


1,824 0 0 

Thinai 



11 „ 


902 0 0 

Maize ,, 



i 

■ • * • o 11 


5 0 0 

Gmgelly 



H „ 


520 0 0 

Varagu 



V. 

• • * • 4 i) 


8 0 0 

Cambodia cotton 



.. 470 


23,500 0 0 

Country cotton 



.. 26 „ 


876 0 0 

Field gram 



1 „ 


38 0 0 

Groundnut ,. 



60 ,, 


960 0 0 

1 astor 



5 ,, 


240 0 0 

Plantains . • 



.. .. 6,200 bunohes . 

5,200 0 0 

Ch LI lies 



.. 200 maunds 

1,200 0 0 

Pomegranates 



.... 


100 0 0 




Total .. 

56,380 0 0 


The average yield per acre of the total area of the village is 11s. 29 and 
of the cultivated extent Rs. 46. The average yield per holding is Us. 293, 
per family Its. 326 and per head Rs. 35. 

2. It will be seen from the above table that of the total extent of 1,932 
acres, an extent of 1,213 acres was cultivated in the village in fasli 1338 and 
that second crop was raised cm 250 acres. Kainbu accounted for the largest 
extent under cultivation (731 acres) and cotton, cliolam and liorsegram came 
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next in order with 221 acres, 195 acres and 113 acres respectively. Ragi 
was raised oil a comparatively smaller extent (42 acres) owing to want of 
sufficient water in the wells. Of the 221 acres under cotton cultivation, 188 
were cultivated with cambodia cotton and 33 acres with country or nadan 
cotton. It is only recently that groundnut has begun to be cultivated. 

8. The soil of Kambliampatti consists of red loam and red sand and is 
not as fertile as that of neighbouring villages like Vijayamangalani and 
Mungilpalayam. The ryots do not manure the fields properly and conse-' 
quently the yield of the lands is low as compared with that of neighbouring 
villages. Ragi is cultivated from June to September, arisikambu and thinai 
from July to September,, cholain from October to January and March to 
June and cotton from October to May. The ryots state that cholain was 
yielding well previously but that it has only a low yield now as the soil has 
become heated owing to the cultivation of cambodia cotton. The present 
average yield of choiam is said to be only two-thirds of a pothi (1 pothi= 
6 mudas = 96 vallams = 384 Coimbatore measures of Rs. 72 weigfit) while 
cambodia cotton yields from two to four pothis per acre (1 pothi = 10 
maunds). Having regard to the smaller proportion of lands yielding 3 
and 4 pothis per acre, the average yield of an acre of cambodia cotton 
in the village is only two and a half pothis. The average yield of an 
acre of ragi is two pothis and that of arisikambu on garden land one 
pothi. The average yield of kambu grown on dry lands called “ kattu 
kambu ” is only two-thirds of a pothi per acre. The low yield is 
due to the fact that "dry lands are neglected by the ryots who- devote their 
attention almost entirely to garden lands from which they expect a greater 
yield on account of the facilities for irrigation. Dry lands are not usually 
manured nor are sheep and goats penned in them as in the case of garden 
lands. Of course those ryots whU own only dry lands will devote proper 
attention to the cultivation of dry lands ancl consequently the yield of those 
lands will be greater. Generally speaking, a holding will consist of both 
garden land and dry land. The yield of horsegram is half a pothi per aero 
and that of groundnut two and a half pothis per acre. The yield of an 
acre of plantains is 400 bunches north Re. 1 per bunch and that of chillies 
25 maunds at Rs. 6 per maund. The yield of an acre of thinai is one pothi 
per acre and that of gingelly two-thirds of a pothi. The average yield of 
fieldgram which is sown along with dry kambu is said to be only 8 
vallams or 32 Coimbatore measures per acre and that of castor three mudas 
or half a pothi. 

4. The price of cambodia cotton was Rs. 50 per pothi, that of country 
cotton Rs. 35, that of choiam and ragi Rs. 32 per pothi, that of arisikambu 
Rs. 27 per pothi, that of kattu kambu Rs, 24 per pothi, that of horsegram 
11s. 32 per pothi, that of thinai Rs. 22, that of fieldgram Rs. 38 per pothi, 
that of gingelly Rs. 60 per pothi and that of groundnut Rs. 16 per pothi. 

5. The ryots do not purchase the wood required for making ploughs but 
get it from the trees in their fields. Even rope is made by the ryots them¬ 
selves. They buy only ploughshares. For making ploughs and fitting plough¬ 
shares to them, a ryot pays 6 vallams or 24 measures of choiam or kambu 
worth Rs. 2 to the carpenter and blacksmith together for each pair of bulls 
ha owns. A man owning 5 acres with garden land will require at least one 
plough, one spade and one pari (leather bucket and pipe) worth Rs. 12 each 
and one pair of bulls. In this village both bulls and cows arc used for 
working the irrigation lift and for ploughing. Generally there will be two 
lifts in each well. The leather bucket which is worth Rs. 7 will last for 
about a year and a half while the leather pipe which is worth Rs. 5 will have 
to be renewed once during the period. The annual expenditure on account 
of a pari will therefore bo Rs. 11. Several persons may have shares in a 
garden. Each plot will be irrigated by turns with the aid of the bulls and 
pari of one of the co-sharers. For each plough, two ploughshares at 6 annas 
each would be required for a year. Bulls are worth from 11s. 100 to Rs. 250 
per pair. The fodder of cattle consists of (1) choiam, ragi and kambu stalks, 
(2) cotton seed and (3) oil cake or rice bran. The ryots need not pay for 
the first item. The average annual expenditure on the other two items will 
be Rs. 40 for a pair of bulls. For four months the cattle are left to graze 
and feeding charges are incurred only for a period of eight months. Four 
ploughings are required for ragi, cotton and choiam and two ploughings 
for kambu and horsegram. Two persons with two pairs of bulls can plough 
an acre in a day. Rs. 4 will have to be paid for ploughing an acre once, 
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if hired bulls are used. If one’s own bulls are used and coolies are engaged 
for ploughing, 12 annas will be the charge for ploughing an acre once. The 
cost of transplanting ragi will be 11s. 1-8-0 per acre. For cholam and cotton, 
division into plots will cost Re. 1 per acre and that for ragi Rs. 1-8-0 (8 
persons at 3 annas each). One acre can he irrigated in one and a half days 
by three persons at 6 annas each. The number of times a field is irrigated 
will depend on the crops grown and on the rainfall. Ragi and chillies require 
more water than cotton and cotton requires more water than cholam. 

6. The ryots of the village do not usually engage coolies for ploughing 
and irrigating; they sometimes engage coolies for weeding and harvesting. 
Picking of cotton is usually done by the women of the family. Whether 
coolies are engaged or not will depend on the number of adults in the family 
who can attend to the work themselves. The big ryots and those who have 
not got sons and daughters who can work in the fields engage farm-servants 
at Rs. 6 each per month. The farm-servants are not fed in the ryots’ house. 
Weeding is don© twice or thrice for cotton. It costs Rs. 3 per acre on an 
average if coolies are engaged. Cholam requires only one weeding costing 
12 annas per acre. The cost of weeding an acre of ragi will be Rs. 2-4-0; 
the cost of weeding arisikambu will be Re. 1 per acre. There is no weeding 
for dry kambu and country cotton. If coolies are. engaged for picking cotton 
it would cost about Rs. Q an acre. Women coolies are engaged for harvest¬ 
ing cholam, kambu. and ragi and men coolies for cutting cholam stalks. 
Harvesting of cholam and ragi will cost Rs. 2 an acre,, arisikambu Rs. 1-8-0 
an acre and dry kambu and horsegram Re. 1 an acre. Gathering of 
groundnut will cost Rs. 3 an acre. 

7. Manuring. —The sheep, goats and cattle owned by the ryots themselves 
are penned in the fields and their dung and urine form the manure for the 
fields. The sheep and goats are penned inside a portable enclosure and 
cattle are tethered outside it. The enclosures are removed to the fields which 
require manuring. The sheep and goats and cattle will always be in the 
fields exposed to sun and rain : only milch cows will be taken to the house. 
The cowherd also lives in the fields in a portable shed. It will be difficult 
to purchase manure as each ryot utilizes his manure for his own fields. 
Prieldy-pear is covered with earth and allowed to decay for six to ten 
months and then the earth is used in the fields as manure. Karth from 
tank-beds if available is also used as manure. Household rubbish is also 
deposited in the fields. No artificial manure is used in this village. 

8. Waste lands and possibilities of reclamation. —There are no waste lands 
in the village which are fit to be reclaimed. 

9. Agricultural improvements. —Cultivation is carried on according to 
time-honoured methods and no improved methods have been adopted. There 
is a breeding bull maintained by the Kambliampatti Co-operative Supervising 
Union. It was purchased by the Union and the Government pay an annual 
grant of Rs. 100 for its maintenance. The Union charges Re. 1 per cow. 

10. Live-stock in the village. —The live-stock in the village consists of 
1,409 sheep and goats, 409 bulls and cows, 15 buffaloes and 101 calves. 
There are only 39 carts in the village. The large number of sheep and goats 
and the small number of carts are due to the fact that the practice obtain¬ 
ing in these parts is to pen one’s own sheep and goats in the fields for the 
sake of manure and that carts are used chiefly for taking earth to the fields 
for fertilizing the soil. 

11. Marketing of village crops. —Cholam, kambu and ragi form the staple 
food of the ryots. Those who have a surplus stock of these grains after 
reserving the quantity required for domestic consumption, take it to the 
weekly Sunday market at Perundurai and Wednesday market at Uthukuli 
in country carts or headloads and sell it direct to the purchasers without 
the intervention of any broker or commission agent. Perundurai and Uthu¬ 
kuli are 6 and 8 miles distant from Kambliampatti and are connected with 
it by good metalled roads. Occasionally the smaller ryots take the grains 
to Vijayamangalam also. As regards cotton, the usual practice is fot the 
ryots to sell the kapas to the petty traders in the village, who in his turn 
sells it to the big traders in the weekly markets of Perundurai, Uthukuli,, 
Sennimalai and Kunnathur which are 6 to 8 miles distant from Kambliam¬ 
patti or to the ginning factories at Uthukuli, Ingur, Sennimalai and 
Tiruppnr. The big traders buy kapas from the petty traders in the weekly 
markets, gin it in the factories and sell lint to weaving companies. The 
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owners of ginning factories also buy cotton, gin it in their factories and sell 
it as lint. Some ryots take the kapas to Uthukuli ginning factory or even 
to Tiruppur which is 16 miles off. There will be a difference of two annas 
per maund between the price at Uthukuli market.and that in the village. 
The cart hire to Uthukuli is 4 annas per pothi. The petty trader will get 
a net profit of one rupee per pothi of ten maunds. 

12. Holdings classified .—The following table shows the classification of 
holdings both ryotwari and inam according to size: — 




Ryotwari. 

Inam. 

Total. 

Per¬ 

Size of holding. 



A_, 


_ -A_ ...__ 


__A__ _ 


r* 






centage. 



No. 

Extent. 

No. 

Extent, 

No. 

Extent. 




ACS. 


ACS. 


AC3. 


Up to 1 aore 

, , 

11 

4'03 

,. 


11 

4-03 

C-R 

From 1 to 2 acres 


4 

S'49 

., 


4 

5-49 

2 1 

,, 2 to 3 „ 


13 

3074 

i 

' 2-63 

14 

33-27 

7-4 

,, 3 ta 4 ,, 


11 

41-83 


.. 

12 

41-83 

6 4 

„ 4 to fi ,, 


21 

95-28 

2 

9-28 

23 

104-66 

12-2 

„ 6 to 10 „ 


68 

494-24 

6 

30-18 

73 

524-42 

38-6 

„ 11 to 16 „ 


23 

264-41 

3 

36-59 

26 

300-00 

13-8 

,, 16 to 20 „ 


9 

146-77 

2 

36-64 

11 

183-41 

6-8 

„ 21 to 25 „ 


7 

166-40 



7 

155-40 

3-7 

„ 26 to 30 ,, 


2 

56-59 



2 

55-59 

1-1 

,, 31 to 35 „ 


2 

G0-71 



2 

60 71 

M 

„ 36 to 50 „ 


1 

49-42 



1 

49-42 

0-5 

„ 61 to 80 ,, 


1 

75-17 



1 

75-17 

0-6 

,, 81 to 90 ,, 


1 

85-61 



1 

85-51 

0-5 

„ 91 to 120 „ 


1 

116-97 

•• 


1 

119-97 

0-5 

Total 

. . 

176 ] 

,684-66 

13 

114-22 

189 

1,798-78 



13. It will be seen from the above table that 72 per cent of the pattadara 
in the village own up to 10 acres, 20 per cent from 11 to 20 acres, 6 per 
cent from 21 to 35 acres and 2 per cent (four persons) from 36 to 120 acres. 
The maximum extent of a ryotwari holding is 120 acres and that of an 
inam holding 20 acres. The average extent per holding is 9 acres and 
average cultivated area per holding is 6 acres. 

14. The following table shows the extent under ryotwari and inam wholly 
cultivated by owners, those partly cultivated by owners and partly by tenants 
and those cultivated wholly by tenants on lease or varam: —- 


Ryotwari. 


—.—. 

! - 

—A-—1 


No. 

Extent. 



ACS 

Cultivated by owners .. 

151 

1,206-18 

Cultivated partly by 
owners and partly by 

8 

310-73 

tenants. 

Wholly let on lease ., 

14 

110-66 

Wholly let on varam ,. 

3 

28-08 

Total .. 

176 

1,684-55 



Inam, 

a 


Total. 

- A... 

Per¬ 

' _ No. 

Extent’. 

'Ifo. 

Extent, 

centage. 


ACS. 


Acs. 


7 

56-22 

168 

1,261-40 

83-6 

3 

43-90 

11 

384 63 

5-8 

3 

14-11 

17 

124-67 

9-0 

•• 

•• 

3 

2«-08 

1-6 

13 

114-23 

189 

1,798-78 

100-00, 


15. It will be seen from the above statement that 84 per cent of the 
holdings are cultivated by the owners themselves, 6 per cent partly by owners 
and partly by tenants, 9 per cent by tenants on lease and 1 per cent by 
tenants on varam. Only 24 pattadara of the village are absentees. The 
rate of lease amount for dry land ranges from Rs. 3 to 7 per acre and that 
for gjy'den land from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. Varam is usually half the produce. 
In respect of both varam and lease the landowner pays the kist while the 
varamdar or lessee meets the cultivation expenses. 

16. The price of dry land ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 per acre and 
that of garden land from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000. 


17. Tho total land revenue of the village is Rs, 2,461 and land-cess 
Rs, 238. ' 
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Section III. 

Agriculture — Special, 

Detailed accounts of agricultural income and expendtiure, marketing, 
net profits and investments in respect of five holdings up the scale of sizes 
(ire given below: — 

I. Holding —5 acres. 

Two acres garden land and 3 acres dry land, 

Crops grown— 


Choliun 
Choi am 


Garden land 
First crop 
Eagi 

Second crop 
Cotton 
Ih-y land— 

Groundnut . 

Cum’bu .. .. ,, ., 

Cultivation expenses— 

Seed— 

Cholam—2 acres .. .. 

Eagi—1 acre .. 

Cotton—1 acre .. 

Groundnut—1£ acre .. 

Cumbu - aores ., 

Agricultural implements— 

1 plough—2 ploughshares 
1 spade .. .. .. ' ,. 

1 pari (leather pipe and bucket) 

"Wages to carpenter and blacksmith 

Bulls— 

1 pair worth Es. 160; feeding chargee—3 pothis of 
cotton seed at Es. lOperpothi; 2 muunds oil-cake at 
Es. 1-4-0 per maund ; t bags of rice bran at Es. 1-2-0 
per bag .. .. .. " .. .. ,, 

Labour— 

(The ryot and his family work in the fields and no hired 
labour was employed for ploughing, transplanting, 
weeding and irrigation.) 

Harvesting— 

Chohim—2 aores . 

Eagi—1 acre ... 

Groundnut—1-| aores .. 

Cnmbu—1| aores 
(No labour for harvesting cotton.) 

. Total expenditure .. 


Yield and price obtained— 

Cholain, first crop—’ pothi at Es 32 
Cholam, second crop—§ pothi at Es. 32 
Eagi—pothis at Es, 32 
Cotton—2v pothis at, Es. 50 .. 
Groundnut—2|- pothis at Rs. 16 
Cumhu—f- pothis at Es. 24 .. 


Rfl, 

A. 

p. 

2 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


37 0 0 


Total 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

74 

14 

0 

16 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

268 

0 

0 


Price prevailing in the nearest market and mode of marketing :—The 
prices, mentioned above are those obtaining in the nearest market (Pernn- 
durai), which is six miles off. Grain is usually taken to the weekly market, 
at Perundurai and sold there either to traders or to retail purchasers. No 
grain is sold in the village. Last year the ryot in question did not sell 
cholam, ragi or kamhu as the total yield of the grains was barely sufficient 
for the maintenance of his family. He sold only groundnut and cottoa 

1—7 
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which fetched Rs. 165. Groundnut was sold in the weekly market at 1‘erun- 
durai and cotton was sold as kapas to a petty trader in the village. The 
difference between the price of cotton in the market and that in the village 
would be between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per pothi. A cart-hire of 4 to 8 annas 
per pothi has to be paid by the petty trader according to the distance of the 
weekly market or ginning factory from the village. There will be a deduction 
in weight in the market on account of dryage. The net profit of the petty 
trader will not exceed Re. 1 per pothi. 


Land revenue 
Net profit 


as. a. r. 

6 12 0 

188 6 0 Rs. 268 
minus 
(Rupees 
81-10-0). 


Other sources of income. —Nil. 

Investments. —Nil. 

Debts. —Rs. 220 borrowed from the co-operative society at If pies per 
rupee per month for buying one acre of dry land for Rs. 200. Rs. 200 
borrowed from his brother at 12 per cent for maintenance of his family and 
for buying fodder. 

11. Holding —10 acres. 

5 acres of garden land and 5 acres of dry land. 

Crops grown— 

Garden laud. 

(No first crop was raised owing to want of water in the wells). 

ACS. 

Cholam ., . .. ., . 2J 

Cotton ,, ,, ,, .. .. .. ,, .. 

Dry laud— 

Horsegram ,, .. .. .. .. .. .. 2£ 

Curnbu . .. .. .. 2j 

Cultivation expenses. 


Seed— 

IIS. A. I'. 

Cholam— 2£ acres. 320 

Cotton— 2i „ .. .. 3 2 0 

Horsegram —2£ ,, . 3 2 0 

Cumbu— 2| ,, . ,. .. 1 14 0 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs—4 ploughshares .. .. . 180 

2 spades .. .. .... 100 

2 paris .. .. .. ., .. .. .. ., .. 22 0 0 

Wages to oarpenter and blacksmith .. .. .. .. .. 400 

Bulls--2 pairs—Rs. 360—feeding charges—4 potbis of cotton 
seed at Rs. 10 per pothi and 1 pothi of oil-cake at Rs. 10 per 
pothi .. .. 60 0 o 

Labour— 

(He lias three sons to work in the fields—they will plough, 
irrigate and weed the fields). 

Cholam .. . 6 0 0 

Harvesting— 

Horsegram .. .. ,. .. .. 230 

Cumbu . .280 

(Picking of cotton was done^by the women of the family.) 


Total expenditure .. 99 12 0 
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BS. A. P. 

Yield arid price obtained— 

Cholam, 2| pothis at Rs. 32 per pothi .. .. .. 80 0 0 

Cotton, 5 pothis at Rs, 60 per pothi .. .. ,, 250 0 0 

Horsegram, l^pothis at Bs. 32 . 63 0 0 

Cumbu, 1| pothis at Bs. 24 ., .. ., ,, ,. ,. 40 0 0 


Total .. 423 0 0 

Price prevailing in the nearest market and mode of marketing. —He did 
not sell any grain in the market as the whole produce was required for the 
maintenance of his family. He took the cotton to the ginning factory at 
Uttukuli and sold it there at Rs. 50 per pothi. The cart-hire to Uttukuli 
is Rs. 1-8-0 per cart-load of 6 pothis. He and his brother ryots in the 
hamlet of Murugampalayam do not sell the cotton to petty traders lest 
they should deceive them in regard to weights,, but take it to Uttukuli, or 
Tiruppur and sell it to the ginning factories there. 

us. a. i*. 

Land Revenue ... . ... ... 16 6 0 

Net profit ... ... . . 006 14 0 

Other sources of income. —He gets a net profit of Rs. 400 from 6 acres of 
land in Vijayamangalam three miles distant from his village. He also gets 
Rs. 100 a year by rearing and selling bulls. 

Investments — In ornaments. —Rs. 600 for his wife and his three daugh¬ 
ters-in-law. 

In land. —Five years ago he purchased 6 acres of garden land worth 
Rs. 8,000 in Vijayamangalam village. Rs. 500 lent to a ryot of the neigh¬ 
bouring village at 12 per cent interest. 

Debts. —Rs, 500 borrowed from a relation at 12 per cent for buying land. 
Rs. 100 borrowed from the co-operative society for family expenses. This 
will be repaid after cotton is sold. 

III. Holding —15 acres. 

Seven acres garden land and 8 acres dry land. 

Crops grown— 

* Garden land—Cambodia cotton .. .. 6 acres. 

Cholaru . 2 „ 

Dryland—Cumbu ,, .. ,. .. 8 ,, 

* (No first crop raised for want of water in the well). 

Cultivation expenses. 


Seed— 

as. a. t . 

Cotton—6 acres .. .. ,, 640 

Cholam—2 aores .. .. .. 280 

Cumbu—8 acres .. . 6 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

4 ploughs—4 ploughshares. 180 

4 spades .. . .**. 2 0 0 

4 paris . 44 0 0 


Wages to carpenter and blaoksinith. 6 0 0 

Bulls— 

4 pairs—Rs. 460—Feeding charges—15 pothie of cotton 
seed at Bs. 10 per pothi, ; 4 bags of rice bran at 
Rs. 1-8-0 per bag.. ., 156 0 0 

Labour— 

(He has six persons to work in the fields—No hired 
labour employed ) 

Harvesting— 

Cholam .. .. ,, 400 

Cumbu .. .. ,, .. .. .. ,, .. 800 

(Picking of cotton was done by the women of his family,) 

Total expenditure .. 236 4 0 
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Yield and price obtained— 

ns, A r. 

Cotton—12£ pothis at Rs. 50 .. .. 625 0 0 

Chulam—1 f pothis at Rs, 32 .. 43 6 0 

Gumbo—8 pothis at Rs, 24 ,. .. . 122 0 0 


Total ,, 860 0 0 

Price prevailing in the neared market uud mode of marketing. —He did 

not sell any grain last year. Cotton was sold to the petty trader in tile 
village at Its. 50 per pothi. 

ns. a. p. 

Land revenue .. . .. .. .. 20 0 0 

Net profit .. .. .. .. 603 12 0 


Investments—In ornaments. —Rs. 800 at Rs. 200 for each of his four 
daughters. 


In hind. —Eight acres of land bought by him ten years ago for Rs. 650. 
Debt. —Rupees 250 borrowed from a ryot at l-J per cent per month for 
family expenses. 

IV. Holding —20 acres. 

Eight acres garden land and 12 acres dry land. 

Crops grown— 


Seed 


Garden land— 

First crop—Arisi cumbu 
Ragi 

Cholam .. 

Second crop- Cotton .. 

Cholam 
Chillies 
Plantains 

l)ry land— 

Cumbu 
Horsegram 

Reserved for pasture .. 

Cultivation expense'. 


Arisi oiKnbu .. 

Ragi 

Cholam .. .. 

Cotton .. 

Chillies ,. .. 

Young plantains (400) 
Cumbu 
Horsegram 


ACS. 


1 

2 

1 

3 

3 
1 
1 

4 
4 
4 


acs. ns. a. p. 
1 0 12 () 

2 18 0 
4 5 0 0 

3 3 12 0 

1 0 8 0 

1 8 0 0 

4 3 0 0 

4 6 0 0 


Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs—4 ploughshares .. .. .. .. 1 

3 spades .. .. .. ., .. ., 1 

2 paris .. .. .. .. 22 

Wages to carpenter and blacksmith .. .. .. 4 

(He utilizes the hulls and paris of his co-sharers.) 

Bulls—2 pairs—Rs. 300—Feeding charges .. .. 100 

Labour— 

(There are eight persons in his family working in the fields. 
Coolies are engaged only occasionally.) 

ACS. 


Weeding for plantains .. .. .. .. 36 

Harvesting -Ragi .. .. .. .. 2 4 

Cholam .. ,. .. .. 4 8 

Arisi cumbu .. ,, .. 1 1 

Cumbu .. .. ., .. 4 4 

Horsegram .. .. .. 4 4 

Manuring for plantains .. .. .. .. 16 

Cart-hire for taking plantains to market ,. .. ., 27 


8 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


o o 

0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 (1 


Expenditure ,. 257 0 0 
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Yield and price obtained— 


ns 

A, 

p. 

Arisi cumhu—1 pothi at Its, 27 


27 

0 

0 

Cholam 4 pothis at Us. 32 


.. 128 

() 

0 

Ragi 2 „ 


64 

0 

0 

Cotton 9 „ Rs. 16 


.. 406 

0 

0 

Chillies 


100 

0 

0 

Cumhu—1| pothis at Rs. 24 ., 


10 

0 

0 

Horsegram—1J- pothi at Rs. 32 


43 

0. 

0 

Piantains—400 bunches at Re. 1 each .. 


400 

0 

0 


Total .. 1,207 0 0 


Price prevailing in the nearest market and mode of marketing. —No grain 
was sold last year. He sold cotton at Rs. 45 per pothi to the petty trader 
in the village in September last. He held up the stock expecting that he 
would get a higher price hut he had finally to sell it at a loss, if he had 
sold it in July, he would have got Rs. 50 per pothi. Plantains and chillies 
were sold in the Perundurni weekly market. 


RS. a. i>. 

Land revenue ... ... .. ... 27 0 0 

Net profit ... ... ... ... ... ... 923 0 0 

Other sources of income .—Nil. 

Investments.■ —Rs. 500 in ornaments. His father left him only 10 acres. 
He bought ten acres of land for Rs. 1,100 ten years ago. 

Debts. —Rs. 300 borrowed from the co-operative society for discharging 
prior debt which was incurred on account of house-building: 

V. Holding —44 acres. 

Garden land 14 acres and 30 acres dry land. 

Crops grown— 

AC'S 

Garden land— 

(Ragi was not cultivated as there was no water in the well.) 


Choir,m .. .. ■ . .. .. .. .. 5 

Cambodia cotton .. .. .. ., ,. ., 4 

Chillies .. ,, . • .. .. .. ... 1 

Arisi cumbo .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Country cotton .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 


Dry land— 

Country cotton .. .. .. .. .. .. . • .. 4 

Cmnhu .. .. .. .. .. .. •• •• •• 16 

Horsegram .. .. .. .. .. • • .. 6 

Reserved for pasture. 6 


Cultivation expenses. 


Seed— 


Cholam 

Cambodia ootton 
Country ootton 
Chillies 
Arisi oumh'i 
Kambu 
Horsegram .. 


AOS. Rs. A. p. 

6 6 4 0 

4 5 0 0 

6 4 8 0 

0 8 0 
18 0 
15 11 4 0 

6 7 8 o 


Agriculture implements— 

8 Ploughs—5 ploughshares 

6 Spades. 

2 Paris . 


1 14 0 
3 0 0 
22 0 0 
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acs. as. a. p. 

Bulls—■ 

Carpenter and blacksmith .. .. .. .. 6 0 0 

3 Fairs—Rs. 450 feeding charge .. .. .. J00 0 0 

Labour— 

(Two sons and two daughters work in the fields) 

Two farm servants at R?. 75 eaoh .. .. 150 0 0 

Fencing fields ... . 10 0 0 

Harvesting— 

Cholam . .. 6 10 0 0 

Arisi cumhu .. .. .. .. .. 2 3 0 0 

Kambu .. .. .. ,. .. .. 15 15 0 0 

Horsegram .. ,. .. .. .. 6 6 0 0 


Total expenditme .. 363 6 0 


Yield and price obtained— 

Cholam, 3 1/3 pothis at Rs. 32 . 107 0 0 

Amerioan cotton, 10 pothis at Rs. 50 .. .. .. 600 0 0 

Country cotton, 4§ pothis at Rs. 35 .. .. .. .. 167 8 0 

Cumhu, 74 pothis at Rs. 24 .. .. .. .. .. 180 o 0 

Arisi oumbu, 2 pothis at Rs. 27 .. ,. .. .. 64 0 0 

Horsegram, 2 pothis at Rs. 32 .. .. .. 64 0 0 

Chillies. 100 0 0 


Total .. 1,162 8 0 


Price prevailing in the nearest market and made of marketing :—American 
cotton was sold at Its. 50 per pothi to the petty trader in tile village and 
country cotton at Its. 35 per pothi. No grain was sold last year. 

HS. A. P. 

Land revenue .. .. .. .. .. .. 57 6 0 

Net profit ,, ,, .. .. .. .. .. 741 12 0 

Other sources of income. - Interest on investments Its. 72. 

Investments—in onurnents. —Rupees 150. TTc has lent Its. 300 at 12 per 
cent and Rs. 200 at 18 per cent to brother ryots in the village. 

Debts.— -Rs. 1,000 borrowed from the Kambliumpatti Co-operative Society 
for buying 4 acres of land for Its. 600 and for family expenses. 


Section IV. 

Industries. 

The ryots of the village have no subsidiary industry to enable them to 
supplement their income from laud. Those who do not get sufficient income 
from their lands supplement their income by cultivating the lands of others 
on lease or varain or by labour. 

Small scale industry. 

Oil-manger .—He has two country oil mills. Each mill costs Rs. 50. The 
mills are used for pressing gingelly, groundnut and neemseeds. Six valiants 
of gingelly or groundnut or 8 vallams of neemseeds can be pressed in a mill 
at a time. He has two pairs of bulls worth Rs. 150 for running the mills. 
He spends Rs, 10 a month for feeding them on cotton seed and kambu bran 
(he has kambu and cholam stalks as lie cultivates 71 acres of land on lease). 

Neemseeds .—Last year 25 pothis of neemseeds were pressed. These seeds 
were given to him by Gounda women to whom he gave the oil in return, 
retaining the oil-cake in lieu of pressing charges-. On the whole he got oil¬ 
cake worth Rs. 150. 
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G ingelly .- - Ten pothis of gingelly were pressed last year. He bought 
gingelly at the rate of Us. 15 per bag of 96 Coimbatore measures (4 bags per 
pothi). He used jaggery at the rate of 8 annas for each bag of gingelly, 
i.e., ho spent Rs. 20 on jaggery. For one pothi of gingelly he got 7 kudams 
(pots) of oil of 16 measures each, Oil was sold at Its, 8 per kudam. He got 
12 maunds of oil-cake for one pothi of gingelly. He sold oil-cake at the rate 
of Rs. 1-2-0 per maund. He got a net profit of Rs. 75. He also earned 
Rs. 50 by pressing gingelly for i,rages at the rate of 12 annas for 6 valiants. 
If he receives wages for pressing, he has to give both oil and oil-cake. 

Groundnut .—Fifty pothis of groundnut were pressed last year. He 
bought groundnut at the rate of Rs. 16 per pothi and had it decorticated 
at 8 annas per pothi. Oil—2J kudams per pothi at Rs. 6 per kudam. Oil¬ 
cake—4 maunds per pothi at Re. 1 per maund. He got a net profit of Rs, 125. 
Total net profit after deducting the cost of feeding the bulls—Rs. 280. 

He has invested a capital of Rs. 500 in oil trade. He has now borrowed 
Rs. 200 at 18 per cent for purchasing groundnuts. He will repay the 
debt as soon as he sells the oil. Usually lie sells oil to oil traders at Erode. 
Occasionally he sells it at Kambliampatti and Vijayamangalam, 

Shanan who makes jaggery from sweet toddy .—He draws sweet toddy 
from 50 palmyra trees for six months and from 40 coconut trees for another 
six months in the year. On an average 3 mudas of 4 vallams each of sweet 
toddy will be drawn per day. Three mudas of sweet toddy will yield jaggery 
worth Rs. 1-8-0. Traders go to Kambliampatti and purchase jaggery from 
him at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund (superior quality) and Re. 1 (inferior quality) 
and sell it in the weekly markets. The traders pay cash immediately after 
delivery of the jaggery to them. 

He pays a lease amount of Rs. 50 for palmyra trees and Rs. 80 for 
40 coconut trees. He spends on account of firewood, cliunam and pots Rs. 110, 
Rs. 18 and Rs. 4 respectively. The yield of palmyra jaggery at Rs. 1-8-0 per 
day for six months is Rs. 270 and that of coconut jaggery at Rs. 1-12-0 per 
diem is Rs. 315. The net profit amounts to Rs. 323. 

Handicraft. 

Potter .-—He brings good clay from a tank at a, distance of four miles 
and mixes one part of it with two parts of the earth taken from a neigh¬ 
bouring tank-bed at Kambliampatti. He lias to pay a cart-hire of Rs, 1-8-0 
for one cart-load of earth. He brings four cart-loads of earth a year. He has 
four kilns a year. Two hundred pots can he burnt in a kiln. The total number 
of pots made in a year is 800. He does not sell pots in the weekly markets 
or outside the village. He sells them to ryots and Shanars in the village. 
Ho is given six or eight vallams of grain per family for supplying pots to the 
ryots. He does not sell for cash except to the Shanars, He says he gets 
three pothis of grain a year from the ryots and Rs. 4 from Shanars. 


Section V. 

Finance. 

Remittance .—The only mode of remitting cash to and from the village is 
by postal money order or by messenger. Money cannot be sent either by 
telegraphic money order or by insurance from the Vijayamangalam Post 
office. Money can be received by insurance post from the Utliukuli Sub¬ 
post office which is eight-miles from Kambliampatti. The co-operative 
societies send messengers to the Coimbatore District Urban Bank for taking 
loan amounts. Smaller amounts are sent by insurance to the TJthukuli 
sub-office. Tho cheque system is not in vogue here. 

2. Financing agencies .—The financing agencies are— 

(1) ryots of tho village, 

(2) ryots of outside villages, 

(3) private money-lenders other than ryots, 

(4) Government, and 

(5) Co-operative societies of Kambliampatti and Kasipilampalayam. 

There is no joint-stock bank in the village and no joint-stock bank situated 
outside the village has lent money to the villagers. There are neither nidhis 
nor chit associations in the village. There are no other corporate funds. 
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3. There are eight ryot money-lenders in the village. There are also a 
number of ryots who have obliged their brother ryots with occasional loans 
of small amounts. A total sum of Rs. 64,571 has been lent by the ryots of 
the village at rates of interest ranging from 6 per cent to 24 per cent on 
mortgage or pro-note. The bulk of the loans were granted at 12 per cent 
on mortgage of land. Of the total sum of R.s. 64,571, a sum of Rs. 46,569 
was lent to ryots of outside villages and Rs. 18,002 to the.ryots of the village. 
The highest rate of Interest for mortgages is 18 per cent and that for pro¬ 
notes 24 per cent. Private money-lenders other than ryots lent a total sum 
of Rs. 1,990 at rates of interest ranging from 12 per cent to 18 per cent. 
Government lent a total sum of Rs. 1,400 under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act for digging wells. The two co-operative societies in Kambliampatti vil¬ 
lage have together advanced loans totalling Rs. 22.425 to the ryots of the 
village. The rate of interest now charged by the societies is if pies per 
rupee per month. 

4. The following tables show the amounts lent on mortgage of land for 
the period of five years from 1025 to 1920 classified according to the period 
of the loan and the rates of interest. 



Mortgages for the last five years classified according to period. 
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It will be seen from the above tables daring the period of five years 
from 1925 to 1929 there were 218 simple mortgages aggregating Rs. 66,765, 
which gives an average of 43 mortgages and Rs, 13,353 per year. The 
amount of each simple mortgage thus averages Rs. 310. During the period 
of five years referred to above there were fire “Bhogyams” or mortgages 
with possession aggregating Rs. 845 which gives an average of one bhogyam 
and Rs. 169 per year. In the case of loans given by the ryots and co-operative 
societies the duration of the loan ranged from one to five years while the 
duration of loans granted by Government was from ten to twenty years. 

One hundred and sixteen loans aggregating Rs. 31,740 were granted for a 
period of five years and 67 loans aggregating Rs. 17,675 were granted for a 
period of one year, i.e., nearly three-fourths of the loans were granted 
for periods of one and five years. 

As regards the rates of interest, 26 per cent of the amounts were borrowed 
at 12 per cent, 30 per cent at 10 5/32 per cent, 19 per cent at 10 15/16 per 
cent and 8 per cent at 15 per cent. The amounts bearing interest at 10 5/32 
per cent and 10 15/16 per cent were lent by the co-operative societies of 
Kambliampatti and Kasipilampalayam, 

No simple bonds and pro-notes wer6 registered during the last five years. 

5. The following table shows the maximum and minimum rates of interest 
obtaining in the village during the last 30 years, as ascertained from the 
records of the Sub-Registrar’s office: — 


1900 



Tear. 




Maximum. 

Per cent. 

21 

Minimum. 

Per cent. 

12 

1901 







18f 

9 

1902 





gujlif 


21 

10*- 

1903 





ytJKH'K 


30 

Hi 

1901 





RKaa 


18 

6 

1905 




, , 



18 

9 

1906 





,, 


30 

12 

1907 







30 

12 

1908 




J | 



21 

11 

1909 





,, 


21 

n 

1910 




, . 

.. 


15 

n 

1911 







12 

9 

1912 





., 


18 

9 

1913 







21 

m 

1911 







18 

•4 

1915 







16* 

21 

n 

1916 





.. 



1917 





, , 


30 

Of 

1918 







15 

7i 

1919 







10 

9 

1920 




, . 



16 

9 

1921 




, , 



21 

9 

1922 







15 

12 

1923 







18 

9 

1921 




4 * 



21 

7 J 

7f 

1925 




. . 



21 

1926 




, , 



21 

n 

1927 







21 

10- 3 S s, 

1928 







18 

10 A 

1929 







21 

n 


6. There are two co-operative credit societies, a land mortage bank, 
and a co-operative purchase ai\.d^salo society in the village. There is also a 
co-operative supervising union In the village. Detailed accounts of the 
working of these institutions are given below: — 


Kambliampatti Co-operative Mural Credit Society .—The society was 
registered on 20th July 1909 and started work on 6th September 1909. 
Fourteen members with a share capital of Rs. 90 in 45 shares joined the 
society at the time of starting. The area of operations of the society at the 
time of registration extended over the villages of Kambliampatti, Ponmudi 
and Varappalayam. Separate societies were formed for Varappalayam and 
Ponmudi in 1914 and 1924 respectively,, so that the present area of operations 
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of tho society is confined to Kambliampatti (excluding the hamlet of Kasi- 
pilampalayam) with power to grant loans to members on the security of 
properties situated in the neighbouring village of Mungilpalayam. 

The society was registered with an authorized share capital of Rs. 800 in 
400 shares of Rs. 2 each payable in lump. In 1920 the share capital was 
raised to Rs. 10,000 in 1,000 shares of Rs. 10 each payable in lump on 
allotment or in ten equal annual instalments. 

The original borrowing power of the society was Rs. 10,000 which was 
raised to Rs. 20,000 in 1914 and again to Rs. 25,000 in 1920. There has 
been no change since then. Similarly the borrowing power of members was 
raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 750 in 1920 (at Rs. 50 per share) and this remains 
unaltered. The original rate of interest on loans was 1$ pies per rupee per 
month when the society was borrowing from the Madras Central Urban Bank 
at 7i per cent. It was raised to 1J pies when the society was borrowing 
from the Coimbatore District Urban Bank at 8J per cent. Subsequently 
the interest was reduced to If pies when the district bank reduced the rate 
of interest on its loans to 8 per cent. 

On 20th May 1924 the society had 242 members with a paid-up share 
capital of Rs. 1,165 when a separate society was formed for Kasipilam- 
palayam, hamlet of Kambliampatti. Thirty-eight members went over to the 
new society. Subsequently a new society was formed for Ponmudi village 
and 68 members joined that society on 10th June 1924. The present strength 
of the Kambliampatti Society is 130 (excluding five who are dead) and the 
paid-up share capital is Rs. 1,736. It has a reserve fund of Rs. 4,596 
invested in the Coimbatore District Urban Bank and has invested Rs. 1,200 
under share capital in the same bank, besides a share of Rs. 25 in the local 
purchase and sale society. The society has a common good fund of Rs. 143-14-0 
which can be utilized for a public purpose, viz., road repair, education or 
sanitation according to the wishes of the general body. The society pays a 
dividend of 6| per cent on the paid-up share capital of the members. 

The following table gives an idea of the working of the society for the 
period of five years 1924—29. 

Loans disbursed to members during tho last five years classified according 
to purpose for which the loans were taken: — 











Year, 



Number 

of 

members. 

Paid-up 
share 
capital. 

Deposits. 

Loans disbursed to 
members during 
the year.. 





mm 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1924-23 .. 




■9 

921 

986 

7,110 

1925-26 .. 

, , , , 




1,275 

967 

11,425 

1926-27 .. 



. , 

■ ■ 

1,362 

956 

5,763 

1927-28 .. 

, , , , 


. . 


1,664 

956 

6,201 

1928-29 .. 



* * 

urn 

1,689 

956 

5,479 


Year. 

Outstanding 
loans to 
members 

Outstanding 
loans to 
Central Bank. 

Net profit. 






RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1924-25 





9,270 

8,263 

729 

1925-26 .. 





15,290 

14,105 

740 

1926-27 

, , 




16,927 

15,628 

219 

1927-28 





17,510 

15,532 

779 

1928-29 





15,065 

12,123 

1,210 
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Loans disbursed to members during the last five years classified according 
to amounts— 


Year. 

Up to Rs. 60 

Rs. 50 to i00. 

. 

Rs. 100 to 260. 

Over Rs. 250. 

£ C 
A 

Amount. 

a « 

s ® 

A 

Amount. 

a a 
3 J 
A 

Amount. 

E| u 
A * 

A mount. 



ns. 


RS. 

1 

RS. 


RS. 

1924-25 

41 

1,835 

19 

1,900 

H 

560 

6 

2,825 

1925-26 

31 

1,460 

20 

1,975 

El 

3,650 

11 

4,460 

1926-27 

IS 

738 

13 


4 

750 

6 

3,000, 

1927-28 

14 


12 

1,200 

7 

1,400 

8 

3,250 

1928-29 

10 

309 

7 


6 

870 

8 

3,600 

Total 

114 

4,683 

71 

7,050 

39 

7,120 

39 

17,125 


Loans disbursed to members during the last five years classified according 
to purposes for which the loans were taken: — 


Purpose, 

1924-25. 

1926-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Number. 

Amount. 

M 

a 

d 

& 

g 

§ 

a 

< 

1* 

O 

XI 

S 

d 

ft 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1 

a 

0 

A 

Amount. 



RS. 


RS. 


R 


RS. 


RS. 

Purchase of bulls 

2 

150 

16 

1,375 

24 

2,426 

14 

1,600 

15 

2,300 

Well sinking 

6 

300 

21 

3,660 

2 

1,000 

, ( 


3 

1,660 

.Discharging prior debts. 

7 

2,460 

10 

3,000 

10 

1,876 

13 

Iflllltl 


, , 

House-building 

2 

300 

2 


3 

400 



i 

400 

Family expenses 

20 

1,240 

23 


2 

63 

ii 

201 

12 

1,129 

Kist 

28 

2,045 


-1 .Tj H 







Trade 

4 

626 









'Purchase of land 



4 

1,300 


_ r 





Cultivation expenses ,. 


•• 

0 




3 




Total .. 

69 

7,110 

81 

11,426 

41 

4,763 

41 

6,201 

31 

6,479 


The total existing debt of the members to the society is Rs. 14,660-8-0 
in 136 loans of which a sum of Rs. 4,079-8-0 is overdue. Of the latter amount 
a sum of Rs. 1,118 has been decreed in respect of 21 loans. 


(a) Existing debt classified according to duration : 

5 months 

6 months 

1 year . 

2 years . 

3 years 
6 years 

10 years . 


ES. A. p, 

93 0 0 
363 8 0 
523 0 0 
12 0 0 
1,628 0 0 
11,709 0 0 
230 0 0 


14,560 8 0 
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(b) Total existing debt classified according to the purpose of the loan— 


Purpose. Amount, 

E8. A. 

Discharging prior debts ,, .. 5;£)l 0 

Purchase of boils .. .. .. 4,035 0 

Purchase of lands .. .. .. ,, 1,811 0 

Sinking of wells .. .. .. .. 1,167 0 

House building .. .. ,, .. .. 627 0 

Land reclamation .. .. .. ., ., 6U0 0 

Purchase of grains .. .. .. .. 316 8 

Family expenses .. ,, .. ., ., 213 0 

Purchase of manure .. .. ,, 176 0 

Discharging sundry debts .. .. 132 0 

Trade .. .. .. .. .. .. 119 o 

Payment of lease amount .. .. .. ., 62 0 

Marriage expenses .. .. .. ,, 62 0 

Purchase of seed .. .. .. .. .. 39 0 


14,660 8 

(c) Total existing debt of members classified according to the mode by 


which the debt was contracted— 



Mode. 

Amou; 

nt. 


RS 

A. 

Mortgage 

11,971 

0 

Surety 

2,589 

8 


14,560 

8 


Tlie society has to pay Rs. 11,36.1 to the Coimbatore District Urban Bank, 
Ltd., in respect of 9 loans of which a sum of Rs. 3,036 carries an interest 
of 7| per cent and Rs. 8,325 an interest ,of 8 per 1 cent. Of the sum of 
Rs. 11,361, Rs. 236 is repayable in a year (short-term) and Rs. 11,125 in 
five years (long-term). The society lias received a fixed deposit of Rs. 900 
(trust money) from a non-member and a provident fund deposit (since 
discontinued by the subscriber) of Rs. 56. 

The society is affiliated to the Kambliampatti local co-operative super¬ 
vising union. 

Kasipilampalayam, Co-operative Credit Society .—The society was regis¬ 
tered on 1st March 1924 and started work on 20th May 1924 with 38 members 
who belonged to the Kambliampatti co-operative society and 26 members who 
newly joined it. The 38 members had their share capital of Rs. 142 in 
71 shares transferred to this society and the new members took 50 shares 
and paid Rs. 50. The area of operations of the society is confined to the 
hamlet of Kasipilampalayam in Kambliampatti and Ingur. It lias an autho¬ 
rized share capital of Rs. 3,000 in 300 shares of Rs. 10 each payable in lump 
or in ten equal annual instalments. The present subscribed and paid-up 
share capital of the society are Rs, 2,460 and 826 respectively. There are 
84 members of whom 9 belong to Ingur. 


The maximum borrowing power of the society is Rs. 10,000 and the 
borrowing power of a member is Rs. 500 at Rs. 50 per share. The rate of 
interest charged by the society is IS pies per rupee per month. Five loans 
aggregating Rs. 7,655 have been taken from the Coimbatore District Urban 
Bank, Ltd., Rs. 1,900 at 7i per cent and Rs. 5,755 at 8 per cent. 

The present indebtedness of the members of the society is Rs. 7,864 in 
99 loans, of which a sum of Rs. .1,679 in 51 loans is overdue; Rs. 301 is due 
from members in Ingur village. 


(a) Total existing 
repayment— 


debt of members classified according to period of 


Period. 


Amount. 


One year 
Three years 
Five years 


RS. 

1,579 

198 

6,087 


7,864 
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(b) Classified according to the mode by- which the debt was contracted— 

Mode. Amount. 

ES. 

Mortgage .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,742 

Surety .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,122 


7,864 


(a) Classified according to file purpose of the loan— 


Purpose. Amount. 

113 . 

Family expenses .. .. .. .. .. 2,281 

Discharging prior debts .. .. .. .. .. 2,105 

Purchase of bulls .. .. .. ,. , . 1,866 

Sinking of wells „ ,. .. .. .. 990 

Purchase of land . .. .. ., ,. .. 300 

House building .. ., .. ,. .. 222 


7,864 


Kanibliampatti Co-operative band Mortgage bank, Ltd.-—This bank was 
registered on 27th May 1927 with an authorized share capital of Rs. 20,000 
in 2,000 shares of Rs. 10 each payable in lump on allotment. The bank 
started work on 8th June 1927 with 20 members and a paid-up share capital 
of Rs. 500 in 50 shares. Tho area of operations of the bank extends over 
38 villages within a radius of about five miles from Kambliampatti. The 
society has got a membership of 86 (of whom one is dead) with a paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 9,270 in 927 shares. The members are distributed among 
28 villages. The bank has issued the “B” series debentures mentioned 
below and Government have taken “A” series debentures of the total 
value of Rs. 33,000 (first issue 22 debentures of the value of Rs. 1,000 each 
and second issue 22 debentures of tho value of Rs, 500 each). 

' /f ’ Series debentures. 

ns. 

Institutions—15 at Rs. 1.000 ... . 15,000 

Individuals—7 at Rs. 1,000 .;. ... ... ... 7,000 

Individuals—22 at Rs. 500 ... ... ... ... ... 11,000 

The “ B ” series; debentures carry an interest of 7 per cent per annum as 
against 64 per cent for tho “A” series debentures, interest on. such deben¬ 
tures being payable half-yearly. All these debentures are repayable at the 
end of 20 years from the date of issue. The bank has raised a deposit of 
Rs. 7.000 from a non-member with the idea of converting it into debentures 
of “B” series as soon as Government express their willingness to take 
“A” series debentures for an equal amount. 

The maximum borrowing power of the hank is nine times the paid-up 
share capital plus reserve fund. The maximum borrowing power of a member 
is Rs. 2,000 at the rate of Rs. 100 per share. Tho loan should not exceed 
three-fourths of the estimated net income from the land mortgaged during 
the period of the loan or 50 per cent of the market value of the land. Interest 
is payable at 9 per cent' and the maximum period of the loan is 20 years. 

Forty-six loans have been disbursed to members in 14 villages ; one loan 
for Rs. 500, 5 at Rs. 1.000. 3 at Rs. 1,500 and 37 at Rs. 2,000 each, total 
amount Rs. 84,000. Of this amount, a sum of Rs. 81,014-12-0 is outstand¬ 
ing. All the loans have been granted for a period of 16 years and for the 
same purpose, viz., discharging prior debts. 

The bank is managed by a board of management of seven members. It 
has a reserve fund of Rs. 547-8-0 of which a sum of Rs. 111-14^0 has been 
invested in the Coimbatore District Urban Bank, Ltd. A dividend of 8 per 
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cent on the paid up share capital has been declared for 1927-28 and for 
1928-29. There are only two members from Kambliampatti village. No ryot 
of Kambliampatti has borrowed from the bank. As fields in the village 
belong to several co-sharers, they find it difficult to borrow money from the 
bank. 


The net profits of the society for the last three years are given below: — 

Year. Net profit. 

ns. A. P. 


1926-27 

1027-28 

1928-29 


2 0 0 
... 426 3 0 

... 1,742 6 0 


Kambliampatti Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society .—The society was 
registered and started on 26th June 1919 with 21 members (13 individuals 
and 8 societies) who took 140 shares and paid a share capital of Rs. 3,500. 
The authorized capital of the socioty is Rs. 15,000 consisting of 400 “A” 
class shares of Rs. 25 each and 1,000 “B” class shares of Rs, 5 each, the 
former payable in lump on allotment by societies and the latter in five equal 
monthly instalments by individuals. The entrance fee for an “A” class 
share is Re. 1 while that for a “ B ” class share is 4 annas. The maximum 
number of shares tl\pt one can take is 40. The area of operations of the 
society extends over the taluks of Erode and (lobichettipalayam. The maxi¬ 
mum borrowing power of the society is five times its paid up share capital 
and reserve fund. 

The society had a membership of 20 individuals and 26 societies on 30th 
June 1924 with a paid up sliare capital of Rs. 4.825. Tn April 1924 the 
general body passed a resolution that the society should have only societies 
and not individuals as members and accordingly in 1924-25, 18 individual 
members and 2 societies (who joined the Perundurai Co-operative Trading 
Union) withdrew their membership, Subsequently two more societies with¬ 
drew, one society voluntarily and the other having gone into liquidation. 
The present strength of the society is 22 societies and 2 individuals with a 
paid up share capital of Rs. 580. 

The society makes wholesale purchases of the commodities required by 
its member societies and sells them to the societies at a small profit. It is 
financed by the Coimbatore District Urban Bank. 


The following table shows the working of the society for the last five 
years: — 


Year. 


1924-25 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


Namber of 


members. 


I 

•f 

-{ 


21 * 

2 + 
24 * 
2 + 
23 * 

2 t 

22 * 

2 + 

22 * 

2 t 


Paid up 
share 
capital. 

Borrowines from district 

bank. 

Received 
during the 
year, 

Outstanding 
at the end of 
the year. 

R8. 

Rfi. 

US, 

| 630 

Nil. 

Nil'. 

[ 630 

2,700 

2,660 

[ 606 

4,000 

4,000 

i 680 

600 

Nil. 

| 580 

4,000 

1 

616 


Societies. 


t Individuals. 
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Tear. 

Name of 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price, 


Net. 

commodity. 

purchased. 

sold. 

profit. 





R8. A. 

P. 


RH* Ai 

P. 


RS. 

1924-25 . 


Nil. 

Nil 

Nil. 


Nil. 

Nil. 



336 


* 

Kerosene ,. 

100 tin6. 

431 4 

0 

100 tins. 

430 4 

0 

1 


1925-26. 


Paddy 

108 bags. 

863 8 

0 

108 bags. 

995 2 

0 


321 



Ckolam .. 

197 „ 

2,486 10 

0 

197 „ 

2,546 10 

0 

. 


1926-27. 


Pa.ddy 

Choi am .. 

46 ,, 

320 ,, 

381 0 
4,725 9 

0 

0 

46 „ 

320 „ 

439 0 
4,933 14 

0 

0 

J 

215 

1927-28. 

r 

Ckolam .. 

264 „ 

3,818 0 

0 

264 „ 

4,091 0 

0 


272 


Cotton seed. 

49 ,, 

287 14 

0 

49 „ 

325 3 

0 



r 

Ckolam .. 

333 „ 

4,168 11 

0 

333 „ 

4,328 0 

0 



1928-29. 


Ragi 

5 „ 

64 6 

0 

5 „ 

65 0 

0 


270 


L 

Cotton seed 

30 „ 

144 0 

0 

30 „ 

129 14 

0 

J 



The society has a reserve fond of Rs. 1,564-3-0 and it pays a dividend of 
9 per cent on the paid up share capital. 

The society has only been purchasing commodities and selling them to 
members. It has not done anything till now in the matter of collecting the 
produce of the members, holding up the stock and selling it at the most 
opportune time when higher prices rule in the market. The working of this 
society is far from satisfactory. 

Kambliampatti Co-operative Union, Ltd .—The union was registered on 
22nd October 1912 as Vijayamangalam Local Co-operative Union. Ltd,, and 
started work on 7th February 1913 with 14 member societies. It has now 29 
societies affiliated to it. The funds of the union consist of affiliation fees at 
Rs. 5 per society and delegation fee at Re. 1 per delegate per annum from 
each society, supervision fund at the rate of 8 annas on the interest earned on 
every sum of Rs. 100 lent to members of affiliated societies, contribution 
from the District Co-operative Federation and other contributions. The 
union is managed by a governing body of seven members. 

The union changed its name into Kambliampatti Local Co-operative 
Union on 17th August 1920 with headquarters at Kambliampatti where the 
president lives. The union maintains two supervisors on Rs. 30 and Rs, 40, 
respectively, with a fixed travelling allowance of Rs. 15 each besides a peon 
on Rs. 8 and an office. The supervisors inspect societies, rectify the defects 
in their working, suggest improvements, make collections for remittance to 
the district bank and also attend to the routine work of the union. During 
the year 1928-29 the union had a supervision fund of Rs. 1,722. 

The union is affiliated to the Coimbatore District Co-operative Federation 
and the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union. 

The union purchased a breeding bull on 9th May 1928 for Rs. 240. The 
Agricultural department gives a grant of Rs. 100 per annum for the main¬ 
tenance of the bull. The union spends Rs. 15 per month for feeding the 
hull and Rs. 5 on the servant who looks after it. Till now a sum of Rs. 73 
has been collected by the union at Re. 1 per cow. 


Suction VI. 

Indebtedness. 

My enquiry shows that the total existing indebtedness of the village is 
Rs. 51,167. The following table shows the classification ol' the debt according 
to the agency from which and the purposes for which loans were taken, the 
mode by which the debt was contracted and the rates of interest charged 
on the loans : — 

K8. 

Total indebtedness of the village .. ,, .. .. B1 lfi 7 


1-9 
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(a) Classified according to the agency 

from which 

the debt 

contracted— 

ns. 

PER CENT. 

Byots of the village 

18,002 

36-1 

Ryots of outside villages .. 

Money-lenders . 

7,350 

14-4 

.. 1,990 

3-9 

Government . 

1,400 

2-8 

Co-operative societies . 

22,425 

43-8 


was 


51,167 


(6) Classified according to the purpose for which the debt was con¬ 
tracted— 


ns. pee cent. 

Purchase of lands.. .. 23,415 45 7 

Discharging prior debts . t . 11,100 21-7 

Purohase of bolls. 6,405 12 6 

Well sinking .. .. 4,900 9*6 

Family expenses.. .. .. 3,936 7 7 

Building new bouses . 760 1 6 

Payment of kist or lease amount .. .. 365 0’7 

Cultivation expenses .. 287 0 6 


61,167 

(c) Classified according to the mode which the debt was contracted— 


Mortgage ..... 


R8. 

38,352 

PER CENT* 

75 

Fro-note ,. ,, . 


3,200 

6-2 

Simple bonds . . .. .. 


8,960 

17-6 

Hand loans ., .. . ,. .. 


. 665 

1-3 

(d) Classified according to the rates 

of 

interest— 


Bate of interest. 

24 per oent 



Amount. 

ns. 

225 

18 per cent 



250 

15 per oent 



.. 1,695 

13g- per oent 



.. 3,235 

12 per oent 

. , 


.. 16,537 

11J per cent 



. . 2,601) 

10-15/16 percent .. 



.. 3,601 

10-5/32 per oent ,, 



.. 18,824 

10 per oent 



401) 

7| per oent 



.. 1,400 

“ Bhogyam ” 



.. 2,600 


Total 


51,167 


2. It will bo seen from the above statement that 35 per cent of the total 
debt was obtained from the ryots of the village. 14 per cent from ryots of 
outside villages, 4 per cent from money-lenders, 3 per cent from Government 
(as takavi loans) and 44 per cent from the co-operative societies. 

As regards the purposes for which the loans were taken, 46 per cent of 
the borrowings was for purchase of lands, 22 per cent for discharging prior 
debts, 12 per cent for purchase of bulls, 0 per cent lor digging wells and 
8 per cent for family expenses. Only a total sum of Rs. 1,412 or 3 per cent 
of the total debt was borrowed for house-building, payment of kist or lease 
amount and cultivation expenses. 

The cooperative societies lend at 10—5/32 per cent while the ryots and 
other money-lenders usually charge from 12 to 15 per cent. 


3. Indebtedness prevails to a greater extent among the smaller land- 
owners than among the larger ones. Of the total debt of Rs. 51,167 only a 
sum of Rs. 11,080 is due (loin ryots holding 15 acres and above, the 
percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders is 22 and for the 
smaller ones 78. During the past five years 28 acres have passed from the 
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smuifor ryots of tJie village to the local bigger ryots and 32 acres to the 
bigger ryots of outside ^villages. Of a total number of 139 persons who have 
taken loans, only six persons have taken loans exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

4. There are very few families involved in debt in this village. Roans 
are mostly taken for purchase of land. Detailed accounts of some families 
in debt are given below: — 

A. —He owns 16 acres, of which 5i acres are garden land and 10J acres 
dry land. About four years and a half ago he borrowed Rs. 2,000 from two 
ryots at 24 per ctyrt on mortgage of land and bought Si acres of land lor 
Rs, 3,000 (ho had Rs. 1,000 with him). This debt became Rs. 3,000 owing 
to non-payment of interest. Interest eonld not be paid as the yield of the 
lands was poor owing to want of rains. Rupees 3,000 was borrowed from a 
ryot of the village at 12 per cent and the above debt liquidated. His proper¬ 
ties will be worth Rs. 6,000. Ho will bo able to pay interest on the debt if 
there is sufficient rain. He is also cultivating 6 acres of garden land for a 
lease amount of Rs. 300. He will get a net profit of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 from his 
lands after meeting maintenance and other charges provided there is good 
rain. Ho will also earn about Rs. 100 by rearing and selling bulls. There 
was not sufficient rain from 1923 to 1927. Hence the failure to pay interest. 

B. —He has 9 acres of land of which 4 acres are garden land and 5 acres 
dry land. About five years ago he borrowed Rs. 1,500 (Rs. 500 at 18 per 
cent, Rs. 600 at 24 per cent and Rs, 400 at 12 per cent) for purchasing 
3 acres of land. The debt has become Rs. 2,000 now owing to non-payment 
of interest. Interest could not be paid as the lands did not yield properly 
owing to want of rains. There is no other debt. He will be able to pay 
interest on the debt if there is sufficient rain. He says there would be a net 
profit of Its. 300 after meeting all expenses if there is sufficient water in the 
well. 

C. —Seven years ago lie had acres; one of his bulls died. To buy a bull 
bo borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative credit society and Rs. 50 from a 
ryot at 12 per cent. For four years he did not pay interest. Ho sold one 
acre of land for Rs. 200, paid Its. 150 on account of the above debts and 
spent Its. 50 on family expenses. Rupees 100 was borrowed from a ryot at 12 
per cent for bis second marriage. Owing to accumulation of interest his 
debt increased to Rs. 150. To pay off his debt ho borrowed Its. 150 from liis 
brother-in-law at 12 per cent on mortgage of land. The debt of Its. 150 
became Rs. 200. 1J acres of land were sold to a ryot of the village for 
Rs. 200 and the debt of Rs. 200 cleared off. He has no land now. He 
is now cultivating three acres of garden land for a lease amount of Rs. 100. 
He will get one pothi of grain and Rs. 20 in cash, i.e., a net profit of Rs. 52. 
His son is earning Rs. 70 per year as farm-servant under a big ryot. He is 
just able to make both ends meet. 

1 ').—He had 6 acres of land seven years ago. A sum of Rs. 300 was 
borrowed at 12 per cent from a ryot of the village on mortgage of land for 
buying land. He had Rs. 125 with him and for Rs. 225 he bought 2J acres of 
land. Rupees 400 borrowed from two ryots at 12 per cent for digging a well. 
The debt became Rs. 750 owing to non-payment of interest. Four acres of land 
were sold for Rs. 500 and part of the debt (Rs. 500) repaid. The balance 
of Rs. 250 increased to Rs. 560 on account of non-payment of interest and 
borrowing of additional amounts. Two acres of land were sold for Rs. 400 and 
part of the debt (Rs. 400) repaid. As there was no water in the well, a sum 
of Rs. 120 was spent in deepening the well. Rupees 200 borrowed from a ryot 
at 12 per cent for the above purpose and for buying bulls. Rupees 200 bor¬ 
rowed from the same person at 12 per cent for marriage expenses and 
maintenance charges. The debt of Rs. 560 became Rs. 660 owing to non¬ 
payment of interest. 1) acres were sold to the creditor and another for 
Rs. 750 and the debt of Rs. 660 cleared off. Rupees 90 was spent on miscel¬ 
laneous items. Rupees 50 borrowed at 18 per cent on mortgage of land for 
paying lease amount. Rupees 100 was borrowed from a shroff money-lender at 
18 per cent lor family expenses and buying fodder. He has J acre of land 
left. He is also cultivating one acre for a lease amount of Rs. 40. The 
i acre of land will be worth Rs. 500. He is now unable to make both ends 
meet. 

5. The above accounts show that the ryots w-ho took loans for purchase 
of land could not pay interest on the loans as there was scantv rainfall from 
1923 to 1927 and as the yield of the lands was consequently poor. The rain¬ 
fall though better in 1928 was not adequate. There were good rains this 
year and better yield is expected. 
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6. 'l'he average debt per head is only Rs. 33 and that per family Rs. 301. 
Tlio average dobt per holding is Rs. 260. The total debt is 19 times the 
land revenue of the village, and it is less than the value of tho yield of last 
year. On the whole the present economic condition of the ryots cannot be 
said to be unsatisfactory. 

7. The following table show's the sales of land effected in fasli 1338 with 
the purpose of the sale 


Extent, 

Amount. 

ACS. 

RS. 

2-47 

200 

3"31J 

300 

0-32 

500 

7-46 

1,000 


5,000 

2-13 

360 

24-81 

7,360 


Purposes. 

No purpose mentioned in the bond 

Discharging of prior debt due to a ryot and to 
discharge a pro-note debt taken from the pur¬ 
chaser of the land. 

Discharging Co-operative Society debt and mis¬ 
cellaneous debts. 

Discharging prior debt borrowed from the 
purchaser. 

Discharging prior debts borrowed from two ryots of 
the village. 

No purpose mentioned in the bond. 


On tho whole 25 acres of land were sold for Rs. 7,350 which gives an average 
price of Rs. 294 per acre. In all the four cases for which purpose of sale is 
known, tho salo was for discharging prior debts. 

Section VII. 

Investment. 

The ryots usually invest their savings in the purchase of land. They also 
borrow money and buy land and sometimes incur Joss when the land does 
not yield properly owing to want of timely rains. There are no chit associa¬ 
tions in thq village. Some ryots also lend their savings to their brother 
ryots. As regards investments in ornaments, the average amount spent on 
a Gonnda woman would be Rs. 150. The two big ryots of the village have 
invested Rs. 2,000 each in ornaments which represents the maximum amount. 
No investments have been made in joint-stock banks, co-operative societies 
or Post Office Savings Banks. 


Section VIII. 

Agricultural Credit. 

I’erimnent improvements to land .—The only item of permanent improve¬ 
ment to laud in this village is digging of wells so as to enable the ryots 
to raise garden crops such as cambodia cotton, cholam, ragi, chillies and 
plantains on their dry lands. Both Government and co-operative societies 
lend money to tho ryots for this purpose and the existing facilities for 
obtaining loans appear to be adequate. Government charge only an interest 
of 7i per cent, while the co-operative societies charge an interest of If pies 
per rupee per month. Out of Rs. 4,900 borrowed for well-digging, a sum 
of Rs. 1,400 was borrowed from Government, Rs. 2,147 from the two 
co-operative, societies and Rs. 1,353 from the ryots. Tho delay and red 
tapism usually associated with the grant of Government loans, the insistence 
on the execution of the work within a prescribed period, the periodical 
checking and valuation of the work done, the enforcement of punctual 
repayment of the, loan in instalments—these appear to be the factors that 
contribute to the reluctance of the ryots to borrow from Government though 
a lower rate of interest is charged on Government loans, and the duration 
of the loans is for a longer period. The two co-operative credit societies 
in Kambliampatti village have together lent 44 per cent of the total debt. 
The fact that a sum of Rs. 4,079 is overdue to the Kambliampatti co¬ 
operative society out of a total debt of Rs. 14,561 shows that adequate 
steps are not taken to enforce punctual repayment of the loans. Though 
there is a land mortgage bank in Kambliampatti, the ryots of this village 
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do nob benefit by it on account of the system oi ownership oi ; laud obtaining 
in the village under which a number of persons own shares in a garden 
land which are not separately sub-divided. The. bank however caters to 
the financial needs of a number ol’ other villages where there is no similar 
difficulty in furnishing security. A total sum of Its. 84,000 has been dis¬ 
bursed by the bank in 46 loans to members in 14 villages. 

Purchase of agricultural implements and seed and other expenses i of 
production .—The ryots purchase only cotton seed; they do not purchase 
other seeds of which they generally keep a stock. They use only country 
ploughs. The wood required for the ploughs is cut from the trees in the 
fields and the carpenter and blacksmith are paid their wages in grain; 
only paris or leather buckets and pipes used for irrigation have to ho 
brought. This will not cost much, ft is only for buying bulls that the 
ryots will have to borrow money. The two co-operative societies have 
together lent a sum of Bs. 6,000 for this purpose. The existing facilities 
for financing cultivation are therefore adequate. 

Marketing of crops .—The ryots do not sell much of grain. The bulk 
of the yield of ragi, cambu and cholain crops is reserved by the ryots 
for feeding their families and the surplus stock, if any, is sold in the 
weekly market where other necessaries of life are purchased with the sale 
proceeds. Plantains and chillies are sold direct to purchasers in the weekly 
market. Cotton is usually sold as kapas to the petty trader in the village, 
but instances are not wanting whore the more enterprising of the ryots 
take the kapas to the ginning factories at Uthukuli or Tiruppur and 
thus earn the profits which would otherwise go to the petty trader. The 
profit of the petty trader does not usually exceed lie. 1 per pothi. The 
co-operative purchase and sale society in Kambliampatti could collect the 
kapas from the ryots, stock it, gin it at the factories and sell lint to weaving 
companies direct and thereby secure for the ryots the profits which now 
go to the petty trader and the big trader who arc now the intermediaries 
between the weaving companies and the ryots; but this pro-supposes a 
fund of enthusiasm, initiative and public spirit which is at present lacking. 

Agricultiirof indebtedn tow.—So far as this village is concerned the chief 
cause, of indebtedness is injudicious purchase of laitd. The ryots bold the 
view that the only safe form of investment is in land and put all their 
savings in land, irrespective of the question whether the investment is a 
paying proposition or not. This attitude of mind is due to lack of economic 
education and co-operative instincts. The ryots should be taught to put 
greater faith in banks and co-operative societies and encouraged to deposit 
their savings therein, ft is only in this way that capital can lie rendered 
fluid and turned to remunerative purposes instead of being locked up in 
laud. The ryots of the village have sufficient facilities for discharging 
their debts by borrowing money from tho co-operative credit societies. 


Section IX. 
Economic Holding. 


As a result of the study of agricultural conditions in this village, 
lily conclusion is that a holding of 6 acres consisting of 2 acres of garden 
land and 4 acres of dry land would constitute an economic holding, so far 
as this village is concerned. The data in support of this conclusion are 
given below: — 


Two acres of garden land —* 
Crop. 


Extent. Yield. Value. 


First crop— 

Arisi karubu .. 
Kafci .. 

Second crop— 
Cbolam 

Cotton (Cambodia) 


acs. ms. 

1 1 pothi. 27 

1 2 pothis. 64 

1 | pothi. 21 

1 21 pothis. 126 


237 





to 


Extent. Held. Value. 

■ ACS. KB. 

3 2 pothis. 18 

1 5 pothi. 16 

61 

Total .. 301 


Family of five members— 

Cultivation expenses .. .. .. .. .. ., .. 76 

fCist . . 8 

Expenditure .. 83 


Net profit .. 218 


Four acres dry latid- 
Crop. 

K.ambu .. 
Horegram 


Pood— 

6 pothis of grain (2 pothis oholam, 2 pothis hainbu and 1 pothi 

ragi) . 

Miscellaneous expeusen.. 

Clothing. .. .. .. .. 


Ill 

40 

26 


200 


GRAYNAGAR SETTLEMENT, ERODE TALUK. 

Section I. 

General. 

1. The Graynagar settlement which is named after Mr. Gray, the present 
Commissioner of Labour, is a settlement of members of the depressed classes 
consisting of Christian and Hindu Adi-dra vidas and located on 15-25 acres 
of natttun land in Periya Virasangili village lying south of Perundurai- 
Kunnattur road and west of Yijayamangalam-Tingalnr road, 7i miles west 
of Porundurai and 6J miles north of Vijayamangalam railway station. The 
metalled roads*!rom Perundurai to Kunnattur and from Vijayamangalam to 
Tingalur pass through the village. Buses ply along the Perundurai- 
Kunnattur road between Erode and Coimbatore. 

2. The lands assigned to the members of the depressed classes lie in 
four different villages, Periya Virasangili, Sinna Virasangili, Tingalur and 
Poluaickenpalayam. The total extent of land originally assigned was 598 
acres. Subsequently a number of pattas were cancelled owing to breach 
of conditions of the pattas and the total extent of land now covered by 
pattas is only 497 acres. 

3. The present population of the settlement is 299 of which 133 are males 
and 166 females; the Christians number 239 and the Hindus 00. 


4. Forty-nine males aud 13 females are literate. There is a London Mission 
Elementary school in the settlement with four classes with a total strength 
oi 15 boys and 8 girls and 1 trained teacher. 

5. The colony consists at present of 79 families and the total extent 

of land m their occupation is 448 acres of which 358 acres were cultivated 
during the last fash. There are no irrigation weHs and so no garden 
cjop could be raised by the settlers. The chief dry crops raised are cambu 
cliolam and horsegram. ’ 

„ + /j' Tlie n 0ta *} im<1 . revenue of the 448 acres in the occupation of the 
settlers is Rs 59< anci land cess Rs, 56—Total Rs, 653. * 
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Section II 


History of the Settlement. 

In fasli 1334, 598 acres of poramboke lands known as Simla Virasaugili 
reserve forest were assigned by Government free of land value to 165 persons 
belonging to the depressed classes (113 Adi-dravida Christians, 38 Hindu 
Adi-dravidas and 14 Hindu Cliucklers). The extents assigned are noted 
below: — 

Between 2 and 3 acres . ... 26 persons. 

Between 3 and 4 acres . 88 ,, 

Between 4 and 5 acres .• 51 ,, 


Total ... 165 


An extent of land measuring 15-25 acres of Periya Virasangili village was 
reserved as village nattam and the Graynagar settlement has been formed 
on the site. One hundred and sixty-five original assignees belonged to 
24 villages of Erode, Dharapilram and Gobichettipalavam taluks, the distance 
of the villages from the disafforrested block ranging from 14 to 25 miles. 
More than 50 assignees belonged to villages beyond ten miles. 

2. In the site of the Graynagar settlement a drinking water well was 
sunk by the Labour department in 1925-26. The total amount spent on 
the well till now is Rs. 1,894, There is 13 feet of water in the well at 
present. 

3. In 1926 the Co-operative department took steps to organize the assig¬ 
nees on a co-operative basis. A co-operative society was organized with 
40 assignees and it was registered on 12tli May 1927. tt started work on 20th 
May 1927 with 14 of the original applicants. It was resolved that the 
society should take loans from Government (through the Commissioner of 
Labour) only for cultivation expenses, viz., purchase of cattle and ploughs, 
seeds and manure. In 1927-28 five group loans aggregating Rs. 1,500 were 
granted to 30 members for a period of three years for purchasing plough 
bulls. In 1928-29 a loan of Rs. 200 was given to a group of six members. 

4. As the by-laws of the society did not permit loans to members for 
building bouses, the assignees bad to construct huts at their own cost. 
Three lints were first constructed by the middle of 1927. The number rose 
to 15 at tbo end of 1927 and to 40 hv March 1928. The hulk of the assignees 
continued to live in their native villages and let out their lands to the 
caste ryots of the locality on varam tenure. Lack of initiative, failure 
of rains, distance of the villages from the disafforested block, the smallness 
of the size of individual holdings (average extent being only 34 acres) and 
the employment of the assignees in the coffee and tea estates of the 
Nilgiris and Poonaehi hills—these were the causes that contributed to the 
non-cultivation of the lands by the assignees themselves. Some of the assignees 
had left their lands waste and some failed to pay hist. One hundred and 
twenty-five pattas were cancelled by the revenue authorities for breach of the 
special conditions of the patta. As it was found that the extent assigned to 
each person was too small to constitute an economic holding, the Revenue 
department, in consultation with the Co-operative department and the mission¬ 
ary authorities of the Erode London Mission, decided to enlarge the holdings 
of the actual settlers and to assign increased extents to such of the assignees 
whose pattas were cancelled as were willing to live-in the settlement. This 
proved an incentive to the Adi-dravidas to settle down in larger numbers. 
In the course of a few months, as many as 85 huts were cnstructed. The 
average extent of the holding of each settler has been raised from 3J to 
5$ acres. The total extent assigned to 79 settlers is 448 acres. Additional 
extents have not yet been assigned to the assignees who have constructed 
huts but have not yet begun to live in them. A total extent of 101 acres 
has been reserved for assignment to would-be settlers. The maximum 
number of settlers has been fixed at 100, with an average holding of six 
acres each. 
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Section III. 


Agriculture — General, 


The following table shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasti 
1338 in neighbouring weekly market: — 




Area. 




Crop. 

n 

II 

Total. 

Yield, 

Value. 

Kambu 

AC9 r 

159-09 

ACS. 

ACS. 

169-09 

66£ pot.his. 

K9. 

1,817 

Cholam 

123-87 

i-65 

128-62 

43 

1,376 

Horsegram .. 

64-05 

2-20 

66-25 

184 „ 

600 

Cambodia oofcton .. 

6-22 

0-50 

6-72 


34 

Maize 

6-30 

0-75 

6-05 

2 pot-his. 

64 

Varagu 

5-29 

. . 

5-29 

| pothi. 

t ” 

24 

Thinai 

3-06 


3-06 

6 

Castor ,, 

0-76 

. . 

0-75 

16 

Groundnut .. 

0-20 

, , 

0-20 

i 

y >» 

5} pothis. 

8 

Blaek-oholam sown w-ith kambu.. 

* , 


, . 

144 

Pulses 

•• 

•• 

• • 

3$ ,, 

100 

Total .. 

367-83 

8-10 

365-93 


4,239 


1 pothi = 6 mudas = 96 valiants = 384 Coimbatore measures. 


The average yield per acre of the cultivated extent is Its. 12, per holding 
or family Rs. 54 and per head Rs. 14. 

2. Tt will he seen from the above table that of the total extent of 
447-01 acres assigned to the settlers, an extent of 358 acres was cultivated 
during the last • fastii and that second crop was raised on 8 acres. Cnmbu 
accounted for the largest extent under cultivation (159 acres) and cholam and 
horsogram came next in order with 129 acres and 56 acres respectively. 
The acreages under other crops were below 10 acres. The cultivation of 
cambodia cotton on 6 acres proved a failure for want of irrigation facilities. 

3. Investigations are now being made regarding the possibilities of well 
irrigation by means of trial borings with handboring sets of the Industries 
department, Two sets are working at present and two out of three trial 
borings have been successful. In one case the borehole is 66 feet deep 
with 26 feet of water while in the other ease the borehole is 39 feet deep 
with 21 feet of water. In the first case water was struck at a depth of 
48 feet and in the second case at a depth of 24 feet. In the second ease 
the site is said to he that of an okl well. Tt is understood that 10 more 
borings are to be tried. 


4. The lands have been brought under cultivation only recently. Unlike 
the caste ryots, the settlers do not own flocks of sheep and goats which 
can be penned in the fields for the sake of manure. They have only a 
small number of cattle and their dung is unite insufficient for manuring 
the fields; nor can they afford to purchase manure. The rainfall was 
inadequate last year, 1 or these reasons the yield of the lands was low 
The average yield of kambu was only 2$ mudas per acre and that of horse- 
gram and cholam 2 mudas. Cambodia cotton yielded only 1-J maund per 
acre for want of irrigation. This crop does not thrive on drv lands with¬ 
out wells on which cotton of the Karunganni or the Uppam variety may he 
raised with advantage. The settlers committed a mistake in raising cam- 
hodia cotton without consulting the Agricultural department. 

5. Agricultural improvements.—A breeding bull has been supplied by the 
Agricultural department free of cost to improve the live-stock of the settlers 
who now use cows for ploughing. The Director of Agriculture gives a 
premium of Rs. 100 for the hull. The fodder is supplied by the settlers 
while cotton seeds and oil-cakes are bought out of Government grant An 
annual remuneration of Rs. 40 is paid to the president of the co-operative 

^'service? °° ks aft * r the buII ‘ A foe of ei 8 ht annas per cow is charged 



















6. One of the settlers used an improved plough lent by the Agricultural 
department, for half an acre of maize and got more than double the yield 
of lust year, 

7. The live-stock in the village consists of 5 bulls, 82 cows, 29 calves, 
3 buffaloes, 1 sheep and 19 goats. There are 303 fowls (including chickens) 
in the village. Two cocks of the Leghorn breed have been presented to 
the settlement by the Assistant Industrial Engineer, Coimbatore, and steps 
are being taken to replace fowls of the country breed by those of cross-breed 
which are said to have more of egg-laying capacity. 

8. Marketing of the village crops .—The yield of the lands last year was 
insufficient even for the maintenance of the settlers; hence no grain was 
sold. Cotton was sold in the lvunnattuv weekly market (live miles off from 
Graynagar) at Rs. 4 per mavmd. 

9. The following table shows the classification of the holdings of the 
settlers according to size— 


Holdings. 

Number. 

Extent. 

ACS. 

From 3 to 4 acres 

6 

18-85 

*- 5 >, . 

17 

77-32 

5- a .. 

27 

163-13 

6~ 7. 

27 

173-30 

7 — 8 „ . ;. 

2 

14-95 

*8—11 .. 

.. 1 

10-06 


79 

447*61 

The average extent per holding is 5-67 
area per holding is 4-53 acres. 

acres and the 

average culti- 


Suction IV. 

A gr i in It \ire — Spe.cia l. 

Detailed accounts of the yield of the lands, family expenses and assets 
and liabilities of nine settlers are given below; — 

A— 

5-69 acres last year. 

Crops grown— 

Horsegram (2 acres) 3 mudas yield. 

Cumbu (3 acres) 4 mudas yield. 

Sainai (30 cents) 8 vallams yield. 

Waste (39 cents). 

Pulses 8 vallams yield. 

He owns one hull and one cow worth Rs. 70; three fowls and eight chickens 
worth Rs. 5. 

One boy about 16 years old is undergoing teacher’s training for higher 
elementary course in the Mission Training School at Erode. A daughter 
14 years old and a son six years old are with him. He is a widower. He 
has been cultivating the land from 1923. He has now 6} acres. His original 
holding was only 3 acres. He has to pay Rs. 35 to the co-operative society; 
he had borrowed Rs, 50 from the co-operative society for purchasing one 
bull and one cow. He borrowed Rs. 25 on pro-note from another settler 
who is now employed as a teacher elsewhere for maintenance during his 
wife s illness, the rate of interest being 30 per cent. He has borrowed 
Rs. 20 as oral loan from another settler for family expenses—interest 37J 
per cent. Ho constructed a thatched hut tw-o years hack. It would be 
worth about Rs. 25. He has a goat and two kids, which are worth Rs. 15. 
i -a i S 11 ?. 0 , or property. He is a native of Tingalur which is two miles 
distant. He has a house there which is worth Rs. 30. He has cultivated 
cumbu, horsegram and samai this year. The crops are all right this year. 
He got Rs. 6 or Rs. 6 last year from the ryots of Tingalur for piping at 
marriages, funerals and festivals. He does not do any coolie work. He 

* Mother and son who hold separate patta.s live together and cultivate 
the lands m common. 

l-io 
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requires three pothis of grain per year and eight annas a week for miscel¬ 
laneous expenses (one pothi = 384 Coimbatore measures). Clothing Rs. 25. 

He used improved ploughs supplied by the Agricultural department for 
half an acre of samai and got a yield of two mudas. Last year he got 8 
vallams for 30 cents using country plough. 

B— 

He has 6J acres—he was originally given 3‘39 acres. 

Crops grown last j'ear— 

Cumbu (5 acres) 10 mudas yield. 

Cholam (1^ acres) 2 mudas yield. 

Pulses 8 vallams yield. 

He has four cows and one calf worth Rs. 200, two goats worth Rs. 12 
and ten fowls worth Rs. 4. 

He borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society for purchasing cows 
(plough cattle). He has repaid Rs. 10. He has no other debt. He has no 
other property. He does masonry work and carpentry work. He earns 
Rs. 100 a year thereby. He has two sons and four daughters, his wife 
and his old father, who are dependent on him. Eldest son who is 14 years 
old is a student of the VII. standard, London Mission Boarding School at 
Erode. He and his wife and his father are Hindus, while all his sons and 
daughters are Christians. He has to pay Rs. 4 per mensem for his son's 
education. He will get Rs. 10 per year for treating cattle (at the rates 
of Rs. 4 per case). 

He will require eight pothis of cumbu and cholam for the maintenance 
of his family. Out of his earnings, he brought six pothis of cumbu and 
cholam. He requires Rs. 30 for clothes; he spends one rupee a week for 
miscellaneous expenses. He got oiglxt mudas of cumbu, three mudas of black 
cholam, ten vallams of field gram and three vallams of samai this year. 

C— 

He has 6 acres 15 cents. 

Crops grown last year— 

Cumbu 9 mudas. 

Cholam 1$ mudas. 

Black cholam 1 muda. 

Pulses 7 vallams. 

He owns two cows and one calf worth Rs. 90; a thatched hut worth 
Rs, 25 and four fowls worth 8 annas each. He has no goats. 

He has a wife, a son and a daughter who are dependent on him. Ho 
earns Rs. 10 by doing coolie work. His mother lias 3 acres of land which 
will yield one potbi of cumbu. His mother also lives with him. He requires 
four pothis of grain a year. He spends 8 annas a week for miscellaneous 
expenses. He spends Rs. 25 on cloths. 

He borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society for purchasing plough- 
cattle. He has repaid Rs. 15. He has borrowed Rs. 10 from his brother- 
in-law at Tingalur without interest. 

D— 

He cultivated 4 acres 1.2 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Cumbu 5 mudas. 

Cholam 1J mudas. 

Pulses 10 vallams. 

Ho owns one cow and one hull worth Rs. 70, four fowls worth Rs. 2 
and a thatched hut worth Rs. 20. He owns no goats. 

He has a wife and baby daughter dependent on him. Two pothis of 
grain would he required for feeding and other expenses including clothing 
would amount to Rs. 30. 

He gets Rs. 30 a year by doing coolie work. He can save Rs 50 if he 
works in the plantations in the Nilgiris. 
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He has borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society, Its. 40 is still 
due. He borrowed Rs, 20 from an Adi-Dravida of another village at 124 
per cent for family expenses, Rs. 10 at 2 annas 8 pies per month (12J per 
cent) on pledge of jewels (kammal) from a bank at Coonoor for family 
expenses. He had gone to Coonoor for work in the plantations. He has 
no other debt. 

E— 

He cultivated 4 acres 2 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Curnbu 7 mudas. 

Black cholam 10 vallams. 

Pulses 12 vallams. 

He owns a thatched hut worth Rs. 25, two cows worth Rs. 50 or Rs. 55 
and three fowls worth Rs. 1-8-0. 

He has a wife, mother and two daughters dependent on him. He requires 
three pothfs of grain for food; clothing and miscellaneous expenses would 
amount to Rs. 30 per annum. He knows no handicraft. 

For the last two years he has been living in Graynagar. Before that 
he had gone to the Nilgiris for working in the plantations. Ho will get 
Rs. 10 or lls. 12 a year here by doing coolie work. 

He borrowed Rs. 30 from the co-operative society at 124 per cent for 
purchasing cattle. He borrowed Rs. 30 from his brother-in-law in another 
village at 8 annas per mouth for house-building and maintenance. Ho 
borrowed Rs. 20 at 12 per cent on the pledge of his wife’s saradu from a 
bank at Sennimalai for maintenance. 

F— 

He cultivated 3 acres 95 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Cutnbu 3J mudas. 

Black cholam 2 mudas. 

Pulses 6 vallams. 

He has a thatched hut worth Rs. 25, two cows worth Rs. 55 and six 
fowls and chickens worth Rs. 3. 

His father, mother and wife are. dependent on him. He requires four 
pothis of grain "for food, Rs. 40 for clothing and Rs. 20 for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

He can earn a net profit of Rs. 100 a year by working "tn the planta¬ 
tions in the Nilgiris. He knows carpentry. His brother has gone to the 
Nilgiris. He earns only 6 annas a day by doing coolie work. That is just 
sufficient for his maintenance. 

He borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society. Rs. 35 is still due. 
Rs. 150 borrowed this year without interest from his sister at Ingur for his 
marriage. He borrowed Rs. 60 from a bank at Coonoor on the pledge of 
jewels at 124 per cent for marriage. 

G— 

He cultivated 3 acres 62 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Cumbu 4 mudas. 

Horsegram 14 mudas. 

Pulses 6 vallams. 

Black cholam 3 vallams. 

He has a thatched hut worth Rs, 30. Ho has no cattle or goats or fowls. 
He paid hiring charges of Rs. 13-8-0 to a ryot for three ploughing (with 
two pairs of bulls). He did not buy any manure; he collected cowdung 
from the road. He has two houses in Tingalur worth Rs. 25 each. 

His wife died and nobody is dependent on him. He requires one pothi 
of grain per year for food and Rs. 20 for clothing and miscellaneous expenses. 
As there was no water in the wells, there was not much of coolie work. He 
earned only Rs.. 5 by doing coolie work. 

He borrowed Rs. 20 from a relation without interest for ploughing 
expenses. 



H— 

He has cultivated 34 acres of land last year— 

Crops grown arid yield— 

Kambu 4 mudas. 

Samai 1 muda. 

Groundnut 3 mudas. 

Black eholam 10 vallams. 

Pulses 10 vallams. 

He has a cow worth Rs. 35 and a thatched shed worth Rs. 20. He ploughed 
his land under the exchange system. He earns Rs. 10 by doing coolie work. 

He has a wife and two children dependent on him. He requires 2 pothis 
of grain per year for food, Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 for clothing and Rs. 12 for 
miscellaneous expenses. He earned Rs. 50 by going to the Nilgiris and 
working in the plantations two years ago. He sold a cow for Rs. 30 and 
spent the money on maintenance. He has no debt. 

K— 

He has 4 acres of land. 

Crops grown and yielcl—(last year) 

Cholam 14 mudas on 2 acres. 

Waste 2 acres. 

Crops grown this year (on 6 acres)— 

Cumbu (2 acres) 2 mudas. 

Cholam 14 acres (not harvested). 

Horsegram 24 acres (not harvested). 

He has one cow and one calf worth Rs. 55. 

He, his wife and his brother constitute the family. He and his brother 
together earn Rs, 30 hy doing coolie work. He requires three pothis of 
grain for food, Rs. 30 for clothing and Rs. 20 for miscellaneous expenses. 

He has borrowed Rs. 55 from a bank in Coonoor on mortgage of jewel at 
12 per cent for house building and purchasing cattle. He borrowed Rs. 30 as 
handloan from a ryot of another village at 8 annas for Rs. 10 per month 
(60 per cent per annum). 


Section V. 

Industries. 

There is no small scale industry in settlement at present. A few of the 
settlers know weaving and 1 understand that there is a proposal to start 
weaving here. This is a good idea as the settlers can supplement their 
income from land by weaving cloths during the off-season. There will not 
be much difficulty in finding a sale for the cloths for which there is likely 
to be sufficient demand in the weekly markets. 


Section VI. 

Finance. 

The chief agencies which financed the settlers are— 

(1) the ryots of outside villages; and 

(2) the Graynagar settlement co-operative society. 

Some of the settlers have also borrowed small amounts from their brother 
colonists and the co-operative societies of the neighbouring villages where 
they had originally lived. A few settlers who had worked as coolies in 
the Nilgiris plantations have borrowed small amounts from a Coonoor bank 
on pledge of jewels. The interest levied by the co-operative society on its 
loans is 124 per cent while that levied by ryots and settlers ranges from 
12 per cent to 374 per cent and even goes up to 60 per cent in one case. 
The co-operative society has lent money to settlers only for purchasing bulls. 
For domestic purposes, cultivation expenses and house building, the settlers 
have taken loans from the ryots of neighbouring villages to which they 
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originally belonged. Out of a total debt of Its. 3,410, a sum of Rs, 1,911 bas 
been borrowed from the ryots of outside villages, 11s. 1,163 from the co¬ 
operative society of the settlement, 11s. 156 from joint-stock banks, Rs. 130 
from the co-operative societies of other villages and Rs. 50 from other 
settlers. An account of the working of the co-operative society of the settle¬ 
ment is given below : — 

• 

Qraynagar settlement co-operative society. —The society was registered on 
12—5—1927 and started work on 20—5—1927 with 14 members who took 
50 shares and paid a share capital of Rs. 25. The membership rose to 21 
with a paid up share capital of Rs. 38-8-0 on 30—6—1927. 

The number of members and paid up share capital rose to 41 and Rs. 94-8-0 
respectively during 1927-28. A sum of Rs. 1,525 was borrowed from the 
Government in two instalments (Rs. 275 on 26—9—1927 and Rs. 1,250 on 
23—3—1928) at 7J per cent repayable in three years. Five group loans 
aggregating 11s. 1,500 were granted to 30 members for purchasing plough 
bulls. The duration of the loans was for three years. Each membef got 
only Rs. 50. 

During the year 1928-29 the membership of the society was further strength¬ 
ened. In that year there were 46 members with a share capital of Rs. 159-4-0 
in 218 shares. A loan of Rs. 200 was obtained from the Government repayable 
in four years and a group of six members was given a loan amounting to 
Rs. 200 for a period of four years (five at Rs. 30 and one at Rs. 50). 

The existing debt of the members of the society is Rs. 1,303, Rs. 1,278 
in six group loans granted to 36 members all of them on mortgage of land 
and on the joint and several responsibility of the six members of each 
group and Rs. 25 in a surety joint loan. The period of the loans is three 
or four years and the rate of interest is 121 per cent. (The sum of Rs. 1,303 
includes a sum of Rs. 1.40 lent to assignees who have not yet settled in the 
village). A total sum of Rs. 1,077 is due to Government in two loans. 

Of the 46 members of the society 32 are Christians. The society lias a 
current account in the Erode, urban bank with a credit balance of Rs. 2-2-0. 
It is affiliated to the Erode Christian co-operative union. Towards tho 
supervision fund of the union the society has to pay at the rate of Rs. 2 
on the interest earned on every sum of Rs. 100 lent to its members in any 
one year, such sum not exceeding Rs. 150. 

The area of operations of the society is Periya Virasangili with power 
to lend on the security of properties situated in Tingalur, Polnaickenpalayam 
and Sinna Virasangiii. 

The authorized share capital of the society is Rs. 8,000 made up of 800 
shares of Rs. 10 each, payable at Re. 0-8-0 por share at the time of taking 
the share and the balance in 38 equal half yearly instalments. The entrance 
fee for a share is two annas with a maximum of eight annas for a member 
and the maximum number of shares that can be allotted to a member is 
five. 

There is a provision in the by-laws for four classes of deposits: —Fixed 
(interest at 7{ per cent). Recurring (64 per cent compound interest). Home- 
safe deposits (6J per cent on tho balance up to the 4th day of a month) and 
chit funds, but no deposit of any kind has been received from members 
or non-members. 

The maximum borrowing power of the society is Rs. 4,500 and tho 
maximum that an individual member can borrow is Rs. 50 at the rate 
of Rs. 10 per share. The society is empowered to advance only group loans, 

i.e., loans to a group of five or more members on the mortgage of their 
lands and on their joint and several responsibility, not exceeding Rs. 500 
per group and for the following purposes only: — 

1. purchase of seed, manure and agricultural implements; cultivation 

expenses; reclamation of waste lands, • 

2. purchase of sheep and cattle and their fodder, 

3. payment of zamiii or Government kist, 

4. all kinds of land improvements. 
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The rate of interest charged by the society is 2 pies per rupee per. month. 
The society may pay a dividend of 6J- per cent on the paid-up share capital 
of members out of the net profits. The reserve fund of the society is 
Rs. 54-13-0 and the common good fund Its. 5-5-0 (which can be utilized for 
education and sanitation as per resolution of the general body). 

The society earned a net profit of Rs. 33-14-0 in 1927-28 and Rs. 36-13-0 
in 1928-29. 


Section VII. 

Indebtedness. 

My enquiry shows that the total existing indebtedness of the settler's is 
Rs. 3,410. The following table shows the classification of the debt according 
to the agency from which and the purposes for which loans were taken, the 
mode by which the debt was contracted and the rates of interest charged 
on the loans : — 

HR, 

Total existing indebtedness of Ihe settlers ,. .. ,. .. 3,110 


(a) Classified according to the agency from which the debt was con • 
traeted— 

Local ryol8 .. 

Ryots of Outside villages .. 
l ain ted banks in outside places .. 

Co-operative society in the village 
Co-operative societies of outside villages 


(b) Classified according to tbo purpose 
traeted— 

Jlomestio expenses ., 

Purchase of bulla 
Cultivation expenses 
House-building 


Mortgage of jewels .. 
Mortgage of lands .. 
Pro-notes ,. 
Hand-loans .. 


for 


(d) Classified 

12J per cent 
12 
11 
15 
18 
19 
21 
24 
30 

m 

60 

Without interest 


according to rates of interest 



ES. 

PEE CENT. 


50 

l't 


1,911 

56-0 


156 

4 5 


1,163 

34-1 


130 

4*0 


3,410 


which 

the debt was con 


RS. 

PER CENT, 

. . 

1,716 

f-1'2 

, , 

1.398 

410 

, , 

100 

?•() 


166 

4'8 


3,410 


the dobt was 

contracted— 


in. 

PER CENT. 


744 

21 -8 


1,163 

31 2 

, , 

739 

21*7 

•• 

764 

22-3 


3,410 


— 

ES. 

PER CENT. 

, , 

1,434 

42-0 


745 

21-8 


130 

, 4 0 


143 

4'2 


145 

4-2 


60 

J-4 


30 

0*9 


72 

2-1 


25 

0-7 


20 

0 6 


30 

0-9 


586 

17-2 


3,110 

100-0 
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2. It will be seen from the above statement that 56 per cent of the 
total debt was obtained from the ryots of outside villages, 34 per cent from 
the co-operative society, 2 per cent from other settlers, 4 per cent from 
joint-stock hanks and 4 per cent from the co-operative societies of other 
villages. 

3. As regards the purposes for which loans were taken, 51 per cent of 
the total debt was for domestic expenses, 41 per cent for purchase of bulls, 
3 per cent for cultivation expenses and 5 per cent for house building. As 
regards the mode by which the debt was contracted, 34 per cent of the total 
debt was borrowed on mortgage of land, 22 per cent on mortgage of jewels, 
22 per cent on pro-notes and 22 per cent as hand loans. 

4. As regards the rates of interest, 42 per cent of the total debt was 
borrowed at 12£ per cent from the co-operative society of the settlement, 
12 per cent was borrowed from the ryots of other villages and other settlers 
at rates of interest ranging from 11 to 18 per cent, 6 per cent from 19 to 
37| P er cent and only one loan of Its. 30 at 60 per cent. A total sum of 
Rs. 586 was borrowed from relatives of the settlers without interest. 

5. The average debt per head is Rs. 11 and that per family or holding 
Rs. 43. The total debt is five times the land revenue paid by the settlers 
and it is 80 per cent of the value of the last year’s yield. 

6. The total estimated value of the landed property of the settlers is 
Rs. 19,675, of house^ property Rs. 1,685, of cattle and poultry Rs. 3,061 
and of other properties in their native villages Rs. 3,640. The total assets 
therefore amount to Rs. 28,061. The total indebtedness of the settlers is 
12 per cent of the total assets. 

7. Eight settlers have debts of Rs. 100 and over. The number of settlers 
whose debt exceeds one-fourth of their assets is 13. There is only one settler 
whose debt exceeds half his assets and one settler whose debt exceeds his 
assets. Twenty-six settlers owning 6 acres and above have a debt of Rs. 1,463, 
while 34 owning less than 6 acres have a debt of Rs. 1,947. Nineteen settlers 
are free from debt. Thirty-eight settlers have taken loans for domestic 
expenses, 39 for purchase of bulls, one for cultivation expenses and seven 
for house-building. 


Section VIII. 

General Conclusions. 

It was only last year that the bulk of the settlers took up the cultivation 
of the lands themselves. The rainfall was inadequate last year. The fields 
were not properly manured. For these reasons the yield of the lands was 
low. The settlers have devoted greater attention to agriculture this year 
and brought a larger extent under cultivation, the increase being 31 acres. 

The average income of a family from land was only Rs. 54 last year. 
Some members of the families of the settlers worked as coolies in the plan¬ 
tations of the Nilgiris and Poonaclii hills and remitted money to their rela¬ 
tions here. Some of the settlers also worked as coolies during the off-season. 
Such of the settlers as came from neighbouring villages continue to get their 
old mamul income from the caste ryots for piping at marriages and funerals 
and village festivals. In spite of these additional sources of income, 38 settlers 
had to borrow money for domestic expenses and the debt incurred for this 
purpose was more than half the total debt. 

In order that the settlers may have sufficient income from their lands to 
enable them to support their families, it is necessary that each settler should 
have one acre of garden land in addition to five acres of dry land. After 
the wells intended for irrigation are sunk, the lands commanded by the 
wells should be redistributed among all the settlers so that there may he an 
equitable division of irrigable land. The sinking of a sufficient number of 
wells and the re-allotment of lands on which garden crops could be raised 
are the two measures necessary for ensuring the economic stability of the 
settlers as a whole. 
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N AG A AT AN ATC KENP A GAYA M , ERODE T A T.THv. 

Section I. 

General. 

The village is situated on the right hank of the Cauvery river about 
24 miles south-east of Erode and three miles to the east of Kodumudi. On 
the left hank of the Cauvery river is Salem district. The village is half a 
mile distant from the metalled road from Erode to Karur. There is no road 
leading to or passing through the village. There is only a cart-track leading 
to the village from the adjoining village of Chennasamudram. 

2. The area of the village is 418 acres, of which 122 acres (92 acres wet 
and 30 acres dry) are ryotwari land, 10 acres (7 acres wet and 3 acres dry) 
inam and 286 acres poramboke. The village has no hamlets. 

3. The population of the village according to the censuses of 1911 and 
1921 is given below: — 

Year. Males. Females. Total. 

1911 ... 201 230 431 

1921 ... 232 234 466 

4. A private unrecognized school has just been started by a. teacher with 
20 hoys. 

5. The village is served by tho Kodumudi Post office. The postman deli¬ 
vers letters in the village twice a week. 

6. The rainfall in fasli 1338 was about 10 inches. The wet lands are 
irrigated by the Kalingarayan channel which takes its source from the Bhn- 
vani. The dry lands are irrigated by haling from the Pugalur channel 
which branches off from the Cauvery. 

7. Tho village is inhabited by Kammavaf Naickens and Cbuckiliyns. The 
Kammavar Naickens own and cultivate the lands while the Chuckiliyas live 
by labour. 

8. There are 96 families in tho village. Twenty-seven families maintain 
themselves from the income of their lands, 13 supplement their income from 
land by cultivating the lands of others on lease, 21 owning no land cultivate 
the lands of others on lease and 35 owning no land live by labour. 

Section IT. 


A fjri culture — Get) end. 


The following table shows the area under each crop, the. gross yield under 
each crop and the valuo of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 1338 
in the village: — 


Crop. 

I 

II 

Total. 

Yiel . 

Value. 

Padd y ., >. 

AC 5 . 

27-45 

ACS. 

91-81 

ACS. 

119 2d 

I 

71!pothis .. 

RS. 

19,278 

KamDU 

67-40 

0-2-' 

57-60 

116 „ 

4,176 

Hagi 

31-64 

20 35 

51-f0 

156 ,, 

5.616 

Sugarcane 

4-18 


4 18 

BOO maunds. 

1,800 

Turmeric .. 

3-43 


3-43 

343 

1,372 

Cambodia cotton .. 

0 13 

0-61 

0 61 

4pothis 

200 

Groundnut 


4-09 

400 

8 

144 

Coconut 

3 81 


3 81 


Total ... 

127-94 

116-96 

244 90 


32,586 


The average yield per acre of tho total area of the village is Rs. 78 and of 
the cultivated extent Rs. 255. The average yield per holding is Ra, 459, 
per family Rs, 339 and per head Rs. 70. 
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2. It will lie seen from the above table that of the total cultivable extent 
of 131 acres in the village, an extent of 128 acres was cultivated in fasli 1338 
and that second crop was raised on 117 acres. Paddy accounted for the 
largest extent under cultivation and kambu and ragi came next in order. 

3, The soil of the village consists of good red sand and inferior red loam. 
There are three rates of assessment in the village, Rs. 8-10-0 per acre for wet 
lands and 13 annas and Rs. 1-2-0 per acre for dry lands. 

The total land revenue of the village including cesses is Rs. 1,117. This 
amount is made up of the following items:— . 

RS. A. P. 

Land revenue including miscellaneous items ... 913 14 0 

Water-rate 109 1 0 

Land cess 93 9 10 

Total ... 1,116 8 10 


4. Usually two crops ave raised both on wet and dry lands—ragi or kuru- 
vai paddy as first crop and Nellore or sadai samba as second crop on wet land 
and ragi as first crop and arisikambu as second crop on dry land. Ragi is 
raised from July to September and Nellore samba from August to February. 

5. Cultivation expenses.- —Ragi requires five ploughings, kambu two and 
paddy four. If hired bulls are used, Rs. 1-8-0 will he the cost of one ploughing 
for dry land and Rs. 2 for wet land. The cost of cultivating an acre of wet 
land with paddy is given below : — 

rs. a. v . 

Ploughing . 8 00 

Repairing the bund . 10 0 

Seed—-12 vallams or f mud a ... . 3 12 0 

Transplanting—1 muda of paddy . 4 8 0 

Weeding—1 muda of paddy . 4 80 

Manuring—2 cart-loads of kolingi at Rs. 12 per 
cart ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 24 0 0 

Harvesting 1 muda of paddy. . 4 8 0 

For irrigating ragi or kambu crop raised on dry land a pari or leather bucket 
and pipe worth Rs. 15 will he required per year. 

The ryots do not purchase the wood required for ploughs, but get it from 
the trees in their fields. Two plough-shares at 0 annas each are required 
per year for each plough. Four vallams of paddy are given to the carpenter 
and blacksmith for each plough. The chief kinds of manure used are: 
(1) kolingi, (2) oil-cakes and (8) oowdung. Kolingi or oil-cake is used for 
paddy and cowdung for ragi. The yield of an acre of Nellore samba is 
6 pothis at Rs. 27 per pothi, that of sadai samba 5 pothis at Rs. 30 per 
pothi, that of ragi 3 pothis at Rs. 36 per pothi and that of kainbu 2 pothis 
at Rs. 36 per pothi. The average yield of an acre of turmeric will be 
10 sattais of 10 mannds each at Rs. 40 per sattai and that of sugarcane 
15 sattais at Rs. 30 per sattai. One acre of Cambodia cotton yields 6 pothis 
at Rs. 50 per pothi and groundnut 2 pothis at Rs. 18 per pothi. 

6. Live-stock in the, village. —The live-stock in the village consists of 
50 cows, 29 bulls, 71 buffaloes, 43 calves and 79 sheep and goats. 

7. Marketing of village crops. —There are about 10 paddy traders in 
Kodumudi who come to Nagamanaickenpalayam and buy paddy from the 
ryots. The price of paddy in the village last year was Rs. 27 per pothi. The 
difference in the price of paddy between Kodumudi and Nagamanaicken¬ 
palayam will be Rs. 3 per cart-load of three pothis. A cart-hire of Rs. 1-4-0 
lias to he paid including toll. Jaggery was bought by the petty traders in 
the village at Rs. 30 per sattai of 10 maunds. The petty traders receive a 
commission from the big traders. Turmeric is taken by the ryots to Erode 
in country calls and sold there in auction by brokers who are paid a commis¬ 
sion of Rs, 1-8-0 per sattai of 10 maunds. 

I—11 
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8. Holdings elassifie.d .—The following tablo shows tlie classification of 
holdings, both ryotwari and inam according to size: — 



Ryotwari. 

Inaiu. < 

Total. 


— 

tt 

** 

a 

o 

A 

Extent. 

U 

V 

r* 

a 

0 

A 

Extent. 

tt 

a 

a 

A 

Extent. 

Peroent- 

age 

Up to 1 uore 

29 

AC8. 

13-81 

2 

ACS. 

0-36 

31 

AC8. 

1417 

13-6 

Prom 1 to 2 aores.. 

16 

22-19 

3 

4-30 

19 

26-19 

26-8 


;o 

26-68 

2 

•92 

12 

30-60 

17 0 


3 

9-90 



3 

9-90 

4-2 

„ *to C „ .. 





. » 

, , 


,, 6 to 10 „ .. 

B 

33-57 



6 

33-67 

7-0 

„ 11 to 20 „ .. 

1 

16-70 

•• 


1 

16-70 

1-4 


61 

121-75 

B 

9-58 

71 

131-33 



It will he seen from the above table that 92 per cent of the pattadar9 in the 
village own less than 5 acres. 7 per cent between 5 and 10 acres and only one 
person above 10 acres. The maximum extent of a ryotwari holding is 
17 acres. The average extent per holding is 185 acres and average cultivated 
area per holding 1 -80 acres. 


9. The following table shows the extents under ryotwari and inatn culti¬ 
vated by owner and let on lease: — 


-- 

Ryotwari. | 

Inaru. 

Totul 

Percent¬ 

age. 

64 

tt 

a 

a 

A 

Extent. 

U 

1 

* 

Extent. 

M 

a 

3 

fc 

Extent. 

Cultivated by owner. 


ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS. 


43 

83 '£>4 

3 

413 

46 

87-67 

64-8 

Let on lease . .. 

21 

38-21 

4 

5 46 

26 

43-66 

35-2 


'64 

121-76 

B 

9-68 

71 

131-33 



Tt will be seen from the above table that 65 per cent of the holdings are 
cultivated by owners and 35 per cent let on lease. Wet lands are leased !lt 
5 pothis of paddy per acre and dry lands at 4 pothis of ragi per acre. The 
price of wet laud ranges from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 per acre while irrigated 
dry land is worth Rs. 2,000 per acre. 

10. Industries .—The ryots of the village have no subsidiary industry to 
enable them to supplement, their income from land. Those who do not. get 
sufficient inconio from their lands eke out their livelihood by cultivating the 
lands of others on lease or by labour. 

Section TTT. 

Finance. 

Itemittance .—The only mode of remitting cash to and from the village is 
by postal money order or by messenger. 

2. Tho financing agencies are: — 

(a) The ryots of the neighbouring villages of Salem district, 

(It) professional money-lenders at Koduinudi, and 
(<•) ryots of the village. 

There is no co-operative society in the village. Out of a total debt of 
Rs. 56,370 a sum of Rs. 43,270 lias been lent by the ryots of neighbouring 
villages of the Salem district. Rs. 9,150 by professional money-lenders at 
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Koclutimdi and Rs. 3,950 by the ryots of the village. The ryots advalle6 
loans either on mortgage or on pro-note and levy an interest of from 10 to 
15 per cent. The professional money-lenders of Kodumudi lend on pro-notes 
and charge an interest of from 18 to 36 per cent. There are five professional 
money-lenders in Kodumudi—four Nattukottai Chettis and one Goundar. 
They lend money to ryots and traders of a number of villages. Their total 
outstandings are said to amount to Rs. 4,80,000, They generally lend sums 
up to Rs. 5,000 (even Rs. 10,000 in special cases) on pro-notes on the joint 
signature of two persons with sufficient properties. It is generally stipulated 
in the pro-note that a rate of 36 per cent should be paid as interest and that 
the loan should be repaid on demand; but the conditions of the pro-note 
are varied by oral agreements and loans are usually granted for periods 
ranging from three to ten months at 24 per cent per annum. The rate of 
interest is sometimes reduced to 18 per cent or increased to 30 per cent accord¬ 
ing to the solvency of the borrower. Interest is deducted in advance. A sum 
of Re. 1 or Rs. 1-8-0 is also deducted on account of mahimai and stamping 
charges. If the loan is not repaid within the stipulated period, the lender 
insists on interest being paid at 36 per cent as stated in the pro-note. If the 
matter is taken to court, the annual rate of interest claimed and allowed 
appears to be 30 per cent. If the debtor is a man of sufficient property, the 
money-lender waits for three years, i.e., for the limitation period so that the 
debt may accumulate. If the borrower is a person whose solvency is doubt¬ 
ful, legal proceedings are instituted as soon as the stipulated period expires. 
Sometimes the money-lender obtains a fresh pro-note from the borrower 
adding arrears of interest to the principal. Nattukottai Chettis do not lend 
on pledge of ornaments or crops. It is only rarely that they lend on mort¬ 
gage of land or house. The agents of the films go to the villages and enquire 
about the solvency of the intending borrowers. These Chettis call themselves 
bankers but they do not receive deposits; their business is confined to money- 
lending. They are financed by what are called adathi firms in Madras. The 
Gounda money-lender referred to above gets advances from the Imperial 
Bank on the collateral security of pro-notes executed by borrowers. The 
Imperial Bank also discounts hundis executed in favour of money-lenders 
and recovers the amounts from the. makers of the hundis. If the makers 
fail to pay, the amounts of the hundis are recovered from the money-lenders 
themselves. 


Section IV. 

Indebtedness, 

My enquiry shows that the total existing indebtedness of the village is 
Rs. 56,370. The following table shows the classification of the debt according 
to the agency from which and the purposes for which loans were taken, the 
mode by which the debt was contracted and the rates of interest charged on 
the loans: — 


Total existing indebtedness ot the village—Rs. 56,370, 

(a) Classified according to the agency from which the debt was con¬ 
tracted— 


Ryots of the villa e 



RS. 

8,950 

PER CENT. 

7 

Money-lenders .. 


, , 

9,160 

16-2 

Ryots of outside villages 

•• 


43,270 

76-8 


56,370 


(b) Classified according to purpose— 

Risrihaiging prior debts . 21,760 

Rurohase of lands . 13,300 

Litigation expenses ., .. .. .. 7,400 

Domestio expenses .. .. .. 4,150 

House building .. .. ,, 3,750 

Cultivation expenses. 3,420 

Rurohase of bulls . 1,300 

Payment of kist, etc. .. .. 1,300 


38'6 

23-6 

13-2 

7-4 

6-6 

60 

2-3 

2-3 


taa 
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(c) Classified according to the mode b., ..xiich the debt was contracted-- 


Mortgage* 

Its. 

29,700 

FEE CEEN. 

52* 7 

rro-tiotes 

26,250 

41-8 

Simple bonds ., 

1,170 

2-0 

Handloans 

.. .. 250 

<*5 


66,370 



(d) Classified according to rales of interest— 


PER CENT. 

36 



,. 1,200 

2'2 

30 



6,360 

Sf5 

24 



2,60) 

4‘6 

21 .. - 



70 

0-1 

18 



3,100 

5-6 

16 



2,000 

3-5 

12 



.. 21,850 

38*8 

11 



.. .2,000 

3-5 

10 



1,500 

8-0 

Bhogyam or usnfruotmry mortgage 


.. 13,700 

21-3 


£6,370 


It will be seen from the above table that 77 per cent of the total debt war, 
obtained from the ryots of outside villages, 16 per cent from professional 
money-lenders at Kodunradi and 7 per cent from the ryots of the village, 

As regards the purposes for which the loans were taken, 39 per cent of 
the borrowings was for discharging prior debts, 24 per cent for purchase of 
lands, 13 per cent for litigation expenses, 7 per cent for domestic expenses 
and 7 per cent for house-building. Only 6 per cent was borrowed for culti¬ 
vation expenses, 2 per cent for purchase of hulls and 2 per cent for payment 
of kist. 

Fifty-three per cent of the total debt was borrowed on mortgage of lands 
either with or without possession and 45 per cent on pro-note. Simple bonds 
and hand loans accounted only for 2 per cent of the total debt. 

As regards the rates of interest, 39 per cent of the total debt was lent at 
12 per cent, 3 per cent of-the amounts at 11 per cent and 8 per cent of the 
amounts at 10 per cent. Thus half the total debt was borrowed at a rate of 
interest not exceeding 12 per cent. Fourteen per cent of the total debt W'as 
borrowed at rates of interest ranging from 15 to 24 per cent, and 12 per cent 
of the amounts at 30 and 36 per cent. 24 per cent of the total debt was 
borrowed on usufructuary mortgage of land. 

The average debt per head is Rs. 121 and that per family Rs. 587. The 
average debt per holding is Rs. 794. The total debt is, 50 times the land 
revenue oi the village and 1-7 times the value of the yield of last year. 

2. Retailed accounts of two families involved in debt in the village arc 
given below. 

A .—He had 14 acres of land. In 1912 a sum of Rs. 4,000 was borrowed 
at 9 per cent on mortgage of land from a private money-lender at Coimba¬ 
tore for meeting litigation expenses. By 1921 this debt became Rs. 10,000 
owing to levy of compound interest. In 1923-24 Rs. 1,500 borrowed on 
pro-note at 36 per cent for another Nattukottai Chetti for paying prior 
expenses. After a year Rs. 2,000 was borrowed from another Nattukottai 
Chetti bank at 36 per cent for repaying prior debt. Rupees 1,000 borrowed on 
pro note at 36 per cent from another Nattukottai Chetti for paying prior 
debt. Rupees 500 borrowed on pro-note at 30 per cent from a private money¬ 
lender for land improvement. Rupees 3,000 borowed from a professional 
money-lender at Kodumudi at 18 per cent for discharging prior debt, It is now 
four years since the money was borrowed. The money-lender now demands 
an interest of 24 per cent. Rupees 2,000 borrowed from a Government official 
at 12 per cent for purchase of land; 8 acres of land were sold for Rs. 17,000 


* W ith possession . 
Without possession 


13,700 

16,000 
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and debts to the extent of Its. 17,000 cleared off; still a debt of Its. 3,000 
remains. He has now 5 acres of irrigable dry land and IJ acres of wet land. 
He will get a net profit of Its. 500 from his lands. He is unable to pay 
interest on the debt of Rs. 3,000 The family became involved in debt chiefly 
on account of civil and criminal litigation over an irrigation dispute. 

II .—He had 22 acres of land ten years ago. lie converted 5 acres of land 
from dry to wet and borrowed Rs. 3,000 for that purpose from Nattukottai 
Chettis at 24 per cent. He borrowed Rs. 6,000 from Nattukottai Chettis at 
24 per cent for the expenses connected with the marriages of his six sons. 
He sold 8 acres of land for Rs. 9,000 and cleared off the above debts. He 
had to spend Rs. 6,000 in connexion with two cases of alleged murder. He 
built a terraced house at a cost of Rs. 5,000. He bought 6 acres of land for 
Rs. 6,000. For these purposes loans were taken from Nattukottai Chettis 
at ICodumudi at 24 per cent. A partition was effected between him and his 
three major sons. His three minor sons are living with him. The three 
major sons sold 71 acres of land for Rs. 15,000. and cleared off a debt of 
Rs. 9,000. The property belonging to the minor sons (74 acres) was mort¬ 
gaged with possession for Rs. 9,000 to a ryot of a village in Salem district 
and the balance of the debt due to the Nattukottai Chettis was cleared off. 
He has now only 4 acres of land left (24 acres wet and 1) acres irrigable dry). 
These lands have been mortgaged for a loan of Rs. 1,500 taken from a ryot 
of the adjoining village of Salem district at 12 per cent. The amount was 
borrowed for marriage and cultivation expenses and liquidation of miscel¬ 
laneous debts. He is able to pay interest on the debt of Rs. 1,500 and meet 
the family expenses from the net profits of his lands. 

3. The Nattukottai Chettis at Koduniudi were lending money freely to the 
ryots of •Nagamanaickenapalayam and the latter borrowed and spent money 
lavishly on marriages, litigation and other unproductive objects. The rate 
of interest was high and payment of interest at 36 per cent was insisted on 
in those cases where repayment was not made within the stipulated period. 
Fresh loans were taken from the ryots of neighbouring villages at a reason¬ 
able rate of interest and the amounts due t.o the Nattukottai Chettis repaid. 
This accounts for the fact that 39 per cent of the total debt was borrowed 
for discharging prior debts. Purchase of lands is another factor that has 
contributed to the indebtedness of the ryots who have borrowed a total sum 
of Rs. 13,300 for that purpose. The village was a litigious one and this 
explains the fact that tho indebtedness of the village is out of proportion 
to its size and population. Litigation is on the decrease now; whether this 
is due to tho fact that tho ryots have profited by their past experience or that 
their present resources are limited, it is difficult to say. 


Section V. 

Investment. 

As usual the ryots invest their savings in the purchase of land. They also 
borrow money and buy land even though it may not be a profitable business. 
There are no chit associations in the village. Some ryots lend their surplus 
cash to their brother ryots. As regards investments in ornaments, the amount 
spent on a Naicka woman in this village ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. The 
maximum amount invested by a ryot in ornaments is Rs. 1,000. 



Report of M.R.Ry. K. S AT Y AN ARA Y AW A NAYUDU Garu, 
B.A., B.L., on the Investigation of three villages in the 
East Godavari district. 

Chapteb J . 

Natural divisions, its urea, population, religion, castes, 
languages and education. 

Introductory .—The villages taken up for intensive survey are Alamuru 
and its two neighbouring villages of Podnpalla and Penikeru. They are 
villages in the Revenue taluk of Raniachandrapur of East Godavari district. 
Hence a general description of the district with special reference to Rama- 
chandrapur taluk and Alamuru area is given. 

Natural divisions .—The East Godavari district (see plan) can be split up 
into four natural divisions, (i) the agency taluks of Bhadrachalam and Nugur, 
which constitute the Upper agency, (ii) the agency taluks of Polavarurn, 
C'hodavaram and Yellavaram which constitute the lower agency, (iii) the 
upland taluks of Rajahiuundry, Peddapur, Pithapur and Tuni which lie for a 
greater exteiit between the agency hills and the delta portion of the district, 
and (iv) the low-lying taluks of Raniachandrapur, Coeanada, Atualapur and 
Itazole which constitute the delta portion of the district. 

In the Rajahiuundry taluk which is stated above to be an upland taluk, 
there are about half a dozen villages bordering on Ramachandrapur taluk 
which are partly deltaic in nature and irrigated by the canals of the Godavari. 
In Raniachandrapur and in Coeanada taluks which are stated above to be 
delta taluks, there are about a dozen villages bordering Rajahiuundry and 
Peddapur taluks which aro upland in nature to a certain extent and partly 
irrigated by the major and minor irrigation tanks and partly irrigated 
by the aid of canal water. 

Alamuru, Pedapalla and Penikeru are wholly irrigated by the canals of the 
Godavai-i and are not dependent on any tanks for irrigation; they aro there¬ 
fore purely delta villages. 

Area and population.— The area of the East Godavari district is 0,221 
square miles, of which the plains portion is 2,545 square miles, and the 
agency portion is 3,676 square miles. 

The areas of different taluks and the population as per census of 1021 are 
given below: — 


Hame of taluk. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 
as per census 
of 1921. 

Density as 
per square 
mile. 

Ramachandrapur 



291 

256,416 

881 

Coeanada 

• • • • 


297 

229,151 

772 


Eastern Delta Total 


£88 

485,667 

826 

Amalapur ,. 



367 

226,661 

618 

lfazol e .. 

.. 


291 

226,711 

779 


Central Delta Total 


668 

463,106 

689 


Delta Total 


1,246 

938,972 

754 

Peddapuram .. 

.. 


601 

182,300 

302 

Rajahmundry .. 

. » . • 


376 

186,699 

491 

Pittapur ,, 

• • . ♦ 


193 

92,666 

480 

Tuni division .. 

.. 


126 

71,326 

666 


Uplands Total 


1,299 

631,891 

410 


Plains Total 


2,616 

1,470,863 

678 
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Name .of taluk. 

Aiea in 
square miles. 

Population 
as per ceneus 
of 1921. 

Density as 
per square 
mile. 

Folavaram 

513 

66,994 

123 

Chodavaram 

710 

28,051 

40 

Yellavaram .. 

919 

37,954 

41 

Lower Agency Total .. 

2,172 

132,999 

61 

Bhadraohalaui .. 

911 

50,038 

55 

fc'ugur 

593 

20,068 

34 

Upper Agency Total .. 

1,604 

70,106 

46 

Agency Total .. 

3,676 

203,106 

£5 

District Total ,. 

6,221 

, 

1,673,968 

269 

Madras Presidency Total .. 

143,852 

42,794,165 

297 


The district density (260) including the agency is less than the Presidency 
density (297) and the district density (578) excluding the agency is greater 
than the Presidency density (297). The density of population in the plains 
portion of the distinct is greater than that in the agency portion of the 
district; that in the delta portion of the plains is greater than that 
in the uplands portion of the plains; and in the delta portion of 
the plains, the density of Rainachandrapur taluk is the highest. It 
is interesting to note that the density of population of East Godavari 
district (excluding the agency portion) is greater than the density of popu¬ 
lation of any other district in the Northern Circars (excluding the agency 
portions of Ganjam and Vizagapatam) and that the density of population 
of Ramaohandrapur taluk is greater than the density of population of any 
other taluk in the Northern Circars. 

The number of females in the district (plains) is larger than the number 
of males as per census of 1921 ; it is so in the case of every taluk in the 
plains-— 

Males. Females. 

East Godavari plains . 718,924 751,939 

Ramaohandrapur taluk . 127,119 129,297 

Ttdigion. —Hindus form the main portion of the district of Rama¬ 
chandrapur and Alamuru area. Muhammadans and Christians are in a 
minority. 

Castes.— The chief castes amongst the Hindus in the district are Kapus, 
Kammas, Kshatriyas. Brahmans, Malas (Adi-Andhras), Madigas (Adi* 
Hravidas), Gam alias, Settibalijas, K am.sal is (Viswabrahmans), Vaisyas, Vela- 
inas, Hevnngis, Sal is and Gollas. The castes are grouped according to their 
profession with their numerical strength. 

Castes arranged according to their profession. 


Agriculturists — 

Kapus, Tclagas, Balijas ... . 390,657 

Kammas 56,260 

Kshatriyas 46,218 

Velamas 32.094 


Total ... 525,229 
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Labouring classes — 

Malas • . 273,144 

Madigas 64,563 

Idigas (or Settibaliias) . ‘. 55,361 

Gollas 49,097 

Indi’as 31,480 

Gavaras . ... 11,308 

Vupparas . 6,254 

Yerakalas . 5,678 


Total ... 496,885 


Artisans, etc .— 

Gam all as (toddy-drawers) . 103,935 

"Washers 38,026 

Salis (weavers) . 37,727 

Kamsalis (Viswabralimans) . 33,135 

Devangis . 24,213 

Barbers . ... . 16,563 

Agnikulakshatriyas (fishing) .. ... 10.774 

Kummaras (potters) . 7,533 


Total ... 27,1,906 


T Ta de _ 

Komatis (Vaisyas) . 28,507 

Leisurely classes— 

Brahmans . 67,070 

Satan is (Sri. Vaishnavaitos) . 2,343 


Total ... 69,413 


Thus it is seen that agriculturists and the labouring classes form the 
bulk of the population of the district. The agriculturists are 36 per cent 
of the total population and the field labourers are 34 per cent; artizans, 
trading classes, etc., are the remaining 30 per cent. All the above castes 
are found in Ramachandrapur taluk also; but in this taluk there are also 
Reddis, who are not found in other parts of the district except in a few 
scattered villages; they are also agriculturists; and there are some rich 
men of that community in this taluk. Also, Kammas are in larger numbers 
in Ramachandrapur taluk than in other parts of the district and there arc 
also some rich men of that community in this taluk. They are all agri¬ 
culturists and are considered to be more industrious and more thrifty than 
Kapus who form an important agricultural community. 

Languages .—The prevailing language of the district and of Rama- 
chandrapur taluk and of Alamuru area is Telugu. Generally all Hindus and 
Christians speak Telugu and all Muhammadans speak Hindustani. 

Education .—The education of females in the district is very poor when 
compared to that of males. Those, who are literate in English in both sexes 
are few in number. The following table gives the figures of literate persons 
according to the census of 1921 in East Godavari district and in Ranirt- 
ehandrapur taluk. It shows that the percentages of literate persons in 
Ramachandrapur taluk both in the Vernacular and in English and of both 
sexes are lower than those of the East Godavari district (plains). 



Literate in Telugu. 


Males. | 





j Per cent. 

East Godavari dis- 







triet 

91,415 

12-8 

19,680 

2-6 

11,995 

7-6 

Eamaohandrapur 





taluk 

14,970 

11-8 

2,908 

2-3 

17,885 

7-0 
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— 

Literate in English. 

Males. 

Ter cent. 

Females. 

Per cent. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

East Godavari dis¬ 
trict ,. 
Ramachandrapur 
taluk .. .. 

14,886 

1,322 

2-0 

1-0 

1,046 

38 

0-14 

0-03 

16,931 

1,360 

1-1 

0-5 


Chapter II. 

Ho,infall and temperature: means of communication and transport. 


Hainfall .—Tlie average annual rainfall for the district and Alamuru and 
Ramachandrapur during a period of about 18 years is as follows: — 


— 

January to 
March. 

April to 
May. 

J une to 
September. : 

October to 
December. 

Total. 

Alamuru .. 

0-67 

2 49 

23-82 

12-03 

31*01 

Ramachandrapur. 

0-69 

2 42 

24-71 

14-06 

41-88 

District average ,, 

0 76 

2-52 

24-96 

12-03 

40-26 


It is seen that the rainfall is heavy in East Godavari district, in Rama¬ 
chandrapur taluk, and in Alamuru area during the period from June to 
September which is the period of the south-west monsoon and the next 
heavy rainfall season in East Godavari district, in Ramachandrapur taluk 
and in Alamuru area is that from October to December which is the period 
of the north-east monsoon. January to March is dry weather months and 
April and May arc hot weather months. 

The delta has never felt the want of water very seriously; but in up¬ 
lands and hill tracts the crops depend largely on rainfall and aro therefore 
precarious. 

Temperature .—The weather of the district is generally hot from April to 
June and is generally cool in December and January. The temperatures as 
noted at Cocanada are— 


— 

Average 

maximum. 

Average 

minimum, 

Mean, 

January .. 



81-0 

60-3 

73-2 

February 



85-8 

69-6 

77-7 

March .. 



91-7 

73-5 


April 


, « 

95-6 

78 3 

86-9 

May 



100-7 

82-8 

91-8 

June 



95-2 

81-0 

S8T 

July 



91-7 

79-3 


August .. 


, , 

89-7 

78-6 

84-1 

September 



89-2 

78-1 

83-7 

October .. 



87-9 

75-8 

81-9 

November 



83-5 

70 S 

77-0 

December 



80-7 

65-7 

73-2 

Average for whole year 



89-4 

74-9 

82-1 


The highest average maximum temperature is 100-7 in the month of May 
and the highest average minimum temperature is 82-8 in the same month. 
The lowest average maximum temperature is 80-7 in December and the 

T— 12 






































lowest average minimum temperature is 65-3 in January. The highest mean 
temperature is 9T8 in May and tire lowest mean temperature is 73-2 in 
December and January. 

Hoads, canals, and rivers .—There are good many metalled roads in the 
district. The Great Northern Trunk Hoad runs in the upland portion of 
the district through Rajahmundry, - Peddapur, Pithapur and Tuni taluks. 
There is a big road called Kattipudi-Chinchinada Road; it runs from the 
Great Northern Trunk Road and passes through Peddapur, Cocanada, 
Ramachandrapur, Amalapur and Razole taluks but there are no bridges over 
the three branches of the Godavari, viz., Govvtami, Vainateyam and Vasishta; 
but small crafts ply on them to take passengers. The metalled roads in 
the delta are not generally good as they are laid out on a rich alluvial soil 
submerged by canal water for many months in the year; also, floods occa¬ 
sionally submerge the roads partly and do some damage. A double bullock- 
cart generally goes at the rate of two miles an hour on a metalled road and 
1J miles an hour on an earthen road. There are ballaeuts on the canals 
and pinnaces or other small crafts to cross the rivers. All the canals are 
navigable and passengers go by boats called 1 Radhari ’ boats which are also 
used for cargo. They are towed and drawn by rope by a regular staff of 
coolies paid by monthly wages and posted at stages of 10 or 12 miles. The 
average speed of a ‘ Radhari ’ boat is two to three miles down the canal 
and H to 2 miles up the canal. 

A number of motor buses are now plying for hire; they carry only 
passengers; there are no motor lorries for the transport of cargo. Cargo 
is generally taken on roads by double bullock bandies. The buses ply 
between Cocanada and Kotipalli; between Cocanada and Yanam, between 
Cocanada and Pithapuram and Tuni; between Cocanada and Samalkot, 
between Samalkot and Yeleswaram; between Samalkot and Rajahmundry; 
between Samalkot and Prattipadu; between Rajahmundry and Gokavaram ; 
hetween Rajahmundry and Yeleswaram; between Rajahmundry and Koti¬ 
palli; between Alamuru and Dwarapudi; hetween Alamuru and Rajah- 
munary; between Ramachandrapur and Dwarapudi; between Ramachandrapur 
and Samalkot; between Ramachandrapur and Cocanada; between Muktes- 
waram and Amalapur; between Amalapur and Bodasakurru; between Pasarln- 
pudi and Razole; between Amalapur and Kot'tapeta; and between Amalapur 
and Bendamurlanka. The rate is between six pies and one anna per mile 
per head. 

The railway, i.e., the north-east line of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway enter's the district from the south at Rajahmundry passing over 
one of the biggest bridges in the Presidency across the Godavari and skirt¬ 
ing the north-western edge of the delta and almost dividing the delta from 
uplands up to Samalkot and it runs from Samalkot parallel with the coast 
till it passes out of the district at Tuni where it goes on another small 
bridge constructed on a hill stream called Thandava river. The railway 
was opened from Rajahmundry to Waltair in 1893 and the Samalkot-Cocanada 
branch also in the same year. A new branch line from Cocanada to Koti¬ 
palli for about 28 miles is laid and was opened for traffic on 1st November 
1929; it passes through some of the rich delta villages of Cocanada and 
Ramachandrapur taluks. 


Chapter TIT. 


People : Cattle. 


Houses .—In the delta villages, the houses are very much congested and 
crowded with wet cultivation all around; therefore the gramakantam or the 
village site is generally damp and swampy. The lowest castes, viz., Adi- 
Andhras and Adi-Dravidas, and others are required to live in separate 
quarters. The Brahmans generally have their own distinct streets but they 
do not mind living side by side with stidras, especially high caste sudras 
such as Kapus, Kammas or Velamas. (Please see the village maps * of 
Alamuru, Pedapalla, and Penikevu). 


Not printed. 
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Food .—The ordinary food grain is rice. In past years, i.e., about 20 
years ago,, many of the labouring classes used to eat ragi, cholam (jonna) 
and cumbu (ganti) but most of them have taken up rice-eating; and at 
present it is only the agency people who take any kind of food other than 
rice. Generally all the cultivating and labouring classes take their food 
three times a day at about 6 a.m., 12 noon and at about 6 p.m. 

Cattle .—In many villages of the, district, a very strong bull called 
‘ Ambotu ’ is set free to roam among the cattle and to be used exclusively 
for crossing purposes; in some parts of the district it is also called vittanam 
(seed) bull; some villagers treat ‘ Ambotu ’ with much respect; they some¬ 
times do bhajanas with it on festival occasions. In some villages, people 
castrate inferior kind of bulls. 

Cattle are usually fed on paddy straw and paddy husk (cliittu and dugara). 
In some places, especially in the uplands and in the agency cliolam straw 
is also used. In the delta, green-grass and liemp (januniu) are also partly 
used. From plains, chiefly from the delta, when crops are on ground and 
when there is no particular work for the cattle, i.e., from August to 
December cattle are sent from the plains or delta to the agency or uplands 
for grazing purposes; in July and August herds of cattle will be Having 
from the plains towards the agency and in December and January they 
will be moving from the agency towards the plains. 

In the delta, fodder is not quite sufficient, the animals are crowded for 
want of sufficient uncultivable land and the ground is generally saturated 
with moisture; hence .it is that cattle disease is more prevalent in some of 
the delta villages. The chief cattle diseases in the district and in Rama- 
cliandrapur taluk are, (i) foot and mouth disease (gallu), (ii) Anthrax 
(domma) and (iii) Rinderpest (Peddajadyam). Some of the Adi-Dravidas 
(Madigas) poison some cattle stealthily and when they die, they eat their 
flesh and sell their hides. 

Oxen and lie-buffaloes are used for ploughing, for thrashing and for carts. 
Cows and she-lmffaloes are used for milch purposes. Generally the milch 
cattle are tied at nights in the backyards and the agricultural cattle are 
kept at nights in the fields; but there are exceptions to the above general 
statement. 

There are important cattle fairs at Pittapur, Jaggampeta (Peddapur 
taluk), Draksliarama (Ramachandrapur taluk) and Ambajipeta (Amalapur 
taluk). At Alamuru, there is a small cattle fair where about 200 to 300 
cattle of all kinds are brought for sale. Sometimes the cattle are taken to 
the villages where they are purchased directly by the ryots without the 
mediation of brokers who are very common in the fairs. 

Generally a pair of ploughing cattle used by ordinary ryots is worth 
about Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. The depreciation of a pair of bulls per year is 
estimated to be generally Rs. 10 as a pair is generally fit for ploughing 
work for 10 or 12 years. 


Chavtbb IV. 


Tenures and Cowles. 


Tenures .—The three chief kinds of tenures are— 

(1) Government jirayati; 

(2) Zainindari jirayati; and 

(3) inams. 

Government jirayati .—The landowner pays a fixed rate, of assessment 
which is unalterable for a period of 30 years; the assessment is fixed high 
or low as the land is or is not entitled to lyvve irrigation under the canal 
in the delta or the tank in uplands. The lands are classed as wet and dry; 
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tlie wet assessment varies generally from Its. 9 to Rs. 12 and the dry 
assessment varies generally from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. If a dry land is cultivated 
with a wet crop and irrigated by canal water, it is charged water-tax or 
tirvaijasti. if a dufassal crop, e.g., sugarcane or plantains, are raised on 
wet lands, they are also liable to excess charge called fasaljasti. 

Zamindo.fi jirayati. —The land belongs to the zamindar, who pays peshkasli 
to Government; he collects rental from the actual cultivating tenant who 
has got the right of alienation. If zamindari jirayati land takes advantage 
or the Godavari water, the ryot has to pay water-tax to Government. 

Inums. —These are lands assigned to certain individuals on favourable 
quit-rent. Here also the wet land is exempt from payment of charge for' 
water used; but a dry land is liable for water-tax if canal water is used. 

There are what are called padugai lands between the flood-bank of the 
river and the waters of the Godavari. They are also settled lands and 
are used for dry cultivation especially for tobacco, chillies, horsegram and 
cholam. These lands are found only in the villages bordering the three 
branches of the Godavari, viz., Goutami, Vainateyam and Vasishta. Alamuru 
is a village on the left hank of Goutami; hence there are padugai lands in 
the Alamuru village. The assessment on these lands varies from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 12 per acre. 

There are also lankas in this district. They are pieces of land in the 
middle of the rivor surrounded wholly or partly by the waters of the river; 
they are sold in auction by Government for one, three or five years at a 
time; and the bidders are at liberty to cultivate for those fixed periods 
on paying the bid amount; they are chiefly used for the cultivation of 
tobacco, and lanlta tobacco is considered to be one of the famous tobaccos. 
Ragi, chillies, horsegram, cholam, creepers (gummidi) and watermelons aro 
also grown in these lankas. 

Cowles .—Cultivable laud is cultivated by the owners, or by tenants or 
partly by ownors and partly by tenants. The consideration for lease of 
land for cultivation is generally of three kinds— 

(1) A share of the yield, e.g., ‘ Saugoru i.e., half of gross yield after 
deducting the, harvesting expenses; 

(2) fixed payment in grain called 1 Makta ’ per acre or per kunoham 
or for the whole field; and 

(3) a fixed payment in money called ‘ Sist ’ pci- acre or for the whole 

field. 

‘ Sangoru ’ or any other share of the produce is prevalent in the uplands 
where the yield is precarious and not definite; it is not prevalent in the 
delta or in Ramachandrapur taluk or in Alamuru area. 1 Makta ’ is preva¬ 
lent in the delta, in Ramachandrapur taluk and in Alamuru area, generally 
in the case of low-lying lands. Sist is prevalent in almost all villages of 
the district. In the Alamuru area, si.st and roaktas are prevalent; sist 
is generally in the case of dry lands and for fasaljasti crops on wot lands, 
and makta is generally in the case of wet lands for paddy cultivation. 
1 Makta ’ ranges from 200 kunchauis of paddy to 300 kunchams of paddy 
per acre of wet land; sist varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per acre of dry 
land; and it varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per acre in the case of wet 
lands for raising sugarcane or plantain topes. 

There is another kind of cowle which is called ‘ Khaudagutta cowle.’ 
This is a kind of usufructuary mortgage. The owner of the land gives 
possession of the lands to tiic mortgagee who lends a certain amount on the 
land to the owner at the commencement of the, transaction; the mortgagee 
is allowed to cultivate the land for a fixed number of years and enjoy the 
usufruct thereof; and at the end of that fixed period the debt is regarded 
to have been liquidated and the land fs delivered back to the owner. It 
is otherwise called 1 Tirumanain cowle.’ It is not very prevalent in Rama- 
chandi-apur taluk or in Alamuru area. The number of such cowles in the 
throe villages of Alamuru, Pddapalla and Penikeru, are given in the res¬ 
pective village reports. 
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Chai-tbh V. 

Agricultural Operations, Implements, Manures and Measures. 

The modus operand! of the cultivation ol the two important crops paddy 
and plantain tope in Alamuru area is given below: — 

Paddy crop .—For every acre of wet paddy land, one kuncham of land or 
10 cents is required as seed-bed. That extent has to be ploughed up in 
the first half of May. It is watered by water taken from doruvus or small 
tanks dug in their own lands. Seeds are sown by the hand; five or six 
kunchams of seed are sown in one kuncham of seed-bed land sufficient for 
transplanting one acre of wet paddy land. For every fortnight, the seed¬ 
bed land should he irrigated either by tank or doruvu water or by canal water 
if canals are opened by that time. Generally canals are closed in the last 
week of April and opened in the first week of June. It takes nearly one 
month for the plants to grow. By the middle of June the seed-beds get 
ready for transplantation. From the last week of June transplantation is in 
full swing and lasts till about the end of July. After the canals are opened 
all the fields in the delta have abundant supply of water. 

The chief paddy crops in Alamuru area are: (1) Basungi, (2) Ilasangi, 
(3) Akkulu and (4) Peddawari. Basangi will be ready for harvest in 
October, Ilasangi in November. Akkullu and Peddavari in December. There 
are also Puaassakonamani, Palagummasavi, Sannakkullu, Kichilisambar, 
These are on a small scale; these come for harvest about the end of November. 

Transplantation is by plucking one seedling and planting at one time in 
one place. Ten persons are required for transplanting one acre of land; 
this is generally done by females; three males are required for plucking the 
seedlings from the seed-bed required for transplanting one acre. The mule 
persons and the female persons have to be paid 8 annas per day per 
head on the average either for plucking seedlings or for transplantation. 

About a month after transplantation, weeding takes place; both males 
and females are engaged. About five persons are required for one acre; 
each person is paid about 4 annas on the average; the number of persons 
required for weeding depends partly on the kind of soil, 

For harvesting both males and females are employed. About 10 persons 
are required for harvesting one acre of land; each person is paid about 
8 annas on average. The sheaves are placed in the field itself in small 
heaps. They will be dried up for two days after cutting. Then they will 
be tied in bundles and brought to the threshing floor (kallam) where a big 
heap (kuppa) will be laid up. About a month or two after the heaps are 
laid, i.e., in January, they will ho threshed; and the threshing is generally 
completed by the end of January. Generally four persons are required for 
one acre of land. The heap will he thrown out on the threshing floor and 
will be threshed by oxen and he-buffaloes; this is done, generally during 
nights; and the work is generally finished by about 10 in the morning; the 
hay will be gathered together, then the corn will be winnowed and chaff 
will be removed; females hand the corn in ‘ ehatas ’ to males who winnow 
it; this is done‘during daytime only. Then it will be measured by a 
kuncham and tied in gunny bags and sent home on bandis; if not tied in 
bags, it will be carried on lcavidis. They are stored in granaries, ‘ Puries ’ 
or in 1 Pataras.’ 

Plantation topes .—To raise a new plantain tope, the ryot has to pur¬ 
chase plantains from an already existing plantain tope at the rate of about 
11s. 40 to lis. 50 per 1,000 in the month of November. After the first crop 
paddy is harvested, these plantains are planted at the rato of 800 per acre 
one by one. After one month, the field is ploughed tip in intervening spaces 
or the earth will be taken out by means of crowbar; after 15 days the field 
is watered by canal water; and it has to he irrigated likewise “for almost 
every fortnight. Before the closure of canals in March or April manure of 
castor cake or groundnut cake is used; again in June, the same manure is 
used in large quantities and as the canal is opened the tope is again irri¬ 
gated as usual. By September and October the plants yield bunches. These 
hunches will be bargained for in the month of October; they will be cut in 
November. They are sold at about Its. 50 to Its. 80 per 100 bunches. One 
young plant is allowed to remain at the foot of every plantain tree which 
was cut away; and these young plantains are allowed to grow into a tope 
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for anotlior full year; and after this year the 2nd crop will yield almost as 
much as the first crop. Alter the second plantain tope is harvested that 
field is not used for plantain tope again ; it is used only for paddy cultiva¬ 
tion as before. A plantain tops can again bo raised on the same field after 
three years, i.c., after three first crop paddy harvests on that field. 

Agricultural implements —The agricultural implements that are in use in 
Ramachandrapur taluk and in Alamuru area are given in the following state¬ 
ment : —• 


Name;of the instrument 
and its parts. 

1. Plough— 

Its parts (a) Kadi 

(b) Yedikolai.. 
(e) Dfagali 
(7) Karokola 
with mula- 
kalu. 

(e) Medithoka. 

(f) Hopes .. 
( 9) Making 

charges. 


2. Tholuballa— 

(a) Kadi 
(i) Tfedikola • , 
(«) Tholuballa. 
{i) Ropes .. 
(«) Making 
charges. 


3. Spade 

4. Crowbar .. 

6. Knife 

6. Kodavali 

7. Axe 

8. Gandhalikam 


9. Tholika .. .. 

10. Kaththava .. 

11. Bombayikkanalu 

12. Kuppatholuballa 

13. Yarikottuballa 
It, Chikkalu 


Cost. 


Purpose for whioli 
it is used. 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 


Ploughing the field 


Levelling the fields 


0 8 0 Taking out earth 

18 0 Digging holes and 

taking earth. 

0 8 0 Cutting branohes of trees 

and bushes, 

0 4 0 Harvesting paddy and 

cutting green grass. 

2 0 0 For hewing pieces of 

wood. 

1 0 0 For cutting away the 

stumps of harvested 
redgramand for level¬ 
ling the ground after 
sowing. 

0 3 0 For weeding seedbeds, 

budama, tobacoo and 
chilly fields. 

10 0 For excavating mud in 

a marshy ground. 

0 10 For taking up hay with 

(pair). ears of com from the 
heap at the time of 
threshing. 

lot! For making paddy 

sheaves even in the 
heap. 

18 0 For threshing paddy 

and redgram. 

0 2 0 For muzzling cattle to 

prevent them from 
grazing fields. 


Period of its 
service. 

Tfagali to be 
renewed every 
year,other parts 
to be renewed 
once in three or 
four years. 


To be renewed 
once in three 
years. 


ins. 

3 

5 

3 
2 

6 

4 


3 

3 

1 


4 

5 
1 
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Hame of the instrument 
and its parts. 

Cost. 

R8„ A. 

p. 

Purpose for which 
it is used. 

Period of its 
service. 

V EARS. 

IS. Cbetas 

0 

1 

0 

For winnowing paddy. 

1 

16, Baskets. 

0 

4 

0 

For carrying paddy 

3 

17. Kavidi. 

0 

8 

0 

For carrying food, 
green grase, sheaves, 
paddy, etc. 

2 

18. llimmist 

0 

8 

0 

For levelling the thresh¬ 
ing floor. 

3 

19, Peeta 

0 

8 

0 

For use hy persons who 
tie sugarcane plants. 

3 

20. Tavvugola 

0 

12 

0 

Used for digging small 
pits in sugarcane 
fields. 

4 


An ordinary ryot will generally have some important implements and 
borrows some others from his neighbouring ryots. Each ryot pays Re. 1-4-0 or 
five kunchums of paddy to the local carpenter and Re. 1-4-0 or five kunchams 
of paddy to the local blacksmith for each plough which a ryot possesses for 
all the wood work and metal work for his agricultural implements in the 
course of one year. 

Manures .—The manure generally consists of dung of all sorts, nightsoil, 
sweepings and rubbish from the houses. The dung of cattle is generally 
used. Goats from uplands sometimes come to the delta villages and to Ala- 
muru area in summer for fodder; and these goats are used by these delta 
ryots for manure purposes by tying them in herds in fields. Sometimes 
cattle are tied in the fields during nights after harvest season so that their 
dung and urine may be used as manure. Jiluga plants were used to he 
grown in lands which were weak; but now janumu is grown in fields; it is 
also used as manure; cattle are allowed to graze it and to tread the plants 
so that the soil of the field is mixed up with the dung, urine and hemp 
plants together. So also ‘ Teegapeasara ’ is grown for the same purpose 
and cattle are allowed to graze and like hemp this also is mixed np with 
soil, dung and urine and the soil becomes more fertile. 

Castor cakes, groundnut cakes and ammonium phosphate are also being 
used for paddy crops; ammonium phosphate is being used only this year; 
these are more commonly used for plantain and sugarcane topes. 

Bone meal is not used now; chemical manures are now being introduced. 

In some cases ‘ Pati maiinu ’ is used as manure. It. is the earth in 
the village ‘ Gramakantan ’. Tf it is used it is sufficient as a 
manure for about five years. There is not much of this ‘ Pati mannu ’ in 
Alamuru area at present. 

Pig manure was used about four or five years back for paddy, plantain 
and sugarcane crops; it is not being much used now in Alamuru area. 
Indigo plants were used to he realized about 10 years back as manure; 
it is also given up now. 

The use of dung of cattle as fuel in the shape of dung-cakes in these 
parts is partly responsible for the diminution of a good kind of manure. 
These cakes are now largely used owing to the high price of the fuel in these 
parts. Also, the method of storing the manure is defective as it is exposed 
to rain and sun and the quantity and quality of the manure is therefore 
much deteriorated. 


Weights and measures .—The weights and measures that are commonly 
used for several purposes in this district are almost the same in Rama- 
chandrapur taluk and in Alamuru area also. 


Commercial weights — 
2 Parapus 
2 Yehulams 
2 Padslams 
2 Visses ,, 

4 Yetted us 
20 Maunds 


1 Yebulsm. 
1 Padalam. 
1 Vies. 

1 Yettedu. 
1 Madrid. 

1 Puttie. 
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Wholesale merchants sometimes deal 
and 22 lb. (excluding the bag). 

Measures — 

6 tolas weight of rioe 
4 giddas 
2 solas 
2 terras 

2 minikas 
2 addas 

20 kunckams .. 

2 yedumus 

2 pandumus .. 

200 kunehams 

3 malaka putties 

or 

71 palli putties 


in bags (basthas) weighing 166 lb. 


1 gidda 
1 sola. 

1 terra. 

1 manika or seer (80 tolas 
of rioe). v 
1 adda. 

1 kunoham (320 tolas of rioe). 
1 yedumu or karidi. 

1 pandumu. 

1 paili puttie (80 kunehams), 

1 malaka puttie. 

1 garoe. 


Malaka puttie is used in Ramachandrapur taluk and in Alamuru area. 
Rice is also used by weight in towns and in some rillages. 

One gundu is equal to 56 lb. 

Rice is sold in bags of three or four gundus. 


The term ‘ Goni ’ is locally used 
kunehams. 

in Alamuru area for a measure of 

1 manika ,, ., 

21 cents. 

1 addedu 

• e „ 

1 kunoham. 

io ,, 

10 kunehama 

. 1 acre. 

1 yedumu 

2 acres. 

1 pandumu .. 

4 

1 puttie 

• 8 „ 

Measures of time— 


60 rigadiyas 

. 1 gadiya (24 minutes). 

2J gadiyas 

, 1 ganta (hour). 

3 gadiyas . 

1 jam. 


Land measures — 

The ryots calculate time from the number of gadiyas or jamus that hare 
elapsed after 6 a.m, or 6 p.m. Also some of the popular phrases for the 
indication of timo used by the ryots are ' Chukka Podicbetappudi i.e., the 
rising of the star Venus, ‘ Kodikuthavele i.e., the time of the crowing of 
the first cock, ‘ Sanda jamu i.e., three hours after nightfall. 
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ALAMURU VILLAGE, RAMACHANDRAPUR TALUK. 

Chapter I. 

General. 

Alamuru is a village in Ramachandrapur taluk, East Godavari district. 
The district may be divided into four natural divisions, (1) the delta, (2) the 
uplands, (3) the lower agency and (4) the upper agency. The delta may 
again be divided into two natural divisions—the eastern delta and the 
central delta. The eastern delta comprises the taluks of Ramachandrapur 
and Cocanada. Ramachandrapur taluk is on the left bank of Gou- 
tami, one of the main branches of the Godavari river. Ramachandrapur taluk 
is intersected by a number of canals and irrigation channels flowing from 
those canals. The taluk contains rich alluvial soil with vast expanse of 
rice fields and plantain topes and sugarcane gardens. Alamuru is a village 
about a few furlongs from the Goutami. There is the Bank canal between the 
Goutami and village proper. This Bank canal is used both for irrigation 
and navigation purposes. About 50 yards below the ferry of the Bank canal 
at Alamuru, the Coringa canal branches off from the Bank canal and passes 
through Chintaluru, Sandhipudi, etc., villages to Ramachandrapur and 
theuco to Jagannadhagiri and Manjeru and thenco to the salt creek called 
Atreya which flows into the Bay of Bengal. The Bank canal passes through 
Kotipalli,, Maskapalli and Tallarevu and thence to the salt creek called Atreya 
which connects the Bay of Bengal and the Goutami Godavari. 

The village is bounded on the north by the villages of Penikeru, Kala- 
vacherla and Modukuru, on the east by the villages of Pedapalla and Chin¬ 
taluru, on the south by the villages of Tatapudi and Goutami Godavari river 
with two lankas attached to this village and on the west by the villages of 
Jonnada, Penikeru and ICalavacherla. All the villages on the boundary of 
this village are all delta villages irrigated by the waters of the Godavari 
by means of canals and irrigation channels. Goutami, an important branch 
of tho Godavari, is about six furlongs from the village. There is some land 
attached to this village between the two canals—Coringa canal and Bank 
canal mentioned above. A portion of this plot is dry and all the rest of the 
village is wet. (See combined plan * of the three villages of Alamuru, Peda- 
palla and Penikeru.) 

There are two hamlets called Kotturu and Atchutapuramj Atchutapuram 
is locally called Khandrika also. Kothuru is at a distance of about one mile 
from the centre village on the Local Fund road leading from Alamuru to 
Mandapeta. There are about 20 houses, of which three are Brahmans, ono 
Christian, one Vaisya, one Karnibathulu, two Adi-Andhras and the others 
are Gamalas and Idigas. There is a coffee hotel, a lower secondary school 
and a rice mill in this hamlet. Atchutapuram is at a distance of about two 
furlongs from the main village connected by an earthen road. There are 
six Ksliatriya families, one Kapu and the others are Gamalas and Idigas. 
There is an Adi-Andhrapalli consisting of about 20 bouses lying on the border 
of Alamuru and Tatapudi villages. It is at a distance of about two miles 
from the village. There are some scattered houses belonging to Adi-Andhras 
and Kapus in the fields lying between the Coringa canal and the Bank canal. 
There are about eight bouses belonging to Kapus and eight houses belonging 
to Adi-Andhras. There are seven houses near the Alumuru lock occupied 
by the lock staff. They are at a distance of about one mile from the village, 

, Area— The area of the village is 2,778 acres 53 cents of which an extent 
of 7 acres 17 cents is eroded by the Godavari; the owner of the eroded extent 
has been paying taxes on it and when refunded it goes to bis possession and 
Government cannot have a right to it. 

ACS. 

Total area of the village . 2,778-63 

Eroded extent. 7-17 

Village gramakantam (village-site) of which the main village is 

aores 40-77 66-88 

LanbaS (two : 249-11 ; 186-41) .. .. ,. 486-62 

4 tanks (8 drinking water and 1 washers’ tank) .. .. ,. 26-30 
Other porambokes .. .. .. .. 277-98 


..... .* Not. printed. 

1—13 
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ACS. 

Assessed waste .. .. .. . 3 92 

Therefore the total cultivable area 2,398-28 

Deducting lanka cultivation it is .. ,. . 1 , 962-78 

Dry. Wet. 

Of this extent— Acs. acs. 

Government .. ., .. .. 244-76 844-92 

Inam . £ 6-28 823-97 


301-04 1,668-89 

Deducting 7 acres 17 cents of eroded acs 

land .. .. 293-87 1,668-89 (Total .. 1,962-76) 

Out of 293 acres 87 cents registered as dry in accounts, 72 acres 41 
cents is fit for wet cultivation and is being cultivated as such. So the 
total wet cultivation in the village is 1,741 acres 30 cents. 

The total cultivable area is 87 per cent of the total area. 

The total wet cultivation area is 73 per cent of the total cultivable area 
and is 63 per cent of the total area. 

Males. Females. Total. 

The population of the village— 

According to the census of 1911 .. .. 1,821 1,826 3,641 

According to the census of 1921 . 1,742 1,7*9 3,491 

According to the census now prepared fox the 

present investigation.. .. 1,902 2,009 3,911 

The increase in population is dive to the opening of the offices of the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, to the growth of the hamlet, Kotturu, which 
is regarded to be the centre for a number of neighbouring villages; to the 
starting of a number of co-operative institutions, co-operative credit societies, 
land mortgage hank, co-operative union and co-operative federation. A 
number of Settibalijas have also come and settled down here for cultivation 
and coolie work; a number of Kapus and Malas have settled down recently 
with the idea of taking up cultivation work. 

The following are the ftgm-os of births and deaths during the past years: — 
















Births. 


Deaths. 


Number of 
deaths due to 
epidemics. 


Year. 






as 





•SSpej£ 

rS 

Pq 

£ 

Males. 

s 

0 ) 

Pa 

Total. 

1906 



62 

46 

98 

60 

63 

113 


1907 



66 


105 

47 

32 

79 


1908 



60 

48 

98 

50 

48 

98 


1909 



49 

38 

87 

46 

39 

84 


1910 



67 

40 

97 

44 

38 

82 


1911 



66 

42 

107 

44 

38 

82 


1912 



64 

67 

111 

38 

40 

78 


1913 



64 

68 

112 

32 

35 

67 


191* 



64 

68 

132 

60 

68 

128 


1916 



81 

62 

1-23 

62 

70 

133 


1916 



64 

62 

126 

62 

68 

130 


1917 



66 

66 

131 

66 

68 

134 


J918 



44 

41 

85 

96 

80 

175 


1919 



42 

46 

87 

94 

76 

169 


1920 



£8 

37 

95 

40 

46 

fc() 

2 cholera. 

1921 



31 

31 

62 

53 

29 

82 


1922 



63 

38 

91 

38 

43 

81 


1923 



72 

66 

127 

54 

27 

81 


1924 



68 

74 

132 

29 

38 

67 

2 due to smallpox. 

1926 

- 


£4 

67 

121 

40 

24 

64 

3 due to smallpox. 

1926 



66 

66 

111 

66 

66 

111 


1927 



69 

62 

131 

29 

35 

64 


1928 


S 

' 76 

68 

143 

62 

44 

96 


1929 up to 
1929 

9th November 

63 

6 * 

117 

26 

21 

47 
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The village has not been seriously affected by any epidemic diseases 
except a few stray cases of cholera and smallpox. The death-rate is heavy 
in the year 1917 and 1918. Local enquiry shows that there were cholera and 
smallpox during those years though the cases of death are not properly 
noted in the village registers; all the deaths are entered under ‘ All other 
causes 

The area of the village is 2,778’63 acres. 

The population of Ihe village is 3,911. 

The density of population per square mile (according to the 
present census) ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 901 

Density of population aoeording to the census of 1921 ,. 806 

Density of population of llamaohandrapnr taluk according to 

the census of 1921 .. .. . .. 881 

Density of population of East Godavari district (Plains) accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1921 .. .. .. .. .. 578 

Density of population of Madras Presidency according to the 
census of 1921 .. .. ,, .. .. . ,, 297 

Density of population of Pedapilla village according to the 
present census .. .. .. . .. .. 1,111 

Density of population of Feuikeru village according to the 

present census .. "■ .. .. .. ,. .. ., 863 


It is seen that the density of population of the village is almost equal to 
the density of population of ltamacha.ndrapur taluk and is greater than 
that of the East Godavari district (Plains). 

There are 866 families in the village. The average members in a family 


8,66 families 
1 family 


•Males. Females. Total. 
1,902 2,001 3,911 


. 2-2 2'3 1-6 

The families and the population are arranged below eastewar— 


Caste. 

Number 

of 

famities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahmans 


91 

205 

211 

119 

Komatis (Vaisyas) .. 



58 

56 

111 

Kamrnas 


102 

231 

235 

466 

Kapus and Koppuvelanms .. 


168 

390 

107 

797 

Kshatriyas .. 


12 

38 

38 

76 

Settibalijas and K alalas 


131 

263 

261 

627 

Gollas . 


25 

60 

41 

91 

Adi-Andhras (Midas) 


147 

312 

336 

647 

Adi-Dravidas (Madigas) 


36 

77 

82 

169 

Viswahrahmans ,. 


23 

17 

58 

103 

Barbers ,. 


6 

17 

17 

34 

Washers 


36 

73 

78 

161 

Potters • 


9 

13 

16 

29 

Weavers, Devangis and Jangams 


10 

17 

18 

35 

Oilmongers.. 


■yjEJB 

7 

7 

11 

Sanies.. .. 


' -HOI 

,, 

1 

4 

Muhammadans 


| KJK 

24 

17 

41 

Christians . , .. .. 


in 

6 

13 

19 

Hakkalas and Yerukalas .. 



29 

21 

66 

Agnikulakshatriyas .. 



11 

60 

91 

Sistukarananrs >• 


mmm 

1 

5 

6 

Total 


866 

1,902 

2,009 

3,911 


Of the several castes in the village, Kamnias, Kapus, Kshatriyas, Setti- 
balijas and Gollas are the chief agricultural classes; Adi-Andhras and Adi- 
Dravidas are the agricultural labouring classes. Viswabrahmans, barbers, 
washermen and potters are artizan classes. Brahmans are leisurely classes. 





























Komatis are the only trading class. Weavers and Devaugis do weaving 
work. Qihnongers deal in gingelly and coconut oils; Agnikulakshatriyas and 
Nakkalas and Yerukalas do fishing. Muhammadans do miscellaneous work 
such as tailoring and music; Christians are teachers in the local schools. 
Sanies are musicians and dancers; the Sistukaranam is a clerk in tile office 
of the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

They are classified below according to their profession. 



Families. 


Males. 

Per 

oent. 



Total. 

Per 

cent. 

(1) Agricultural classes 
(KapuB, Kammas 
Kshatriyas, Setti- 
balijaa and Gollas). 

438 

. 

61 

1,030 

64 

1,041 

52 

2,071 

53 

(2) lfield labouring classes 
(i e., Adi-dndhras, 
Adi-JJravidas' 

183 

21 

m 

20 ■ 

417 

21 

806 

21 

(3) Artizans, i.e., ’ Vis- 
wabtulimans, bar¬ 
bers, washers and 
potters 

72 

8 

160 

8 

169 

8 

318 

8 

(4) Trading classes, i.e., 
V aisyas .. 

20 

2 

68 

3 

56 

3 

111 

3 

(6) Leisurely classes, 

Brahmans 

94 

11 

206 

11 

214 

12 

419 

u 

(li) Others 

69 

7 

70 

4 

82 

4 


4 


86(5 


1,902 


2,009 


3,911 



It is seen that the families of agriculturist classes form 51 per cent of 
the total number of families and that the population of the agricultural 
classes is 53 per cent. The families of the agricultural labouring classes aro 
21 per cent and the population of the agricultural labouring classes is 21 
pei' cent. Hence majority of the families and the majority of the popula¬ 
tion are agricultural. Though they are aTl classed as agricultural classes, 
there are some among them who take up labour in others’ lands on wages 
in addition to the cultivation of their own lands; hence some more families 
and some more persons of the agricultural classes have to be included in the 
families and population of agricultural labouring classes. Most of the Setti- 
balijas in this village have got lands and cultivation and a few are agricultural 
labouring persons. Hence they are included under agricultural classes here 
though they aro included under agricultural labouring classes in the district 
classification. 

The actual number of agricultural families and their population are given 
below castewar:— 


Caste, 

Agriculturists. 

N on- A grioul turiets. 

Families. 

Males. 

95 

0> 

13 

1 

Total. 

Families. 

93 

<35 

Females. 

Total, 

Brahmans 

7 

25 

30 

55 

87 

180 

2H 

391 

Komatis .. ,. 

, , 

, » 



20 

68 

66 

111 

Kammas 

77 

216 

206 

421 

26 

15 

30 

46 

Kaput* and V el am as ,. 

61 

181 

176 

366 

107 

209 

232 

111 

Kshatriyas 

6 

18 

20 

38 

7 

20 

18 

38 

Bettibahjas and Kalalie 

80 

210 

192 

402 

61 

53 

72 

126 

Gollas .. 

13 

30 

18 

48 

12 

20 

23 

43 

Adi-Andhras. 

49 

126 

1U 

.. 

269 

98 

187 

191 

378 








































ioi 


Caste. 

Agriculturists.] 

Non-A gncuLlturists. 

a’ 

a> 

£ 

£ 

Males. 

Ji 

0> 

s 

4) 

Cm 

O 

H 

i 

1 

& 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adi-Dravidas 


2 

12 

15 

27 

34 

66 

67 

132 

Viswabrahmant 







47 

58 

106 

Barbers .. 


4 

io 

io 

20 

■d 

7 

7 

It 

Washers 


■a 

52 

51 

103 


HI 

HI 

48 

Potters .. 


9a 

9 

8 

17 

mti 

■9 

■n 

12 

Weavers 


■ 

, . 



10 

17 

18 

35 

Oilmongers 


| 





■H 

7 

14 

Sanies .. 


w 






4 

i 

iM uhammadaus 


HI 

7 

3 

io 

8 

K| 

11 

31 

Christians 


i 

1 


4 

3 

■n 

10 

16 

Nakkulas and YertikalaH 



. , 


14 

29 

24 

63 

Agnikulakshiitriyas 






17 

44 

60 

94 

Sistikaranauis .. 

.. 



•• 


1 

1 

5 

6 


Total .. 

332 

896 

874 

1,770 

544 

1,006 

1,135 

2,141 


Again the population oi tlio village is divided ugowar amongst the 
several communities of the village. 



- 

0— 

10. 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

-20. 

Abo\ 

e 20. 

Total. 

<7: 

J»9 

0> 

a 

nO 

u 


a S 

V 

A! 

i 


cri 

9 

r x 

i 

4) 

1 



x> 

Cm 

% 

a- 

fc 


<x> 

Em 


s 

Cm 


fa 

BrabmauH 

64 

75 

18 

26 

18 

44 

106 

loo 

205 

244 

Kornatis 

17 

17 


4 

4 

7 

30 

28 

68 

66 

Kaunnas 

74 

70 


10 

32 

40 

106 

115 

231 

236 

Kapus all d Vela- 











mas 

136 

127 

■ ! 

46 

39 

48 

172 

186 

390 

407 

Ksbatriyus .. 

10 

11 

sd 

1 

6 

6 

21 

20 

38 

38 

Settibalijas and 











Kalalis ., 

96 

78 

17 

20 

26 

39 

126 

127 

263 

264 

Gollas 

12 

5 

■u 

6 


9 

22 

21 

60 

41 

Adi-Andhras 

96 

116 

HI 

22 


69 

166 

138 

312 

235 

Adi-Dravidaa 

25 

28 

9t1 

10 


10 

37 

34 

77 

82 

Viewabrahmans 

16 

8 

i 

6 


14 

26 

31 

47 

6R 

Barbers 

2 

5 

4 

1 


6 

9 

6 

17 

17 

Washers 

17 

26 

12 

10 

14 

8 

30 

34 

73 

78 

Potters 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

7 

6 

13 

16 

Weavers, etc 

2 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

9 

17 

18 

Oilmongers 

2 

« , 

,, 

# * 


2 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Sanies 

, , 

. . 


, # 

, , 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Muhammadans 

7 

6 

2 

0 

6 

4 

9 

7 

24 

17 

Christians .. 

2 

7 


1 

0 

1 

4 

4 

6 

13 

Nakkalas and. Yero- 

15 

13 

1 

0 

1 

6 

12 

5 

29 

51 

kalas 











A gniku lakshatriyas. 

16 

17 

2 

7 

8 

6 

18 

20 

44 

36 

Sistikaranams 


4 


•• 



1 

1 

1 

6 

Ti tai .. 

608 

621 

170 

174 

220 

314 

904 

900 

1,902 

2,009 
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They are shown below in percentages— 


— 

Total. 

0—10. | 

10- 

-15, 

15- 

-20. | 

Above 20. 

1 

a , 
* ] 

15 umber. 

Per cent. 

si 

1 

Per cent. 

U 

T& 

a 

Per cent. 

U 

2 

a 

£S 

Per cent. 

Male) .. 

i . ; 

1,902 

608 

32 

170 

9 

H 

12 

904 i 

47 

Females 

2,008 

621 

31 

174 

9 

SO 

16 

900 

45 

Total .. 

3,911 

1,229 

31 

344 

9 

334 

14 

1,804 ' 

46 


Males above the age, of 15 years take part in cultivation and they are 
tho actual cultivators of the soil; children below the ago of 15 years assist 
their parents or guardians by taking food to them to the fields and by 
looking after cattle. For purposes of agriculture the age of 15 may bo 
taken to be the margin for an adult. 

People above 15 years are shown below: —• 

Males 1,124, i.e., 59 per cent of the total males. 

Females 1,214, i.e., 00 per cent of the total females. 

The agriculturists arc— 

Males 896. 

Females 874. 

Applying the above proportion, the agriculturists above 15 years are— 
Males 59 per cent*of 890, i.e., 529. 

Females 60 per cent of 874,, i.e., 524. 

So, among the agriculturists, it is only 529 male persons who do actual 
cultivation ; the others, i.e., 1,241 of the agricultural population depeud on 
tho earnings of these 629 persons. The actual agriculturists aro 14 per cent. 

The field labouring classes are noted above as Adi-Andhras and Adi- 
Druvidas. But the actual number of labouring families and the population 
uro given below : — 



Families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Kaumias 

25 

16 

30 

Kapus 

107 

209 

232 

Settibalijas 

131 

263 

264 

Gollas 

12 

20 

23 

Adi-Andhrus 

147 

312 

336 

Adi-Dravidas .. 

36 

77 

82 

Total .. 

458 

896 

966 


Applying the same proportion, the number of males and females above 
15 years who got in daily labour are— 

Males 59 per cent of 896, i.e., 529. 

Females 60 per cent of 966,, i.e., 580. 

For labour, all females above 15 years also attend to field labour. Hence 
tho total number of actual field labourers is 1,109, i.e., 28 per cent. The 
remaining children, i.e., 896 plus 966 minus 1,109, i.e., 753 depend on the 
earnings of 1,109 adults. 
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Rainfall .—The rainfall during the years 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929, as 
noted by the office of the Deputy Tahsildar in the rain-gauge register is noted 
below. These figures are correct when compared to the figures of Pedapalla 
and Penikeru where the village officers have noted approximate figures: — 


Name of the month. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Average. 

January 


0-48 




010 

February 

0-17 




0 32 

0-10 

March .. 


1-98 

0-89 



0-57 

April .. 

OH 

0-27 


1-07 

0-90 

0-60 

May 

8-02 

. 1-05 

1-99 

1-18 

1-80 

2-81 

J ane 

4‘42 

1 88 

7-27 

2-55 

7-50 

4-72 

July. 

12-77 

14*62 

9 38 

8-82 

3 26 

9-77 

August, 

9 78 

7-64 

6-50 

3-18 

4-03 

6-20 

September 

6-28 

4-31 

3-98 

7-34 

5 83 

5-34 

October 


8-62 

1-62 

14-14 

8-95 

8-79 

November 

1-28 

* e 

7 19 



2 12 

Deoember ,. ,, 

0-22 

•• 

•• 

0-08 

•• 

0-08 

Total .. 

82-76 

40-65 

38-82 

38-36 

32-59 

41- 0 


Sr.H.- The total figure of rainfall for 1929 is for the period till the end o October 
only). 


The village is almost deltaic in nature and depends almost entirely on 
the irrigation of the Godavari river, except an extent of 221-46 acres, i.e., 
8 per cent of the total ayaeut of the village, Even' this 8 per cent of the 
area is having the advantage of canal irrigation and does not depend entirely 
on rainfall. There is a 1 kodu ’ on the border of this village and Penikeru. 
If the rains are heavy, fields in the neighbourhood of this 1 kodu ’ are 
subject to submersion. There were no remissions applied for or sanctioned 
for first crop either on account of want of water or on account of submersion. 
In 1926-27 there was remission granted to an extent of about Ils. 100 in 
second crop season; that is on account of want of adequate supply of water 
in the canal; rain cannot he expected in the months of second crop cultivation 
season; hence the failure of crops is not due to want of rain. Generally 
the crops of the village are not adversely affected by the increase or decrease 
in rain hut almost entirely depend on the water available in the Godavari 
and in the canals. 

Facilities for irrigation .—Godavari •nore particularly Covinga and Bank 
canals are the chief sources of irrigation of this village. The Bank canal 
starts from the Dowlaishwararn anient which is at a distance of about 111 
miles from the village ferry. And at this village it is split up into the 
Coringa canal and Bank canal. (Please see the combined plan* of the three 
villages of Akunuru, Pedapalla and Penikeru.) The peculiarity of the Bank 
canal is that there is irrigation only on the left bank of canal and not on 
the right bank as Goutami is flowing to right of the canal. There is irrigation 
on both sides of the Coringa canal. 

A number of irrigation channe's were dug by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment to facilitate irrigation of the fields from both the abovemen tinned 
canals. The channels which irrigate the fields of this village are 

(1) Mulastanam Panta knlva of the Bank canal. 

(2) Jonnada Panta kalva of the Bank canal. 

(3) Alamuru No, 1 channel of the Bank canal. 

(4) Alamuru No. 2 channel of the Bank canal. 

(6) Choppella side channel of the Bank canal. 

(6) Alamuru side channel of the Bank canal. 

(7) Thotti channel of the Bank canal. 

(8) Thirupayya channel of the Bank canal. 

(9) Angara side channel of the Coringa canal. 

(10) Vedurunmdu channel of the Coringa canal. 


* Not printed. 
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Mulastanam Pant a kalva runs on the north of the village from west to 
east; it enters the village from Penikeru limits at the boundaries of survey 
Nos. 2 and 15 and leaves the village at the boundary of survey Nos. 10 and 
21. It is about half a mile in length. 

Jonnada Panta kalva runs from west to east across the village; enters 
from Jonnada village at the boundary of survey Nos. 159 and 169 and leaves 
the village at survey Nos. 87 and 98 and enters the Cliintaluru village 
limits. It is about 1J miles in length. 

Alamuru No. 1 channel runs from west and goes north-east across tho 
village. It enters the village at survey No. 390 and ends itself at survey 
Nos. 117 and 221; it does not go out of the village. Its length in the village 
is about 11, miles. It is a narrow channel when compared with the other 
channels. 

Alamuru No. 2 channel. It is a branch of the Ohoppella side channel. 
It starts from survey No. 406 and runs northward up to survey No. 375 and 
runs eastwards to survey No. 332 and ends itself there; if water overflows 
the water goes to Vedurumudu channel. Its length in the village is about 
a mile. 

Clioppella side channel. Tt runs from west to east and enters the village 
at,survey No. 421 from Jonnada village limits and runs to a length of about 
half a mile and becomes Alamuru No. 2 channel. 

Alamuru side channel runs west to east and starts in the village only 
from survey No. 438 and leaves the village at survey No. 452 and enters 
Tatapudi village limits; its length in the village is about Of furlongs. It 
runs to the north of tho Bank canal and almost parallel to it. 

Thotti channel starts from Alamuru side channel at survey No. 453 and 
runs north-east for a distance of about five furlongs and leaves the village at 
survey No. 477 and enters Cliintaluru village limits. 

Thirupayya channel starts from Alamuru side channel at survey No. 458 
and runs north for a distance and north-east for a distance and leaves the 
village at survey No. 476 and enters Cliintaluru village limits; its length in 
the village is about seven furlongs. 

Angara side channel starts from the Coringa canal at survey No. 472 
and runs north-east and leaves the village at survey No. 474 and enters 
Cliintaluru village limits. Tts length in the village is about two furlongs. 

Vedurumudu channel starts from the Coringa canal at survey No. 329 
and runs uortli for a distance, turns to the east, and after some distance, 
to the north and again eastwards and leaves the village at survey No. 250 
and enters Cliintaluru village limits. Tts length in the village is about ten 
furlongs. 

The extents irrigated hy tho above, ten channels are.— 

.Tirayati, Inara, Total. 

ACS. ACS. ACS. 

fit’62 67-91 132-53 

260-96 291-34 616 29 

191-89 18-76 243 66 

76-60 116-73 193-33 

67-17 60-67 118-11 

HO 11 28-10 168-21 

61-36 51-39 82-76 

31-38 0-79 38-47 

3-62 .. 3-62 1 

167-27 246-56 112-83 

Total .. 1,068-17 880-25 1,938-72 

Of the total cultivable area 1,962-76 acres, 24-04 acres is the padugai 
land; except this extent,, all other land, i.e-., 1,938-72 acres is liable 
for irrigation if circumstances permit. But this extent of 24 04 acres is a 
strip of land between the flood bank of the Godavari and its waters. This 
is a peculiar kind of land not known in tho interior villages of the taluk or 
of the district ; these padugai lands are seen only in the riverside villages. 
They are sometimes very high in level and are settled for purposes of assess¬ 
ment, They are not commandable by any source of irrigation but the tobacco 


(1) Mulastanam Panta kalva. 

(2) Jonnada Panta kalva 
(31 Alamuru No. 1 channel . 
(4) Do. No. 2 do. 

(6) Choppella side channel . 
(61 Alamuru side channel . 

(7) Thotti channel 

(8) Tirapayya channel 

(9) Angara side channel 
(lft) Vedurumudu channel 
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and the chilly gardens raised on sneh lands are irrigated by pots from the 
waters of the Godavari or of the canals which are on either side of such 
lands. 

There is an extent of about 435-52 acres which is called Lanka land. 
This land is in the inside of the river surrounded on all sides or on two or 
three sides by the waters of the Godavari. This kind of lands is also peculiar 
to the riverside villages of the taluk or of the district. They do not natu¬ 
rally get any waters for irrigation and they are subject to the vagaries of 
the river. But the tobacco and chilly crops raised on them take some water 
from the Godavari by pots when they are first planted. 

There is no tank or well irrigation in the village. But before the opening 
of the channels after their closure during summer, some temporary wells 
called ‘ doruvus ’ are dug for irrigating the first crop seedbeds by means of 
picottahs; there is also one permanent well intended for that purpose. There 
are some private small tanks in the fields of the ryots who get them filled 
before the closure of canals and use that water for feeding the seedbeds after 
their closure and for drinking purposes by cattle and men in the hot summer 
days. 

These irrigation channels are kept open for second crop wet cultivation 
by rotation. The cycle of rotation is fixed by the Collector and the Executive 
Engineer once in three years. When channels are so opened the ryots culti¬ 
vate wet paddy, viz., dalwa and garikasannam and gingelly and transplant 
vagi and some other garden crops. 

The extents of irrigation under all the channels during the fasli 1338 


are given below. The channels 
and 1338 as shown below: — 

are open 

and closed 

1336. 

for faslis 1336 ; 1337 

1337. 1838. 

Mulastanam PantakAva 




Open. 

Closed. 

Open. 

.Tonnada ,, .. 





»} 

31 

Alanmru No. 1 channel 




) i 

») 


Alamuru No. 2 „ 




7» 

ft 


Choppella side ,, 




t) 

> I 

>» 

Alamuru side ,, 




Closed. 

It 

Closed. 

Thotti ,, .. 

Thirapayya ,, 





a 




U IJ| 

t» 

n 

Il 

Angara side „ 




Open. 

Open. 

Open. 

Veauruicudi „ 




*» 

Fasli 

r ~~"—-- 

lei crop. 
ACS. 

1 I 

1338. 

- i . i 

2nd crop. 
ACS. 

»» 

Plantain .. 




57 80 

40*86 


Budama 




56-39 

, , 


Turmeric .. 




6-86 

0-20 


Brinjals 




0-06 

1-18 


Sugarcane .. 




1-05 

, , 


Dalwa 





425-54 


Anumu 




2-51 

2-0 


Chillies 




37 45 

0*61 


Garlio ,. ,. 




29-99 

9-44 


Onions 




.. 

17-02 


Paddy 




1,646-70 

4-16 


Ragi 




.. 

4-90 


Mobanam .. 




, , 

2-77 


Creepers 





1-49 


Gogulu 




A. 

0-17 


Gingelly 

Theegapesara 




4 . 

495-74 



Total 


1,840-81 

4-03 

1,008-18 

- 


When canals are closed for second crop cultivation, the dalwa paddy and 
gingelly cultivation is practically nil, though there may he some cases of 
unauthorized irrigation of gingelly crop. 

Drinking water ,—There are four tanks in the village. Three of them are 
used for drinking purposes. One is near Paupuletipeta used by all castes 
of people including Adi-Andhras. It was excavated by the Raja of Ala- 
muru. Another is near Brahman, Kamma and Settiga houses in the way 
to Penikeru. It is under the control of the panchayat. The third is near 

1—14 
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Braliman, Kannna, and washerman’s houses. It is on the way to Kalava- 
cherla. It is also under the control of the panehayat (see the village site 
plan of Alamuru). These three tanks are filled by water before the closure of 
canals and receive water again immediately after the opening of canals ; so, 
in summer also there is water in the tanks. Some people go to the canal and 
sometimes to the Godavari for water ; the canal and the river are only about 
six furlongs from the village. There are wells in many of the backyards of 
the houses ; they are generally used for daily household purposes. There are 
five wells near the Police line ; the water of those wells is considered to be 
healthy and some persons take that water for drinking purposes. Thus there 
is no need for the residents to depend on rainfall for drinking purposes. 
Even in summer, there is no want of drinking water. The fourth tank is 
near the Deputy Tahsildar’s office ; it is used only by washerman for washing 
purposes. Cattle generally drink water in the canal,, in the river and some¬ 
times in summer in the tanks also. 

Drainage facilities, —The village is not much adversely affected by want 
of adequate drainage bodhis. But there are two spots on the whole ayacut 
which are somewhat affected by heavy rainfall. There is a ‘ kodu ’ in Peni- 
keru limits. It is a collection of drainage water; for want of proper drainage 
channel, it stagnates at that place and submerges the neighbouring fields. 
If proper drainage channel is dug to take away that water leading to 
Nalluru drain,, an extent of about 25 acres in the neighbourhood of that 
1 kodu ’ will yield better. Their present yield is about 160 to 200 kunchams. 
If the fields are not affected by submersion the yield may be 250 to 000 
kunchams. The increase in the yield will therefore be 25 and 100 kun¬ 
chams or about eight puttis or Rs. 400. Again there is what is called Jonnad 
Yalu which passes through the village and meets the Vedurumudi channel 
at survey No. 299 wherefrom it goes in small bodhis. _ If there is heavy 
rainfall, these bodhis will overflow and submerge the neighbouring fields to 
an extent of about 50 acres and the yield will then be half putti per acre. 
To avoid this submersion, a drainage channel has to be dug; and it is said 
that the Public Works Department are proposing to excavate one in that 
locality. Tho yield will then increase by 50x1 puttis, i.e., Rs. 2,500. So, 
if proper drainage facilities are provided, the, total yield will be enhanced 
by Rs. 2,900. 

Transport and communication. —Double-bullock carts and the Radhari 
boats and other boats are the chief means of transport in this village. The 
nearest railway station is Dwarapudi which is at a distance of twelve miles. 
Motor buses ply for hire between Alamuru and Dwarapudi, and between 
Alamuru and Rajahmundry (see plan of East Godavari district). The 
Local Fund road leaving from Alamuru canal l'erry to Mandapeta bridge 
meets the Local Fund road leaving from Dowlaishweram to Kotipalli. Buses 
ply for hire from Rajahmundry to Kotipalli on that road ; hence, passengers 
going from Alamuru to Ramachandrapur side get down at Mandapeta bridge 
and catch the buses on that road. The village Alamuru is situated by the 
side of the Local Fund Alamuru-Mandapeta road. The canal ferry is about 
six furlongs from the village. The paddy produce of the village generally 
goes to Mandapeta, Tapeswaram and Rajahmundry. There are mills at 
Mandapeta,, Tapeswaram and Kothuru, hamlet of Alamuru. It goes to these 
mills by double-bullock carts. The Kothuru mill is at a distance of about 
a mile from, the main village. Mandapeta mills are situated about six 
miles from the village and Tapeswaram mills are at a distance of about eight 
miles from this village. 

Charges for a double-bullock cart to Kothuru mill is one anna.per bag, 
to Mandapeta mill is two-and-a-half annas per bag, and to Tapeswaram 
mills is four annas per bag. All the produce that goes to Rajahmundry is 
generally sent by boats in, canal during the season of the opening of the 
canals; when canals are .closed, the traffic is diverted to the road via 
Mandapeta bridge, Dwarapudi bridge and Dowlaishweram. The charges for 
transporting the produce from Alamuru to Rajahmundry by boat are— 

ns. a. P. 

Bandy of eight bags from Alamuru village to Alamuru 

canal ferry ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 0 

Boat from Alamuru to Dowlaishweram for eight hags ... 0 8 0 

Loading and unloading charges for eight hags . 0 2 0 

Double-bullock cart of eight bags from Dowlaishweram lock 

to Rajahmundry including toll fees ... ... ... 1 4 0 


Total ...240 



The charges for transport of the produce from Alamuru to Rajahmundry 
by double-bullock cart direct are— 


ES. a. p. 


Hire of bandy from Alamuru to Rajahmundry 

Toll-gate fees . 

Dietary charges of the handyman 

Total 


3 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 

4 8 0 


So it is cheaper to take the produce by boat than by cart. But there is 
a greater possibility of the quantity being diminished. 

Also, boats ply between Alamuru and ltamachandrapur along Coringa 
canal and then to Manjeru and then to Cocanada. Not much produce goes 
to Cocanada as it is more than 30 miles from Alamuru whereas Rajahmundry 
is four miles by road from Dowlaishweram and thirteen miles by boat from 
this village to Dowlaishweram. Hence it is more costly' by way of transport 
charges if they take produce to Cocanada. Boats also ply from Alamuru 
to Kotipalli on the Bank canal ; no produce goes on this canal as there is 
not much demand from Kotipalli side. Poor passengers to ltamachandrapur 
side and to Kotipalli side generally go by boats on canals during all seasons 
except during the period of closure of canals. The canals are closed generally 
for live or six weeks from about the last week of April to about the first 
week of June. Some pinnaces or ‘ navas ’ ply on the river to take passengers 
from this side of the river to the other side, viz., Kotliapeta, Mandapalli, 
Vadapalli, Ravulapalem and Kedarlanka. In summer when canals are 
closed,, some passengers go on the river to Kotipalli, Mukteswaram, Gedd ana- 
pa Hi and other villages by the two sides of the river. A good number of 
pilgrims,, say about 1,000 cross the river in the month of April to go to 
Vadapalli where a big festival takes place in Cliaitra masam. Motor buses or 
lorries are not used for transport of agricultural produce. The buses which 
take passengers generally go up to the Alamuru canal ferry and take 
passengers who cross the river from the other side and who intend going to 
Rajahmundry, Dwarapudi, Alamuru, Mandapeta and Ramachandrapur. 
It may be stated that almost all the produce is taken to Rajahmundry which 
is the nearest public market. 

Passengers who have to come by train have to get down at Dwarapudi 
which is a mail halting station. Buses are ready at the station and they 
have to go to Alamuru by those buses which generally demand eight annas 
per head. The road from D.warapudi to Alamuru is a metalled one but it 
is now with ruts and needs repairs at some places. 

Some boiled rice is exported from Kothuru mill to Cocanada and to 
Anakapalle side. That which has to go to Cocanada is sent by canal; that 
which has to go to Anakapalle side goes to Dwarapudi by double-bullock 
carts and then by train. 

Plantain bunches go to Anakapalle side by double-bullock cart to 
Dwarapudi and then by train. 

There is a sub-post office and there is a telegraph office. Tappals are 
received in Alamuru from Dwarapudi sub-post office and sent also from 
Alamuru to Dwarapudi sub-office. Tappals are received at about 2-30 p.m. 
for both mails and tappals are despatched for both mails at about 10-30 a.m. 
So, letters, etc., received at Dwarapudi from Madras side are delivered here 
on the same clay but letters, etc., received at Dwarapudi from Calcutta side 
are delivered here the next day at about 3 p.m. So also, there is a delay 
of about one day in the despatch of the letters that have to go to Calcutta 
side. The hours of receipt and despatch of telegrams are from 12 noon to 
5 p.m. The Post office is working for current duties on all days including 
Sundays. 
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Education.- The number of Telugu literate persons is 954 out of the total 
population of 3,911. The number of male literates is 620 and the number 
of female literates is 334. There are only 72 English-knowing males and 
one female. The number of educated persons among toe different communities 
are giveu below : — 



Males. 

F.em.iles. 

Total. 

Ciist*. 











Edu 

oated. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Edu- 

cated. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Edu¬ 

cated 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Brahmans 

m 

205 

SO 


244 

69 

307 

419 

76 

Komatis 

■31 

68 

78 


66 

46 

70 

114 

61 

Karnmas 

81 

231 

36 


236 

22 

132 

466 

28 

Kapns and 
Velamas. 

160 

390 

38 


407 

13 

204 

7»7 

26 

Kshatriyas . ■ 

Bettibeli ja and 

20 

38 

63 


38 

60 

29 

78 

61 

Eulalia. 

2o 

263 

8 

6 

264 

2 

26 

627 

6 

Oollas 

9 

60 

18 

1 

41 

2 

10 

91 

11 

Adi-Andhras .. 

28 

312 

9 

6 

336 

2 

31 

617 

5 

Adi-Dravidas .. 

2 

77 

3 

, , 

82 

,. 

2 

159 

1 

Viswabrahmane. 

38 

*7 

■ 1 

10 

58 

18 

48 

103 

46 

Barbers 

6 

17 

IP 

. . 

17 

. 4 

6 

34 

18 

Washermen 

12 

73 

Rtf, 

, , 

. 78 

, . 

12 

161 

8 

Potters 

, , 

13 



16 

. , 

. „ 

29 

, . 

Wsavers, etc., .. 
Oilmongers 


17 

69 

3 

18 

17 

18 

36 

37 

6 

7 

86 


VI 

14 

7 

14 

HI 

Sanies 


, , 

. . 

r-'TSSji 

4 

ICO 

4 

Sil^KS 

4 

Muhammadans.. 

n 

24 

48 

3 

17 

18 

14 

M 

34 

Christians 

Nakkalasand 

6 

6 

83 

6 

13 

46 

11 

H 

58 

Yerukulas. 

1 

29 

4 

, . 

24 

. , 

1 

■111 

2 

Agnikula- 

kriiatriyaa. 

11 

44 

26 


60 


11 

■a 

12 

Shistikaranams.. 

1 

1 

100 

8 

6 

60 

4 

H 

66 

(Telugu) 





2,009 

2,009 





Total . . 

620 

1,902 

1,902 

38 

881 

11 

961 

8.911 

3.911 

24 

.. 

72 


1 

0-06 

73 

2 


The literacy of this village is compared with the literacy in East Godavari 
district (Plains) and in Ramauhsndrupur taluk of 1921. 



Telugu. 

English. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


PER CENT. 

PER CENT. 

PBR CENT. 

PER CBNT. 


PBR CENT. 

Bast Godavari 
distriot (1921). 

12-8 

2-6 

7-6 

20 


JT 

Bamaohundr.ipur 
taluk (1921). 
Alamuru village. 

11-8 

33-0 

2-3 

11-0 

7-0 

24-0 

1-0 

4-0 

1 

0’6 

2-0 


It is seen that Telugu literacy is far above tho average literacy of East 
Godavari (Plains) and of Ramachandrapur taluk when compared to the 
figures of 1921. But it must be assumed that there is comparative increase 
in literacy of the whole district and of Ramachandrapur taluk from 1921 to 
1929. However, the Telugu literacy 'and the English literacy of Alsmuru is 
higher than the average of the district and of tho taluk. The chief reason 
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is that there are a number of Government offices, the Deputy Tahsildar’s 
office, the Sub-Inspector of Police, the sub-post and telegraph office, two 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools, the Supervisor of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and the Conservative Overseer, the Excise Sub-Inspector, the Revenue 
Inspector, their several offices and families, the co-operative society, the 
co-operative union, the land mortgage bank, the Co-operative Federation 
office, the lower secondary school at Kothuru and a number of elementary 
schools—all these contribute to the higher percentage of Telugu and English 
literacy than chat in the neighbouring villages. 

It is also worth noting that Telugu literacy is high among Brahmans. 
Komatis, Kshatriyas, Viswabrahmans, Weavers, Sank, Christians, ana 
Shistikaranams, it is low among the remaining castes. It is therefore appa¬ 
rent that it is low among the agricultural classes excluding labourers. It is 
only 5 per cent and 1 per cent among Adi-Andhras and Adi-Dravidas who 
are the chief labouring classes. It is nil among washers, 2 per cent in 
Nakkalas and Yerukalas, and 5 per cent among Settibalijas. 


Agricultural classes— 


Educated. 

Total. 

Peioent 

ifapas . 


. . 204 

797 

20 

Kainmaa .. 

, , 

.. 132 

466 

28 

Settibalijas.. 

, . 

25 

627 

5 

Grollau 


10 

91 

11 

Ksh&triyaa . 

•• 

.. 39 

76 

61 

Agricultural labouring classes— 

Total 

.. 410 

1,957 

24 

Adi-Andhras 

SShu 

.. 34 

647 

6 

Adi-Dravidas ,. .. 


.. 2 

159 

1 


Total 

38 

806 

4 

Artizan chutes — 





Viswabrahmans .. 


48 

103 

46 

Barbers 

, . 

.. 6 

34 

18 

Washermen 


.. 12 

161 

8 

Potters . 

•• 

•• 

29 

* 4 


Total 

68 

317 

21 . 

Trading classes — 

Vysyas . 

Oilmongers 

, . 

70 

114 

61 

•• 

7 

14 

60 


Total 

.. 77 

128 

60 

Leisurely class — 





Brahmans 


307 

449 

76 

Sanies . 


4 

4 

100 

Shistikaranams .. .. .. 

•• 

4 

6 

66 


Total 

.. 315 

469 

6i 

Others — 

Muhamadans .. .. 


14 

41 

34 

Chriatian6 


11 

19 

68 

Nakkalas .. . 


1 

66 

2 

Agnikulakshatriyas .. 

.. 

11 

91 

12 

It k seen that Telugu literacy 

Total 

.. 37 

209 

18 

is in 

the following order: — 



ran cist. 

Leisurely classes .. .. .. lt •• M gy 

Trading classes . .* go 

Artisan olasses and Agricultural classes ., ,, .. .. * 21 

Other* .. is 

Labouring classes .. ,, .. $ 























lio 




Educated. 

Total. 

Pei oeiit. 

Agricultoral olasses and agricultural f 

tio 

1,957 

21 

labouring classes. 

1 

36 

806 

4 


Total .. 

446 

2,763 

16 



r 66 

317 

21 

Non-agrioulturaJ classes 


77 

315 

128 

459 

60 

67 



l 37 

209 

18 


Total .. 

m 

1,113 

it 


It is seen therefore that Telugu literacy among agricultural classes and 
field labouring classes is comparatively smaller than that among the non- 
agricultural classes. 

The schools that are working at present in the village are given below 
with their pupil-strength and teacher staff; — 

(1) Uarilinge Middle School .—It is a school founded by the Zamindars of 
Panugantu Estates, Messrs. P< V. Ramaswaim Garu and P. V. Subbarao Guru. 
It is now worked by a committee. 


Classes 


Strength. 

Average 

attendance 

3rd form 


8 

7 

2nd form 


22 

19 

1st form 


29 

26 

5th class . ( 


36 

32 

4th cl iss 


24 

22 


Total .. 119 106 


There are seven teachers including a Sanskrit and Telugu teacher, and a 
combined drill and drawing teacher- It is open to all classes and to both 
sexes. The maximum ago of the boys is 17 years and the minimum age is 
eight years. Girls are not studying in the class. It is located at Kothuru, 
hamlet of Alamuru. It serves the needs of Alnmuru, Pedapalla, Penikoru, 
Kalavocherla, Jonnada, Chintaluru, Pinapalla, Sandhipudi and Gunimelieru 
as it is almost central to all these villages. The students are arranged 
castewar below; — 



Brahmans. 

Sudras. 

V yeyas. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

Adi- 

9 udhras. 

Christians. 

3rd form 

7 

1 





2nd form 

11 


2 

.. 

i 


1st form 

17 




1 


6th standard ., 

15 


2 

.. 

8. 


tth „ 

13 

■1 

•• 

2 

3 


Total ., 

63 

33 

4 

2 

16 


(2) Board Hindu Boy» Softool—Alamuru —'There 

are classes np to 5th 

standard ; 


there are 4 teachers. It is open to all classes. The maximum age is 11 and the 
minimum age is 5. 



Total. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Brahmans. 

Sndras. 

Vyuyas. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

1st standard .. 

62 

32 

11 

45 

6 

1 

2nd ,, 

t 

2 


2 



•3rd ,, 

18 

15 


it 

2 


tth „ • .. 

7 

5 

■ 

5 

1 

,, 

6th „ 

9 

6 

ini 

6 

2 

• • 

Total .. 

100 

60 

17 

72 

10 

i 
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(3) Board Hindu Girls’ School, Alamuru. —There are classes up to 6th 
standard. There are four teachers and one music teacher. It is open to 
all classes. Tin maximum age is 13 years and the minimum age is five 
years. 


— 

Total. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Brahmans. 

Sudraa. 

Yysyae, 

Ksh atri- 
yas. 

Muhamma¬ 

dan*. 

1st standard.. 

' 

80 

23 

66 

6 

3 

2 

2nd ,, 

lufl 

11 

8 

7 


, , 


3rd ,, 

Ka 

12 

7 

8 


1 


4th ,, 

10 

6 

4 

6 

HI 



6th „ 


6 

, , 

6 




6th „ 


2 

1 

2 

HI 



Total .. 

151 

117 

43 

94 

8 

B 

2 


(4) Board Boys’ Branch School. —There are four classes with two 
teachers. Tt is open to all classes, but as it is very noar Settibalijipeta, most 
of the boys are S'ettibalijas. The maximum age is 14 years and the minimum 
age is five years. 



Total. 

Average 
attendance. 

1st standard 

24 

18 

2nd ,, 

11 

7 

3rd „ 

.. .. 8 

f. 

4th ,, .. .. \ 

4 

3 


47 

34 


---- 

— 


(5) Adi-Andhra. Board Day Schools. —There are four classes with two 
teachers. It is open to all classes but there are only Adi-Andhras, Agni- 
kulaskhatriyas, Muhammadans and Christians. The maximum age is 12 
years and the minimum ago is 5 years. It is open to both sexes. 



Total. 

Average attend¬ 
ance . 


Boys 

| Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls 

1st standard 

n 

8 

■j 

8 

2nd „ . 


7 


7 

3rd „ . 


2 


2 

4th „ . 

mm 

1 

mBm 

1 

To'al .. 

32 

18 

29 

18 


There are four night schools in the village. 


(1) Scttibalija Night. School (Akondi Suryanarayana) . —There are three 
teachers and four classes. It is open to all classes, hut Settibalijas attend. 
The maximum age. is 25 years and the minimum ago is 9 years. 


1st standard 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4 th „ 


Total. 

39 

6 

1 

3 


Average 

attendance. 

30 

3 

1 

2 


48 


36 
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(2) Settibalija Night School (K. Ch. Knmayya ).—There are three classes 
with three teachers. It is open to all classes, but Settibalijas generally 
attend. The maximum age is 25 years and the minimum age is 10 years. 


I at standard 
2nd „ 

3rd ,, 


Total. 


Average 

attendance. 


36 28 

2 2 

4 3 


42 S3 


(3) Vikramurka Night School (1). A tchvta ramayya) . —There are throo 
classes with one teacher. Lt is open to all classes. Maximum age is 25 years 
and minimum age is 9. 


1st standard 
2nd ,, 

8rd ,, 


Total. 


Average 

attendance. 


37 34 

St fi 

4 4 


30 46 


(4) Aided Adi-Andhra Night School. —There are three classes with two 
teachers. It is open to Adi-Andhras only. The maximum age is 25 years 
and tho minimum age is 10 years. . 



Total. 

Average 

attendance. 

1st standard .. .. 

. 33 

26 

2nd „ 

. 5 

3 

3rd ,, 

. 2 



-- 

-. 


40 

31 


— 

— 

number of hoys and girls 

; who are attending the several 

schools are- 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

(1) Hardingc Model School (Alamuru and Kothuru) 

... 55 


55 

(2) Board Hindu Boys’ School . 

... 100 


100 

(3) Board Hindu Girls’ School . 


151 

151 

(4) Board Boys’ Branch School . 

47 


47 

(5) Adi-Andhra Board Day School . 

... 32 

18 

50 

(6) Settibalija Night School I . 

... 48 


48 

(7) Settibalija Night School II 

... 42 


42 

(8) Vikramarka Night School . 

... 50 


50 

(0) Aided Adi-Andhra Night School . 

... 40 


40 

Total 

... 414 

169 

583 


The maximum age of the school-going children may he fixed at 15 years 
and the minimum age at five years. Deducting the children attending 
Hardingc school from other villages anil the children above 15 years in the 
night schools, the number of children between 5 and 15 years attending 
tho schools are— 

305 
169 


Boys 

Girls 


474 
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The number of children in the village between 5 and 15 years are— 

Boys . 533 

Girls . 528 

1,061 


The proportion of children attending schools to the number of school¬ 
going children in the village is as follows: — 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Children between 5 and 15 years ... ... 533 528 1,061 

Children between 5 and 15 years attending 

school ... ... . 57 32 45 

per cent, per cent, per cent. 

It is seen that boys’ education is more prevalent than girls’ education. 


There is a village panchayat library and a co-operative union library. 


Panchayat Library .—It was opened in 1925. There are 772 books. Their 
cost is about Rs. 1,250. Four hundred and forty-nine books were issued during 
the, year ending 31st March 1929. Government gave it a grant of Rs. 600. 
It is under the control of the Village Panchayat. Its opening hours are 
from 7 a.m. to 10 a m. and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. It also gets the following 
periodicals: — 


Dailies. 

1. Hindu. 

2. Swsirajya, 

3. Andhra Patrika. 


Weeklies. 

1. Ryot Patrika. 

2. Ahimsa Patrika, 

3. Congress 

4. Sathayagrahi. 


Annual- 


Fortnightlies. 
1. Khadi Patrika. 


Monthlies. 

1. Gramodharana, 

2. Rural India. 

3. Panchayat Bulle¬ 

tin. 

4. Bharati. 

6. Grihalakshmi. 

6. Young Men of 

India. 

7. Grandhalaya 

Sarwaswam, 

8. Rytangam. 


1. Andhra Patrika. 


2. Swarajya, 

3. Hindu. 

4. Samadarsani. 


Co-operative Union Library .—It was opened in 1924. There are only 
149 books. Number of issues is 225 during 1928-29. Government gave 
it a grant of Rs. 200. It is under the control of the local co-operative 
union. Its opening hours are from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m. and from 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m. It also gets the following periodicals: — 


Monthly. 


English, 

1 Agricultural Journal. 

2. Producer. 

3. Co-operative Official. 

4. Review of International Co-opera¬ 

tion. 

5. Madras Journal of Co-operation. 

6. Bihar and Orissa Federation 

Gazetteer. 


Telugu. 

1. East Godavari Sahakaram. 

2. Nellore Sahakaram. 

3. Sahakera Sammelana Patrika. 


Quarterly. 

1. Bombay Journal of Co-operation. 

2. Bengal Journal of Co-operation. 

3. United Provinces Co-operative Journal, 

1—15 
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Chapter II. 

Ayricu-lturc—Gen eral. 

Areas under each crop .—Paddy crop is the chief crop of the village. 
G reengrain is the next important crop. If channels are open for second 
crop gingelly and dahva are the important second crops. The following 
figures indicate the extent of cultivation of each crop grown in the village 
from lasli l.'l.'M to fasli 1338: — 


— 

1334 

1336 

1336 

1337 

1388 



ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

Paddy . 


1,827-64 

1,677-60 

2,038-72 

2,002-08 

2,140 49 

Cholam . . 


60 94 

101-41 

100-00 

Nil. 

100-00 

Obama .. 


6 26 

0-78 

0-26 

0-40 

Nil. 

Ragi .. 


5-79 

0-80 

10-44 

3 86 

9-64 

Ren gal gram 


2-80 

1-60 

Nil. 

1-76 

4-06 

Uorsec;raui 


106-32 

118-81 

4-68 

201 60 

189-26 

Kedgra.cn «, 


4-10 

32-23 

0-12 

010 

0-62 

Gr-engi-am 


31-88 

677-30 

9 06 

197 36 

488-71 

Bluokgvam 


20 00 

77-37 

Nil. 

100-00 

67 09 

Anumu .. 


18'69 

19-48 

Nil. 

Nil. 

4-51 

Chillies. 


6153 

89-84 

89-61 

42-29 


Garlic .. 


27-50 

6-98 

6-72 

31 16 

39-43 

Turmeric 


13 62 

29-72 

11-38 

5 79 

706 

Vegetables .. 


11-89 

14 30 

0-79 

5 70 

13-41 

Onions .. 


28-94 

Nil. 

23*69 

1900 

20 70 

Plantains 


27-91 

38 79 

54-19 

66-19 


Mungoes 


34-47 

39-66 

46-73 

38 09 

39-69 

Coconuts 


14 13 

10-11 

11-94 

21-41 


Bativias, liiucs, otc. .. 


1 77 

3 71 

16-86 

1 92 

5-52 

Gingelly 


670-91 

141-11 

608-06 

161-64 


Castor . 


Nil 

Nil. 

0-41 

0-01 

Nil. 

Sugarcane 


10 63 

9-36 

7-96 

2 48 

1 05 

Jamtmu (hemp) 


40 84 

109.08 

2-50 

132-42 

135-96 

Goguln .. 


0 16 

0 31 

0-19 

0-21 

0 36 

Tobacco 


102 21 

81-50 

100 05 

151 02 

175-47 

Babul 


2-86 

2-26 

0-73 


1.63 

Others 


0-14 

12-68 

0 42 

0-14 

Nil 

Wheat . 


•• 




010 

Total 

•• 

3,133 41 

3,196-72 

3,145-40 

3,187-66 

4,096-40 


The cultivation in fasli 1338 is greatest because all the irrigation channels 
except these were opened for .second crop cultivation. In fasli 1336 also, the 
same channels were opened for second crop cultivation. But the difference 
in cultivation between the two t'aslis is due to the large extent of cultivation 

of pulse crops which are raised just before the commencement of harvesting 

of the first crop fields by the aid of the first crop moisture on the land. 

In fasli 1336., the extent of pulse crop cultivations was only noted as acres 13-86 

but it was in 1.338 acres 750-18. This difference may partly be due 
to incorrect noting by the village officers who might not have clone correctly 
as these crops are not liable for any excess charge. It may also be noted 
that the extent of plantain cultivation lias been increasing and the extent 
of sugarcane cultivation is decreasing. ft is also seen that gingelly crop 
is high when canals arc open for second crop cultivation and it is low when 
they are closed. . The extent of tobacco cultivation has been increasing 
owing to the lanlra lands being made more fit. for tobacco cultivation and 
owing to the increased area of the lankas. The extents of cultivation of 
chilly and turmeric crops are decreasing as the extent which was formerly 
used for chilly and turmeric cultivation is now being used for raising paddy 
cultivation. 
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The yields «>£ the several crops during the fasli 1338 and their market 
values are given below: — 


Faddy —2,140-49— Of which- 

ACS. 

Pnttis. 

ES. 

First crop paddy 

1,650-86 

2,475 

1,23,750 

Second , , .. .. . 

426 64 



Budamu ,. .. .. ,. ,. 

64-10 

•• 



489-64 

490 

22,050 

Cholam 

100-00 

£0 

3 1100 

Kagi. 

9-64 

3 

rSo 

Bengalgram .. .. 

Horsegratn (of which about 89 acres wus grazed 

406 

8 kavidis. 

80 

away : the crop in lot) acres only was harvested). 

189-26 

20 puttis 

1,600 


Kedgram. 


ACS. 

0-62 

5 kavidis .. .. ,, 

ns. 

60 

Greengram (the whole except 100 
acres was entirely lost) 

488-71 

21 puttis. 

2,100 

Blaokgram (only 20 aores 
yielded : rest completely lost). 

67-09 

3 putties .. 

300 

Annina 


4-51 

(Grazed by cattle) 


Chillies ,, 

, , 

38 06 

380 mounds .. . . ,, " 

1,520 
1,600 

Garlio 


39-43 

(20 mannds—1 putt!) .. ., 

40 puttis. 

Turmeric .. 

, . 

79 06 

7 „. 

420 

Vegetables 


13-41 

Ks. 60 per ucre .. 

800 

Onions. 

, , 

20-70 

5o putties. 

600 

Plantains.. 

. . 

106 22 

800 plantains per acre or Its. 600 


Mangoes. 


39 69 

per acre . 

Its, 60 per acre .. 

53,000 

2,000 

Coconuts ,. 

, , 

10-13 

Ks. 76 .. 

Batavias and limes 

•• 

6-62 

2,000 oooonuts per aore 

Ks 60 per acre .. 

1,000 batavias per aore .. .. 

.1 

750 

330 

Gingelly. 

Irrigated 495 71—60 kunehaui? 

497-25 
per acre 

31,200 

Unirrigated 1-61—40 

»1 

. J 

Sugarcane 

used 

and 

ACS. 

106- 

Total .. 

10 puttis . 

2,45,100 

KS. 

400 

Jsnumu (hemp) mostly 
by cattle as fodder 
manure .. .. 

135-95- 

•Ks. 6 per acre 

670 

Gogoln 

.. 

0-36- 

-not yielded anything. 


Tobaoco ., 


176-47- 

-176 pnttis 

14,200 

Babul. 

, , 

1-63- 

used as fuel and fodder 

10 

Wheat. 

• • 

0T0- 

raised experimentally : did not yield 


Total . 2,60,381) 


Tho chief crops of the village are paddy, grcengrain. g/ngelly. plantains 
and tobacco. The average area of cultivation during the past five faslis is 
acres 3,351-90. 


The average area of paddy cultivation during 
past live faslis is 

The average area of greengrani cultivation 
during past five fasljs is 
The average area of gingelly cultivation 
during past five faslia is 
The average area of plantain cultivation 
during past five faslis is 
The average area of tobaoco cultivation 
during past five faelis is .. 


ACS 

1,937-30 i.e., 68 per cent., 
260-86 i.c., 8 
416-78 i.e., 12 „ 

58-66 i.e., 2 ,, 

122-46 i.e. ,4 „ 
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Paddy cultivation in fasli 1334 is 68 per oentof the total cultivation of fasli 1334. 
Paddy cultivation in fasli 1335 is 62 per cent of the total cultivation of fa»li 1336. 

Paddy cultivation in fasli 1336 is 66 peroent of the total cultivation of fasli 1836. 

Paddy cultivation in fasli 1337 ie 63 per oent of the total cultivation of faali 1387. 

Paddy cultivation in fasli 1338 is 62 per oent of the total cultivation of fasli 1338. 

In fasli 1388, the yield of the pulses is very low on account of the insect. 
ITthero wore no insect the normal yield would be as follows: — 




sea. 

a*. 

Oreengram 

M 

488-71—163 pnttis 

.. 18,300 

Blaokgram 


67-09— 22 „ 

.. 2,200 

Horsegram 

«t • 

189-26— 60 

. .. 4,600 




23,000 


For the cultivable extent of acres 2.398-28 the gross yield of tho villago 
Is Rs. 2,60,380. 

Therefore the average gross yield per acre of cultivable land is 
2,60,380/2,398, i.e., 109. 

The total extent of the village nyacut is acres 2,778-60. Therefore the 
average gross yield per acre of the ayaeut is Rs. 2,60,380/2,779, i.e., Rs. 94. 

The number of families in the village is 806. 

Therefore the uvernge gross yield per family is 260,380/866, i.e., 
Rs. 300-10-9. 

The number of persons iu the village is 3,911. 

Therefore the average gross yield per individual is 2,60,380/866, i.e . 
11s. 06-9-3. 

The number of children below ten yetfrs is 1,229. Two children below 
ten years may be considered to bo one adult for purposes of consumption. 
Then the number of udults may be taken to be 8,296. 

Therefore the averago gross yield per adult is 2,60,380/3,296, i.e., Rs. 79. 

The number of puttas in the village is 616. 


Therefore tho average gross yield per palta 

Rs. 422-11-1. 


is 2,60,380/616, i.e., 


Possibilities of reclaiming any waste lands .—There are only two survey 
numbers 303/7 (0-27 acre) and 304/7 (0-26 acre) which are registered us 
assessed wastes in village accounts and which are still unoccupied and 
uncultivated, it was applied for cultivation by an Adi-Andhra. If this 
small extent is reclaimed, the annual yield of the village will be increased 


There is a lanka accretion; it is about 30 acres in extent; it was sold in 
auction last year fpr Rs. 170. This is subject to further accretion or erosion • 
it entirely depends on the vagaries of the rivor. ' 

There nro no blocks of waste lands for reclamation. 
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Agricultural improvements .—About three years hack, Nagula tank of the 
village was repaired and its earth was taken, by some of the neighbouring 
ryots and used for wet fields as manures; and the yield of such fields to 
an extent of about 50 acres increased from about 300 kunehams to about 
400 kunehams per acre i.e., 25 putties per year; it was so for about two 
years; from last year those fields are giving yield as before, i.e., about 300 
kunehams per acre. 

There is an increase in plantain tope cultivation. This is due to (1) the 
introduction of the new system of planting one by one, (2) to the rate in 
price of plantains and (3) to the advances given by the society to meet the 
extra cultivation expenses. In one acre, about 800 plantains may be 
planted and 100 bunches of plantains are worth about Its. 60 to Rs. 70. 

There is a breeding bull in the village. It was supplied on 4th November 
1928 from Chintaldevi agricultural live-stock free of cost; 'nearly an amount 
of Rs. 70 was paid for transport charges. This amount of Rs. 70 was paid 
from Rural Reconstruction Fund. An amount of Rs. 25 per month is being 
spent for the maintenance of the hull from the Rural Reconstruction Fund. 
Till now 64 cows of Alanmru were given the advantage of the existence of 
this bull. In the beginning the bull was used freely but afterwards a fee 
of 4 annas or two bundles of hay per cow is being charged. There seems 
to be a need for more breeding bulls and lie-buffaloes,, as it seems to be 
absurd that a single bull is made to cross hundreds of cows in Alamuru and 
neighbouring villages. 

The Veterinary and Health Department are working for the suppression 
of cattle diseases and epidemics in tlie village. 

A manure depot was opened in this village on 4th January 1929 for 
the uso of this village and neighbouring villages. The quantities sold to 
the villagers of this village are given below: — 

Ammonia—400 bags at Rs. 6-4-0 to Rs. 7-6-0 per bag. 

Super sulphate—20 bags at 11s. 4-14-0 per bag. 

Ammo. phos. (20—20 grade)—CO bags at Rs. 11-12-0 per bag. 

Ammo. phos. (13—-48 grade) 10 bags at Rs. 12-4-0 por bag. 

Potash—one bag at Rs. 17-12-0 per bag. 

Calcium Cynamide—1 drum at Rs. 7-10-0 per drum. 

Ryots are using four bags of ammonia and one bag of super sulphate for 
one acre of plantains and one bag of ammonia and one bag of super sulphate 
for paddy crop. 

Owing to the establishment of this manure depot, the use of castor cakes 
and groundnut cakes is diminished. By the use of this chemical manure 
for fields, the yield is expected (crop not yet harvested) to be about 300 
kunehams whereas its yield prior to the use of this chemical manure was 
about 200 kunehams per acre. The use of those chemical manures by the 
ryots of this village is now in its experimental stage. About Rs. 2,000 are 
borrowed from the local co-operative credit society for the purchase of these 
manures. 

If proper drainage, facilities are provided as already stated, there will 
be an increase of about 58 putties more of paddy, i.e., or about Rs. 2,900. 

First crop seedbeds are generally raised about the middle of May and 
must be ready by about the middle of June. The canals will not be opened 
till the first week of June. Hence poor ryots find it difficult to irrigate 
their seedbeds in time. Boring wells may be constructed in order to help 
the growth of seedbeds. If seedbeds are, raised in June, the yield of such 
crops will be low when compared to the crops whose seedbeds are raised 
in. May. 
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Live-stock in the village .—A census of agricultural cattle, implements and 
live-stock of the village is taken for the present investigation; and the 
figures' for faslis 1324, 1329, 1334 and 1339 are also given below: — 


— 

1324. 

1329. 

1384. 

1339. 

Bulls and bullocks 





298 

466 

302 

385 

Cows 





238 

362 

324 

315 

Bulls and heifers under four years 




417 

205 

440 

416 

He-buffaloes 





8 

45 

21 

11 

She-buffaloes .. 





172 

256 

222 

330 

Buffaloes under four years 





134 

141 

168 

304 

Sheep 




.. 

23 

11 

90 

10 

Goats 





92 

36 

44 

54 

Horses and ponies 




* ♦ 

1 

2 

9 

6 

Donkeys and mules 





. . 

. , 

7 

, , 

Carts . 





63 

68 

75 

85 

Ploughs (wooden) 





141 

198 

143 

202 

„ (iron) 







. , 

2 

Sugarmills 





1 


2 

. , 

Oil mills 





3 

3 

6 

5 

Looms .. 




♦ • 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Boats 






5 

1 

15 

Indigo-vats 






. , 

1 


Kiee mills 






, , 


3 

Pleasure motor oats .. 








2 

Motor buses ., ,, 






## 

* • 

6 


There are only 201 ploughs. There are 602 pattadars for the 
village and 322 agricultural families in the village. Some of the ryots 
of small holdings borrow ploughs and cattle from the neighbouring ryots or 
relations or friends and do ploughing by giving hay to the lender. The 
number of he-buffaloes is decreasing and tire number of sho-buffaloes is increas¬ 
ing ; generally the Kamma women rear up these she-buffaloes and have some 
private income of their own. There is a need for 1 breeding he-buffaJoes in 
the village for the use of this village and neighbouring villages. 

There are no sugar mills as tire sugarcane cultivation is now only 66 
cents by a ryot of Penikeru who has got a mill in this village. There is an 
increase in the number of boats owing to the traffic on pinnaces to Dow- 
laishweram and liamachandrapuram on the Bank canal and Coringa canal, 
the remaining ones are fishing boats. There is motor service from Alamuru 
to Dwarapudi and from Alamuru to ltajahmundry. The two pleasure cars 
are owned by a proprietor of Fedapalla who keeps them at Kothnru, hamlet 
of Alamuru. There are no indigo vats as the crop is not raised by the ryots. 


Marlietinp of village produce .—Tho chief products for sale are paddy, 
gingelly, chillies, garlic, greengram, blaekgram, horsegrani, plantains, 
coconuts, mangoes and cholam. 

Faddy .—Poor ryots and inamdars to whom the rent due by the ryots is 
paid in kind generally sell the produce on the threshing floor ; ryots of mode¬ 
rate means bring the produce to the granaries and sell them at their houses. 
Generally those who borrow moneys from co-operative credit society in loans 
of one year or from some money-lenders sell their produce immediately after 
it is harvested. 


There are some commission agents who are visiting the village on behalf 
of tho purchasers. There are two big and two small rice-mills at Mandapeta 
at a distance of six miles, two rice-mills at Kothnru at a distance of one 
mile and. one big and one small rice-mills at Tapeswaram at a distance of 
about eight miles. The factory-owners of Mandapeta and Tapeswaram pur¬ 
chase local stocks with the help of commission agents. There is a 1 Kola- 
gararn ’ man in the village. Ho measures and weighs ail the produce in the 
village. The right of measurement and weighment is sold by villagers in 
auction every year and the highest bidder is entitled to do it. The amount 
ho bids for is utilized by the villagers for some common village purpose; and 
this highest bidder and his assistant, if any (there is an osssitant or jointdar 
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with the highest bidder at present in the village) by a fee of eight annas 
per puttie of paddy, etc. In the case of delivery of rent in kind to inam- 
dars, he takes one kuncham of paddy for each puttie from the tenant-ryot. 

He generally bargains on behalf of the ryots who have the stocks with the 
commission agent who comes on behalf of the buyers. The kolagaram man 
takes his fee from the purchaser and the commission agent also 
takes his commission from the purchaser at about eight annas per 
puttie of paddy. Some commission agents on behalf of merchants from Rajah- 
mundry also purchase stocks here from the ryots; they also do not take com¬ 
mission from the ryots but only take from the merchant at llajahmundry. 
Even if the ryots were to take the produce either to the mills at Mandapeta 
or at Tapeswaram or to the merchants at Rajahmundry, there also the bar¬ 
gains have to be settled with the aid of these commission agents who take 
one anna per bag or eight annas per puttie from the purchaser. The con¬ 
veyance charges will be the actual difference in the prices prevailing in the 
village and in the Rajahmundry market. 


Generally the sale amount is paid by the commission agent immediately 
after sale to the seller; in some cases the seller prevents the commission agent 
to take the produce aijd to pay the amount in a day or two ; when there is a 
great demand for the paddy, the real purchaser or the factory-owner comes 
to the village with the commission agent and purchases the stock himself from 
the ryot. The big and rich ryots keep stocks in granaries to sell them when 
there are favourable prices. If loans are given by the society on produce, 
the poor ryots also may take advantage of the more favourable prices. Gene¬ 
rally the big ryots in this village who harvest Peddavari or Akkulu paddy tn 
December keep the stock til) the next J uly or August when the price may 
be taken on the average to be about Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 higher than the price 
prevailing at the lime of harvest for every putti of paddy. 


Peddavari paddy sold at the time, 
of harvest. 


Rs. 63 per puttie 
Add interest on Rs, 63 at 
As. 12 per month per cent.. 

Total .. 


RS. A. V. 

63 0 3 


3 2 
66 2 


Peddavari paddy sold eight 
months afterwards. 


Rs. 60 per puttie .. 

Dednot depreciation in 
quantity by five knnchams 
per puttie .. 

Total .. 


RS. A. 
60 0 


1 6 0 
68 11 0 


Therefore profit per putti of paddy is Rs. 2-9-0 per putti if allowed to 
be stored for eight months. 

The local, co-operative society has been giving loans on produce; and the 
figures relating to them are given separately. 

Produce of chillies, garlic, greengram, blackgrani, eholam and horse- 
gram are generally taken to merchants at Rajahmundry, whereas they are 
sold through a commission agent who takes two annas per bag. 

For gingelly, sometimes the oilmongers come from Karapa, Samalkota, 
Anaparti and other villages and purchase the produce directly from the 
ryots about a fortnight after it is harvested; there is also commission agent 
in some cases of gingelly sales also; here also the commission agent takes 
two annas per bag from the purchaser and the kolagaram man takes one 
rupee per puttie for pulses, gingelly and other articles from the purchaser. 

Coconuts are sold locally as the produce is not on a large scale. 

Plantains and mangoes .—These are sold when hunches of plantains and 
mangoes are on the trees; the real purchasers themselves come to the village 
and settle the bargain with the owners; even here there is a middleman who 
brings the buyer and seller together and takes part in settling the bargain, 
The middleman is paid Re. 1, Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 according to the quantities pur¬ 
chased or sold and according to the attitude of the original buyers. The mer¬ 
chants pay deposits at the rate of Rs. 25 per hundred of the value to the 
seller at the time of settling the bargain and when the bunches or mangoes 
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are ready to be removed from the trees, the amounts to be paid wii! be paid 
at tiie rates fixed whenever they are removed in instalments and the de¬ 
posits are adjusted at tho time of last removal of the plantains or mangoes. 

Holdings .—There are 602 pattas in the village, of which 617 arc Govern¬ 
ment jirayati and 85 are innm. They are classified below according to 
extents involved: — 



i lloldtngs. 


... 

1 

Between 1 and 2 

Between 

2 and ft. 

- 

Below l aore. 

acres. 

aores. 


Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent, 

Number. 

Extent. 



ACS, 


ACS. 


ACS. 

Jirayati 

227 

128-27 

H7 

212-63 

Ill) 

328-62 

inarn .. .. j 

3 

1-20 

11 

20 88 

U 

48 60 

Total .. 

230 

129-47 

161 

233-41 

124 

377 12 


Holdings— cont. 


— 

Between 6 and 10 

aores. 

Between 10 and 2<>j 

acres. 

j Above 20 acres. 

Total. 

i 

Number.! 

i 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent, 

i 

dumber. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 


wk 

ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS. 


AC8. 

Jirayati . . 


152-27 


6747 

5 

210 62 

617 

1,089-68 

Inam 

mm 

202 47 

1 14 

186-69 

11 

420-61 

85 

880-26 

Total .. 

62 

364-74 

19 

244-16 

16 

631-3 

! 

1 

602 

1,969-93 


Holdings between 0 to 1 acre 230 out, of 602, i.e., 38 per oent. 


>> >> 

1 to 2 acres 161 „ i.e 

. 27 

1» 



11 tt 

2 to 6 „ 

124 „ i.e. 

, 21 




11 11 

6 to 10 ,, 

62 ,, i.e. 

, 8 

»1 



„ „ 10 to 20 „ 

19 „ i.e. 

, 3 

11 



„ above 

20 „ 

16 „ i.e. 

. 3 

11 



The extent of 230 holdings of 

0 to 1 is 129-47 out of 

1969- 

93 i.e., 6-6 per cent. 

161 

1 1 

1 to 2 is 233 41 

1 > 


i.e-, 12 


„ 124 


2 to 6 is 377-12 

»> 


i.e., 19 


„ 52 

)> 

6 to 10 is 354-74 

,, 

»i 

i.e., 18 

tt 

„ 19 

„ 1(1 to 20 is 244-16 

1 t 

?? 

i.e., 12-6 


„ 16 

„ above 20 is 631-03 

tt 

j > 

i.e., 32 

tt 

Holdings less than 

one acre 

are 230 out of 

602, 

i.e. 

38 per 

cent 

Holdings less than 

two acres 

are 391 out of 

602, 

i.e., 

65 „ 


Holdings less than 

five acres 

are 515 out of 

602, 

i.e., 

85 ,, 


Holdings loss than 

ten acres 

are 567 out of 

602, 

i.e., 

94 „ 
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Again, these holdings are divided into, (1) cultivated by the owner, (2) 
cultivated by tenant and (3) partly cultivated by owner and partly by tenant, 


— 

— 

Jirayai. 

Inam. 

Total. 

f 

1. 

Self 

161 

87-23 



161 

87-23 

Holdings of 0— 1 1 

2. 

Tenant 

05 

40-67 

3 

1-20 

68 

441-87 

acre by ] 

3. 

Self and 

1 

0-37 



1 

0-37 

L 


tenant. 







f 

1. 

Self 

85 

115-80 

3 

4*83 

88 

120-63 

Holdings of 1—J 

2. 

ienant 

54 

84-63 

10 

14-45 

64 

99-08 

2 acres by * 

3. 

Self and 

8 

12*10 

1 

1-60 

9 

13-70 

l 


tenant. 







r 

1. 

Self 

59 

174*89 

'» 

10-43 

62 

185-32 

Holdings of 2 —} 

2, 

Tenant 

42 

119*33 

10 

33-16 

52 

152-49 

6 acres by 1 

3. 

Self and 

9 

34*40 

1 

4-91 

10 

39-31 

L 


tenant. 








1 

Self 

a 

77-32 



11 

77-32 

Holdings of 5—J 

2. 

Tenant 

8 

54-62 

13 

92-16 

21 

146-68 

10 acres by , 

3. 

Self and 

4 

20*43 

16 

110-31 

20 

130-74 

l 


tenant. 







f 

1. 

Self 

1 

12-97 



1 

12-97 

Holdings of 10 J 

2. 

Tenant 

1 

10-43 

8 

101-95 

9 

112-38 

— 20 acres by 1 

3. 

Self and 

3 

34-7 

6 

84-74 

9 

118-81 

L 


tenant. 







r 

1. 

Self 

1 

29-39 



1 

29-39 

Holdings of above J 

2. 

Tenant 

2 

56-89 

7 

179-33 

9 

236-22 

20 aores. 1 

3. 

Self and 

2. 

124-24 

4 

241-18 

6 

366-42 

l 


tenant. 







1 

1. 

Self 

318 

497-60 

6 

16-26 

324 

512*86 

Holdings of all j 

2. 

Tenant 

172 

366-47 

61 

422*25 

223 

788-72 

kinds. I 

3. 

Self and 

27 

225-61 

28 

442-74 

65 

668 35 

l 


tenant. 









Total .. 

617 1,089-68 

85 

880-25 

602 1,969-93 


Owners of holdings 0—1 who do not cultivate their lands are 68 out of 230, i.e., 29-6 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings 1—2 who do not cultivate their lands are 64 out of 161, i.e., 39-6 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings 2—6 who do not cultivate their lands are 62 out of 121, i.e., 42 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings 5—10 who do not oultivate their lands are 21 out of 52, i.e., 40 
per oent. 

Owners of holdings 10—20 who do not oultivate their lands are 9 out of 19, i.e., 47 
per oent. 

Owners of holdings above 20 who do not cultivate their lands are 9 out of 16, i e., 56 
per cent. 

(. N.B .—Those who cultivate a portion of the holdings and lease out a 
portion are included as those who cultivate.) 

Therefore owners of holdings of who do not cultivate their lands are 223 
out of 602, i.e., 37 per cent. 

It is therefore seen that the rest of the holders of the land cultivate their 
own lands and it is only 37 per cent of the landholders who lease out their 
lands for cultivation. 

Out of 230 owners of 0-1, 162 cultivate 87 acres 60 cents out of 
129 acres 47 cents, i.e., 68 per cent of the extent. 

Out of 161 owners of 1—2, 197 oultivate 184-33 out of 233-41, i.e., 57-5 per oent. 

,, 124 „ 2—6, 72 „ 224 63 „ 377-12, i.e., 60 per cent. 

„ 52 ,, 5-10, 31 ,, 208 0 „ 354-74, i.e., 68-5 per cent. 

,, 19 ,, 10—20,10 ,, 131-78 „ 344 16, i.e., 39 per oent. 

Out of 10 owners of above 20, 7 oultivate 394-81 out of 631-3, i.e., 74 per cent. 

Therefore out of 602 owners of all holdings 379 cultivate 1,181-21 acres 
out of 1929-93 acres, i.e., 60 per cent, 

1—16 
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It is seen hero that the owners of the land cultivate GO per cent, i.e., 
three-fifths of the land and it is only two-fifths of the land that is leased out 
for cultivation. 

It is also noted that most of the inam lands are leased out for cultiva¬ 
tion; they generally belong to Brahmans, Washers, Barbers, Potters and 
Visva-Brahmans who are all non-agriculturists. There are 11 such holdings 
above 20 acres and they are generally jointly enjoyed; but there are only 
five jirayati holdings above 20 acres of which one belongs to the Raja of 
Alamuru who owns 105 acres 94 cents. 


Chapter III. 

Agriculture — Special. 

The income and cultivation expenses of some holdings are given below: — 
(1) Holding 0-50 acre: 

The holder owns 0-50 acre of jirayati land and cultivates this land and 
also cowde land of 0-80 acre. Both are wet. 

Ho raised first crop paddy in the cowle land and plantain tope in his 
own land. 

The yield is— 


Paddy on acre 0-80, 240 kunchains.. 

Plantains on aore 0-fi0, 400 bunches 

Horsegram raised, but lost 25 kunchams 

.. 

RB. 

6ft 

240 

10 


Total .. 

310 


Expenditure—• 

Repairing of bands, etc. .. ., 

Ploughing .. , ■ 

Plough .. ., 

Bulls (depreciation) 

8eeds, 4 It unchains ,, .. 

Plucking seedlings, 2 persons 
Transplantation, 8 persons 
Weeding, 4 persons .. ., 

Harvesting and bundling, 8 persons 
Thrashing and conveying, 3 persons 
Plantain plants .. ., 

Planting them .. 

Manure for plantain tope 
B anhoos (depreciation) ., 

Weeding plantain tope ., 


Government tax .. .. .. ., 

Lease amount ., .. 

Total 


Therefore net profit is Rs. 169. 

The hay was used by cattle as fodder. Ho did not sell paddy in the 
market as it was required for his consumption. He sold the plantains to 
Anakapalli merchant who came to the village and settled the bargain with 
the local commission agent who is paid commission by Anakapalli merchant. 

* Plough and bulls are joint with hjs brother-in-Jaw, 


£8 A. 

1 8 


1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

10 

2 

30 




10 0 
6 0 


141 0 
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His family consists of five persons x>f whom three are adults and two are 
children. He does coolie also and earns about Its. 50 per year. 


His property 


His debts. 


His annual income. 


RS. 


RS. 

RS. 

Lands 

600 

Co-operative 


Cultivation .. 310 

House 

100 

souiety o i 


Coolie .. 60 

Movables 

60 

mortgages. 

100 


Cattle 

30 

Co-operative 





society on 





surety .. 

10 


Total ,, 

780 


110 

360 


His annual 
expenditure. 

RS. 

Cultivation .. 141 
Pood and cloth¬ 
ing .. ., 200 


341 


2. Holding A, 1 - 12 acres .—The holder cultivates this extent of land only. 
The land is wet and fit for wet cultivation. He raises second crop wet paddy 
and gets a yield of 330 kunchams of paddy. He raises greengram and black- 
gram after first crop and gingelly as second crop. Greengram and blackgram 
suffered badly. 


RS. 

1st crop wet paddy, 330 kunchams. .. 80 

2nd crop gingelly, 60 „ . ..''40 

120 


Expenses— 


ES. A. 

■Repairing bunds, eto. .. . 2 0 

Ploughing. . 18 

Seeds, 6 kunchams .. .. .. .. .. ., .. 18 

Plough borrowed then on condition of giving all the hay to the 
lender. 

Plucking seedlings, 3 persons at 8 annas .. ,, 18 

Transplantation, 10 ,, 8 annas ., ,, 6 0 

Weeding 5 ,, 4 annas .. 14 

Harvesting and Bundling 10 „ 8 annas .. .. 6 0 

Thrashing and conveying 6 ,, 8 annas .. ., 2 8 

Gingelly seeds,1 kuncham .. .. .. 10 

Weeding gingelly field ,, .. .. .. 10 

Harvesting gingelly field .. . 10 



23 

i 

Government tux . 

. 11 

0 


34 

4 

Ret profit . 

. 86 

12 


He and his brother drive two jatkas and they get for the two jatkas 
Rs. 720 per year. The family consists of five members who are all adults. 
He borrowed Rs. 400 from oo-operative credit society and Rs. 200 on pro¬ 
note. The expenses for the feeding of horses and repairs to the jatkas is 
estimated to be Rs. 500 on the whole. 


t His property. 


His debts. His annual income. His animal expenditure. 


RS. rs. 

lands .. 1,100 Co-operative 

Horses .. 200 society ,, 400 

Movables .. 200 Pro-note .. 200 

Cattle and 
carts .. 600 


RS. RS. A. p. 

Lands ,. 120 Cultivation .. 34 4 0 

Jatkas .. 720 Pood and 

and horses. clothing .. 260 0 0 

Jatkas and 

horses .. 600 0 0 


Total .. 2,000 


600 


840 


784 4 0 
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He made a debt of Rs. 400 for the purchase of a motor-bus about two 
years back and in one year ho sustained loss and sold away the bus, the debt 
remained. Ho took the debt of Rs. 200 on pro-notes for the purchase of 
two horses about a year back; he has not vet liquidated any portion of the 
debt. 

He did not sell any paddy anywhere; he sold 40 kuncliams of gingelly 
to the local oilmonger at the prevailing market rate. He has no moneys to 
be invested. 

3. Holding 2'08 acres .—The holder owns 2 08 acres of jirayati wet. He 
cultivates wet paddy on it. He raised greongram as socond crop but insects 
spoiled it and the crop did not yield any produce. 


RS. 

Paddy, 2-08 aores, 3 putties .. ,, .. 160 


Expenses— 

Repairing bunds, ete.. 

Ploughing ., ., .. .. 

Seeds . .. .. .. 

Plough (depreciation) (jointly owned with another person). 
Bulls ( do. ) ( do. ). 

Pluoking seedlings 6 persons .. ,. 

Transplantation 20 ,, .. 

Weeding 10 „ 

Harvesting and bundling, 20 ,, . 

Thrashing and oonveying, 8 ,, 

Greengram seeds, 2 kunehams .. .. ,, 


Government taxes 


RS A. P. 

4()0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 
10 0 
5 0 0 

3 0 0 
10 0 0 

2 8 0 
10 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 

47 8 0 
23 8 0 


Net profit ., 71 0 0 


His annual income. 


His annual expenditure. 


His total 
properLy, 


Debt. 


ns. 

RS. 


RS. 

Lands .. .. 150 Cultivation .. 

Coolie (3 adults) 300 Food and clothing . 
2 miloh cattle ,. 100 

. 71 

. 400 

471 

Lands 

HonBe 

Cattle 

.. 1,800 

500 

200 Nil, 

560 


2,600 

He gets about Rs. 300 per year by coolie because his three sons work for 
wages in others’ fields; he has two milch cattle which give him about Rs. 100 


per year. 

Ho did not sell any paddy in the market as he used it for his consump¬ 
tion. The hay was used by cattle as fodder. 


He made a debt of Rs. 25 on a haudloan from a merchant for cultivation 
expenses and liquidated it after harvest. He has no debts now. His family 
consists of himself, his wife, three adult sons and their wives. 
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4. Huldinij 5-90 acres .—The holder owns jirayati wet of 500 acres. fn 
50 cents, ho raised plantain tope. IIo raised first crop wet paddy and in 
tlio second crop season he raised dalwa paddy on 1*60 acres and gingelly on 
2 acres. So, tho total gross yield is: — 


as. 

First orop paddy,9 putties .. .. .. .. .. .. 460 

Second crop paddy, If putties .. .. .. .. 76 

Gingelly, .} puttie .. .. .. .. .. .. 70 

Plantains, 400 bunches .. .. .. .. .. .. 240 


Total .. 836 


Greengram and hlrokgrauo did not yield. 
Expenses— 


Repairing bunds, eto. 

Ploughing (labour estimated) 

Hulls (depreciation) 

Seeds, 27 kunohams 
Plucking seedlings 15 persons 
Transplants tion 60 „ 

Weeding 26 „ 

Cutting and bundling 50 „ 

Thrashing and conveying, 20 ,, 

Ploughing for dalwa crop 
Seeds of dalwa, 8 kunohams 
Greengram and blaokram seeds 

Gingelly seeds .: 

Dalwa transplantation, 16 persons 
,, plucking 6 ,, 

,, weeding 8 ,, 

,, harvesting and thrashing, 16 persons 

Gingelly weeding, 10 persons 
Gingelly harvesting, 10 persons . 

Plants ji plants, 400 bunches 
Manure 

Planting, 10 persons .. 

Weeding, 20 persons 


Government taxes 
Total 



R8. 

A. 


10 

0 


8 

0 


2 

8 


9 

0 


7 

8 


26 

0 


6 

4 


25 

0 


10 

0 


2 

0 


2 

8 


4 

0 


2 

0 


6 

10 


1 

14 


2 

0 


6 

10 


2 

8 


2 

8 


10 

0 


so 

0 


2 

8 


6 

0 

191 

6 

0 

67 

1 

0 

258 

7 

0 


Net profit is He. 576-9-0. 


H is family consists of three male adults and one male child and four 
female adults. He sold three putties of first crop paddy and all tho dahva 
paddy on the thrashing floor only to a local merchant at Rs. 50 per puttie; 
ho did not give commission or kolagaram. He spent the remaining six 
putties for family consumption. The hay was used by cattle as fodder. 

Ilis total property. ILis debts. His annual income. His annual expenditure. 


Lunds 

ES. 

. 6,0i0 

Co-operative 

ES. 

Houses 

300 

soeie'y .. 

600 

Cattle 

. 200 

Pro-note .. 

200 

Movables . 

. 150 



Total . 

. 6,660 


800 


Lunds 


re. bs, a. 

836 Lands .. 268 ^ 

Food and 
olothing .. 400 0 


G58 7 
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5. Holding 8-71 acres .—The holder cultivated the whole extent which is 
jirayati wet with w*et paddy of first crop and with dalwa paddy in 1-50 acres 
and greengram and blackgram in the rest; the pulse crops totally failed on 
account of insocte. The total yield is: — 

Putties. rs. a. p. 

First crop paddy. 8 71 13 650 0 0 

Second crop dalwa paddy .. .. 1-50 1$ 67 8 0 

Total .. 717 8 0 


Expanses — 


Repairing bunds, etc. . 

RS. 

16 

A. 

0 

P, 

0 

Ploughing 

12 

0 

0 

Plough—Blacksmith Rs, 1—4- 0 1 



0 

Carpenter Rs. 1—4—0 J . 

■ ■ X 


Bulls (depreciation) 

Seeds, 4fi kuncharas ,. 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plucking seedlings, 26 persons 

Tranplantaticn, 80 persons ,, 

13 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

Weeding, 40 persons .. .. .. .. ., 

10 

0 

0 

Cutting and bundling, 80 persons .. .. 

40 

0 

0 

Thrashing and conveying, 30 persons 

16 

0 

0 

Dalwa ploughing . 

2 

4 

0 

Seeds, 8 kunohams. 

2 

8 

0 

Pluoking seedlings, 5 persons 

1 

14 

0 

Transplantation, 16 persons. 

5 

10 

0 

Weeding, 8 persous. 

.. 2 

0 

0 

Harvesting and thrashing, 15 persons ,, 

.. 5 

10 

0 

Greengram and blackgram seeds . 

4 

0 

0 


197 

6 

0 

Government taxes.. 

93 

15 

0 

Total .. 

291 

6 

0 


Therefore net profit is Rs. 426-3-0 

His family consists of two male adults, three male children, two female 
adults and one female child. For his family expenditure, he used six putties 
of first crop paddy and sold the remaining seven putties of first crop paddy 
and one and half putties of dalwa paddy. A Tatapudi merchant purchased 
the paddy from him at Rs. 50 per puttie when the price at Rajahmundry 
was Rs. 54 to Rs. 55. He took the stock to Rajahmundry for sale. The mer¬ 
chant has to incur an expenditure of three rupees if he takos by boat and 
four rupees if he takes by bandy; generally he takes by boat in preference 
to bandy to Rajahmundry. He gets a profit of about Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
puttie. 

The hay was used by cattle as fodder and he did not sell anything. 


Total property. 

Debts borrowed. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 

Lands 

House 

Cattle 

Movables 

RS. 

,, 9,000 
1,000 
., 260 
250 

Pro-note 
Co-operative 
society .. 

RS. 

200 

700 

RB. A, 

By lands .. 717 8 

RS. A. 

Lands .. 191 5 

Family ex¬ 
penditure. 300 0 

Total 

.. 10,500 


900 


591 5 


6. Holding 12*97 acres .—He raised the following crops: — 


First crop cultivation. 
12-07 aores paddy, 18 putties 
0-90 acre okillies, 5 maunds .. ,. 


as. 

900 

20 


920 
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Seoand crop cultivation 


R3. 

8'78 acres gingeliy, 2| putties .. .. .. 32S 

0T6 acre onions, 6 maunda .. .. .. .. 5 

330 

Total .. 1,260 


Expenses— 




RS., 

A. 

Repairing; hands, etc. 


,, 


.. 24 

0 

Ploughing 

* . , , 

. a 

. 

.. 18 

0 

Ploughs (two) .. 

• * . * 

* . 


6 

0 

Bulls (two pairs) 

. , 

* • 

. 

.. 20 

0 

Seeds 

60 kunchams, 5 kunohams 

per 

acre, 20 

0 

Plucking seedlings 

38 persons 

3 i> 


.. 18 

0 

Transplantation 

120 „ 

10 „ 

>i 

.. 60 

0 

Weeding 

60 „ 

6 •„ 


.. 15 

0 

Cutting and bundling 

120 „ 

10 „ 

17 

.. 60 

0 

Thrashing and oonveying 

46 „ 

4 ,, 

*» 

.. 24 

0 

Chillies— 






Seeds .. ., 

,, ,, 

• * , 


.. 0 

8 

Houghing 


. . 


.. 2 

0 

Planting .. 

» » . . 


* 

.. 1 

0 

Weeding .. 

jjvi ,. 

jfflg; jy. « 

• 

.. 2 

0 

(No expenditure for harvesting) 





Gingeliy— 






Seeds 

. • ,, 

.. 


.. 9 

0 

Ploughing ,. 

.. .. 

.. 

. 

12 

0 

Weeding 50 persons ,. 

•. 

V 

.. 12 

8 

Harvesting, etc., 60 

»» • * 

.. 

• 

..12 

8 

Onions— 






Seeds ,. .. 

> - • • 

, , , 


.. 1 

0 

Transplantation 

.. . # 

. • 

. 

.. 1 

0 

Ploughing 


** 

• 

.. 1 

0 





318 

8 

Government taxes — 






hirst orop 

.. ,, 


. 

.. 131 

15 

Second crop 

.. 


• 

.. 26 

0 


475 7 


Net profit .. 774 9 

His family consists of four male adults and four female adults. The paddy 
required for the family consumption is eight putties, two putties are spent 
for farm-servant; the remaining eight putties are sold to a commission agent 
of Mandapeta millowner at Rs. 50 per puttie. He did not pay commission 
to the commission agent or kolagaram to the measuring person. He used 
chillies and gingeliy for his family use. He sold gingeliy to a Samalkota 
merchant and not to a commission agent; he sold at Rs. 130 per puttie. He 
did not sell hay but kept it for the use of his cattle as fodder. 


Total property. 

Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


ES. 

RS. 


Its. 

RS. A_ 

Lands , 

House 
Cattle 
Movables . 

. 13,000 
. 1,000 
. 400 

600 

Land mort¬ 
gage bank. 1,000 
Pro-note .. 300 

Lands 

. * 1,250 

Lands ., 476 7 

Family 600 0 

Movables ,. 80 0 


16,000 

1,300 



1,065 7 
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He contracted the debts mostly on account of an unsuccessful litigation 
and lie is liquidating a portion of the debt. 

7. Holding 20-30 acres .—The holdei' raised the following crops; — 


First erop- 


ns. 


Aores 20-30—wet paddy 
Second crop— 

Greengram and tlackgram 
Gingelly (aores 2-60) 

Daiwa ,. .. .. 


., 30 pnttis .. 


.. 60 kunobams 

.. 71 kavidis .. 

.. fputti 

Total 


Kxpen=es- 

Repairing bunds, etc. .. .. . > .. 

Ploughing .. .. .. .. .. 

Ploughs (three) .. .. .. ., 

Bulls (three pairs) ., .. .. .. 

Seeds (100 kunchams) .. <. .. 

Plucking seedlings (80 persons) ., .. ,. 

Transplantation (200 persons) .. ... 

Weeding (100 persons) .. .. .. 

Cutting and bundling (100 persons) .. .. 

Thrashing and conveying (80 persons) .. .. 

Greengram and blaokgrum seeds ,. ,. 

Harvesting, etc., greengram and Mackgram 
Gingelly seeds ,, .. 

Weeding ... .. ... 

Harvesting, eto. .. ,, .. .. 

Daiwa seeds ,. .. ,. 

Transplantation .. ,, .. .. 

Plucking seedlings .. .. ., 

Weeding .. .. ,. .. 

Cutting, bundling, etc. .. 

Total 

Government taxes— 

First crop .. .. .. .. .. 

Second crop .. .. .. ., ,. 


Total 


1,600 


25 
100 

26 


1,660 

R8. 

A. 

40 

0 

30 

0 

l J 

i 

8 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

100 

0 

25 

0 

100 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

469 

8 

200 

3 

10 

0 

679 11 


Therefore net profit is Rs. 970-5-0. 

His family consists of three male adults, one male child and five female 
adults; and they require eight putties of paddy for consumption. He gives 
three putties of paddy to the farm-servants. The remaining paddy he sold; 
ten putties he sold in the thrashing floor to a merchant at Rs. 50 per puttie 
and not to a commission agent; he did not give kolagaram to the measuring 
person. He sold about nine putties in last September at Rs. 55 per puttie. 
So he gained Rs. 5 per puttie by selling it eight months after harvest. He 
kept the greengram and blackgram for seeds and for consumption. He kept 
2 1 kavadis of gingelly for consumption and 5 kavadis were sold to the local 
merchant without a commission agent. 


Total property. 

Deb's. 


Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 

Bands 

as. 

.. 25,000 

Co-operative 

&8. 

KS. 

Land .. 1,660 

E8. 

Lands .. 679 14 

House 

Cattle 

.. 3,000 

.. 1,000 

society by 
joint loan. 

4,000 


Family .. 400 0 

Food ’ and 

Movables 

.. 2,000 

31,000 


clothing. 100 0 

Total .. 1,179 11 
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The debts were contracted about six months back for the celebration 
of the marriage of his daughter as he gave dowry of Rs. 3,000. He will 
liquidate a portion of his debt this year. 

8. llohUmj 29-39 acres.—Only extent of 20 77 acres is wet; of the 
remaining extent 1 aero 87 cents is submerged undor the river. Two 
acres 89 cents are waste ami the remaining extent is dry and is cultivated 
with tobacco and budamu. 


The holder raised ihe following crops :— 


ACS. 

20-77 First crop, wet paddy 

31 puttis .. 


ns. 

1,660 

1-20 Dalwa .. .. .. 

Do. .. 

, , 

76 

0-30 Onions 

1 putti 

4 , 

15 

SCO Gingelly 

10 kavidis .. 
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5-00 Greengram (lost entirely), 

4-00 Blnokgram .. 

4 kavidis .. 


40 

6-50 Jannmu 

Grazed by cattle 

t m 

. , 

0-60 Tobacco 

6 nuaunds .. 


20 

1-00 Chillies . 

6 Do. .. 


20 

2-20 Budama ,, .. 

2 puttis .. 

, , 

90 

Kedgram . 

6 kavidieB 


50 

Expenses— 

Repairing bunds 

Total 

* * 

1,990 

ns. a. 
60 0 

Ploughing (27 aores) 


. . 

40 0 

Ploughs (four, depreciation) 

.. 


10 0 

Bulls (four pairs, depreciation) 

. , 


40 0 

Seeds— 

First crop paddy .. ., 

• « « • 


30 0 

Dal wa . . .. ,. ,. 

♦ * • i 


2 0 

Budama .. ,. 



2 0 

Onions . . ,. 

• r « • 


1 0 

Gingelly ., 

• • * » 


3 0 

Greengram 

• • ♦ * 


6 0 

Blaobgiaui 

• t • • 


4 l) 

Jannmu .. ,. ., 

» » « • 


10 0 

Tobaoco (seed raised by rali ryot) .. 

• • ( ■ 


, # 

Chillies .. 



1 0 

Kedirram 



1 0 

Plucking seedlings — 

Paddy ., 



28 8 

Dalwa. 



2 0 

Onions 

• • 


1 0 

Tobaoco 



t , 

Chillies , ■ 

t ■ 


1 0 

Transplant’d ion — 

Paddy ., 

. . * » 

, ( 

96 0 

Dalwa 

• » . » 

, , 

0 0 

Onions ., . , 



1 0 

Tobacco 




Chillies 



2 0 

Weeding— 

Paddy .. 



23 12 

Dalwa 


, , 

1 8 

Onions 



1 0 

Gingelly 

Tobacco 



3 12 

. . 


Nil. 

Chillies 



2 0 

Budama 



2 0 

Harvesting and bundling— 

Paddy 



95 0 

Dalwa 



0 0 

Onions 



1 8 

Gingelly (including thrashing) 



6 10 

Blaekgraui 



2 0 

Tobacco .. 




Chillies 



2 "o 

Budama (including thrashing) 



4 0 

Kedgram ( do. ) ., 

1 » • * 


2 0 


1—17 
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Thrashing and conveying— 
Paddy 

Dal. wan ,, 


Government taxes— 
First crop 
Second crop .. 


Net profit is Ks. 1,135-14-0. 


us. 

k, 

38 

0 

2 

8 

528 

0 

312 

13 

13 

3 

854 

2 


His family consists of six males and four females; about ciglit putties of 
paddy are required for consumption; four putties have to he given to farm* 
servants. He sold a portion of the remaining stock of paddy to the commis¬ 
sion agent of Mandapeta millowner at Its. 50 per acre in the thrashing floor; 
about eight putties ho gave as security for a loan taken from the co-operative 
credit society; subsequently be sold this stock also at Its. 02 per puttie in 
September; this is a superior kind of paddy; it is generally worth Its. 55 
per puttie'on the thrashing floor; so he gained Its. 7 per puttie, for keep¬ 
ing the stock for about eight mouths. The corresponding loss per puttie is 

ns. .a. e, 

Interest Its. 55 for eight months ... ... ... 3 5 0 

Depreciation five kumams per puttie ... ... 1 8 0 

Total ... 4 1.3 0 


Therefore the net gain by keeping the stock is Its. 2-3-0 per puttie, 
lie used all the hay as fodder for his cattle and did not sell any portion. 

Total property. Debts. Annual income. Annual expenditure. 



usq 

us. 

Kb. 


us. 

A. 

Lands 

. 30,000 

I’ronote 1,870 tituuls 

• 1,990 

Lands 

, 864 

2 

House 

5,000 

Land mort- 6,000 


House 



Cattle ., 

, 1,000 

gage bank. 


repairs. 

100 

0 

Movables ., 

2,000 



Food 

, 400 

0 





Clothing. 

100 

0 

Total . 

. 38,000 

7,870 



1,154 

2 


Ho made debts for the purchase of lands and is gradually liquidating the 
debt by the excess of income over expenditure. 


Industries. 

There are no workshops or factories in the village hut there is the small 
scale industry of rice-milling. 

Hire mills .—There are three rice mills in the village Alamuru and its 
hamlet Kottur. The mill in Alamuru is owned by a Brahman inamdav. It 
is an oil mill for converting raw rice out of paddy" The owner has invested 
a capital, of about Rs. 8,000 for cost, conveyance, building and fitting the 
machine. It is working under HuIIer system. Ryots and consumers bring 
kavadis of paddy (kavadi is equal to 20 kunchams) and get it converted by 
paying a charge of four annas per kavadi. The mill was started two years 
back. The number of persons who work in the mill are a driver on Rs. 30 
per month; and one oilman and two coolies on Rs. 30 per month. So the 
monthly recurring expenditure is Rs. 60 per month. About Rs. 60 are spent 
on the average for the purchase of oil; oil is got from an oil agent at Rajah- 
innndry on credit with a running account with payments generally made 
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every month. The capacity of the mill is that it can convert 100 kavadis 
per clay, ilut the average number of kavadis that are brought to the 
mill is only 25. 

The original capital was secured by tiie owner by borrowing a sum of 
Its. a,000 from the co-operative credit society and by borrowing the other 
amount on pro-notes at Re. 1 per cent per month. No portion of the amount 
of the loan has been repaid. He does not seem to be able even to get the 
interest by way of net profit. He says that proper permanent licence has 
not been issued to him and that therefore the mill was not working properly 
and continuously. He says that if he were to have a proper licence arid suffi¬ 
cient work, he will have the following income and expenditure: — 


as. 


ns. 


100 kavadis 
For 30 days 
Expendit are—oil 


Monthly wages .. 
Repairs, etc. 


25 per day. 

750 

375 (Half of the gross in¬ 
come will, be spent for 
oil). 

60 

15 


Total 450 


There will be a net saving of about Its. 300 per month or nearly Rupees 
3,000 per annum deducting any expenses for contingencies. 

But as matters stand he is not able to liquidate any portion of the debt. 

There arc two rice mills at Kof.tur. hamlet of Alamuru, owned by the pro¬ 
prietor of Punugata estate and resident of Pedapalla. Pedapalla is only 
about 4 furlongs from the mills. They are both located in one and the 
same building. No ono has joint business or shares. One is for converting 
raw rice out of paddy and the other is for boiled rice. 

Boiled -rite mill ,.—ft is propelled by husk. It was purchased in 1924. It 
is used for export by wholesale merchants. It cost the owner as follows* 
approximately: — 

(lost and conveyance 
■'Building and fitting up ... 

Total 


ns. 

25,000 

20,000 

45,000 


Haw rice mill .—It is-propelled by crude oil ; it was purchased in 1922. It 
is used by retail dealers, wholesale merchants and family persons. It cost 
the owner as follows, approximately 


Cost and conveyance 
Building and fitting up 


Total 


In the year 1922, he borrowed about Rs. 20,000 for oil (raw rice) mill and 
in 1924 about Its. 25,000 for husk (boiled rice) mill. He hits liquidated a 
portion of these debts during these years. But his son is doing some trade 
business and tile debt of the proprietor is now estimated to be Rs. 62,000. 

From, the very beginning, the proprietor has not boon dealing in rice 
trade by purchasing paddy and selling rice. He simply collects charges for 
commission from the ryots, merchants or consumers. He charges the fol¬ 
lowing rates:— 

Bag of paddy for raw-lice five annas for merchants. 

Bag of paddy for boiled-rice eight annas for merchants. 

Bag of paddy for raw-rice four annus for family consumption. 


us. 

28,00(J 

12,000 

40,000 
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His monthly expenditure; for the two mills are¬ 
as. EB. 


2 Bribers .. .. .. .. .. .. 70 70 

1 Fireman .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 20 

2 Oilmen .. ., .. .. .. .. .. 20 20 

20 persons daily at 8 annas per day .. .. .. 10 300 

Oil consumption per day, Kb., 10 on the average .. .. 300 


710 


Therefore expenditure for the year is— 


Above charges 

Husk 

Clerk 

Night watoher 
Annual repairs 
Interest on the capital. .. 


The proprietor says that about 3,500 hags of paddy are milled oil the 
average per month. Of these, 300 uro lor family coiisumplion, .1,200 lor raw 
rice and 2,000 fur boiled rice. Thu monthly iiiconic is therefore— 

EB. 

2,000 bags of paddy for boiled rice. 1,000 

1,200 do. for raw rice .. . 375 

300 do. for family use .. . 75 

Total 1,4-50 

Therefore the gross income per year is Ks. 17,400. 

Therefore the net income per year is Rs. 1,060. 

In some months and on some days the work in the mills is slack. Some¬ 
times the monthly expenditure exceeds monthly income and lie advances his 
agricultural income to meet the excess expenditure. He has no need to 
borrow moneys for running the machines daily. No money is spent by the 
proprietor for the purchase of paddy. Money is spent only for the purchase 
of (1) crude oil, (2) husk and (3) belts, etc.; these are purchased from out 
of the daily income lie gets from the mills or from agriculture. He pur¬ 
chases crude oil from tho Burma Oil Company at Rajahinuiidry on current 
credit account and makes general weekly payments. He purchases husk 
whenever necessary by cash payment. He purchases bolts, etc., at Eajah- 
mundry, Bosswada or Madras by cash advance payments. 

The raw rice is generally sold locally to consumers and some quantity is 
transported to Cocanada and Rajalimundry. All the boiled rico is taken by 
merchants to Cocanada where it is exported to Cochin, Colombo and Burma. 

There are persons in the village who are carpenters, blacksmiths, gold¬ 
smiths and potters; they do their caste professional work; there is only one 
weaver who lias got a loom; there are also oil-mongers who have got oil mills. 
But there are no other small scale industries. 

(1) Oil-monger .—The oil-monger has a mill and two bulls. He extracts 
oil out of two hags of gingelly. Tie purchased two puttis or sixteen bags of 
gingelly for Rs. 300 at the time of gingelly harvest. He borrowed about 
six months hack this sum of Rs. 300 at Re. 1-4-0 from another oil-monger 
who is a money-lender of the village. He is re-paying the debt by instal¬ 
ment of Rs. 50, and lie lias re-paid already Rs. 150. He purchased the bulls 
about six months back for Rs. 100 by borrowing the amount at the same rate 


as. 

8,520 

2,000 

200 

120 

400 

5,100 

16,340 
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of interest from tile same individual. Ho is likely to liquidate tim debt he 
borrowed for the purchase of giugelly during the course of the year: 

Expen sea — 


us. a. i>. 


Two bags cost ... . ... ... 37 8 0 

Cleaning charges ... . ... I 8 0 

Jaggery (4 viss) . 2 0 0 

Feeding charges to the hulls. ... ... ... 10 O' 0 

Interest on giugelly and bulls . 5 0 0 


50 0 0 


its. a. r. 

Income — 

(72 seers) oil out of two bags of gingelly ... 63 0 0 

Oil-cake (4 luauuds) . . 6 0 0 


G9 0 0 

Coolie from, ryots for converting their giugelly into 
oil . 20 0 0 


80 0 0 


So he gets a monthly income of about Rs. 33. His family consists of four 
members and he is the only person who works ; the other three are his depen¬ 
dents. He has no other business. He sells the oil locally to the consumers, and 
in the weekly shandies. He has no dealings with any middleman. 

(2) •l > otter .—The potter makes pots in the village and sells them locally 
and in the weekly shandies. Once a fortnight, lie will have a pot-kiln. He 
does not purchase earth; ho gets it from the fields of the ryots in kavadies 
by himself; thus he spends nothing for the earth; lie need not invest any 
money for the making of pots. His only expenditure for a kiln for a fort¬ 
night is: — 

1 kavadi of fuel .. .. .. .. .. .. 6 annas, 

600 dung cukes ,. .. .. .. .. .. ,. y ,, 

16 „ 


He manufactures for every kiln the following articles :— 

RS. A. 

1 9 
4 11 

3 2 
12 8 

01 14 


Therefore the net income for a fortnight is Rs. 20-15-0. Therefore the 
not income for a month is Rs. 41-14-0. 

Three persons work in this business in his family; there are four members 
in the house. He purchased land of about one acre for about Rs. 600, He 
has no dealings with any middleman. 


100 pots (very Small sire at 3 pies per each) . . 
160 pots (small size at 6 pies per each) 

60 pots (intermediate size at 1 anna per each) 
100 pots (big size at 2 annas per each) .. 
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(3) Goldsmith .—He does gold and silver work. lie does not purchase 
gold and silver, does not make ornaments and sell them in the market. He 
simply prepares ornaments out of the gold or silver supplied to him by tile 
residents and collects making charges from them. He need not invest any 
moneys. He purchases implements whenever necessary with the making 
charges he earns from the people. Me earns about Rs. 15 per month, by 
wages. His family consists of five members, tin has three acres of land. 
Of this two acres of land was given on khaudugiitta cowle for twenty-four 
years for Its. 400 for li(inidution of prior debts contracted by bis father 
during bis lifetime. The cowle has still to run for twelve years more. On 
the remaining one aero bo gets about Its. 00 per annum. 

(4) Blacksmith .—He does repairs to the ploughs of the ryots and even 
prepare the metallic parts of the. ploughs at five kunchains or Re. 1-4-0 per 
each plough. Ho does not purchase any materials and make articles and sell 
them in the market. He gets about Its. 100 per annum from the ryots. He 
also prepares padlocks and wooden articles. Even these articles lie manu¬ 
factures if any person brings the necessary materials and he collects making 
charges. He earns by this about Its. 10 on the average. He gets ten puttis of 
paddy per year on the blacksmith service inam lands. His family consists 
of eight members. He is educating his eldest son and is spending about 
Its. 200 for his education, tie has no dealings with any middleman. 

(5) Carpenter .—He makes and repairs the wooden part of the plough 
and takes fivo knuchams or Re. 1-4-0 per plough. He gets about Its. 100 
per year. He need not.purchase any wood, the ryots bring the wood and he 
does work on it and collects the making charges. He does now and then 
carts also if the ryots supply him all materials; he charges Rs. 25 for making 
a cart. Ho also gets ten puttis of paddy on carpenter service inam lands, 
His family consists of three members. He has no need to invest any moneys 
and has no dealings with any middleman. 

(6) Weaver .—He has got a loom in the village. He purchases half bundle 
of twenty counts yarn every week for Its. 4. Ho purchases from a Manda- 
peta sowcar either in Mandapeta or Dwarapudi shandy either ill cash or in 
credit. The difference in price per half bundle of yarn between cash purchase 
and credit purchase is 2 annas; if he purchases on credit he re-pays the 
amount the next week. At Dawarupndi a great shandy for cloths is hold every 
Wednesday. So on Wednesday he takes the clothes to the shandy, sells 
them there and at the shandy or on return journey to Alumuru in Marldapotu 
village he meets the Mandapeta sowcar, re-pays the price for the la,st week’s 
half bundle and takes again a fresh half bundle from him and returns home 
tlie same evening. 

Expenses fur a half bundle — 


ns. 

Cash .4 0 0 

Rice for ganji ... ... ... ... ... ...020 


Total ... 4 2 0 


Income for a half bundle — 

Thirty cubits or 5 dhobis of cloth at Re. 1-2-0 a dhobi ... 5 10 0 
Therefore net profit per week is Rs. 1-8-0. 

He also purchases clothes and sells them at a profit in Dwarapudi shandy 
and neighbouring villages. Me gets a profit of one anna per rupee for lbs. 50 
worth of cloth per week, i.e., Rs. 13-2-0 per week. He gets Its. 200 per year 
on lauds. He borrowed Its. 1,000 at Mukkamala on mortgage at 12 annas 
per cent per month and gives loans on pro-notes and pledges at higher rates 
of interest. His family consists of eight members. He has no dealings 
with the middleman; but ho is paying higher price on account of credit 
purchase at Mandapeta, 
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Finance, 

Remittance .— 

Money can be remitted by— 

(a) Postal money-order. 

(b) Telegraphic money-order. 

(c) Insurance. 

(d) Messenger. 

Cheque system is recently introduced this year in this village. There is 
current deposit account in tne local co-operative credit society. Till recently, 
only on the strength of letters current amounts are being received and paid 
by the society. There is a branch of the Rairmohandrapur Co-operative 
Central Rank at Alamuru; it was started only recently, i.e.. on 15th .July. 
About eight lakhs of rupees have been invested in about thirty surrounding 
co-operative credit societies. Cheques are also issued by this central hank. 
Moneys of the Land Mortgage Rank. Alamuru, are invested in the Alamuru 
branch of the Bamachandrapur Central Bank; and some moneys of the land 
mortgage hank are deposited in Itajatnnundry Central Rank also. The 
Land Mortgage Rank' is taking advantage of the use of cheques in llama* 
chnndrapnr and Rajalimundry Centra! Banks. 

Tlio local co-operative credit society is issuing cheque books to current 
depositors. About fifteen or twenty cheque hooks are issued. After the 
formation of the branch central hank, the depositors of the co-ope.vative 
credit society are withdrawing the amounts and arc depositing in the branch 
central bank which is also issuing cheques. 

Cheques are issued for the following amounts: — 

No. 

(1) Co-operative Credit Society. 176 

(2) Alamuru branch, Centre! Bank, Bama- 

ehundrapur .. • .. .. .. 112 

Total .. 288 


Financing agencies .—The two chief financing agencies in this village at pre¬ 
sent are (1) co-operative credit society and (2) the co-operative land mortgage 
Rank, Alamuru. There are also few ryots, professional money-lenders and 
merchants who are financing the needy agriculturists. 

Co-operative credit society 

History of the co-operative credit society .—The co-operative credit 
society was started as an unlimited society on 9th December 1917 with 
81 members. Rs 4-20 shave capital. By the end of 1917-18, the number 
of members is 63, the share capital is Rs. 664 and the working capital in 1917- 
18 is Rs. 6,164 and the society has now in 1928-29 464 members, Rs. 8,875 share 
capital and Rs. 1,08,738 working capital. The present maximum individual 
borrowing capacity is Rs. 3.000 and the borrowing capacity of an individffal 
was only Rs. 50'in 1917-18. The interest on the loans taken by the members is 
9 per cent per annum. The amount of share is Re. 1. One individual cannot 
have more than 200 shares. For every one share, one can take Rs, 10. For the 
first 100 shares, the loan amount is Rs. 1,000; for the remaining Rs. 2,000 only 
50 shares for each 1,000 can lie taken; so far the maximum loan amount of 
Rs. 3,000, 200 shares have to he taken. The entrance fee is one anna per 
share. The borrowing capacity of the society at the beginning was only 
Rs. 25,000; on 1st June 1924, it rose to Rs. 30,000, it again rose to Rs. 35,000 
and then to Rs. 50,000 in the same year, and in 1925 it rase to Rs. 60,000 
and then to Rs. 80,000. In 1926. it was enhanced to a lakh of rupees and 
it is now Rs. 1,25,000. The society is also receiving deposits—fixed, current 
and savings. The interest on deposits varies from 5 per cent to 6J per cent. 
The interest which the society has to pay to the Ramnchandrapur Co¬ 
operative Central Bank wherefrom it receives loans is 7J per cent. The 
progress of the working of the society with figures taken from the annual 
statements are given in the following statements. The president and secre¬ 
tary are Brahmans and non-agriculturists; two members are Brahmans and 


Amount. 

BS. A. 
2,008 0 

43.179 15 

40.179 IS 
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one of them is head karnam and non-agriculturist and the other is an agri¬ 
culturist; the remaining three are Kamuias and agriculturists, of whom 
one is the village munsif. 

The following table gives the number of members in the society from 
1922-23 to 1928-29: — 


Year. 

Number at 

the begin¬ 
ning. 

i 

T* 

" 

; 

It 

£ s 

Number removed during the year. 

By 

them¬ 

selves. 

By 

death. 

Left 

village. 

B y 

default. 

Total. 

Number 
at the 
end. 

1922-23 .. 

232 

ifffilj 

3 




9 

260 

1923-21 ., 

260 

gagi 

1 




11 

290 

1921-26 . 

290 


17 

i^Srf 


i 

21 

392 

1926-26 .. 

392 

Util 

26 

6 


3 

33 

131 

1926-27 .. 

131 

68 

7 

3 



13 

179 

1927-28 .. 

479 

31 

22 

3 

8 

6 

39 

474 

1928-29 .. 

471 

36 

30 

6 


9 

16 

461 


The number of families in the village is 866 of whom 322 are agriculturists 
and 644 are non-agriculturists. More than half of the number of families 
are members of the society. The number of members gradually rose from 
260 in 1922-23 to 474 in 1927-28 and has a slight fall to 464 in 1928-29. 

The following table gives the number of members according to the different 
castes:— 


Year. 

Brahmans. 

Non- 

Brahmans. 

Christians. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Adi- 

Andhras 

Others. 

Total. 

1922-23 .. 

42 

212 


1 

5 

■ 

260 

1923-24 ;. 

48 

235 


2 

6 


290 

1924-25 .. 

78 

302 

“ ■* 

fi 

6 


392 





1926-26 .. 

79 

339 


6 

9 


431 

1926-27 .. 

93 

368 


0 

12 

« fl 

479 

1927-28 .. 

90 

358 

mmM 

16 

10 

St gB 

474 

1928-29 .. 

90 

347 

9HI 

16 

10 


461 


It is seen that -persons of all castes are being admitted as members of the 
Society. 

The following table gives the figures of cultivators and non-cultivators 
who are members of the society: — 




Year. 

Land 
owners 
who culti¬ 
vate their 
own lands. 

Persons 

who 

cultivate 

others’ 

lands. 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

labourers. 

Land 
owners 
who 
do not 
cultivate. 

Those who 
cultivate 
and do 
other work 
also. 

Those who 
have no 
land and 
who do no 
cultivation. 

Total, 

1922-23 .. 

178 

40 

6 

3 

■M 

33 

260 

1923-21 .. 

170 

60 

8 

12 


40 

290 

1921-26 .. 

220 

80 

11 

14 


50 

392 

1925-26 .. 

223 

85 

14 

18 


72 

434 

1926-27 

212 

74 

8 

36 

fSfiiHKf’fl 

87 

479 

1927-28 .. 

219 

68 


30 

70 

50 

474 

1928-29 .. 

242 

69 


33 

68 

47 

464 
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It is seen that non-cultivators are 85 and 379 are cultivators; according 
to the classification made for the present investigation, 322 are cultivating 
families and 544 are non-cultivating families. So, the number of non- 
cultivators is comparatively small and it is observed that more than one 
member of an agricultural family are admitting themselves as members in 
order to get greater loan from the society. 

The following table gives the number of loans and the amounts of loans 
taken by the members and classifies them according to amounts, of ‘ less 
than 50 ’, ‘ between 50 and 100 ‘ between 100 and 250 ’ 


Year. 

Loans. 

Total. 

Below 

Rs. 60. 

Between 
Rs. 60 amt 
100. 

Between 1 
Rs- 100 and 
Rs. 260 1 

Above 

Rs. 260. 

* 

O) 

rO 

a 

a 

A 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

5v 

£ 

a 

CJ 

A 

-4-9 

a 

a 

o 

1 

La 

rG 

a 

D 

A 

•4-9 

fi 

a 

Q 

a 

• Number. 

Amount. 



R8, 


RS. 


R8. 


RS. 


R8. 

1922-23 

131 

4,367 

68 

6,300 

36 

6,100 

12 

4,411 

236 

20,218 

1923-21 

136 

4,366 

63 

4,710 

32 

6,655 

10 

3,386 

230 

18,116 

1924-26 .. 

241 

7,480 

123 

10,680 

77 

13,946 

64 

26,146 

496 

68,160 

1926-26 

226 

7,213 

131 

11,214 

90 

16,496 

at.: 

36,720 

511 

69,642 

1926-27 

204 

6,636 

115 

itanna 


16,770 

96 

73,664 

503 

1,06,260 

1927-28 

169 

6,472 

93 

8,286 

79 

13,106 

70 

47,680 

411 

74,643 

1928-29 

181 

5,820 

86 

7,580 

68 

11,707 

60 

31,653 

384 

66,760 





The number of loans in 1922-23 is 236 and the amount of loans in that 
year is 20,218; there was an increase in the number and in the amount of 
loans up to 1926-27 and from that year the number has again fallen down in 
the next two years. In all the years, it is found that number of loans of 
amounts less than 50 is greater than the number of loans of the higher 
amounts, 

The following statements show the numbers of loans and the amounts of 
loans taken for different purposes (luring tile several years 1922-23 to 
1928-29; — 


Year. 

Productive loans for 

Permanent 

improve¬ 

ments. 

Articles of 
handicrafts. 

Trade. 

Seeds, 

manure 

implements. 

Purchase 
of cattle. 

Payment 
of kist or 
sist. 

1 

Amount. 

N umber. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

<U 

rG 

5 
a 

6 

Amount. 

Hi 

& 

s 

IS 

A 

§ 

O 

a 

<5 

U 

01 

1 

A 

Amount. | 



R8. 


RS. 


RS 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

1922-23 

60 

6,248 

16 

986 

67 

5,441 


, . 

, , 


4 

646 

1923-24 

39 

2,38? 

9 

272 

81 

6,317 

2 

300 

_ . 

, , 

6 

760 

1924-26 

60 

3,380 

19 

1,932 

97 

9,122 



2 

80 

21 

1,748 

1926-26 

30 

4,414 

36 

2,946 

72 

5,126 

i 

1,000 

3 

120 

31 

3,330 

1926-27 

65 

4,993 

38 

2,426 

64 

6,668 



6 

646 

76 

26,276 

1927-28 

76 

7,618 

25 

2,000 

32 

3,696 

2 

100 

2 

90 

46 

12,638 

1928-29 

60 

6,188 

26 

1,727 

62 

4,276 

2 

3,080 

1 

90 

37 

11,936 


1—18 
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Year. 

Productive loans for 

Total. 

Education. 

Purchase, 
repair or 
construc¬ 
tion of 
hoses or 
cattle-sheds 

Purchase 
or making 
of country 
oarts. 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

Purchase 
of food¬ 
stuffs or 
necessaries 
of life. 

Number 

Amount, 

h 

q> 

rCl 

a 

0 

* 

Amount. 

M 

4) 

rQ 

a 

0 

* 

Amount. 

M 

<13 

a 

B 

4^ 

fl 

S3 

O 

a 

<3 

U 

V 

a 

0 

fc 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 



RS. 


R6. 


RS. 


R8. 


RS, 


RS. 

1922-23 



9 

650 



2 

40(1 

55 

2,829 

215 

1,719 

1923-24 



4 

60 

6 


1 

260 

2 

65 

150 

1,066 

1924-26 


( 

13 

1,395 

6 


EH 

.2,946 

16 

2,951 

243 

2,382 

1925-26 



11 

2,720 

6 

200 

13 

6,076 

218 

26,08! 

441 

5,101 

1926-27 

1 

ioo 





30 

17,159 

102 

20,6V 

373 

7,768 

1927-28 

3 

112 

7 

87« 


iio 

9 

3,921 

67 

6,87' 

272 

3,783 

1928-29 

2 

200 

11 

1,675 


141 

10 

5,675 

73 

3,891 

288 

3,877 


Tear. 

For liquid¬ 
ation of 
prior debts. 

Unproductive purposes for . 

Total. 

Marri¬ 

ages. 

Other 

religious 

oerenionies. 

litigation 

charges. 

Other 

purposes 

(unpro¬ 

ductive). 

0 

4^ 

§ 

o 

a 

-3 

<U 

a 

0 

fc 

Amount. 

U 

0> 

& 

a 

<5 

0 

o 

a 

Number. 

43 

§ 

I 

•*5 

& 

a 

0 

fc 

Amount. 

<U 

a 

% 

43 

a 

0 

O 

4 



RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


£S. 


RS. 


RS. 

1922-23 

12 

2,015 

9 

1,010 


, , 



, . 

* . 

9 

1,010 

1923-24 

30 

3,993 

10 

785 

. . 

. , 

,, 

. . 

40 

2,674 

50 

3,459 

1924-26 

120 

26,083 

17 

2,306 

i 

281 


, , 

' 109 

6,663 

127 

9,238 

1925-26 

52 

17,136 

16 

995 

,. 

. , 

3 

600 



18 

1,496 

1926-27 

115 

26,261 

12 

1,375 


, . 

2 

280 

s 

460 

17 

2,316 

1927-28 

116 

33,776 

19 

2,60? 

2 

8t 

, , 


2 

360 

23 

2,937 

1928-29 

86 

16,261 


* ’ 

1 

6C 


• * 

1 

60 

10 

1,720 


1922- 23 

1923- 21 

1924- 25 

1925- 27 

1926- 2 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


Grand total. 


Number. Amount. 

R8„ 

236 20,218 

230 18,116 

496 66,160 

611 69,642 

£05 1,06,260 

411 74,643 

38* 66,760 


It is found that the greatest amounts of loans were taken for the liqui¬ 
dation of prior debts and for trade : next come the purchase of lands, purchase 
of foodstuffs, purchase of seed, manure and implements and payment of 
kist or sist. Very little is taken for education, for articles of handicrafts 
and for permanent improvements to lands, 
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The following statement gives the loans which ha.ro to he repaid within 
one year, between one and two years, between two and live years and between 
five and ten years : — 



Loans to be 
repaid 
within 
one year. 


hoaus to be repaid beyond one year and 
between years 


Tear. 

1 and 2. 

2 and 6. 

6 and 10. 

Total. 






Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

£ 

o 

1 

P4 

q> 

A 

a 

» 

0 

0 

o 

8 

<4 

U 

<tf 

& 

a 

& 

ft 

Amount. 

<D 

1 

SB 

(3 

O 

8 

< 

1922-23 

228 

IIS. 

19,008 

6 

RS. 

890 

2 

RS, 

320 


RS. 

8 

RS 

1,210 

236 

RS. 

20,218 

1923-21 

215 

16,571 

13 

1,770 

2 

776 


_ 

15 

2,545 

230 

18,116 

1921-25 

133 

38,400 

7 

2,64u 

55 

17,110 



62 

19,750 

496 

68,160 

1925-26 

♦67 

41,763 

16 

3,874 

87 

23,126 

6 

2,965 

108 

29,965 

575 

7 ,728 

1926-27 

416 

84,115 

99 

14,405 

47 

4,166 

1 

15 

147 

18,886 

562 

1,03,001 

1927-28 

368 

45,638 

63 

8,923 

87 

20,111 

40 

35,059 

180 

64,093 

548 

1,09,631 

1928-29 

314 

66,901 

61 

9,187 

76 

14,620 

31 

80,698 

168 

44,503 

512 

91,409 


It shows that the number of loans for less than one year are in large 
number; there were no loans for more than Jive years from 1922-23 to 1924-25 
and such loans were only five and one in 1925-26 and in 1926-27. 

The society is giving loans on the security of three different kinds, (i) 
on produce, (<•/) on mortgage of immovable property and (iii) on the security 
of the borrower and one or two securities. 

The statement given below show's the number of loans and the amounts 
of loans taken in different securities during the sevei'al years from 1922-23 
to 1928-29: — 


Tear, 

Loans on 

To to! 

Produoe or 
crop loans. 

Mortgage of 
immovable 
property. 

Security of the 
borrower and 
One or two 
sureties. 

*4 

ci 

i3 

5 

6 


<b 

& 

8 

ps 

ft 

c 

2 

o 

8 

<, 

u 

0) 

8 

ft 

. 

'c 

o 

a 

f 

0 

rO 

8 

& 

ft 

Amount 



RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

1922-23 ., 



4 

495 

232 

19,723 

236 

20,218 

1923-24 .. 


, , 

6 

945 

224 

17,171 

230 

18,116 

1924-25 .. 

2 

440 

74 

19,040 

419 

38,670 

495 

58,150 

1925-26 .. 

H 

3,918 

116 

28,937 

448 

41,873 

675 

71,728 

1926-27 .. .. 

34 

13,534 

174 

52,557 

354 

36,910 

662 

1,03,001 

1927-28 .. 

25 

11,023 

122 

64,311 

401 

34,297 

548 

1,09,631 

1928-29 ,. 

30 

10,258 

200 

45,027 

282 

36,124 

512 

91,409 


It is seen that loans on. produce were introduced in 1924-25 when the 
number of such loans was only 2 and it rose to 34 in 1926-27, had a fall 
to 25 in 1927-28 and rose again to 30 in 1928-29. In every year, the number 
of surety loans is the largest. Even persons who have no sufficient property 
can get loans if they can find one or two persons who can stand as surety 
for them and who have got sufficient property. 
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The following statement shows how the working capital has been changing 
from 1922-23 onwards : — 


fear. 

Number of members. 

• • 

"Working capital. 

Loans disbursed 
during the year. 

Debts not 
paid within 
the prescribed 
time. 

Share capital. 

rf 

2 

O 

> 

U 

<1> 

<£> 

Outstanding loans 
borrowed. 

Total. 

U 

0> 

w 

§ 

u 

o 

During the year. 

Principal. 

Interest. 



its. 

RS. 

US. 

RS. 

113. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1922-23 .. 

260 

2,909 

731 

20,861 

24,503 

19,008 

1,2-10 

5,100 

326 

1923-24 . . 

290 

3,297 

1,457 

24,101 

28.856 

15,571 

2,515 

8,715 

802 

1924-25 ., 

392 

6,250 

1,467 

49,480 


38,403 

19,750 

3,809 

487 

1925-26 .. 

434 

8,028 

2,882 

73,448 

84,358 

44,763 

29,965 

7,891 

1,233 

1926-27 .. 

479 

10,713 


95,802 

1,09.880 

63,528 

42,732 

5,248 

622 

192728 .. 

474 

11,360 

6,648 

1,06,678 

1,24,676 

43,017 

31,526 

7,309 

1,452 

1928-29 ., 

464 

9,875 

8,522 

90,311 

1,08,738 

56,760 

19,181 

2,800 


The society’s present borrowing capacity is l?s. 1,25,000; individual bor¬ 
rowing. capacity is Its. 3,000; land the total value of the property of the 
members is Rs. 14,57,275. 


The following statement shows tl 
1922-23 to 1928-29; — 

lie receipt of the society during the years 

— 

1922-23. . 

1923-24. 

1924- 

-25. 


1926-26. 


RB. A. Pa 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RB, 

A. 

P. 

RS, 

A. 

P, 

1. Share capital 

524 0 0 

479 

0 

0 

3,120 

0 

0 

2,308 

0 

0 

2. Deposits— 











From members— 











(a) Fixed 

, . 

50(1 

0 

0 




220 

0 

0 

(i) Current . . 

., 




168 

0 

0 

7,852 

13 

0 

(a) Savings .. 


• 



2,988 

12 

0 

4,604 

8 

0 

Total . . 


500 

!) 

0 

3,156 

12 

0 

12,677 

5 

0 

From non-members 











(a) Fixed 


, 







, 


(b) Current 











(s) Savings 

•• 

• 



385 

14 

4 

1,1*0 

0 

0 

Total ,. 


•• 

386 

14 

4 

1,140 

0 

0 

Total of all deposits .. 

• • 

600 

0 

0 ' 

3,542 

10 

4 

13,817 

5 

0 

3. Loans from Central 

8,200 0 0 

13,200 

0 

0 

44,568 

8 

7 

70,621 

1 

0 

Lank. 











4. Loans repaid by tor- 

17,197 6 6 

14,998 

6 

1 

31,504 

0 

0 

48,056 

0 

0 

rowers. 











5. Interest .. .. 

2,835 8 11 

2,174 

6 

11 

4,134 

12 

8 

5,048 

10 

9 

6. Other items .. 

201 2 10 

196 

6 

11 

1,262 

14 

9 

928 

6 

11 

7. Balanee at the begin- 

49 12 0 

12 

5 

8 

76 

8 

3 

266 12 

5 

iiing of the year, 











8. Grand total ,. ,. 

29,007-14 3 

31,560 

9 

5 

88,199 

6 

7 

1,40,945 

3 

1 













































-— 

1928-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 



Its. A. 

P, 

KS, 

A. 

P. 

US, 

A. 

P. 

Receipts— 










1. Share capital .. 

, . 

3,047 0 

0 

1,589 

0 

0 

676 

0 

0 

2. Deposits— 










Prom members— 










(a) Fixed .. 




4,390 

0 

0 

10,134 

0 

0 

(4) Current 


7,620 10 

0 

6,417 

2 

1 

12,585 

11 

0 

(c) Savings 


9,548 2 

0 

28,262 

6 

3 

16,031 

10 

4 

From non-members— 










(«) Fixed .. 


42,125 0 

0 

39,600 

0 

0 

29,333 

0 

(1 

(6) Current 


14,189 5 

0 

29,867 

5 

0 

47,630 

14 

10 

(«) Savings 


147 3 

0 

2,924 

0 

0 

28,196 

9 

6 

3. Loans— 










From Central Bank-- 










(a) ftbort-term ♦ , 


36,000 0 

0 

34,690 

2 

0 

74,811 

2 

10 

(4) Long-term 

•• 

21,336 1 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

• 



Total 


57,336 1 

0 

46,690 2 

0 

74,811 

2 

10 

4. Loans repaid by borrowers- 

_ 









(«) Short-term 


77,987 11 

0 

48,783 

l) 

0 

39,681 

0 

0 

(4) Long-term ,, 




19,129 

8 

0 

35,301 

0 

0 

Total 

.. 

77,987 11 

0 

. 67,912 

8 

0 

74,982 

0 

0 

6. Interest 


9,112 16 

0 

8,571 

12 

6 

9,043 

4 

6 

6. Other items 


3,646 9 

0 

3,304 

8 

10 

5,657 

6 

6 

7. Balance at the beginning of 

621 10 

0 

727 

6 

2 

2,607 

li 

4 

the year. 










8. Grand total 


2,25,382 2 

0 

2,40,256 

1 

10 

3,11,688 

11 

10 


It shows that both members and lion-mombers have been depositing 
amounts in the society. 

The other financing institutions and their supervising bodies are noted 
below: — 

Land mortyaye bank .—This bank was registered on 19th May 1928 and 
started working on 29th May 1928. 


The number of members 


196 

as. 

17,140 

412 

144 

1,71,900 

1,59,003 


The share capital .. .. .. 

The entrance fee. 

The number of loans disbursed „, 

The amount of loans disbursed 

The outstanding loans on 10t,h November 1929 (principal) 

Debentures issued— 

‘ A ’ series : Government Loan of Es. 60,000 at 6J per oent. 

B ’ series ; Public of Es. 1,20,200 at 6^- to 7 per cent. 

Each share is Ik 19. One individual cannot take more than 20 shares. 
The maximum borrowing capacity of an individual member is Es. 2,000. 
Its jurisdiction is Alamuru and l'or five miles radius around Alamuru. There 
are 35 villages in this area, of which live are iu Ruzolc taluk and 30 are in 
Ramaclrandrapitr taluk. The properties mortgaged in the bank should be 
greater than twice the amount borrowed. There are 35 members of Alamuru 
village, 9 members of Pedapalla village and 9 members of Penikeru village. 
The number and amount of loans taken by Alamuru members are 24 and 
Es. 30,000, -ihose of Pedapalla village are four and Es. 7,500, and those of 
Penikeru village are ten and Its. 7,900. The president, vice-president, 
secretary and three other members are Brahmans and non-agriculturists and 
the seventh member is a Velamu and retired official and non-agriculturist. 
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Adi-Andhra Co-operative Field Labourers’ Society .—The Adi-Andhra Co¬ 
operative Field Labourers’ Society was started on 26tlr May 1919. It is 
open to Adi-Audhras (Malas) and Adi-Dravidas (Madigas). The president, 
secretary and two members are Adi-Audhras and the remaining members 
are Adi-Dravidas. 


Number of members 

174 




RS. 

A, 

V. 

Entrance fee 

0 

2 

t\ 

The share amount 

i 

0 

0 

The share caoital 

313 

0 

0 

Reserve Fund 

. . ., S3 

8 

0 

Deposits. (Fixed from members') 

.. 1,200 

0 

0 

Outstanding loans ♦. 

.. 2,282 

0 

0 

Loans taken during 1928-29 

.. .. 776 

0 

0 


The rate of interest in the Field Labourers' Society is Re. 1-0-8 per month 
per cent, i.e., 12$ pev cent per annum. Penal interest is Rs. 1-9-0 per month, 
i.e., 18J per cent per annum. 

The rate of interest in the Field Labourers’ Society is higher than that in 
the local co-operative credit society because, (i) the working capital is very 
small; consequently the profits would be small; lienee interest has to be made 
high; (it) the rate of interest with which they can get loans outside from 
private parties is generally not less than Rs. 1-9-0; hence Re. 1-0-8 is con¬ 
sidered to be a sufficient rate of interest. 

The Field Labour Society was given by Government a lanka of about 
6T20 acres in Tatapudi village limits for joint cultivation for five years at 
Rs. 10 per acre; the society is responsible for the payment of the rental to 
the Government; the extent was divided among themselves in five equal 
shares; four go to Adi-Audhras and one to Adi-Dravidas. They raise on it 
tobacco, cholam, horsegram and budania crops. Though the lanka was 
leased out by Government in favour of the society and though it was enjoyed 
by some of the members of the society, the transactions of paying the lease 
amount or realizing the sale-proceeds of the produce are not carried by the 
society, 

SettibaUja Co-operative Credit Society .—This was started on 31st May 


1924 and is open only to Settibalijis. 

The number of members .. .. .. ,, .. 52 

as. 

Share value . 1 

Share capital , .. .. ,, ,, 100 

Fixed deposits ., .. ,. . 260| 

Loans from the Central Bank .. .. ,, .. 332 

Outstanding loans— 

Number .. .. .. .. ,. ., .... 35 

w. 

Amount . . ,.662 


It is not working properly as most of the members are admitted as 
members of the main local co-operative credit society and it is said that 
it is likely that the society will he amalgamated with the main local co¬ 
operative credit society. 

Fedapalla Co-operative Credit Stores .—Though it is called Pedapalli Co¬ 
operative, Credit Stores, it is located at Alamuru. It is the only non-credit 
organization. 


The nuurbsr of members .. .. ,, 31 

ns. a. p. 

Share value . . 6 0 0 

Entrance fee .. 0 2 0 

Share capital ., . ., .. 125 0 0 

Reserve Fund . . . .. .. ., 7 0 0 

Shares of the Co-operative Central Bank ., .. 100 0 0 

Loan from the Co-operative Central Bank .. ,, 268 0 0 

The sale of stock during 1928-29 ,. 470 5 3 

The stock on hand .. .. 211 o 9 
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Net profit or loss .. .. .. .. .. ., —213 10 

(iross profit or loss by sale. -{- 126 2 
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Atarrmrv, branch of the Ramachandrapur Co-operative Central Bank .— 
Very recently, a branch of the Itamachandrapur Co-operative Central Bank 
was opened so that the surrounding co-operative credit societies need not 
run to Ramachandrapur for the supply of emergent needs. 

Re. x. p. 

Current deposits (1st October 1929) .. 37,379 7 0 

Fixed deposit (1st October 1929) .. .. ., 26,000 0 0 

Savings (1st October 1929) .. , . ■ ,. 150 II 0 

On account of the deposit account in this branch bank, the amounts 
under deposits in the co-operative credit society have been reduced. 

The number of share-holders of the three villages of Alamimi, Peddapalla 
and Penikeru are : — 


Number of Number of 




persons. 

shares. 

A mo ant . 

RS. 

Alamuru 

. , 

10 

19 

960 

Pedapalla 

Penikeru 

■■ 

.. 8 

39 

1,950 


The amounts deposited as share capital and as share fund by the co¬ 
operative credit societies of Alamuru, Pedapalla and Penikeru aro:— 


Alamuru Co-operative Credit Society 
Pedapalla Co-operative Credit Society 
Penikeru Co-operative Credit Society 

Kothv.ru, Building Society. —This society was started on 27th December 
1919. The society has on its rolls Id members. There ar e live panchayatdars 
of whom one is the president and another secretary; all the panchayatdars 
aro Brahmans. The share capital is Rs. 220 and the reserve fund is 
Rs. 69-14-0. There are two outstanding loans to an amount of Rs, 230; the 
two persons who have to repay are non-agriculturist Brahmans. Tho borrow¬ 
ing capacity of the society is eight times the share capital and reserve fund. 
During the year 1928-29, no amounts were borrowed by the society from the 
Central Bank and no amount were repaid to the Central Bank. The trans¬ 
actions of the society are very few and require improvement. 

Alamuru Co-operative Union. —This is a supervising body in the jurisdic¬ 
tion for five miles radius around Alamuru. There are four supervisors and 
one Government audit inspeetpr. It has got at present supervision fund 
of Rs. 2,900. It has to supervise 36 co-operative credit societies in the area. 
The supervision fund is obtained by the collection of eight annas per Rs. 100 
of interest earned by the society subject to the maximum of Rs. 150 for 
each society. There are nine directors with a president and secretary, and 
representatives of the societies. 

District federation. —As the president of the federation is a resi¬ 
dent of this village, the office of the federation is located in Alamuru. 
It is also a supervising body, it is also an educative body. It super¬ 
vises the work of all the 14 co-operative unions in the district. There are 
14 directors for the 14 unions, one director from the individuals who are 
eo-opted as members and one director from tho societies directly affiliated to 
the federation without the intervention of unions. Its present fund is only 
Rs. 1,100. The fund is to lie got from the .four co-operative central banks, 
in the district at § per cent of their working capitals but the federation is 
actually getting only $ per cent from the central banks of Ramachandrapur 
and Amalapur and this year Rajahmundry Central Bank also is paying its 
contribution. The president of the federation has got the power appoint¬ 
ing and transferring supervisors. The federation has published 12 pam¬ 
phlets and started a journal this year. 

There aro also professional money-lenders, ryots and merchants who 
have been lending moneys for tho needy persons' The amount lent by the 
professional money-lenders is Rs, 14,322. that by ryots is Rs. 11.101 and' that 
by merchants is Rs. 7,310, All the persons are lending on mortgages and 


Share 

capital. 

RS. 

6,060 

2,700 

950 


Reserve fund. 

rs. a . e. 
9,304 0 0 

3,020 8 0 
867 3 0 
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pro-notes. The rate of interest on mortgages generally varies from annas 
12 to Re. 1-4-0 per month per cent and that on pro-notes generally varies 
from Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 per month per cent. It is only the ryots who 
lend moneys on Kliandagntta cowles. It is generally the Vaisyas and mer¬ 
chants only who give loans on pledges of movable property. 

There are nearly 70 ryots who are lending out moneys hut most of them 
give loans in tens and hundreds of rupees and not in thousands. They are 
mostly on pro-notes and for short periods of not more than one year and 
their rate of interest generally varies from Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 per month; 
and all the capital invested by them does not exceed Rs. 10,000; only 
four of them have got capitals of about Rs. 1,000 each for investment on 
money-lending business. Of these four persons, only two are lending out 
moneys which are the. incomes in excess of their expenditure; of the other 
two persons, one sold his land of about 2 acres 60 cents for about Rs. 2,600 
and is investing a portion of the sale amount in giving loans to private 
parties after liquidating his prior debts; the other person has got some excess 
income with which he wanted to purchase a house; instead of purchasing 
a house he has been investing in this money-lending business till he can 
secure a house for sale. 


There are ten merchants in the village who are lending out moneys on 
interest on pro-notes, mortgages and pledges. Of them, seven belong to 
one and the same family, they are brothers and cousin brothers and do 
separate business; all of them have got capital of about Rs, 10,000 which is 
invested in this business. This capital is almost their own paternal property. 
Of the remaining three, one is a weaver by caste; he deals in cloths on a 
small scale; he lends out money realized in his trade. The other 
two are Vaisyas. They own retail shops of sundry articles and one 
of them is dea'ing in slabs. They are giving loans from out of moneys rea¬ 
lized in their petty trade. These three persons have got capital of about 
Rs. 6,000 to he invested; altogether the total capital of these merchants 
may be estimated at about Rs. 16,000. 

There are about 19 professional money-lenders who are* neither ryots nor 
merchants. Of them only seven give loans in large amounts and the re¬ 
maining persons give loans only hi hundreds and tens of rupees. Many of 
the professional money-lenders are Brahmans and inamdars who get (ease 
amounts on the lands they own without incurring any agricultural "expendi¬ 
ture; one of them lias got a capital of about Rs. 10,000; there are 12 such 
persons in the village. Of the remaining, one is an oil-monger who has 
a capita) of about Rs. 10,000 to he invested in this business and one is a 
Nayudu who has a capital of about Rs. 10,000. The total capital invested in 
this business bv all the professional money-lenders is about Rs. 50,000. They 
give loans on pro-notes and on mortgages at rates of interest generally rang¬ 
ing from 12 annas to Re. 1-9-0. The oil-monger money-lender has reduced 
liis money-lending business recently on account of the competition of the 
co-operative credit society and land . mortgage bank and is now investing 
more in the purchase of new lauds. The Nayudu money-lender has sold away 
his lands and house and is doing this money-lending business iti interest. 


Other funds .—There is a village panchayat fund constituted by the 
village panchayat for the purpose of improving the sanitary condition and 
drinking facilities of the village. The income is obtained by taxes on opium 
and toddy shops, by grass sales, fisheries and usufruct of trees; and the 
amount is spent for villages sanitation, lighting, education, library and 
repairing tanks and village roads. The amount is generally about Rs. 820-11-0 
per year as shown below : — 


Opium .. 

Toddy 



1!8. A. 
10 14 



3 10 

Arrack 



6 13 

Channel grass sales .. 



, . 200 0 

Usufruct of frees 



.. 100 0 

Lease of tank-bunds . , 



., 300 0 

Fisheries 



.. 100 0 

Riverbank 

, t 


.. 100 0 


One anna per If upee one 
of rental. 


Total .. 820 U 


1—19 
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Kolagamm, fund .—The right of measurement and weighment of all pro¬ 
duce in the village is auctioned by the villager’s every year; and the amount 
so realized by the villager’s is used for the temples and goddesses. The 
amount realized in 1928-29 is Bs. 600; it is Rg, 800 for 1929-30, 

Chit fund .—This system is not very prevalent here except in the case of 
a few females. Two instances of the kind have been brought to notice. 
Ten Kamma women join together and collect Its. 5 per head per month and 
give Bs. 50 to one Kamma woman for one month ; another woman gets an¬ 
other 50 rupees next month; and so on for ten months. The other instance 
is among Kapti women. This is generally found among women. There is 
no systematized way of constituting the fund; and no papers or documents 
are written; the whole transaction is on mutual trust and generally there is 
no deception or failure. 

Outside, financing agencies .—There are two batches of money-lenders who 
come to the villages from outside the, district. One hatch comes from Guntur 
district and another batch comes from Nellore district. 

Threo persons from Kolluru, Atmakur taluk, Nellore district, visit Alamuru 
and neighbouring villages in the months of February and March, after 
Pongal; they camp at Jonnada which is at a distance of about two miles from 
the village; they also bring with them corals and pearls for sale. They give 
loans to the needy ryots on pro-notes at Rc. 1-0-0 to Be. 1-9-0 rate of inte¬ 
rest per month per cent and on mortgages at Be. 1-0-0 to Be. 1-4-0 rate of 
interest per month per cent. They have been visiting these villages for the 
last 30 years; and it is said that their fathers were doing the same business 
in the villages and the same have taken up the business; they know many 
of the important ryots in these parts. One. of them is said to have been 
dealing with a capital of about one lakh of rupees, another with about 
Bs. 50,000 and the third with about Bs. 25,001). They divide groups of 
villages into blocks called muttahs and each block is set apart to each indivi¬ 
dual or group of individuals; and they do not trespass the limits of other 
persons or groups, of persons. They do not generally resort to coercive pro¬ 
cesses; they are satisfied generally with the repayment of interest every 
year just after harvest they come to the villages and make collections and give 
fresh loans and go hack to their district in the month of May or June. Once 
a year_ they come and stop for about throe or four months in those parts. 
There is an agent at Jonnada who works as a mediator between these people 
and the borrowers; he gives information about the intending borrowers to 
these persons and generally settles the transactions, between these money¬ 
lenders and the borrowers. The brokerage which is generally collected by tins 
agent from the borrower is Re, 1 per Es. 100 of loan amount. The tran¬ 
sactions of these men in this village do not exceed at present Rs. 3,000; they 
are doing much business in Jonnada, Penikern and other neighbouring vil¬ 
lages; they even go to Biecavole, Venkatakmhnapuram and Bendamurlanka 
of this district. 

The other batch is from Guntur district. They bring cloths and alumi¬ 
nium utensils with them. They generally give loans to labouring classes, 
especially to Adi-Andhras and Settihalijas. They generally come at the 
commencement of winter season for giving cloths and utensils to the poor- 
people on credit and for giving loans of small amounts, say Bs. 5, Rs. 10, 
etc. They sell cloth worth Re. 1 for Be. 1-8-0 without any interest; so also, 
for every rupee of loan amount, they collect Be. 1-8-0. They go again to 
them at the time of transplantation season and make collections. Thus they 
visit these villages twice iit a year. They do not have any paper of docu¬ 
ment showing their transaction except a note book on which they enter 
only the name of the borrower, purchaser and the amount due to them. Their 
method of collection is peculiar and harassing. They sit at the threshold of 
the house of the borrower and do not allow him to do his normal duties of 
life until and unless the amount due by him is paid; he does not allow the 
borrower to cook his food, does not allow him to stir out. of the house and 
gives a lot of worry and annoyance to the borrower at the time of collection 
But he does not hesitate to give him a fresh loan in spite of the difficulty 
of recovery as both the money-lender and the borrowers are accustomed to 
that kind of collection and repayment. The amount so invested by them in 
this village either in cash or in cloths and utensils is estimated to be about 
Ils, 100 in cash and about Bs. 500 in clothes and utensils, 
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Year. 

Decreed daring the 
year. 

Pending disposal at the 
end of year. 


Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1922-23 . 


RS. A, P. 


RS. A. P. 

1923-24 . 

i 

669 0 4 



1924-25 . 

29 

2,283 3 7 

4 

516 5 8 

1926-26 . 

12 

1,858 5 6 

15 

3,063 16 8 
472 9 4 

1926-27 . 

16 

3,063 16 8 

1 

1927-28 . 

6 

882 14 0 



1928-29 . 

7 

4,428 15 1 

1 

212 14 0* 


* The pending suit was subsequently decreed on 15th July 1929. 


There will lie some civil suits in the case of pro-notes and mortgages with 
private parties. But genorally the borrowers repay the amounts sometimes 
before tho passing of the decrees and sometimes before the execution of the 
decrees, if tho borrower cannot repay the amount, he sells away the pro¬ 
perty at the last moment and liquidates the debt. 

The fact that tire men of Guntur district come over hero and give loans 
for the last 30 years indicates that there is not much difficulty in recovering 
loans. 


I.noehthonisss ani> Jkvesi'mbnt. 

The debts of the village are of the following kinds:—They are from 
(1) the local co-operative credit society, (2) from the field labour co-opcrativo 
credit society, (3) from the land mortgage bank, (4) mortgages without posses¬ 
sion from private persons, (5) pro-notes, (6) Kbandagutta eowles, (7) pledges, 
(8) handloans, and (9) Chirala Perala men. 

Kbandagutta eowles are mortgages of immovable property for a certain 
amount for a number of years with possession to the mortgagee who should 
deliver back the immovable property to the mortgagor after the fixed number 
of years without taking back either principal or interest and but having 
fully enjoyed the usufruct of the immovable property during the period of 
his possession; these eowles are generally found in the case of mam servants. 

Pledges are generally with regard to small amounts below hundred rupees. 
Generally loan is available in the society without giving security of property; 
lienee very few people are now pledging their movable properties. It is only 
when a small amount of money is urgently needed and when the disbursing 
officer of the society is not available the parties generally go in for pledges; 
these pledges are only for very short periods, generally not exceeding one 
month. 

Handloans are small amounts of debts given by nearest relations or periods 
for temporary use without taking any kind of security; they will not remain 
as debt for more than a week. 

Chirala Perala men give loans on trust to men of labouring classes in 
small amounts of Rs. 5, 10, etc., and they make collections every year at the 
time of harvest. They levy 8 annas per rupee lor the period of loan. Their 
transactions are not many now owing to the existence of the field labourers’ 
co-operative society for Adi-Andhras. The amount so lent out by Chirala 
Perala men is about Rs. 100 only. 

The local co-operative credit society is giving loans of four kinds—(1) on 
the security of produce or crops, (2) on the security of immovable properties, 
(3) on the security of the borrower and one or two sureties and (4) joint 
Joans by a group of persons whose properties are all liable as security for the 
amounts borrowed. 
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l'lio total debts of the village are estimated as below 
Co-operativo credit society— 

(1) Surety loans 

(2) Chop loans 

(3) Mortgages and joint loans ... . 


HS. 

35,168 

473 

38,368 


Field labourers’ co-operative 
Land mortgage bank 
Mortgages without possession 

Pro-notes . 

Khandagutta cowles 

Pledges . 

Hand-loans 
Oliirabx Perala men 


74,009 

redit society ... ... 2,282 

. 28,307 

. 78,759 

. 44,830 

. 1,380 

. 426 

. 1,706 

. 100 


Total ... 2,31,799 


Tile total yield of the village is Its. 2,60,380 which is greater than the 
total debt of the villago. 


The amount borrowed from the Co-operative Credit Society is— 


(11 Surety loans 


PEE. CEST, 
16-2 

(2) Crop Joans .. 

i *• ’ .. 

0-2 

(3) Mortgages and joint loans 


.. .. 16-6 


32-0 ‘ 


The amount borrowed from the Field Labourers’ Co-operative 


Society 

, , , . 4 , ,, 

10 

The amount 

borrowed from the Land Mortgage Bank 

12-0 

11 

,, by mortgages 

34-0 

yt 

,, by pro-notes 

19-3 

11 

,, by khandagutta cowles 

0-6 

11 

,, by pledges.. 

0 2 


,, by hand-loans 

0 8 

U 

,, by Chirala Perala men 

0 T 


The amount borrowed from co-operative organization is Its. 1,04,598, i.e., 
45 per cent. 


The amount borrowed from private parties is Its. 1,27,201, i.e., 55 per 

cent. 


us. 

The amount secured by property is — 


Crop loans .. .. ,, 473 

Society mortgages .. .. .. .. .. 38,368 

Land mortgage bank .. .. ,, .. .. 28,307 

Ordinary mortgages .. .. .. ,, .. 78,769 

Khandagutta cowles .. .. .. .. .. 1,380 

Pro-notes. 426 


1,47,713, i.e., 64 per cent. 


The amount not seoured by property is— 


Surety loans from co-operative oredit society .. 36,168 

Field labourers’ co-operative society . 2,282 

Pro-notes.. . 44,830 

Hand-loans .. ., .. ,. 1,706 

Chirala Perala men .. .. .. ., ., 100 


84,086, i.e , 36 per cent. 
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The ottist&udmg mortgage debts and pro-note debts, etc,, taken from 
private parties are shown below according to the agency which has advanced 
the moneys : — 



Ryots. 

Merchants. 

Professional 

money-lenders. 


In the 
village. 

Outside 

village. 

In the 
village. 

Outside 

Tillage. 

In the 
village. 

Outside 

village. 

Mortgages 

Pro-notes .. .. ., 

fthandagntta eowles 
Pledgee 

Hand-loans 

Chirala Perula men 

2,870 

5,445 

1,380 

1,406 

860 

2,990 

1,300 

5,684 

426 

• ■ 

2,630 

3,616 

10,707 

70,124 

17,474 

300 

100 

Total .. 

11,101 

3,840 

7,310 

2,630 

14,322 

87,998 


The number of loans and the amounts involved are given below against 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists. 


— 

Surety loans. 

Crop loans. 

Mortgages 

and 

joint loans. 

1 

Total. 

Agriculturists .. 
Non-agrieulturists 

NO. 

211 

105 

as. 

26,106 

9,062 

i 

NO. 

5 

4 

ns. 

264 

219 

NO, 

103 

70 

B.S. 

21,071 

17,297 

NO. 

319 

179 

ns. 

47,431 

26,678 

Total .. 

316 

36,168 

9 

i 473 

173 

38,368 

498 

74,009; 


— 

Field labour 
society. 

Laud mortgage 
bank. 

Total of all loans 
from oo-operative 
organization. 

Agriculturists 

Non-agriculturists 


ns. 

1,761 

621 

NO. 

18 

9 

ns. 

17,307 

11,000 

NO. 

440 

248 


Total 

163 

2,282 

27 

28,307 

688 

1,04,698 


— 

Mortgages. 

Pro-notes. 

Khandu- 
gutta oowles. 

Pledges. 

■ 

Agriculturists 

Non-agriculturists 

NO. 

32 

20 

ns. 

64,670 

14,089 

H 

■frl 

Ha 

n 

NO. 

11 

3 

ns, 

880 

500 

NO. | 

4 

5 

ns. 

260 

166 

Total .. 



271 

44,830 

14 

1,380 

9 | 

426 
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■—- 

Pro-notes. 

Khanda- 

gatta 

cowles. 

Pledges. 

Hand-loans. 

Total from 
private 
persons. 


NO. 

ES. 

NO. 

RS. 


RS. 

HI 

KS. 

NO. 

ES, 

Brahmans 

22 

9,22-; 


. . 


,, 

1 4 


27 

20,036 

Kapus .. 

37 

4,958 

! . > 

, , 


2-12 

2 

66 

64 

8,830 

Karnmas 

39 

9,995 





4 

1,440 

47 

13,186 

Settibaljas 

65 

4,082 





3 

70 

72 


Others .. 

11" 

16,673 

| 14 

1*380 

5 

184 

6 

131 

161 

78,638 

Total . , 

271 

44,830 

14 

1,380 

9 

426 

| 


1,706 

361 

1,27,101 
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Grand total of all loans. 

t - J '“- \ 

Number, Amount. 


sa. 

Brahmans . •• l® 3 64,372 

Kapus .. . 133 15 > 603 

Kammas . 234 59 - 983 

Settibaljas .. 742 8,981 

Others . 92,880 

Total .. 1,049 2,31,699 


The total debts of the village amount to Ra. 2,31,799 But one iudmdual 
of the village is in debt to a largo extent of Its. 55,000, which is itself 
of the total debt. 


The number of families in the village is 866. 

Therefore the average debt for a family is, including the family of the 
abovemeutioned individual is 231,799/866, i.e., Rs. 268. 


And the average debt for a family excluding it is 176,799/865, i.e., 
Bs. 204. 

The number of pattas in the village is 602. 

Therefore the average debt for a patta including the patta of the, above- 
mentioned individual is 231.799/602, i.e., Ks. 385. 

And the average debt for a patta excluding it is 176./99/601, i.e., 
Rs. 294. 

The land revenue of the , village is Bs. 30,653. 

Therefore the total debt is 231,799/30,653, i.e., 71 times the total land 
revenue of the village. 

The total value of all the properties of the village is Rs. 16,54,642. The 
total debt of the village is Rs. 2.31.799. Therefore the total debt or 
liabilities is one-seventh of the total properties or assets. Omitting the 
single item of Rs. 55,000 the debts are about one-ninth of the assets. 


There are 322 agriculturist families whose debt aggregates to Rs. 1,54,026. 


Including the abovemeutioned individual the averge debt of agricultural 
family is 154.026/322. i.e.. Rs. 478. 


Excluding the abovementioned family, the average debt becomes 99,026/ 
321, i.e., Rs. 308. 


The number of lion-agricultural families is 544. 

Therefore the average debt of a non-agrieultural family is 77,673/544. 
i.e., Rs. 143. 

The number of agricultural families in debt is 225, i.e., 70 per cent. 


The number of agricultural families free from debt is 97, i.e., 30 per¬ 
cent. 


The number of lion-agricultural families in debt is 302, i.e., 56 per cent. 

The number of lion-agricultural families free from debt is 242, i.e., 44 
per cent. 

Therefore the total number of families in deht is 527, i.e., 61 per cent. 

And the total number of families free from deht is 339, i.e., 39 per 
cent, 
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Two hundred and twenty-five agricultural families in debt are in debt 
to an aggregate, of Rs. 1,54,026. 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family in debt is Rs. 685. 

But if the case of that individual is excluded, the average debt of an 
agricultural family in debt is Rs. 446. 

Three hundred and two non-agricultural families in debt are in debt 
to an aggregate of Rs. 77,673. 

Therefore the average debt of a non-agricultural family in debt is 
77,673/302, i.e„ Rs. 257. 

Agricultural families in debt. 

By estimating the annual incomes of the several families, it 
is found that the number of agricultural families in debt 
whose debt is less than one-fourth of their respective 

annual incomes is . 81 

The number of agricultural families in debt whose debt is 
less than half of their respective annual incomes and 
greater than one-fourth of their respective annual 

incomes is .. ..35 

The number of agricultural families whose debt is less than 
their respective annual incomes and greater than half 

of their respective annual incomes is . 46 

The number of members whose debt is less than two times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than their 
respective annual incomes is ... .. 34 

The number of agricultural families whose debt is less than 
three times their respective annual incomes and greater 

than two times is ., . 17 

The number of agricultural families whose debt is less than 
four times their respective annual incomes and greater 

than their respective annual incomes is ... .. 3 

The number of agriculturist families whose debt is greater 
than four times their respective annual incomes is ... 9 


225 


N o n-agri cal tv ral families in debt. 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than one-fourth of their respective annual incomes is ... 142 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than half of their respective incomes and greater than one- 
fourth of their incomes is .. 57 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than their respective annual incomes and greater than 
half of their incomes is . 48 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than two times their respective annual incomes and greater 
than their annual incomes is . ... 27 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than three times their respective annual incomes and 
greater than two times their incomes . .. 10 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than four times their respective annual incomes and 
greater than three times their annual incomes . 5 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is 
greater than four times their respective annual incomes 
w . 13 


T—20 
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The outstanding debts of the village except t.hoso of Cheeria Peraln 
men are classified below according to the purposes for which they were 
given by the several financing agencies: — 



1. Co-operative Credit society- 
(11 Surety loans 

(2) Crop loans 

(3) Mortgage loans 

Total Co-operative 
Credit Society. 
Field Labour Co-operative 
Credit, Society. 

3. Land Mortgage Bank 

4. Pro-notes .. 

6, Mortgages with private 
persons. 

6. Khandagutha cowles 

7. Pledges . 

8. Hand loans 


For &eeds, 
manure ; 
etc*. 

Purchase 
of cattle. 

(ii 

(2) 

R?. 

1 

RS. 

6,684 

742 

647 

1,182 

7,331 

1,021 

305 

150 

8,101 

900 

f 

$20 

200 

t • 

16,930 

2.804 


Payment Pera “ 8 ' 
of kist . '- eut 

or sist. ’“Pave¬ 

ments. 


Articles of 
handi¬ 
crafts. 


1. Co-operative credit society - 

(1) Surety loans 

(2) Crop loans 

(3) Mortgage loans 

Total, Co-opeiative Credit 
Society 

2. Field Labour Co-operative 

Credit, Sooietv 

3. Land Mortgage Bank 

4. Pro notes 

5. Mortgages with private 

persons .. ., 

6. Khandagutha oowles 

7. Pledges 

8. Hand loans. 



30 8,657 44,044 
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RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1. Co operative credit society— 

7,169 





(1) Surety loans 

631 

* * 


35,168 

(2) Crop loins .. 

23 




473 

(3) Mortgage loans 

22,002 

3,012 

90 


38,368 

Total Co-operative Credit 






Society ,, 

29,194 

3,643 

90 

. « 

74,009 

2. Field Labour Co-operative 





credit Society .. 

394 

20 

, , 

* f 

2,282 

3. Land Mortgage Bank 

28,307 

1,071 




28,307 

t. 1'ro-notes , , 

4,240 


140 

44,830 

5. Mortgages with private persons 

53,870 

650 

, , 


78,759 

6. Khandagutha oowles 

1,080 



. . 

1,380 

7. fledges . 





426 

8. Hand loans 


•• 



1,706 

Total .. 

1,13,916 

8,563 

90 

140 

2,31,699 


The sale of lands in Alanmiu village during 1928-29 are given below— 
They indicate some of the financial transactions of the agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists: — 


lv_ 111 L 1 11 l . 

Vendors. 

Agriculturists 

M on- agriculturists .. 


Number of 
sales. 

45 

16 

Extent. 

ACS. 

61-22 

14-51 

Amount. 

RS. 

65,343 

15,301 



61 JJ 

75-73 

80,644 


They are given below according to the different important castes: — 


Vendors. 

Number of 

sales. 

Extent 

ACS, 

Amount. 

ES. 

Br-alrman 

17 

21-79 

‘26,464 

Kapus .. , . ... 

.. 8 

2-85 

3,882 

Kamrxms 

21 

19-24 

21,278 

Battibaljis ,, 

6 

1-55 

1,390 

Others 

9 

30-30 

27,630 

Total 

., 61 

75-73 

80,644 

The sales are classified belov 
re sold. 

according to 

the purposes for which 

ACS. ItH. 

For purchase of cattle 

For purchase or repair or construction of houses 

l 

0-02 100 

or cattle sheds ., ., 

* « , , . , 

i 

001 15 

For purchase of lands 

For purchase of foodstulis or- 

other necessaries 

10 

11-82 13,913 

of life . 

• • 4 , , , 

3 

0-03 390 

For liquidation of prior debts 

. 

46 

63-85 66,226 


Total .. 

61 

75-73 80,664 


It is seen from the above that the greater number of sales are for the 
liquidation of prior debts and the amount covered up by them is Rs. 66,226. 
The next greater number of sales is for the purchase of lands for an 
amount of Rs, 13,913. 
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The above sales include some portions of village site and backyards 
belonging to some residents. Excluding them there were 22 sales of jero- 
yati wet land of an extent of acres 48-13 cents for an amount of Rs. 49,599, 
fourteen sales of inani wet land of an extent of acres 14-55 cents for an amount 
of Rs, 16,855, five sales of jeroyati dry land of an extent of acres 6-25 cents 
for an amount of Rs. 6,175 and one sale of mam dry land of an extent of 
acres 3-02 cents for an amount of Rs. 2,000. 

Therefore tho average rate per acre of jeroyati wet is Rs. 1,031. 

Therefore the average rate per acre of peroyati dry is Rs. 988. 

Therefore the average rate per acre of inam wet is Rs. 1,158. 

Therefore the average rate, per acre of inam dry is Rs. 662. 

Generally inam lands, wet or dry, are higher in price than jeroyati lands 

wet or dry as the owner of inam lands has to pay less revenue to Govern¬ 

ment. Blit the inam dry shown above was sold for a rate cheaper than 
the average rate of jeroyati dry as the inam land in question is sandy soil 
and of inferior quality. 

There are no sales by the Revenue department and there were only two by 
the Civil department in 1927; there were no sales by tho Civil department in 
1928. The, sales of 1927 are: (1) acre 1-23 cents of jeroyati wet land was sold 
for Rs. 550. (2) Vacant village-site and one-fifth share of acres 10-63 cents 

were sold for Rs. 1,405. These rates are certainly lower than the ordinary 
market i-ate by private negotiation. 

Generally in civil sales, the rate of land per aero is lower than 
that by private negotiation because of (i) want of sufficient publication 
and notice, to intending buyers and (ii) because of the attempt of the 
mortgagees to create combination among the intending hiddors. 

There are two lankas in the village. They vest in Government who sell 
them in auction for cultivation. In this district, these lankas are sold for 
cultivation for one year, three years and five years. Of the two lankas 
in the village, one is being sold for three years, another is sold for five 
years j a third lanka has newly been accreted and it is being sold for culti¬ 
vation for one year. The extents and rates arc given below: — 


Extent. 

Animal hid amount, 

ACS. 

KS. 

186 41 

.. .. .. 5,100 (5 years). 

249-11 

2,176 (3 years). 

33 10 

. 170 (1 year). 

468-62 

. 7,745 

1-00 

• . .. .. 16J nearly. 


The bidder, has got only tho right of cultivation and has to redeliver the 
land to Government after the expiry of the lease period. 

The, rates of leases of wet lands is generally one putt! per acre, i.e., 
about Rs. 50 per acre; in some cases it goes up to 250 kunchams or H 
putties or Rs. 62J per acre. The rate of lease of wet lands which are 
newly brought under wet cultivation is only 160 kunchams, i.e., four-fifths 
of a putti or Rs. 40 per acre. The lease amount is generally always in 
kind and not in coin. The rate of lease amount for sugarcane or plantain 
crop is generally Rs. 12 per kuncham or Rs. 120 per acre; and the amount 
is paid in coin only. The rate of lease amount in the case of dry lands 
is generally Rs. 4 per kuneham or Rs. 40 per acre; and in some, cases it 
is even Rs. 5 per kuncham or Rs. 50 per acre; the dry lands of this village 
are fit for chillies cultivation which is a valuable crop for the ryot. 

Tlie rate ol interest in the local co-operative credit society is 12 annas 
per cent per month. The rate of interest in the Field Labour Co-operative 
credit society intended for Adi-Andhras is Rs. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

The rate of interest in the land mortgage bank is 12 annas per cent 
per month. 

The rate, of interest in the Co-operative Central Rank is Rs. 7-4-0 per 
cent per annum, i.e., 9 annas 8 pies per cent per month. 

The rate of interest on mortgages with private persons varies from 
12 annas to Rs. 3-2-0 per acre per month. 

The rate of interest on pro-notes with .private persons varies from 1? 
tttnias to Rs. 3-2-0 per cent per month. 



The mortgages, pro-notes, pledges and liaiidloaiis arc classified below 
interestwar: — 


Rale. 

Mortgages. 

Pro-notes. 

Pledges. 

Handloans, 

Total. 

US. 4. 

ft 12 . .. .. 

Ri 

400 

Nil. 

800 

55,600 

0 u . 


800 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1,600 

0 15 

nm 

160 



650 

10 

19,319 

33,846 

170 

588 

53,914 

2,700 

12 . 

1,300 

1,400 



14 . 

1.96C 

2,996 

, , 


4,946 

18 . 

50 

240 


63 

343 

l a . 

380 

4,890 

261 

200 

6,721 

3 2 . 

60 

110 

6 

65 

240 

Total .. 

78,769 

44,830 

426 

1,706 

126,713 


It is seen from the above statement that most of the mortgage trans¬ 
actions are with the rates of interest of Its. 9 and Its. 12 per cent per annum 
and that most of the pro-note transactions are with the rate of interest 
of Rs. 12 per annum per cent. 


The amounts on pro-note, taken with Rs. 3-2-0, are for very small amounts 
in tens of rupees and the persons who. take with such high interest are 
generally members of depressed classes. The man who mortgaged the house 
at Rs. 3-2-0 is a Settiga by caste and contracted this debt for the liquidation 
of the debt of the society. 

The rates of interest per cent per annum prevailing in the previous 
years in the case of mortgages are given below: — 


Tear. 

1900 





Minimum. 

KS. A. 

10 8 

Maximum 

ns. a. 
37 8 

1901 





8 

4 

28 2 

1902 





12 

0 

75 0 

1903 





6 

0 

28 2 

1904 





9 

0 

75 0 

1906 





9 

0 

24 0 

1906 



* t 


8 

4 

37 8 

1907 





7 

8 

76 0 

1908 





7 

8 

37 8 

1909 





6 

0 

18 12 

1910 





10 

2 

37 8 

1913 





9 

0 

18 12 

1912 





6 

0 

37 8 

1918 





10 

8 

37 8 

1914 





9 

0 

18 0 

1916 





6 

0 

37 8 

1916 

• i 




6 

0 

76 0 

1917 





7 

8 

37 8 

1918 

# • 




12 

0 

66 4 

1919 





12 

0 

37 8 

1920 

4 4 




9 

6 

28 2 

1921 





9 

0 

18 12 

1922 

4 4 




10 

0 

37 8 

1923 





10 

0 

18 12 

1924 





10 

0 

37 8 

1925 





9 

0 

28 2 

1926 





9 

6 

16 0 

1927 





9 

6 

18 12 

1928 





9 

0 

18 12 

1929 


* * 



9 

0 

37 8 


Some of the transactions in the co-operative credit society of three 
members are given below in order to show how freely the amounts are 
taken from the society and how the repayment of the loan amount is 
immediately accompanied by taking fresh loan from the society and how shares 
are being increased. 
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(1) A Brahman, inamdar— 


Date. 


9th February 1918 
30th. March „ 
26th April 1918 
21st March 1919 
18th July „ 

26th January 192<1 
28th February 1921 
23rd March „ 
24th July 1923 .. 

7th Al gust 1923 
12th February 1924 
28th October ,, 
26th January 1925 
11th February „ 
1st J fine ,, 

10th „ >> 

14th ,, j> 

7th July ,, 

26th „ ,, 

19th August ,, 

22nd ,, j, 

20th September ,, 
1st November ,, 
4th March 1926 
9th August ,, 
31 St i, i j 

28th September ,, 
16th January 1927 
15th „ 

2nd May „ 

26th October „ 

31st „ ,, 

10th November ,, 
24th January 1928 
24th June ,, 

3rd July 1929 
21st August ,, 
2nd September „ 
1st October „ 

7th „ ,, 

14th „ ,, 


Amount 

taken, 

ns,. 
250 
100 
50 
200 
200 
400 
200 
200 
200 
200 
350 
400 
125 
275 
100 
80 
20 
100 
360 
450 
70 . 
890 
780 
890 
100 
100 
400 
800 
90 
390 
400 
760 
700 
50 
4C0 
60 
50 
150 
70 
50 
40 


Date. 


22nd September 1918 
12th October ,, 

30th ,, jj 

1st December „ 
2oth June 1919 .. 

17th October 1919 
1st June 1920 
llth April 1921 .. 
19th „ 

2lst August 1923 
21st „ „ 

2lst October 1924 
24th January 1925 

27th „ „ . 

7th April „ 

9th „ „ 

9th „ 

8th Julv ,, 

8th „ 

8th „ 

8th „ „ 

12th September „ 
l£th 
12th 

22nd October 
28th „ 

1st November „ 
13th December ,, 

24 th „ 

16th May 1926 
30th July „ 

1st August ,, 
14th March ,, 
7th September ,, 

,, ,, 

8th 

9th Ootober ,, 
22nd February 1927 
22nd „ ' „ 

22nd „ 

27th „ 

28th „ 

28th „ 

1st December „ 
9th „ 

llth 
31st 

8th January 1928 

4th February „ 

4th 
6th 
13lh 
21st 
26th 

19th March 
24th „ „ 

28th „ • „ 

28th „ 

4th April ,, 

24th June ,, 

25th September 1929 
25th , 

25<h 


Amount 

repaid. 


eh. 

125 

125 

100 

60 

200 

200 

400 

2(H) 

200 

200 

200 

360 

352 

48 
200 

76 

125 

100 

80 

20 

100 

350 

460 

70 

200 

510 

150 

480 

300 

100 

150 

62 

340 

248 

100 

100 

400 

100 

100 

55 

20 

496 

90 

300 

105 

325 

159 

100 

299 

201 

60 

200 

60 

198 

200 

370 

129 

49 
6 

400 

50 
50 

150 








m 


Number of shares taken by the individual— 

8th January 1918 .. .. .. .. 30 

16th February 1928 .. .. .. . . 10 

19th August 1925- . . .. .. ■ • 10 

22nd ,, .. 7. 

19th September 1925 .. ■ ■ . • 2 

26 th Ootober 1927 .. ... .. ... 26 

31st „ .. .... •. 35 

10th November 1927 .. .. .. ■ ■ 35 

Total . . 185 

96 


(2) Vaisya, merchant.— 
Date. 


18th July 1919 
27th March 1920 .. 

16th September 1920 
11th. November 1920 
17th March 1921 .. 

28th July 1921 
16th December 1921 
22nd March 1922 
23rd March 1923 .. 

21th July 1923 
22nd October 1924 .. 
let December 1921.. 
1st November 1926 
13th December 1925 
26th Ootober 3926 . 
13th October 1927 . 
llt.h Ootober 1927 . 
13th October 1928 . 
14th Ootober 1928 . 
9th Ootober 1929 , 


Number of shares taken.— 


amount 

Date. 

Amount 

taken. 

repaid. 

RS. 


RS. 

100 

6th May 1920 

101) 

160 

15th January 1920 .. 

150 

60 

30th June 1921 

60 

40 

loth August 1921 .. 

40 

150 

20th February 1922 

150 

60 

2lst July 1922 

60 

40 

18th November 1922 

40 

150 

1 7th March 1923 .. 

150 

100 

17th March 1924 .. 

90 

160 

29th September 1924 

10 

100 

6th November 1924 

80 

150 

7th November 1924 

40 

100 

Do. 

30 

160 

26t.li October 1925 .. 

100 

150 

6th November 1925 

.. 160 

160 

21 et October 1926 

160 

100 

11th October 1927 .. 

.. . 100 

100 

Do. 

150 

150 

llth October 1928 .. 

100 

250. 

13th October 1928 ,. 

150 


6th Ootober 1929 .. 
6th October 1929 

100 

150 



30th January 1919 ,. .. 10 

27th March 1920 .. .. 16 


25 


(3) Kamma, agriculturist — 
Date. 


9th February 1918.. 
29th March 1918 .. 

23rd January 1919 .. 
21st March 1919 .. 

20 th January 1920 .. 
31st March 1920 
7th January 1921 
30th March 1922 
13th January 1923 ... 
26th February 1925 
18th January 1926 ., 
3rd February 1926., 
16th February 1926.. 
11th August 1926 .. 

29th Augusi; 1926 . . 

28th Septem her 1926 
30th December 1926.. 
10th January 1927 ... 
29th January 1927 .. 


Amount 

taken. 

as. 


Date. 


Amount 

repaid. 

KS. A. 


150 

14t.h Ootober 1918 

130 

0 

50 

8th November 1918 

20 

0 

ISO 

26th December 1918 

60 

0 

60 

17th December 1919 

100 

0 

200 

16th January 1920 

60 

0 

100 

Do. 

., 50 

0 

200 

llth June 1921 

161 

9 

375 

21st Maroh 1922 ,. 

38 

7 

100 

Do. 

100 

0 

200 

Do. 

.. 200 

0 

140 

12th June 1926 .. 

240 

0 

300 

10th June 1925 

135 

0 

60 

5th September 1926 

63 

0 

60 

23rd December 1926 

47 

0 

24 

Do. 

200 

0 

20 

24th July 1926 ,. 

M0 

0 

100 

Do. 

36 

0 

,. 1,200 

llth November 1926 

.. 262 

0 

354 

Do, 

20 

a 
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Date. 

Amount , 

taken. Da<e - 

Amount 

repaid. 

20fh October 1927 ,. 

160 

28th November 1927 

EB. 

.. 63 

Do. 

60 

29th November 1927 

37 

10th January 1928 

1,300 

' Do. 

64 

11th April 1928 

1,600 

llth April 1928 ,. 

.. 354 

2nd Maroh 1929 

31 

Do. 

.. 1,136 

Number of shares taken— 

8th January 1918 . . 


26th December 1928 
27th December 1928 
12th Maroh 1929 .. 

22nd Mnroh 1929 

21st March 1929 .. 

Do. 

60 

. 140 

.. 730 

31 

.. 670 

.. 1,600 

20 

31st March 1920 

4 , 

a « » » i » 

.. 10 

7th January 1921 .. 

, , 

* • i . , , 

20 

17th October 1926 

, , 

• . . ♦ . « 

92 

29th January 1927 .. 


• ♦ , , , 

38 

4th April 1927 


. , , , , t 

2 

25th May 1927 


. . 

.. 2 

20th August 1927 ,. 


. . . . 

14 


198 

Taken bD.uk ., 82 

116 


The description of six families which are involved in debt are given 
below: — 

( 1 ) Kamrna, agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 300—Pro-note from a Vaisya of tho village at Re. 1-0-6 
per cent per month for family expenses. 

(2) Rupees 400—Pro-note from an oil-monger of the village at Re, 1-0-6 
per cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

(8) Rupees 1,000—Pro-tiote from a vakil of Rajahmundry at Ro, 1 
per cent per month for family expenses. 

(4) Rupees 6,000—Mortgage from Land Mortgage Bank, Almuru, 
at 12 annas per cent per month, this was taken in the name of himself and his 
two major sons—each Rs. 2,000—though all are living jointly. This amount 
was borrowed for the liquidation of prior debts. 

(5) Rupees 170—Pro-note from Nelloi-c man at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for family expenses. 

(6) Rupees 750—Surety loan from the co-operative credit society at 
12 annas per cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

About four years back ho purchased land about 4i acres for about Rs. 4,600 
and about three years back he purchased another extent of about 2J acres 
for about Rs. 2,800. He sold an extent of a different plot of about 1 acre 
20 cents about two years back for about Rs. 1,200. He purchased the 
abovementioned two plots by borrowing money from other persons and selling 
that he was not able to liquidate the debt except by selling away a 
part of his land—which he did partly by selling acre 1-20 cents for 
Rs. 1,200—he and his two major sons mortgaged the lands in the land 
mortgage bank for Rs. 6,000 and thus liquidating the prior debts made on 
account of purchase of land. 

Of the remaining debts, lie borrowed about two years, back the sums of 
Rs, 600, Rs. 170 and Rs, 1,000 to meet the marriage expenses of his sou’s 
daughter who was married with a dowry of Rs. 2,000; the amount of 
Rs. 400 was taken for agricultural expenses two years back; and the amount 
of Rs. 750 was also taken for the same purpose last year; the debt in 
the society he is repaying every year and taking fresh loan every year 
and he has increased it from Rs. 200 to Rs. 750, ‘ 
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His family consists of six males of 60, 30, 25, 8, 7, 1 years and four 
females of 50, 25, 20, 10 years. The three male adults do cultivation work 
and all the others are dependents. They do not do any other work; and 
there is no other income. 


Total value i f all his 
property. 

Debts. 

Hia annual income. 

His annual 
expenditure. 

as. 

as. 


ns. 

as. 

Lands .. 29,000 

House .. 6,000 

Cattle .. l,ooo 

Jewellery .. 600 

6,000 

1,000 

300 

400 

170 

760 

Lands, wet , 
„ dry . 

. 1,600 
300 

I>ancU 660 

Family ., 600 

35,500 

8,820 


1,800 

1,160 


So he has got a net saving of about Rs. 650 per annum. But his family 
is a joint ore with sons, daughter-in-law and grandchildren and he is 
likely to have some religious functions to he celebrated now and then. 
And it is possible for him to liquidate the. land mortgage bank debt by 
repaying in instalments without further incurring any debt if there aro no 
unusual items of expenditure. He has got 4 acres of land in Chintalur 
village in the name of his wife. There is an attempt now to sell away 
that land to his son-in-law and to liquidate a portion of the debts, 

(2) A Brahman, inamdar .— 

His present debts are - 

(1) Rupees 700- -Pro-note from a Brahman money-lender of Rajah- 
mundry at Re. I per cent per month for expenses, in connexion with a 
rice mill. 

(2) Rupees 500—Pro-note from a Brahman money-lender of Rajah- 
mundry at Re. 1 per cent per month for expenses in connexion with a rice 
mill. 

(3) Rupees 400—Pro-note from a Vaisya money-lender of Rajahmundry 
at Re. 1 per cent per month for lice mill. 

(4) Rupees 1,000—Pro-noce from a Vaisya money-lender of this village 
at Re. 1 iter month per cent for the rice mill. 

(5) Rupees 200—Pro-note from Brahman money-lender of this village 
at Ro. 1 per cent per month for the mill. 

(6) Rupees 1,800--Mortgage loan from the Co-operative Credit Society’ 
Alamuru. at Re. 0-12-6 per month per cent for the mill. 


He started v,wo small vice mills with a capital of about Rs. 15,000. He 
sold a portion of his lands, i.e., about 4 acres in Jonnada village for about 
Rs. 5,000 two years back and a portion of his land, i.e.., about acres 0-20 conts 
last year for about Rs. 5,000 and about 3 acres in Penikeru alxiut two years 
back for about Rs. 3.000. With these sale amounts he could have the 
initial capital. And tor the working expenses of the mill he has to contract 
the abovementioned dehts. The mill is not paying him much at present 
as he has got many difficulties by way of not getting proper licences for 
the same. A detailed history of the mill was given in the chapter on 
industries. He contracted all the abovementioned pro-note debts within 
the past two years and has not liquidated any portion of the same till 
now. He had a surety loan of about Rs. 201)' in the co-operative credit 
society in the beginning and it is now a mortgage loan with a debt of 
Rs. 1,800. 


His family consists of five males of 40. 9, 6, 3 and 1 years and four 
females of 38, 30, 12, 6 years. He is the only earning member and all 
the. others are his dependents. He gets about' Rs. 250 by way of lease 

1-21 
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amounts on 5 acres of land leased out and about—ISO on his lime garden 
ol about 2 acres and about Its. 600 on the average from the mill. 


Total value of his 
properties. 

Total debts. 

His annual income. 

His annual 
expenditure. 


RS. 

as. 


as. 

rs. 

Land 

. 10,000 

700 

Lands 

.. 400 

Family ,, £00 

House 

3,000 

£00 

Mills (net) 

600 

Cattle 

200 

400 



Jewellery 

2,000 

1,000 




Mills 

15,000 

200 






1,800 




Total . 

30,200 

4,600' 


1,000 


He has 

got a net saving of about Rs. 500 per annum. The interest which 

he has to 

pay every 

year on the pro-note and 

mortgages 

is: — 

On pio-notes 

.. 2,800 

(Prinoi pal.) 

336 

(Interest), 

On mortgages 

1,800 

( do. ) 

162 

(do.) 


Total interest .. 498 


So his net saving is just sufficient to meet the interest on his debts. But 
if the mills are to work properly he may have greater income than Rs, 600 
per year on them. It is only when he realizes greater profits on the mills 
there is possibility of redeeming the debts without selling any portion of 
his remaining land. It is said that he is trying to dispose of a portion 
of his land by sale in order to get rid of the present debts. 

(3) Kajm, agriculturist .— 

His present debts— 

(1) Rupees 1,000—Mortgage in the Land Mortgage Bank, Alamuru, 
at 12 annas per cent per month for liquidation of his prior debts. 

(2) Rupees 100—Surety loan from the Co-operative Credit Society, 
Alamuru, for family expenses. 

(3) Rupees 500—Mortgage from a Brahman money-lender of Dowlaish- 
waram at Re. 1 per cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

He purchased an aero of land about an year back for Rs. 1,100. He 
borrowed the amount from the land mortgage bank saying that he wanted 
to liquidate prior debts but he used it for the purchase of land. 

His friend was in some pecuniary trouble on account of the pressure of 
the co-operative credit society and he helped him by paying Rs. 1,000; he 
borrowed Rs. 1,000 on mortgage and helped his friend about three years 
back; for this debt his friend is responsible; that friend repaid Rs. 500 and 
the mortgage debt was liquidated to an amount of Rs. 500 and the remain¬ 
ing amount of Rs. 500 remains as debt. It, was borrowed ostensibly for 
agricultural expenses but actually for helping his friend who was in trouble. 
So he is paying interest to the mortgagee and his friend is responsible for 
the payment of the principal and not for the interest. 

His family consists of six males of 60, 35, 12, 8, 4, 2 years and four 
females of 50, 30, 10, 1 yearn. The two males adults are doing cultivation; 
all others are dependents; the boy of 12 years is studying in Kothuru 
Middle School. ‘ ' 


The total value of the 
property. 

His debts. 

His annual income. 

His annual 
expenditure. 


ns. 

ns. 

B9. 

RS. 

Lands 

8 000 

1,000 

Lands ., 600 

Lands .. 200 

House 

1,000 

100 


Family .. 400 

Cattle 

500 

500 


Jewellery, etc. 

600 




Total ., 10,000 

1,600 


800 




His annual income is almost equal to his annual expenditure. Out of 
the debt of Rs. 1,600 he has to pay only 1,100. He has to liquidate Its. 1,000 
on instalment system; the instalment is nearly Rs. 100 per year. This 
he. can liquidate out of the income by second crop cultivation or by raising 
plantain tope cultivation. 


(4) Kamma, agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 100—Pro-note from a ryot of the village at Re. 1-9-0 
per cent per month for family expenses. 

(2) Rupees 560—Pro-notes from a Kamma ryot of the village at 
Re. 1-9-0 per cent per month for the marriage expenses. 

(3) Rupees 400—Surety loan from the co-operative credit society 
for payment of taxes at 12 annas per cent per month. 

(4) Rupees 1,260—Mortgage loan from the co-operative credit society at 
12 annas per cent per month for the liquidation of prior debts. 


He took a loan from the society for about Rs. 2,500 about three years 
back for the purchase of a land of about acre 1-30 cents for about Rs. 2,000 
and for' other agricultural needs. He has been repaying tile debt in instal¬ 
ments and has reduced-tlid debt to society to an amount of Rs. 1,600. He 
took loans of Rs. 100 and Rs. 550 about two years back for the expenses 
in connexion with the marriage of his sister. He took Rs. 400 from the 
co-operative credit society for the payment of taxes. 

He raised turmeric and plantain tope in an extent of 80 cents and one 
ucre respectively and he would have fetched a profit of about Rs. 500 this 
year on account of the yield of turmeric and plantain but unfortunately 
for him the heavy gale of wind in the month of October caused serious 
damage to the crop and tho yield of turmeric and plantains will be about 
Rs. 250 only. He cultivates acres 2-60 cents of his own land and 5 acres 
of cowle land with wet paddy; and on it ho gets net income of about 
Rs. 250. He also gets about Rs. 200 per year from 1 Kolagaram ’ as he auc¬ 
tioned the right of measurment and weighment of all commodities in the 
village. 

His family consists of two males of 35, 2 years and three females of 
50, 28, 3 years. The male adult is the only earning member and the others 
are dependents 


Total value ot his 
properties. 

llis debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual 

expenditure. 

RS. 

RS. 


K8« 

BS, 

Lands ,. 4,200 

100 

Lands 

900 

Lands .. 600 

House .. 200 

Cattle .. 200 

Jewellery .. 200 

650 

400 

1,260 

Kolagaram. 

200 

Family .. 200 

Total .. 4,800 

2,810 


1,100 

800 


He has got a net saving of about Rs. 300 per annum and he can liquidate 
his debts by paying in instalments without selling his land. 

( 5 ) Settibalji, agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 150—Surety loan from the Co-operative Credit Society, 
Alamuru, at 12 annas per cent per month for the purchase of cattle and 
cart. 

(2) Rs. 200—-Mortgage at Re. 1 from a Brahman of this village for 
agricultural expenses. 

(3) Rupees 150—Pro-note at Re. 1 from Settibalji of Nelaturu village 
for family expenses. 

(4) Rupees 50—Pro-note at Re. 1 from an oil-monger of Alamuru for 
family expenses. 

(5) Rupees 25—Pro-note at Re. 1 from a Kamma of Jonnada for 
family expenses. 
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He purchased a cart aud two bulls about two years back for about Rs. 200. 
He uses them for both cultivation and for hire also. He earns about 
Its. 100 per year by hire. He increased debt of the society from Rs. 50 
at the beginning to Rs. 150 now. The remaining debts be contracted during 
the past two years as he was not able to pay the lease amounts to the 
owners of the land which he was cultivating as tenant; the amounts of 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 50 are arrears in payment of lease amount and so he 
executed a mortgage and a pro-note in favour of the lessors. He was 
repaying the debt due to the society after the harvest time and taking the 
fresh loan again at the commencement of agricultural operations. 

His family consists of four males of 30, 10, 7 and 4 years and two females 
of 25 and 1 years. The male adult and the female adult do cultivation 
work in their fields ; others depend on them; the male adult drives his 
double bullock cart on hire also. He owns aero 1-60 cents and cultivates 
cowle laud of 6 acres also. 


Total value of his 

Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual 


properties. 





expenses. 



RS. 

as. 


as. 


K8. 

Lands 1'60 acres. 

1,600 

150 

Lands 

.. 600 

Lands .. 

200 

House 

400 

200 

Cart 

.. loo 

Lease 

< 

Cattle 

200 

150 



ainoiMs. 

’ 300 



i 50 



Family .. 

200 



i 25 





Total .. 

2,200 

575 


700 


i 700 


So, his anuual income and his annual expenditure are almost equal 
and he is not able to liquidate any portion of his debt unless lie gets good 
second crop yield when canals arc opened for second crop cultivation. 

(6) Adi-Andlira, agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 200—Mortgage in Land Mortgage Bank, Alamuru, at 12 
annas per cent per month for liquidation of prior debts. 

(2) Rs. GO —Surety loan from the Field Labour Co-operative Socioty for 
liquidation of prior debts, at Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

(3) Rupees 10—Surety loan from the Field Labour Society for 
liquidation of prior debts at Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

(4) Rupees 9—Surety loan from the Field Labour Society for family 
expenses at Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

(5) Rupees 5—Surety loan from the Field Labour Society for the 
purchase of food-stuifs at Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

He purchased land of 4.0 cents for about Rs. 200 from his brother 
about an year back; so he borrowed a sum of Rs. 200 by mortgaging his 
land iu the land mortgage bank. He owns a land of acre 1-10 cents and 
is doing cultivation of cowle land of acres 2-50 cents also. He borrowed 
the other sums for cultivation expenses and for family expenses. 

His family consists of two males of 40 and 25 years, and five females 
of 60, 30, 30, 25, 15 years. All persons except the female of 60 years 
do cultivation and coolie work. By coolie, all the members earn together 
about Rs. 200. 


Total value of his 

Debts. 

properties. 

B3. 

BS. 

Land .. 1,100 

200 

House ,, 100 

50 

Cattle .. loo 

10 

Jewellery .. 100 

9 


5 

Total .. 1,400 

274 


Annual inoorne. 

Annual 

expenditure. 


ES. 


RS. 

Lands 

,. 300 

Cultivation. 

100 

Coolie 

200 

Lease 

125 



Family 

300 


500 

- 

525 


Here also the annual income is almost equal to the annual expenditure. 
He can liquidate the debt by doing more work as coolie and by raising 
second crop cultivation in the second crop season. 
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(7) Washerman — l)hobi profession and agriculture .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 100—Pro-note from a weaver of Alamuru at Re. 1-9-0 per 
cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

(2) Rupees 100—Surety loan from the co-operative credit society 
at 12 annas per cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

Last year lie got profit by raising plantain tope and got jewels about 
Rs. 100 for his wife. He contracted a debt of Rs. 100 on pro-note and 
gave the same amount on pro-note to another individual, as that individual 
could not get a loan directly from any one; hence this debt of Rs. 100 is 
not actually his. As regards the debt of Rs. 100 from the co-operative 
credit society he repays the amount to the society every year and takes 
fresh loan. 

His family consists of three males of 80, 30, 7 years and three females 
of 60, 25, 1 years. The male adult of 30 years and the female adult of 
2.5 years are the only earning members and others are dependents. 

He has got four acres of inam land and cultivates one acre of cowle 
land also. 

Total value of bis propeity. Debts. Annual income. Annual expenditure. 

ns. es. es. es. 

Lands .. .. 300 100 Lauds ., .. 375 Lands .. .. 100 

(Inam land; only 100 Caste-profession .. 100 Lease .. .. 60 

right of enjoy- family .. ..250 

ment he has got.) 

House .. .. 500 

Cattle ■ .. 60 

Jewellery ,, ., loo 

960 200 476 400 


He has a net saving of Rs. 75 per year, he can very easily liquidate., 
his portion of the debt of Rs. 100 and be is investing any available excess 
income at present in jewellery. 

Investment habit .—The ryots of this village and of the neighbouring 
villages generally invest their moneys in the purchase of lands and some¬ 
times in the making of jewellery. The tendency is to purchase land even 
by contracting debts, specially whon a land adjacent to bis land is going to 
be sold. An amount of Rs. 43,633 was invested for the purchase of land 
in the village to an extent of acres 38-63 cents by the villagers of Alamuru 
during the fasli 1338; there may be some more cases of such investment in 
the purchase of lands in other villages; such cases will be few as the ryot 
does not generally wish to go far away from his existing land; there is 
a case of purchase of land during fasli 1338 in Jonnada village at a distance 
of about one mile from the village; the extent is acre 1-30 cents and the 
purchase money is Rs. 1,300. Village site -of an extent of about acre 0-17 
was purchased by the residents of the village for Rs. 2,015 during fasli 1338. 

Also, some persons invest their moneys on giving loans on pro-notes and 
mortgages; and this information was given in the table on page 3 
of this chapter. It shows that the ryots of the village have advanced about 
Rs. 11,101 on pro-notes and mortgages, etc., thus getting interest from 
the borrowers. 

No figures could be obtained for the investment made in the purchase 
or making of jewellery. 

It is ascertained from the local post office that no postal cash certificates 
were purchased by any residents in the village during the past three years. 

The postal savings bank account shows that in 1926-27 an amount of 
Rs. 6,804-13-6 was deposited, that in 1927-28 an amount of Rs. 11,280-13-0 
was deposited and in 1928-29 an amount of Rs. 7,729-14-6 was deposited. 
Most of these deposits are teachers in schools, officials and inamdars 
and only two or three ryots. The postal savings bank account is not 
popular with the ryots mostly because of the low interest paid by the bank 
when compared to their other transactions. 
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There are deposits in the local co-operative credit society, Field Labour 
Society and the Co-operative Central Bank at Ramaehandrapur; the. figures 
are given below as they stood on 1st October 1929. 

Co-operative Credit Society— 

. kh. a, p, 

(1) Current deposits .. .. .. .. 22 8 1 

(2) Fixed deposits . 39,367 8 u 

(3) Savings .. .. .. .. 1,289 4 5 

Alumnru Branch of the Ramaohandrapur Co-operative Central Bank — 


ES. A. E, 

(1) Current deposits .. 37,379 7 0 Includes all the villages in its 

area of operations, 

(2) Fixed deposits .. 26,000 0 0 

(3) Savings deposits . 160 0 0 

Field Labour Co-operative Credit Society— 

(1) Fixed deposits .. Ks. 1,200 


■Land mortgage hunk .— 

(1) Debentures.—Rs. 1,20,200 (includes all villages in its area of opera¬ 
tions). 

Here also, most of the depositors in the co-operative credit society, in 
Alamuru Branch of the Co-operative Central Bank and in land mortgage bank 
are Brahmans and inamdars; few ryots have taken advantage of this deposit 
system. But in the Field Labour Society the members, i.e., the Adi-Andhras 
are the depositors and tho amount so deposited is their savings out of lanka 
cultivation. 

The share capital of the different societies are as follows: — 

its. 

Co-operative society . 9,737 

Alamuru Branch of the Co-operative Central Bank — 

(1) From members of Alamuru village . 950 

(2) From Alamuru Co-operative Society . 6,000 

Land mortgage bank all villages .17,140 

Adi-Andhra Field Labour Society .. 313 

Settibalija Co-operative Society .1. ... . 100 

The share capital in the societies is not a deposit out of savings from 
the ryots, it is a compulsory deposit for tho ryot to take a loan; hut 
the ryot gets interest on these share capital. 
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PEDAPALLA VILLAGE, RAMACHANDRAPUR TALUK. 


C'HAFTiSK 1. 


General. 


Introductory .—Pedapalla is a village in Ramaehandrapur taluk, East 
Godavari district. The district is mainly divided into delta, uplands, 
upper agency and lower agency. Delta is again divided into eastern 
delta and central delta. Eastern delta comprises the taluks of Rama- 
ohandrapur and Cocanada. And Ramaehandrapur taluk is situated 
between the left bank of the Goutami, a branch of the Godavari and the up¬ 
land portion of the district, the taluk is intersected by five canals which are 
used both’ for irrigation and navigation. From these canals, a good 
number of irrigation channels are branched off for the irrigation of the 
fields. So, almost all the wet cultivation in the main portion of the taluk 
is due entirely to the waters of the Godavari. Pedapalla is also a village 
similarly situated in the deltaic portion of the taluk. It is bounded on 
the north by Modukuru and Gummileru, on the east by Pinapalla, on the 
south by Chintalur and on the west by Alamuru. (See the combined plan * 
of the Villages of Alamuru, Pedapalla and Penikeru.) All the villages on 
the boundary of Pedapalla village are delta villages, i.e., villages irrigated 
by the waters of the Godavari by means of canals and irrigation channels. 
Goutami, an important branch of the Godavari, is about two miles on its 
south. As the whole village is irrigated hv the Godavari water, there is no 
dry cultivation and all the fields and lands are low-lving and marshy. 

ACS. 

Area — 

The area of the village ,. J. .. .. .. 691 48 

The area of the village site or gramakantam ,, .. 20-87 

The area of Adi-Andhrapaili (this is adjacent to theV 
main gramakantam whiob is separated by earthen 
road) .j 


2-11 (Malapalli:. 
0-46 (Madigapalli). 


The area of five tanks (not used for irrigation) ., ., 11-02 

The area of other porambokes .. .. .. ,, 43-07 

The area of assessed waste. 1-97 

Therefore the area of cultivable land .. .. ,, 61T38 


Out of acres 611-38 of cultivable land, only acre 0-60 is high-level land 
used for raising cattle-sheds; there is no land, for raising dry cultivation. 

The area of cultivable land is 88 per cent of the total ayacut of the 
village. 

Of the extent of acres 611-38 fit for cultivation, Government jirayati 
land is acres 2-68 dry and acres 357 -40 wet and inam land is acres 257 -30, 
all wet. 

Of the acres 2-68 registered as dry, only acre 0-60 is actually dry and 
the remaining extent of acres 2-08 is used for wet cultivation. 


Population.—The population of the village aooording to the- 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Census of 1911 

723 

808 

1,531 

Census of 1921 .. .. 

750 

781 

1,531 

Census prepared now for the present 
investigation 

737 

791 

1,628 


Not printed 
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The following are the figures of births and deaths during the paBt years: 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Number of deaths due 
to epidemics. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Males 

Females. 

Total, 

1906 

27 

26 


21 

20 

41 


1907 

27 

27 

64 

24 

14 

38 


1908 

30 

31 

61 

21 

13 

36 


1909 

38 

33 

71 

20 

21 

41 


1910 

21 

30 

51 

19 

31 

60 


1911 

25 

25 

50 

19 

17 

36 


1912 

27 

26 

k*k 

27 

28 

55 


1913 

33 

33 

66 

13 

16 

29 


1914 

34 

27 

61 

24 

34 

68 

Three deaths due to 








cholera. 

1915 

34 

27 

61 

35 

37 

72 

Fourteen deathsdue 








to smallpox and 








three deaths due to 








cholera. 

1916 

25 

36 

KM 

23 

24 

47 


1917 

34 

29 

63 

18 

17 

35 


1918 

28 

26 

54 

46 

f-\ 34 

80 

Thirty deaths due to 








cholera. 

1919 

29 

16 

44 

33 

19 

62 



39 

32 

71 

16 

18 

34 


1921 

34 

43 

77 

23 

24 

47 


1922 . 

37 

31 

68 

82 

37 

69 

One due to small- 

1923 

38 

33 

71 

37 

27 

64 

Seven due to small- 

1924 

31 

36 

67 

14 

26 

40 

jpOK, 

One due to small- 








pox. 

1925 

28 


58 

18 

15 

33 

Three due to Small- 








pox. 

1926 

34 

44 

78 

18 

27 

45 


1927 

33 

30 

63 

26 

31 

57 

Two due to cholera. 

1928 

36 

34 

70 


31 

61 

One due to oholera. 

1929 (up to 24th 

20 

23 

43 

16 

16 

31 


September 








1929). 









It is seen that the village was severely affected by epidemic diseases of 
cholera and smallpox during the years 1915 and 1918. There is no varia¬ 
tion in population according to the census of 1911 and of 1921; and the 
variation in the figures of population according to the census of 1921 and 
according to the present census is very small and calls for no comment. 
Any increase or decrease in population during the successive years is due 
mostly to the increase or decrease in births or to the decrease or increase 
in deaths and is not due to any causes of emigration or immigration or to 
any other extraordinary reasons. 

- The area of the village is 091 '48 acres; the population of the village 
is 1,528 or 1,531 according to the previous census. 

Therefore density of population per square mile according to the present 
census (1 square mile is equal to 640 acres) is 1,414. 

Density of population of the village according to the census of 1921 is 
1,416. 

Density of population of Ramachandrapur taluk according to the census 
of 1921 is 881. 

Density of population of East Godavari district (plains) according to 
the census of 1921 is 578. 
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Density of population of Madras Presidency according to tlie census 
of 1921 is 297. 

Density of population of Penikevu village according to the present 
census is 863, 

Density of population of Alninurn village according to the present 
census is 899. 

It is seen that the village of Pedapalia is one of the most densely popu¬ 
lated villages of Ramaehandrapur taluk which is one of tlio thickly 
populated taluks in the Presidency. 

There are 278 families in the village. The average members in a family 
are 2-6 males. 2-9 females and 5-5 both sexes. They are arranged below 
eastewar : — 


Caste. 

N umber 
of 

families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahmans .. 


13 

50 

52 

102 

Kapus 


26 

73 

83 

166 

Kammas 


84 

248 

262 

500 

Komatis ( Vaisyas) 


9 

28 

30 

58 

Telilu (oil-mongers) ,. 


2 

4 

6 

10 

.Jangam (tailor) 


1 

3 

2 

6 

Kamsali (Viswabrahman) 


8 

19 

21 

40 

Sali (Karnibathula, weaving) 


12 

33 

32 

65 

Muhammadans 


8 

16 

26 

41 

Washers 


12 

26 

29 

65 

Barbers 


4 

6 

7 

13 

Yerukala 


1 

2 

1 

3 

Settibaliias ,. 


53 

127 

137 

264 

Malas 


34 

76 

86 

161 

Madigas 


12 

28 

27 

55 


Total .. 

278 

737 

791 

1,528 


There are 84 Kamnia families, 53 Settibalija families and 25 Kapu fami¬ 
lies; these are the chief agricultural families and they form the greatest 
number in the village. There are 13 Brahman families; they are a leisurely 
class; two of them are petty zemindars, the others arc inamdars; they do 
not cultivate the lands; they lease out the lands and live upon the lease 
amounts. There are nine Vaisva families; they do potty trade in the vil¬ 
lage by selling sundry domestic articles in retail to the residents; they do 
not cultivate any lands. There are two oil-mongers; they live by extracting 
gingelly oil out of gingelly by means of oil mill and selling it to the people; 
one of them also cultivates others’ lands. There are 34 Mala families and 
12 Madiga families; they live hv doing coolie work and by being farm- 
servants to the high-caste ryots. Of the eight Viswabrahman families, four 
do carpentry and four do goidsmithery, but one of them owns lands and 
does cultivation also. Of the 12 Sali or Kurilibathula families, nine do 
weaving of cloths, one does agriculture, one labour and one medicine. Of 
the eight Muhammadan families, two are inamdars, two do agriculture, 
one labour and three music at the time of marriages and other communal 
occasions. The Jangam family does tailoring. The washers, barbers and 
the Yerukala do their respective caste professions; Init seven of the washers 
and three of the barbers own in am lands and cultivate them. 

Except the eight Muhammadan families, all the other families mav be 
considered to he Hindu families. There are no proper Christian families. 
Borne of the Adi-Andlrras say that they have taken up ‘ Matliam i.e., 
Christianity hut they are more allied to Hindu than to Christians; they are 
therefore classed as Adi-Andhras and Adi-Dravidas; and they are almost all 
labourers. 

1—22 
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Tire population may be divided as follows: 


— 

Families. 

Fer 

cent. 

Males. 

Per 
cent. 

Females. 

Per¬ 

cent, 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

1. Agricultural classes, 
i.e,, Kammas, Ka- 
pns and Settibalijas. 

162 

58 

1 

448 ; 

66 

m 

i 

60 1 

920 

60 

2. .Field labouring 

classes, ie., Malas, 
Madigas, and Teru- 

kala. 

17 

17 

105 

14 

114 

14 

219 

14 

3, Artizan classes, i.e., 

V is wabrahmans, 
ICarnabathula 
(weavers), Washers, 
Barbers, Jimgams. 

37 

1 

13 

87 

12 

91 

12 

178 

12 

4. Trading classes Vai- 
eyas, and Oil-mon¬ 
gers. 

11 

4 

32 

4 

36 

4 

68 


6. Leisurely classes, i.e., 
Brahmans. 

13 

6 

50 

7 

62 

7 

102 

7 

fi. Others, i.e,, Muham¬ 
madans. 

Total ., 

8 

3 

15 

2 

26 

3 

41 

3 


V? 


m 

791 


1,628 



According to the above figures it is seen that the agricultural families 
and the agriculturists form 58 per cent and 60 per cent of the total uumhei 
of families and of the total population respectively. Though they are all 
classed aS agriculturists, there are some among them who take up Inborn 
in others’ lands on wages in addition to the cultivation of their own lands. 
Hence, though the families of the field labouring classes and their popula¬ 
tion are respectively 17 per cent and 14 per cent, some more families and 
some local persons of the agricultural classes have to he included. It may¬ 
be added here that almost all the Settibalijas in this village are actual 
tillers of the soil though they take up field labour whenever possible: they 
are therefore included here under agriculturists though this class is included 
under labouring classes in the district classification, 


Again the population of the village is divided agewur amongst the 
several communities of the village. They are shown in a table below: — 


-- 

0- 

-10. 

10- 

- 16 . 

16- 

-20. 

Above 20 . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

CO 

8 

"rt 

a 

V 

Pn 

Males. 

CO 

<X> 

1 

o 

Pq 


Females. 

Kapus .. 


19 

21 

13 

5 

10 

15 


42 

K&minag 


78 

76 

2o 

18 

26 

26 

124 

132 

Settibalijas 


40 

42 

13 

4 

13 

17 

61 

74 

Malas .. 


27 

23 

2 

3 

9 

13 

37 

47 

MadigaB 


12 

7 

1 

2’ 

4 

4 

11 

14 

Yerukala 



, , 

1 

, , 



1 

1 

Viswabrahmans 


9 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

14 

Kavnabatbula (weavers) 


9 

7 

5 

1 

3 

4 

16 

20 

Washers 


6 

8 

4 


2 

3 

14 

18 

Barbers ,, .. ., 


, , 

1 

1 

1 


2 

5 

3 

Jangam .. 


, , 

1 

1 


1 

§ , 

1 

1 

Y aisy as,, 

• * 

6 

12 

6 

3 

4 

3 

14 

12 

Oilmongers 


. , 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 


, . 

Brahmans 


13 

10 

9 

6 

5 

9 

23 

28 

Muhammadans 


6 

6 


4 

•• 

6 

10 

11 

Total 


223 

218 

77 

48 

81 

108 

866 

417 





































They ure shown below in percentages :— 


— 

Total. 

0—10. 

10- 

-16. 

15— 

-20. 

Above 20. 

u 

£ 

a 

d 

\ % 

Q> 

rO 

S 

P 

Per cent. 

fe 

a 

d 

to 

Per cent. 

u 

& 

c 

<D 

© 

% 

\ * 

* ! 

o> 

r* 1 

a ! 

d 

y A 

<S> 

<o 

<i> 

Pd 

Males .. 

737 

223 




81 



49 

Females 

791 

218 

■pi 



108 



62 

Total .. 

1,628 

411 


125 

8 

189 

12 

773 

51 


They arc shown below under agricultural classes and non-agricultural 
classes: — 


— 

03 

01 

s 

Jju 

H 

, <- 

Pr 

Total. 

0—10. 

to 

01 

£ 

1 

o 

jto 

tft 

01 

"eS 

s 

V 

1 

© 

£ 

'13 

l 

Per cent. 

Agricultural classes .. 

4 JR 1 

472 

920 

137 

31 

139 

29 

276 

30 

Non-agrioultural 

289 

319 

608 

86 

30 

79 

26 

165 

27 

classes. 





j 






— 

10—15. 

15—20, 

Males. 

Per cent. 

s' 

1 

© 

Per cent. 

Total. 

o3 ! 

O 1 

R-i 

1 

FM | 

to 

<y 

% 

Per cent. 

Females. 

Per cent. | 

'd 

-4-» 

© 

eh 

cf 

a> 

© 

'Ll 

Agricultural olnsses 

Non-agricultural classes ,. 

46 

31 

10 

11 

27 

21 


73 

62 

8 

9 

49 

32 

11 

11 

68 

60 

12 

15 

107 

82 

* 

12 

14 


— 

Above 20. 

s 

OJ 

'd 

S • 

Per cent. 

a Q 

V 

rt 

a 

w 

Per oent. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Agricultural classes 

Non-agricultural classes 

216 

140 

43 

48 

248 

169 

53 

53 

464 

309 

50 

60 


Males above the age of 15 fake part in cultivation and they are the actual 
cultivators c.f the soil; children of the agriculturists below the age of 15 
years assist their parents or guardians in taking food to the fields or in 
looking after’* cattle. For purposes of agriculture, the age of 15 may be 




















































taken to be the margin for an adult.. Such adults are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table : — 


— 

Total 
number of 
families. 

Total 

males. 

Total 

females. 

Males above 
fifteen 
years. 

Agriculturists classes 

162 


— 

265 

Non-agriculturists classes 

116 


H 

172 


The 472 females and 188 male children below Id years are dependent on 
265 adult male agriculturists. These 205 persons are 29 per cent of the total 
agricultural population and arc 17 per cent of the total population of the 
village. 

Among the non-agriculturists, the Malas. Madigas and Yerukalas are 
shown to he field labourers and earn wages; children below 15 years assist 
their parents or guardians in some light work at home or in the field : — 


-- 

Total 
number of 
families. 

Total 

males. 

Total 

females. 

• 

Males 

above 

fifteen 

years. 

Females 

above 

fifteen 

years. 

Field labourers 

47 


mm 

62 

79 

Others ,. ,, 

69 



110 

140 

Total non-agriculturists 

116 

289 

319 

172 

219 


Among the labouring classes female* above the age of 15 years work as 
coolies. Hence the actual number of labourers may be taken as 141. Tin: 
remaining children 78 are dependent on the wages of these 141 persons. 
These 141 persons are 64: per cent of the total labouring classes and are 
9 per cent of the total population of the village. 

lia'mfutt .—The rainfall during the years 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 as 
noted by the village officers in their village accounts is noted below. But 
when compared to the figures given in Alainuru village where there is 
railigauge and where the figures of rainfall are obtained more accurately, 
these figures seem to he not quite correct. 


— 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

- 

Average. 

January 


0-60 



0-125 

February . 

. , 




, , 

Maroh .. ,. .. .. 

, . 


4 , 



April 

. . 

. . 


1-26 

0-3125 

May 

5-60 

0-50 


1-60 

1 '875 

.1 nne 

100 

4 , 

2-75 

1-00 

1-1875 

Toly . 

6'50 

12-75 

11-26 

9-00 

10-375 

August .. 

600 

3-25 

1-75 

4 f 

2-750 

September 

150 

1-00 

2-50 

5-00 

2-500 

Ootober .. 

12-75 

1-00 


20-50 

8-8125 

November 


, , 

1-00 


0-26 

December 


•- 

• • 

•• 


Total .. 

36-26 

19-00 

20-25 

38-25 

28-175 


As the village is entirely delta and has got full facilities for irrigation, 
ryots do not depend much on rainfall. If the rainfall is heavy, the fields 
are subject to submersion. In October 1928 there was a heavy rainfall and 
the crops suffered partly on account of submersion. The remissions granted 
during the fastis 1884, 1335, 1836, 1337 and .1338 are nil; this shows that 
crops are not seriously adversely affected by any abnormal changes in the 
rainfall but there is some difference in yield in certain portions on account 
of excessive rains or deficient rains. Heavy rain in October 1928 lias 
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partially damaged the crops in low-lying lands; and want of raiu ill 
August 1928 lias not affected the crop much owing to the opening of canals 
and owing to sufficient supply of water in the irrigation channels. 

Facilities in irrigation. —Godavari, more particularly one of its canals, the 
Hank canal, is the main source of irrigation. This canal flows from Dowlaish- 
waraiu anient to Tallarevu lock where it ends itself in a salt creek which 
connects the sea in Hay of Bengal with the Goutami-Godavari at Tannin. 
(Please see East Godavari district plan.*) The Dowlaishwaram anient is 
about 16 miles to the west of the village; and one peculiarity of the Bank 
canal is that it is useful for irrigating the villages lying on its left bank 
only because on its right bank the river Goutami-Godavari is flowing. 

A number of irrigation channels are excavated by the Public Works 
Department from this Bank (-anal. The only two channels which irrigate 
tlie fields of this village are (1.1 Jonmula Pantakalva and (2) Mulastanam 
Paiitakaiva. Jonnada Pantakalva passes from Oliintalur village through 
survey No. 157 of this village between S. Nos. 156 and 158 of this village 
to Pinnpallu village; S. No. 158 is the southernmost survey number of the 
village. Mulastanam Pantakalva passes from Alamuru through survey 
No, 1 of this village between survey No. 182 of this village to Modukuru 
village. Survey No. 1 is the northernmost survey number of the village. 
There are a number of private irrigation bodhies flowing from the above 
two channels to all the fields of the village. 

The extents irrigated by the two channels are: — 


— 

Lj^hayati. 

Inam. 

Total. 


-ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

1. Jonnada Pantakalva 

2. Mulastanam Pantakalva. 

261G9 

92-39 

368-07 

91-23 

1 

Totil ■. i • 

364-08 

267-30 

611-38 


Except acre 0*60 of high-level land, almost the rest of the whole nyacu't 
is being irrigated by canal water during the first crop season. 

If the channels are open during the second crop season, i.e., from 
January to April, second irrigated crop will be raised, Generally dalwa paddy 
and gingelly crops are raised. Gingellv is the most important second crop 
in the village. The channels will he opened by rotation for second crop 
cultivation. Ii the second crop season for fasti 1386, the two channels 
wero open for fasli 1337, the two channels were closed but the ryots were 
permitted to raise irrigated crops other than dalwa paddy, and for fasli 
1338 the two channels were open. 

The extents irrigated during the three fastis 1336, 1337 and 1338 for the 
first crop and second crop are: — 



Fasli 1336. 

Fasli 1337. 

Fasli 1338. 

1st crop. 

2nd crop. 

1st crop. 



2nd crop. 


ACS* 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS, 

Ace. 

Paddy 

608-07 

iy-77 

607-06 


607-68 

1-38 

Hugajfciiiie .. 

1-22 

. , 

0-41 


0-31 


Plantains ,. 



3-31 

, , 

2-86 


Ragi ■ .. 


6-67 


. . 


0-99 

Onions 


4-37 


iVSdH 


15-47 

Hrinjals 


0-11 




2-71 

Gingelly 


206-86 




189-59 

Vain mu ** 






•• 

Total 

609-29 

235-f 8 

610-78 

61 99. 

mm 

210-14 


Not printed. 

































The difference between (510-78 of fasli 1307 and 009-29 of lasli 1.530 jf 
due to the revision of area in resurvey. 

Drinking water .—There are live tanks in the village. One of them «• 
used lor drinking purposes. It is under village panehayat control and it 
receives water from canal. Canal is closed only lor about six weeks. 
Before closure, the tank is filled; after ro-opeumg of the canal, the tank 
receives flesh supply. Hence water is available almost always in the tank. 
Almost all the wells in the village are fresh water noils; most of the house) 
have got wells. Thus there is no need for the villagers to depend on rainfai 
even for drinking purposes. Of tlie remaining tour tanks, one is used by 
washermen and another used by cattle for drinking purposes. 

Drainage facilities .—There are m) proper drainage bodhies or channels 
in the village. During the first crop season, the overflow water of Mula- 
stauam, Jonnada, Renikeru, Kalavuchorla and Alamuru fields flows into tin 
fields of Pedapalla and submerges portions of the blocks .1 and 2 of the 
village which is about 100 acres and partially damages the paddy crop • the 
average, yield in those blocks is generally about two-thirds of the average 
yield in the other blocks of the village. This drainage water in a portion 
of these two blocks 1 and 2 has at present to go from field to field towards 
Pinapalla side and thence to Nallur drain. If proper drainage bodhies art 
excavated in this block, the average yield of paddy may be enhanced by 100 
acres multiplied by 80 kuuchams, i.e., 40 puttie, i.e., by about Rs. 2.000 per 
year. This extent will generally be damaged in the years of more than 
average rain; hut if rain, is just near the average it will not be appreciably 
damaged. 

Transport and coininvnicatiuns. —Doulde-bullock carts are the chief meant 
of transport in this village. There are no boats or train as the village 
is not situated by the side of any canid or railway line. The local, fund road 
from Mandapeta to Alamuru runs to the west of the village at a distance 
of about 4 furlongs from the village. Please see combined plan of the three 
villages of Alamuru, Pedapalla and Peni.keru. There is an earthen road 
connecting this local fund road running from Mandapeta to Alamuru and 
the local fund road, running from Mandapeta to Kapileswarapuram. This 
earthen road starts from Kothuru, hamlet of Alamuru, on the Maiulu- 
petu-Alamuru road to Vedhurmnudi on the Mandupota-Kapileswanipura.nl 
road. This earthen road is laid by the taluk board about seven years back, 
A feeder road for about two furlongs is laid from the village to meet the 
abovementioned earthen road at a distance of about four furlongs from 
Ivothuru its starting point on the local fund Mandapeta-Alamuru road. 
Tlie feeder road was also laid at the time of the living of the earthen road, 
but it was metalled about a year back; and this year the portion of the 
earthen road from Kothuru to Pedapalla limits is being metalled by tilt 
Pedapalla village pancliayat. Hence double-bullock carts can now ply more 
easily from the village to the road running from Mandapeta to Ahummi by- 
going a distance of about six furlongs only on the metalled roads. During 
the past seven years, paddy and passengers were used to be conveyed by 
double-bullock bandies or carts on earthen road with the greatest difficulty 
in the rainy season. If the rain is very heavy and if the earthen road is 
very slippery, people used to convey articles by bags either on heads oi 
shoulders along a footpath running from the village through, the fields to 
Kothuru; this footpath is about four furlongs from tlie village to Kothuru. 
In summer season they used to be conveyed on double-bullock carts through 
the fields by any convenient way to the local fund Maudapeta-Alamuru road. 
Prom this year onwards, there will be a complete connexion of metalled 
roads from the village along the feeder road, thence along the Kotliuvu- 
VodliuruininU road and tlieuce to Mandapeta-Alamuru road. All the pro¬ 
duce that has to be -marketed lias to bo taken first to the M.andapeta- 
Aiamuru road. 

The conveyance charge from the village to Mandapeta-Alamuru road by 
double-bullock bandy of eight bags is one anna per bag; even if carried by 
a man oil liis head or back, the charge is one anna per bag. There is now 
metal stocked on the earthen road within Pedapalla pancliayat limits (sub¬ 
sequently spread). On account of this metal, double-bullock bandies are 
not plying, hence bags are carried by men on their heads. This earthen 
road will bo metalled and opened for regular traffic before the end of this 
year. There is a rice mill at Kothuru (hamlet of Alamuru). A portion of 
the produce of this village is taken to that mill. Some of the Mandapeta 
merchants also purchase the stock in small quautites. The conveyance charge 
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from Kothuru to Mandapeta is two annas per bag by double-bullock carts. 
It is therefore three annas per bag from Pedapalla to Mandapeta. No 
motor lorries are available for transport of commodities. Sometimes paddy 
is being taken to Rajahmundry, viz., Dowlaishwaram and Alamuru by boats 
on Rank canal. The conveyance charges by double-bullock carts from 
Kothuru to Alamuru canal ferry which is about two miles is two annas per 
bag. The conveyance charge from Alamuru ferry to Dowlaishwaram. by 
boat is one anna per bag; 3 pies per bag for loading and unloading in the 
boat; and the conveyance charge from Dowlaishwaram to Rajahmundry by 
double-bullock cart is As, 2-6 per bag. If they take by a double-bullock 
bandy from Kothuru to Rajahmundry on road, the charge is Rs. 4 for a 
double-bullock bandy. 


Charges by double bnllook cart. 

us A c. 

Pedap alia to Kothuru .. 0 8 0 

Kothuru to Rajahmundry 4 0 0 

Total .. I S 0 


Charges by canal and boat. 

es. a. p. 

Pedapalla lo Kothuru by 

cart, .. ,. ..080 

Kothuru to Alamuru ferry 
by cart, ,. .. ..100 

Alamuru ferry lo Dowlai- 
shwarnm ferry by boat.. 0 8 0 

Loading and unloading 

chargee ,. .. ..020 

'Dowlaiahwuvam lo Rajah- 

mundry bv cart .. 14 0 


Total . . 3 6 0 


Ro it is cho&per for produce to lie taken by boat to Rajahmundry than by 
doulile-bnlioek cart direct. In summer bouts do not ply for want of suffi¬ 
cient water in the canals; hence al! produce that goes to Rajahmundry in 
summer must go by road only on dnubltfmi I lock carts. Gingelly and boiled 
rice go to Cocanada by boat via Alamuru, Dowlaishwaram and Cliintapalli 
lock; the extra expenditure is As. 1-6 per bag on boat from Dowlaishwaram 
to Cocanada via Chintnpuili lock and 3 pies per bag for loading and un¬ 
loading at Dowlaishwaram. The conveyance charges for a cartload from 
Pedapalla to Cocanada by the abovementioned route is— 


ns. a, v. 

Pedapalla to Kothuru by cart ... ... ... 08 0 

Kothuru to Alamuru ferry by cart . 10 0 

Loading and unloading at Alamuru ,.. ... 0 2 0 

Alamuru ferry to Dowlaishwaram by boat ... ... 0 8 0 

Loading and unloading at Dowlaishwaram ... ... 0 2 0 

Dowlaisliwjiiani ferry to Cocanada by boat ... ... 0 12 0 


Total .. 


3 0 0 


Only in summer they take cargo to Cocanada by double-bullock carts. 
Much produce of Pinapnlla and Sandliipudi which arc farther than Peda¬ 
palla from tlie Mandapeta-Alamuru road goes through this village to meet 
the Mandapeta-Alamuru road and the Rank canal. 

The nearest railway station is Dwarapudi. It is about ten miles from 
tlie village. Passengers who come by train have to get down at Dwarapudi. 
Dwarapudi is also a mail-halting station. Ruses ply for hire between 
Dwarapudi and Alamuru. Persons who come by train and get down at 
Dwarapudi may get up buses which halt at Kothuru on tlioir way to Ala* 
mum and from Kothuru they have to go to the village on foot or on bandies 
or on palanquins. Kothuru is about a mile from Alamuru, 

If any boiled rice is to be exported from Kothuru mill to Anakapalli 
side, it is taken by double-bullock carts to Dwarapudi station; tlie convey¬ 
ance charge from the mill to Dwarapudi station by the double-bullock cart 
is 4 annas pur bag. 

There is no post office and no telegraph office. Only one post box is 
affixed to the house of a retired sub-assistant surgeon. The postman from 
Alamuru comes to the village at about 8 a.in. every day except on Sunday 
and other postal holidays, delivers all letters, parcels, etc., to the residents 
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and opens the post box and takes away letters, parcels, etc., from the village 
at about 10 a.m. on those days only. The mails are received at Dwara- 
pudi at about 10 a.m, and 6 p.m., those received at Jlwarapudi at about 
6 p.m. are kept back at Pwarapndi till next morning; these and the mails 
received at about 10 a.m. of the next day are despatched together to Ala- 
muni that day; and these mails are delivered at Alamuru the same day 
hut are delivered the next day at Pedapalla. Thus, there is a delay of 
one day in the delivery of mails at Pedapalla. If any person at Poda- 
palla wants to send a telegram he should send it from Alamuru telegraph 
office which is at a distance of about two miles from Pedapalla; if any 
telegram is received by any inhabitant of Pedapalla, it will be despatched 
from Alamuru telegraph office to Pedapalla village either on the same day 
or on the next day according to the early or late hour of its receipt in 
Alamuru telegraph office. 

Education .—The number of Telugu literate persons is 117 out of the total 
population of 1,528. The number of males is 116 and the number of females 
is only one. Even Telugu education among females may be considered to be 
nil in the village. There are only 12 English-knowing males and no 
English-knowing females in the village; of these, two are graduates; one 
is studying in the B.L. class and one has recently set up legal practice at 
Kajahmundry. The members of educated persons among the different com¬ 
munities are given below : — 


—— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Educated 

number. 

Total 

number. 

Per cent. 

Eiueated 

number. 


Per cent. 

$ £> 

s a 

3 a 

~a pj 
» 

Total 

number. 

Per cent. 

Brahmans 

39 

So 

78 

Nil. 

52 


39 

102 

38'2 

Kapus .. 

6 

73 

8-3 

Nil. 

83 


6 

166 

3-8 

Kammaa 

28 

243 

113 

Nil. 

262 

, , 

28 

600 

5'6 

Settibalijas 

1 

127 

0-8 

Nil. 

137 

. , 

1 

264 

0-4 

Adi-Andhras .. 

1 

75 

1-26 

1 

86 

1-2 

2 

161 

1-2 

Adi-Dravidas .. 


28 

, . 


27 

, , 

.. 

56 


Yerukala ., 


2 



1 


.. 

3 

* * 

Viswabrahmans 

7 

19 

36-8 


21 

, , 

7 

40 

17-6 

Kamabathulu (weav- 

7 

33 

21-2 


32 


7 

66 

10 8 

era). 






. . 




W ashermen 


26 

, , 


29 


• . 

55 

, , 

Barbers 

2 

6 

33'3 


7 


2 

13 

16 4 

J angam 


3 



2 

. ♦ 

. . 

5 

. , 

Komatis (Vaisyas) 

2i 

28 

75 


30 


In 

58 

36-2 

Oil-mongers 

3 

4 

75 


6 


3 

10 

30 0 

Muhammadans,, ., 

1 

15 

6-7 


26 


i 

41 

2 4 

(Telugu) Total .. 

116 

737 

14-4 

1 

791 

0 1 

117 

1,528 

7-7 

(English) Total ., 

VI 

737 

1 « 


791 


12 

1,528 

08 


The literacy of this village is compared with the literacy in East Goda¬ 
vari district (plains) and in Bamaehandrapur taluk. 


— 

Telugu. 

English, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 


PER CENT 

PER CENT 

PER CENT 

PER CEHTj 

PE a CENT 

PER CENT 

East Godavari. 

12-8 

2-6 

7-6 

2-0 

0 14 

i-i 

Ramaohandrapur taluk 

11-8 

2-3 

7 0 

1 0 

0 03 

0-6 

Peddapalla village 

14-4 

OT 

) 

7 7 

1-6 

* * 

0-8 
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Tt is seen that Telugu literacy of the village, is above the average of East 
Godavari district and of Ramachandrapur taluk and that English literacy 
of the village is below the average of the district and above the average of 
Ramachandrapur taluk. 

It is also worth noting that Telugu literacy is high amongst Brahmans 
(38-2 per cent), Komatis, i.e., Vaisyas (36-2 per cent), oilmongers (30 per 
cent), Viswabrahmans (17-5 per cent), barbers (15-4 per cent) and Karna- 
bathulu, i.e., weavers (10-8 per cent). It is low in the case of agriculturists 
and agricultural labourers. The percentages of them are 3‘8 per cent for 
Kapus, 5-6 per cent for Kammas and 0-4 per cent for Settibaljis, 1-2 per 
cent for Adi-Andhras and nil for Adi-Dravidas and Yerukalas. The figures 


oF literacy arc nil in the case 

of Adi-Drav 

idas, 

Yeruka 

as, 

Washermen 

Jan gam. 











PER CENT. 

Agricultural classes— 






Kapus 

• t 


166 

6 

3-8 

Kammas 



500 

28 

6’fi 

Settibaljis 

.. 

•• 

264 

1 

04 


Total 

•• 

920 

35 

38 

Agricultural labourers— 






Adi-AndhraB 



161 

2 

1-2 

Adi-Dravidas .. ,. 

r ‘Vj'iiiiati* .iW 

"Jl 

65 



Yerukalas 

.. 


3 

•• 

•• 


Total 


219 

2 

0'9 

Artisan classes— 






Viswabrahmans 

I J jj | ,][ w 


40 

7 

17’6 

Karnabathulu (weavers) 

. . 


65 

7 

10-8 

Washermen 

■ * • « 


55 

, , 


Barbers .. 

. . . , 


13 

2 

15-4 

Jangam ., , „ 

.. 


5 

•• 

•• 


Total 

• • 

178 

16 

9-0 

Trading olasses — 






Vaisyas .. 

. . 

. . 

58 

21 

362 

Oilmongers 



10 

3 

30-0 


Total 

• • 

68 

24 

36'3 

Leisurely class— 






Brahmans 

.. 


102 

39 

38'2 

Others— 






Muhammadans 

. . . . 


41 

1 

2'4 


Thus it is seen that literacy is in the following order: — 

PEE CENT. 


Leisurely class .. ,. .. .. .. 38-2 

Trading classes .. .. .. S5'3 

A rtiean classes .. ., .. .. 9‘0 

Agriculturists ,, .. .. .. 3'8 

Others, i.e., Muhammadans .. .. .. 2'4 

Agricultural labourers .. .. .. .. 0-3 


Comparatively speaking, the literacy amongst agriculturists and agri¬ 
cultural labourers is far less than that, amongst the non-agrieultural and 
trading classes. 

1—23 
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There are four schools in all for the boys and girls of the village. They 
are: — 

(1) Pedppalla boyi'd elementary school. —This js open to all classes and 
to both sexes. The classes are up to V standard. The number on rolls 
and the average attendance are' given befow: —• 


Standard. 

dumber on rolls. 

Average attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

First .. 




36 

35 

3(1 

29 

Second 




7 

8 

7 

6 

Third .. 




11 

3 

8 

2 

Fourth 




4 

3 

1 

3 

Fifth ,. 

•• 

.. 


3 

1 

3 

1 

- . 



Total . 

n 

60 

62 

41 


The number of teachers in the school is four (4) and the maximum age 
of the children is 13 and the minimum age is five. 

(2) JT'mdu (tided flight school of Pe.dapalla. —There is only one teacher. 
It is open to all but only one Goldsmith and sixteen Sudras are reading 
in- it. There are only three classes. The maximum ago is 16 and the 
minimum age is 10. 


Standard. 


Ninnl-ier on rolls. 


First, . 
Second, 
Third . 


16 (Sudras) . 
1 (Sudra) 

1 (Goldsmith) 


Average 

attendance. 

11 

1 

1 


Total .. 17 


Total 


13 


(il) Pedapalla aided Adi-Andhra school. —This is open to Adi-Andhras 
and Adi-Draviclas and to both sexes. There is only one teacher. There 
aro five classes in it. The maximum age is 1,5 and the minimum age is 6. 


Standard. 

Number on rolls. 

Average attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Fiiet. 

12 

m 

6 

9 

Second 

1 


1 


Third. 

3 


3 

1 

Fourth . 

1 


1 


Fifth. 

1 

mm 

1 

*• 

Total , . 

18 

12 

12 

10 


(4) Private school for hoys (M.li.By. Jet wadi Suryanarayanamurthi ).— 
Sanskrit, Telugu and arithmetic arc taught. There is only one teacher. 
The number of boys on rolls is 18; and the average attendance is 15, Bach 
boy pays 20 kunehams per year to the teacher. The maximum age is 15 
and the minimum is 7. All the boys are Sudras. 


There is a lower secondary school at Kothuru, hamlet of Alamuru. Tt 
is at a distance pf about four furlongs from the village and is easily 
accessible to the children of this village. About 20 boys of this village are 
reading in that school. 
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Tho number of boys and girls who are attending the several schools 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

(1) Board Elementary school .. 

61 

60 

Ill 

(2) Hindu aided night school .. 

17 

wm 1 ’ 

n 

(3) Aided Adi-Andtira school . 

18 

12 

30 

(4) Private school 

15 


16 

(6) Kothuru sohool .. .a 

20 

•• 

20 


Total .. 131 

62 

193 


The maximum, age of the school-going children may be fixed at 15 and 
the minimum age may be fixed at 5. Tli'e numbers of boys and girls in i ho 
village between 5 and 15 yeai's arc- 222 and 178. 

Tlio proportion of children attending schools to the numlier of school- 
going children in the village if. as follows: — 

Boys. Girls. Tola!, 

Children between 6 and 16 years .. 222 178 400 

Children attending schools .. 13,1 62 19;f 

Percentage •• .. •• •• 69 per cent. 36per cent. 18 per ecu I. 


It is seen that boys’ education is more prevalent than girls’ education. 

There is a village punchayat library. There are 656 hooks. It was 
started only last year. Government gave a grant of Its. 200. During the 
year 212 books wore used. Andhra Potrika paper is got by co-operative 
society common fund for the use of the villagers. The “ Village Panchayut 
Bulletin ” is got for the panchayat. 


ClI.U’TKi'. If. 

Agi w,allure (general). 

Area under each crop .—Paddy crop is the chief crop of the village. 
Grccngram is raised as a moisture crop just before tho commencement of 
harvesting of paddy. GingelJy is a second crop raised iu second crop 
season; the extent of gingelly cultivation depends on the closure or open¬ 
ing of tho irrigation channels for second crop cultivation. The following 
figures indicate the extent of cultivation of each crop grown in the village 
during tho faslis 1384 to 1888: — 



Buddy .. 

Ragi. 

Horsegrain 

Red gram .. .. 

Greengram. 

Blaokgram . 

Onions .. .. .. 

Kanda. 

Brinjals 

Plantains 

Mangoes 

Gingelly . 

Sugarcane 

Gogulu .. .. ., 

Janumu 

Bengalgram .. .. 

Chillies . 

Turmerio . 

Total .. 


1334. 

1335. 

1336. 

ACS. ACS. 

ACS. 

597 85 

597-70 

618-07 

1-06 

, , 

6-57 

.. 

2-40 

4 20 

* * 

138-76 

1*40-88' 

. . 

35-62 

39-94 

4'07 

1-26 

4-44 

1-38 

1-19 

1-02 

0-13 

0-26 

0-17 

002 

0 03 

3-57 

, . 

0 04 

o-o2 

127-77 

14-62 

205-86 

2-65 

0-81 

1-22 

0-31 

0-24 

0-16 

,, 

66-61 

39-92 

f , 

1-10 


t t 


* 0-15 

0-99 

0-09 

•• 

736-12 

860-61 

1.066-18 1 


1337. 

1388. 

i f ..... 

ACS. 

ACS. 

604-93 

606-96. 


0-79 

3-07 

* « 

, . 

0-02 

17-40 

167-47 

, , 

36.-81 

7-48 

16-47 

1-39 

0-89 

0-10 

2-71 

3-31 

2-86 

0-02 

0-02 

44-68 

191-27 

0-41 

0-34 

0-06 

0-08 

0-54 

27-91 

*0-08 

; * • 

683 47 

1,042-59 
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The irrigation channels arc open for second crop during faslis 1336 and 
1338 and are closed during fasli 1337. Hence it is that there is more of 
greengrani, gingclly and jaiuunu (hemp) cultivation during faslis 1336 ami 
1338 than during fasli 1337. 

Total yield and its value .—The yields of the several crops during the fasli 
1338 and their market value are given below:-— 


ACS. 


Paddy 

606-06 

Bagi 

0-79 

Ilorsegraia 

3-07 

Redgram ., 

002 

Blaokgram 

36-81 

Green gram 

167-47 

Onions 

16-47 

Kanda 

0-89 

Brinjals .. 

2-71 

Plantains ,, 

2-86 

Mangoes .. ,, 

0-02 

Gingelly .. 

191-27 

Sugarcane., 

0-34 

Gogulu 

8-08 

Jantimu (hemp) ,, 

27-91 


E9. 


909 puttis 

46,450 

120 kunchams 

45 

Nil. 

.. 

60 kunchams 

"25 

100 „ 

50 

62 puttis 

620 

1 putti 

.. 10 

2|- puttis 

25 

1,600 hunches 

720 

2C0 mangoes 

5 

66 puttis 

8,580 

4 puttis 

160 

M , , 

.. 80 

. , . * 

280 


Total 


66,060 


Horsegram, redgram, blackgram and greengrani have died almost com¬ 
pletely and did not yield anything owing to insect. The total gross yield 
of the village for fasli 1338 is 11s. 56,050. 

The chief crops of the village are paddy, greengrani and gingelly, some 
other crops of importance are blackgram, plantains and sugarcane. Of the 
total extent cultivated during fasli 1338 


Paddy 

Greengrani 

Gingelly 

Blackgram 

Plantains 

Sugarcane 


68 

16 

18 

4 

0-3 

0-003 


The average extent of cultivation during the faslis 1334, 1335, 1330, 

1337 and 1338 is acres 877-58; the average extent of paddy cultivation 

during the live faslis is 604-90; it is 68 per cent of the average extent 
of the total cultivation. During fasli 1334, it is 81 per cent of the total 

extent cultivated. During fasli 1335, it is 70 per cent; during fasli 1330 

it is 57 per cent; during fasli 1337 it is 88 per cent. It is seen that during 
faslis 1336 and 1338 it is less than 60 per cent. This is partly becuuso 
there is second crop cultivation of gingelly during those two faslis owing 
to the opening of the channels for second crop cultivation. 


In l'asli 1338, the ; 

yield of pulses is 

very small and 

Rs. 75. Rut under 

normal years, : 

if there wore 

yield as follows: — 




ACS. 


Horsegram 

3-07 

200 kunchams 

Red gram ., 

0-02 

Nil. 

Greengram 

157-47 

60 puttis 

Blackgram , 

, 36-81 

12 puttis 


no insects, they would 
ns. 

.. 80 
Nil. 

4,000 
960 

Trial .. 6,040 


For the cultivable extent of Oil acres 38 cents, the gross vield is 
Rs. 56,050. 

Therefore the gross yield per acre of cultivable land oh the average is 
56,050/611-38 acres, i.e., Rs. 92. fa 

Tho total extent of village ayacut is 691-48 acres. 



















Therefore til© gross average yield per acre of tlie whole village ayacut 
is 56,050/691-43, i.e.. Its. 81. 

The number of families in the village is 278. 

Therefore the average gross yield per family per annum is 56,050/278, 
i.e., Rs. 201-10-0. 

Tlie number of persons in tho village is 1,528, 

Therefore the average gross yield per each person per annum is 56,050/ 
1,528, i.e., Rs. 36-11-0. 

The number of children below ten years of age is 441. If two children 
below ten years are considered to he equal to one adult for purposes of 
consumption, the number of adults in the village may be considered to be 
(1,528—44) plus 441/2, i.e., 1,108. 

Therefore the gross average yield per head of an adult is 56,050/1,108, 
i.e., R.s. 50-10-0. 

The number of pattas in the village is 271. 

Therefore the average yield per patta is 56,050/271, i.e., Rs. 207. 

Possibilities of reclaiming uny music lands.- —There is au extent of acres 
T05 in the village which is registered in village accounts as assessed waste 
and for which there is no patta yet. The land is in the following survey 
numbers: — 


Survey numbers. 

69/1 . . 





ACUK. 

0-86 

69/C .. 



m * 

. . . , 

0-02 

69/6 .. 

, , 


♦ * 


007 

69/7 .. 

, , 




0-04 

69/8 . . 




MraKjK . . 

0-03 

69/9 . . 



•• 

. 

003 





Total , 

1-06 


Survey N T o. 69/1 is at present under unauthorized occupation by an 
Adi-Andhra; the mn.aming survey numbers are lying waste. They are 
resumed for cultivation by Adi-Andhras. All these are lit for wet culti¬ 
vation and will be assigned to Adi-Andhras for cultivation in an year or so, 
Tho extent which remains uncultivated at present i.s 0T9 acre; its annual 
yield will he. about Rs. 10; therefore its reclamation does not materially 
alter the economic condition of the village. All other available cultivable 
land has been cultivated and no land fit for cultivation is lying waste. 

Agricultural improvements .—It is seen that the plantain topes have been 
raised during the fastis 1336. 1337 and 1338; and plantain tope is really 
a. crop which yields greater income. Tlie increase in cultivation of plantain 
topes during recent years i.s due partly to the introduction of tho new 
system of planting one by one by the agricultural farm at Samalkota and 
partly to the rise in price and consequent increase in money value of tho 
produce. On account of the introduction of this method of planting, about 
800 plantains are planted in one acre; and one acre i.s fetching about 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. 

There is a breeding hull at Alamuru. It was brought there only re¬ 
cently, i.e., on 4th November 1928. Only live cows of this village took 
advantage of the existence of the hull. This is a small number when com¬ 
pared to the number of cows 172 existing in the village. 

The Veterinary Department and the Health Department have been taking 
steps for the eradication of cattle diseases and epidemic diseases in tho 
villages. 

A manure depot was opened very recently on 4—1—1929 at Alamuru; 
and the ryots of Pedapalla are taking advantage of the chemical manures 
stocked at Alamuru. For the present only two ryots used these manures 
for paddy crop this year. They purchased about ten bags of ammonia and 
live bags of annuo phos (20—20) grade. 

It was stated above under drainage facilities that for want of adequate 
drainage channels and bodhies an extent of about 100 acres is partially 
affected by submersion and the yield of the village would have been enhanced 
by about Its. 2,000. 









Livestock in the village .—A census of agricultural cattle, implements and 
livestock of the village is taken now For our present purpose; and figures 
for fuslis 1324, 1329 and 1334 are obtained from the village accounts and aro 
given below: — . 


Bulls and bullocks 


1324. 

121 

1329. 

180 

1334. 

109 

1339. 

126 

Cows 


156 

180 

166 

172 

Bulls and heifers under 4 years 

141 

110 

93 

103 

lie-buffaloes ., 


, . 

6 

3 

4 

She-buffaloes 


104 

133 

123 

146 

Buffaloes under 4 years 


72 

82 

69 

79 

Sheep . 


''s 

.. 

1 

, . 

Goats . 



4 

4 

Horses and ponies 


1 

.. 


,. 

Carts 


16 

40 

38 

42 

Ploughs (wooden) 


44 

76 

35 

62 

Sugar mills 




4 

1 

Oil mills .. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

Looms. 


15 

15 

14 

16 


The number of pattics is 271. Tins number of families of agricultural 
classes is 162. Hut the number of ploughs is only 62; and the number of 
ploughing cattle is 125 plus 4, i.c., 129. The number of ploughs and the 
number of ploughing cattle arc less than the number of psi'ttas, and are less 
than the number of agricultural families. But most of the pattadars own 
extent less than two acres. Some of them depend mostly upon the pattadars 
owning more than five acres; they borrow ploughs and ploughing cattle, from 
one another for agricultural operations. 

Cows and she-buffalocs aro mostly with tile Kanunas and Kapus. The 
Kamma women generally make out certain income out of the she-buffalocs 
by selling ghee, etc. 

The numbers of sheep and goats aro almost nil because there are 
no Coll as in the village who generally rear them up, 

Of the 42 double bollock carts, most of them are used for hire, less than 
half the number is used for agricultural purposes, i.c., for carrying manure, 
for carrying earth, etc. There are a loss number of carts in the neighbouring 
village of Pinapalla; lienee the carts of this village aro taken for the neigh¬ 
bouring villages also lor hire. 

Marketing of the village produce .—The following four persons purchase 
stocks directly front tile ryots in the village alter harvest, take them to tint 
mill at Kotturu and sell the i-ice by sending bags to Anakapalli, Rajah- 
mundry, and in retail at the mill: — 

(1) A Kamma of Pedapalla. 

(2) Another Kamma of Pedapalla. 

(3) A Kamma of Cliintaluru, a neighbouring village. 

(4) Another Kamma of Chintaluru, a neighbouring village. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are joint; and Nos. 1 and 2 and (3 and 4 joint) have opened 
three rice shops at the mill. They purchase paddy whenever available for 
sale in the village; they do not generally reserve paddy stocks; they do not 
pay any commission charges; they pay only two annas per bag for kolaganun, 
i.e., for measuring paddy and one anna per bag for conveyance charge to 
Kotturu mill. 

The following three persons purchase paddy in the village and take it. on 
bandies or carts and on boats to Mandapeta and Rajahmundry and sell them 
hi those markets: — 

(1) A Kapu of Pedapalla. 

(2) A Komati of Pedapalla. 

(3) Another Komati of Pedapalla. 
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Those taken to Mapdapeta are sold directly to the rice millowners with¬ 
out the intervention of any agent between them. But those taken to 
Rajahniundry are first taken to the shop of the commission agent who 
takes one anna per hag of paddy. The first-mentioned four persons also 
sometimes take bags of rice to Rajahniundry and the commission agent takes 
two annas per bag of rice. 

Plantains .—A Kapu of Bandhipudi a village about a mite from this vil¬ 
lage purchased all the plantains in this village. He purchases at Rs. 45 
to Its. 60 per 100 hunches for the wlioie tope. Ho sells- them in ieta.il in 
shandies whenever they become ripe. 

(rinoellu -—About one-third of the stock is purchased in the village directly 
from the ryots by the oibpongers of this village and of -the villagers of 
Kamalkota, Karapa, Velangi and other villages of Cocanada and Rama- 
ehiindrapur taluks. The abovementionod seven persons who are trading in 
paddy and rice purchase the, remaining two-thirds stock directly from the 
ryots and they take it to Rajahniundry where they sell through the media¬ 
tion of the local commission agent who takes two annas per bag, of course 
after paying the conveyance charges. 

Pulses ,—The same seven persons purchase the stocks immediately after 
harvest from the ryots directly (of course, deducting the quantities reserved 
by the ryots for their use in the year) and take them to Rajahniundry where 
they sell through the same commission agent after paying the conveyance 
charges; the commission agent takes two annas per bag. 

Generally no commission agent is visiting this village for the purchase 
of any stock, the abovementioned seven persons are running the village 
market and they are paying one anna or two annas per hag of paddy or 
other articles to the commission agent. They do not prefer to take stocks 
to Cocnnuda as they fiave to pay greater conveyance charges. 


Uohl’mgs .-—There are two hundred and seventy-one. (271) pattas in the 
village, of which 193 me Government jira.vati and 78 are in am. They are 
classified according to the extents involved, etc. 


— 

Holdings be'ween 0—1 
acre. 

Holdings between 
1—2 acre. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 



ACS. 


ACS. 

*Tirayati , , .. .. .. . 

86 

19-89 

61 

69-62 

J nam ., .. ., ,. .. , j 

30 

13-62 

18 

26-46 

Total .. 

116 

63-41 

69 

96-07 


— 

Holdings between 

2 and 6 acres. 

Holdings between 

5 and 10 acres. 

Hoi dings between 

10 and 20 acres. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

| Extent, 

Number. 

Extent. 


HI 

ACS. 


40S. 


ACS. 

Jirayati .. ,. 


143-85 

i 

41-0 

4 

49-72 

Inam 

LI 

33-92 

13 

74 88 

4 

67-60 

Total .. 

56 

177-77 

20 

116-88 

8 

117-41 
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I Holdings between 20 
and 30 acreB. 

Total. 


Number. 

'Extent, j 

Number. 

Extent. 

Jirayati . 


ACS. 

■ 

— 

■ 

Inaru 

2 

40-84 


mm 

Total .. 

2 i 

40-84 

271 

611-38 


Holdings between 0— 1 ace 116 out of 271, i.e , 43 pec cent, 

1- 2 are 69 ,, 271, i.e , 25 ,, 

2— 6 are 56 ,, 271, i.e., 21 ,, 

6-10 are 20 ,, 271, i.e., 7 

10—20 are 8 ,, 271, i.e., 3 ,, nearly. 

20—30 are 2 271, i.e., 1 ,, nearly. 

of 0—1 is 63'il acres out of 611'38 acres i.e., 10 per oenl, 
1—2 is 96-07 „ „ 611-38 ,, i.e., 16 


The extent of 116 holdings 

69 

66 

„ 20 

„ 8 

„ 2 


2—5 is 177-77 
6—10 ie 115 88 
10-20 is 117-41 
20—30 is 40-84 


611 38 
611-38 
611 38 
611-38 


i e., 29 
i.e., 19 
i.e., 19 
i.e., 7 


Again, these holdings are divided into (1) cultivated by the owner, (2) 
cultivated by tenant and (3) partly cultivated by owner and partly by tenant. 





Jirayati. 

Inam. 

Total. 




£ 

X 

8 

& 



. 






"d 

o> 

* 

K 

a> 

X 

S 

a 

fc 

Extent 

I 

4^ 

S 

1 

m 





A CS. 


ACS. 

1 

ACS. 

f By self .. 


69 

39-90 

28 

11-82 


51-72 

ttojamgs oi u —1 j 
acre. j 

,, tenant 


17 

9-99 

2 

1-70 


11-67 

,, self and 
ant. 

ten- 

• * 




H 


f By se] f .. 


46 

62-0 

14 

19-62 

60 

81-62 

Holdings of 1— 2 
acres. 

,, tenant 

,. 

5 

7 62 

4 

6-83 

9 

14 45 

n self and 
ant. 

ten- 



•• 


•• 


Holdings of 2—6 

By self , 


36 

112-43 

7 

21-32 

43 

134-25 

,, tenant 

,, 

9 

31-42 

4 

12-10 

13 

43-52 

acres. * 

,, self and 
ant. 

ten- 



•• 

.. 


•• 


f"By self . 


5 


8 

46-06 

13 

76-14 

Holdings of 6—10 

,, tenant 


1 

5-51 

4 

21-04 

5 

26-65 

acres. 

„ self and 
ant. 

ten- 

3 

0-41 

1 

7-78 

2 

13 19 

Holdings of 10—20 

" By self ,, 

. , 

2 

25-52 

1 

16-36 

3 

41-85 

,, tenant 

, . 

i 

14-08 

2 

32-00 

3 

46-08 

acres. 

,, self and 
ant, 

ten- 

i 

10 12 

1 

19-34 

2 

29-46 


By self ,. 

.. 

,, 


1 

20-38 

i 

20 38 

Holdings of above 
20 acres. ^ 

,, tenant 

,, 

.. 





,, self and 

ten- 

• • 

•• 

1 

20-46 

i 

20-46 

Holdings of all 

r By self .. 


168 

269-93 

69 

130-06 

217 

405-98 

,, tenant 


33 

68-62 

16 

73 67 

49 

142-29 

kinds. 

,, self and 
„ ant. 

ten- 

2 

16-53 

8 

47-58 

6 

63-11 


Total 

•• 

193 

354-08 

78 

257-30 

271 

611-38 
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Owners of holdings o — 1 who tlo not cultivate their lands are 19 out of 116, i.e. 
17 per cent. 

Owners of holdings 1—2 who do not. oultivate their lands are 9 out of 69, i.e., 13 pe r 

oent. 

Owners of holdings 2—5 who do not cultivate their lands are 13 out of 56, i,e., 23 1 
per oent. 

Owners of holdings 6 —10 who do not cultivate their lands are 6 out of 20, i.e., 25 
per oent. 

Owners of holdings 10—20 who do not oultivate their lands are 3 out of 8, i.e., 37 

per oent. 

Owners of holdings 20—30 who do not oultivate their lands are nil out of 2, i.e' 

0 per cent. 

(N.B .—Those who cultivate a portion of tile holding and lease out a por¬ 
tion are included as those who cultivate.) 

Therefore owners of all holdings who do not cultivate their lands are 49 
out of 271., i.e., 18 per cent. 

It is, therefore, seen that most, of .the holders of the land cultivate their 
own lands and it is only 18 per cent of the landholders who lease out their 
lands for cultivation. 

Out of 116 owners of 0—1, 97 cultivate 61'72 out of 63-11 , i.e., 83 per cent of the 
extent. 

Out of 69 owners of 1-9. 60 oultivate 8162 out. of 96-07. i.e., 86 per oent of 
the extent. 

Out of 06 owners of 2—6, 13 cultivate 131-26 out of 1 77 ■ 77, i.e., 75 per cent of the 
extent. 

Out of 20 owners of 6 10, 16 cultivate 80-11 out of 116-88, i.e., 69 per cent, 

„ 8 „ 10 -20, 6 „ 16-86 „ 117-11, i.e., 42 ,, 

„ 2 „ 20—30 2 ,, 26-38 „ 10 81, i.e.. 63 „ 

Therefore out of 271 owners of all holdings, 222 oultivate 369-21 out of 617-97, i.e., 
67 per cent. 

It is seen here that the owners of land cultivate 67 per cent, i.e., nearly 

two-thirds of the land; and it is only one-third of the land that is leased 

out, for cultivation. 

There are no holdings of more than 30 acres of land. The two pair,as 
included under 20—30 arc inaln pattas having extent of 20 acres 38 cents 
and 20 acres 40 cents, i.e., just above 20 acres. 

In jirnyati there are no pattas of greater extent than 14 acres, Tn mams, 
there are no pattas of greater extent than 21 acres. There are only 10 
pattas with extents greater than ten acres; of these four are jira.vati and 
six are inani Of the four jirnyati pattas, one belongs to Kantian (agricul¬ 
turist), one to Kapii (agriculturist) and two to Brahmans (non-agriculturists). 
Of the six iuam pattas. one belongs to washermen (washer service hiatus), .one 
belongs to Muhammadans (mosque service inani),. one belongs to temple 
and three belong to Brahmans. So, of the ten pattas of above ten acres, 
eight are owned b.v non-agriculturists and only two by agriculturists. 

The area of the whole village is 601 acres 48 cents. There are 271 hold¬ 
ings of all kinds. The average area per holding is 691-48/271, i.e., 2-56 
acres. The area of the cultivable land in the village is 611 acres 38 cents. 
Therefore the average cultivable area per holding is 611-38/271, i.e.. 2 acres 
26 cents. 

Most of the holdings are less than five acres. Holdings of less than one 
acre are 43 per cent,; holdings of less than two acres are 68 pc'- cent; and 
holdings of less than five acres are 89 per cent; and holdings of more than five 
acres tire only 11 per cent. 

1—24 
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Chapter TIT 
Agriculture (special). 

The income and cultivation expenses of half a dozen holdings are given 
below: — 

(1) Holding of 80 cents .—The holder cultivates this extent of land only. 
Ho does not take any additional land on cowle for cultivation. In fasli 1338, 
only paddy crop was raised on it. It yielded 12 kavadis or 240 kunehams of 
paddy. He spent the whole yield for liis food and did not sell anything out 
of it, 

(hi. Hi vat. inn ex-pen x r s. 


Repairing bunds, etc. 
Ploughing 

Number of ploughs or cattle 


Seedbed, four kunehams of seed . 

For ploughing, ho gave away tho hoy to the per¬ 
son who did ploughing for him with his cattle .. 

For removing plants from seed, 2 persons at As. 

For transplantation eight persons at As. 8 each .. 

For weeding 3 persons at As. 4 each . 

For removing plants from seedbed, 2 persons at 
As. 8 ... . 

For thrashing and conveying home. 3 persons 
at As. 8 each ... 


8 


Taxes 


Total 


IiR, A. P. 
1 8 0 
10 0 
NY.' 

1 8 0 

Nil. 

1 0 0 
4 0 0 
0 12 0 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 
9 0 0 

24 4 0 


No other crops wero grown in that field. If the paddy were sold, it would 
have fetched him Its. 60. He borrowed Rs. 100 for cultivation expenses 
from the local co-operative society at As. 12-6 per hundred per month. He 
has a net profit of Rs. 36-12-0 on cultivation. He does coolie work also and 
gets thereby Rs. 100 on the whole per year. 

rr._ . His property consists His annual „ , 

His debts. ‘ inoome. His annual expenditure. 

KB. Hfli Itg, p ( 

Co-operative Land .. .. 800 Paddy .. 60 Cultivation .. 24 t 0 

soaiety .. 100 House., .. 400 Coolie 100 Food .. .. 120 0 0 

Jewellery, eto, 60 Clothing ,, 20 0 0 

1,280 160 Total .. 7e4 4~n 


His family consists of himself aged 30 years, his mother a widow aged 
60 years and his wife aged 26 years. He spends Rs. 120 for food and Rs. 20 
for clothes of the family. He has no balance if he spends liis net income for 
food and clothing of his family. Hence lie did not invest any monies any¬ 
where or in any shape, 
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(2) Holding 1-30 acres .—The holder cultivates this extent with paddy. 
It yielded about 400 kuncliams of paddy, and also sowed blackgram. It 
jielded 10 kuncliams. The total amount of the yield is— 

US. A. P. 

Paddy 100 0 0 

Blackgram 4 0 0 

Total ... 104 0 0 


R8, A. F. 


2 0 0 
1 8 0 
3 0 0 


2 0 0 
6 8 0 
1 0 0 
3 8 0 
2 8 0 
3 0 0 
14 0 0 
1 0 0 


Total .. 41 8 0 

Therefore the net profit is Ee. 62-8-0. 

Ho does coolie work also and gets lls. 100 per year. He has no other 
income. The family consists of one male aged 25 years, one boy aged one 
year, one widow aged 50 years, one woman aged 18 years and one daughter 
aged four years, i.e., three adults and two children. He has no produce to 
be sold as the paddy is not sufficient for the maintenance of his family. Black- 
gram is sold to the local retail bazaarman. He borrowed Rs. 50 from the 
local' co-operative society for cultivation expenses and pays back at the end 
of the harvest season and takes again loan from the society. He has no 
money to be invested in any form. 

His property consists His annual ... , ... .. . , ,, 

r 0 f income His annua - expenditure. His debts, 

*8 RB. BS. A. F. US. 

lands.. .. 1,350 Paddy, etc. 104 Cultivation.. 41 8 0 Co-operative 

Houses .. 500 Coolie 100 Food.. 160 0 0 society .. 50 

Cattle .. . . 50 Clothing .. 25 0 0 

Jewellery, eto. 60 

1,950 Total .. 204 216 8 0 


(3) Holding 4 acres (3 acres of Alomar also ).-—'The holder of four acres 
of land in this village owns also throe acres of land in the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of AUunuru. Crops yielded and their value are— 

ns. a. p. 

Paddy 10 i puttis . 525 0 0 

Greengram . nil 

Gingelly 160 kunchama . 100 0 0 

Total ... 625 0 0 


Cultivation expenses— 

Repairing of bunds .. ,, .. 

Ploughing .. ,. 

Seedbed, 8 kunehams of seed .. .. .. .. 

For ploughing, he borrowed everything from a friend ryot 
and incurred no expenses and gave hay in return 
For plucking plants from seedbed, 4 persons 
For transplantation, 13 persons 

For weeding, 4 persons ., ., ,. ,, 

For cutting, 7 persons .. ., 

For bundling sheaves, 6 persons 

For thrashing, eto. 6 persons .. ,. 

Taxes 

Seeds of blackgram, 6 seers .. ., 

For harvesting hlaokgram, etc. 
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Cultivation expenses— 

.Repairing of bunds, etc. 

Ploughing, eto. .. ,, 

Seed, bed, 86 kunohams 
Plough charges paid to carpenter 

Other agricultural implements, charges paid to blacksmith 
Bulls (1 pair—depreciation) ,. 

For removing plants from seed bed, 21 persons ., , 

For transplantation, 70 persons 

For -weeding, 28 persons at 4 annas eaoh. 

For cutting, 28 ,, at 2 kunohams eaoh 

For bundling, 28 ,, at 2 do. each 

For thrashing, etc., 20 persons at 2 kunohams each 
For taxes 

Seeds of greengrams, 3 kunohams 
Seeds of gingelly, 1 kunoham .. 

Weeding gingelly field, 5 persons 
Harvesting gingelly field, 6 persons 

Total .. 


RS, 

A. 

P, 

14 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1* 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

221 

4 

0 


Net profits by cultivation is 


*08 12 0 


The hay was used by cattle as fodder. Hemp was sown in a portion of 
the field and the crop was grazed away by cattle as fodder. 

This ryot borrowed Its. 100 from the co-operative society for payment of 
Government taxes after the harvesting was finished and borrowed Its. 50 oil 
pro-notes for meeting cultivation expenses at the commencement of cultiva¬ 
tion season. 

He sold three puttis of paddy at Its. 50 per putti at Mandape'ta mill 
to the merchant without the intervention of any commission agent. He 
took the paddy on carts belonging to his relation and so did not incur any 
expenditure for conveyance charges. The remaining paddy he used for 
the consumption of his family. His family consists of five males of 40, 30, 15, 
5 and 4 years and of 9 females of 60, 28, 25, 20, 10, 8, 4, 3 and 2 years. 
Males aged 40 and 30 are married, females aged 60 and 25 are widows 
females aged 28 and 20 are married. Males aged 15, 5, 4 and females aged 10. 
8, 4, 3, 2 are unmarried. He has lands worth about Its. 7,000, house worth 
about Its. 2,000, cattle worth about Its. 260 and jewellery and other movable 
property worth about Its. 300. 


as. 

Lands .. .. 7,000 

Houses .. 2,000 

Cattle... .. 260 

Jewellery .. 300 

Total ., 9,660 


His annual 
income. 

His debts. 

His annual 

expenditure. 

Rs. 626 

RS. 

Co-operative 
society .. 100 

Cultivation 
Food .. 
Clothing 

Re, a. p. 
.. 221 4 0 

.. 300 0 0 

.. 100 0 0 



Total 

.. 621 4 0 


He has no balance of money and he has not invested any monies in any 
shape anywhere. 

(4) Holding 6-50 acres .—The holder owns 6-50 acres of wet land, lie 
cultivates 10 acres of cow it 1 land also. He raised paddy crop on the whole 
land. It yielded 25 puttis. Gingelly was raised on two acres of land; it 
yielded about six kavadis or 120 kunohams. 


Total yield. 


25 puttis of paddy . 1,250 

120 kunohams of gingelly ... 80 


Total 


1,330 
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The following cultivation expenses are incurred-" 
Repairing bunds, etc. 

Ploughing .. 

For seeds of paddy—90 kunohams .. .. 

Plough : repairs, etc., to oarpenter 

Do, to blaoksnifth.. 

Bulls (depreciation) .. 

For removing plants from seedbed, 80 persons 
For transplantation, 165 persons 
For weeding, 80 persons .. 

For outting, 82 persons at 2 kunehams 

For bundling, 40 persons at 2 kunohams eaoh ,. 

For thrashing, etc,, 40 persons at 2 kunohams eaoh 

For taxes .. ,. . . .. ,. 

For gingelly seeds, 2 kunehams 

For weeding and harvesting gingelly .. 


Lease amount for 10 acres 


Total 


Total 


R6. 

A, 

p* 

32 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

30, 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

82 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

498 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

998 

0 

0 


Ho gets an annual income of Its. 150 on his cart. He is a Se'ttibalji by 
caste. Some members of his family work as daily labourers also. He gets, 
about Its. 200 per annum by daily wages earned by the members of his 
family. 

His family consists of eight males of 40, 30, 20. 12, 10, 8, 6 and 2 years, 
and 6 females of 30, 20, 13, 3, and 2 years. Of these, males of 40, 30 and 
20 and females of 30, 20 and 13 are married; and the remaining eight are 
unmarried. 


His total property. His debts. i %neome ,U1UiU Total expenditure. 



RS. 

RS. 


KS. 


RS. 

Lands 

.. 7,000 Pro-notes . 

» 1,200 

Paddy 

, 1,260 

Cultivation 


House 

.. 1,000 


Gingelly 

80 

fogefber 


Cattle 

.. 600 


Cart .. 

160 

with faxes 


Jewellery 

200 


Coolie ., 

. 200 

and makta. 

998 


-— 



— 

Food 

360 

Total 

,. 8,700 


Total , 

1,680 

Clothing ,. 

100 






Total .. 

1,448 


Net profits in cultivation is Its. 1,330 — 998, i.e., Rs. 332. 

Net savings per annum is Rs. 1,680 — 1,448, i.e., Rs. 232, 

He says that he has a saving of about Its. 300 per annum because he 
does ploughing and repairing of bunds, etc., by his own labour. He is 
liquidating tire debt of Rs. 2,000 which he contracted about four years buck 
and reduced it to Rs. 1,200. 

Of the 25 puttis of paddy, he gave 10 puttis as makta • he sold three 
puttis at Its. 50 per putti to the local merchant and does not sell to any 
commission agent. He sold it at the then prevailing market rate. The re¬ 
maining 12 puttis he spent for his family consumption and for payment of 
harvesting and thrashing charges. He used gingelly for his own family con¬ 
sumption and got gingelly oil extracted by the oilmonger at As. 8 per ga’nuga; 
he did not sell gingelly. 

(5) Holding 8 acres .-—The holder is a Kapu by caste. He owns 8 acres 
of land in the village. He cultivates 10 acres of lease land also on his 
own land, the yield of paddy is 12 puttis; on the cowle land, the yield 
is 15 puttis. Greengram and blackgram were sown but insect spoiled the 






clops and the yield is almost practically • nil. He raised gingelly for 
second crop. It yielded three puttis. The total yield therefore is— 


ES. 

Paddy on own laud, 12 puttis . . .. . . . . . . 600 

Paddy on oowle land, 16 puttis .. .. .. .. .. 760 

0 ingel ly, 3 puttis .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 400 

Total .. 1,760 

The following are cultivation expenses : — 

R6. A. P. 

Kepairing bunds, etc. .. .. .. .. .. 36 0 0 

Ploughing .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 27 0 0 

For seeds (paddy), 12b kunohams .. .. .. .. 36 0 0 

Ploughs (two), charges paid to carpenter .. .. 2 8 0 

Do. blacksmith .. .. 2 8 0 

Bulls (two pairs), depredation .. .. .. .. 20 0 0 

For removing plants from seed-bed, 00 persons at 8 annas 

each .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 46 0 0 

For transplantation, 180 persons at annas 8 each . . .. 90 0 (I 

For weeding, 72 persons at 4 annas. 18 0 0 

For outting, 108 persons at 2 kunohams .. .. .. 64 0 0 

For bundling, 72 persons at 2 kunohams. 36 0 0 

For thrashing, etc , 80 persons at 2 kunchains .. .. 40 0 0 


Total ,. 407 0 0 


Greengram, 6 acres— 

For seeds, 30 seers . 7 8 0 

Blaokgram, 6 aoreS— 

For Beeds, 30 seers . 7 8 0 

Gingelly— 

For 6eeds, 6 kunohams .. . . ., .. ., 6 0 0 

For weeding, gingelly field .. .. .. 16 0 0 

For thrashing, eto., gingelly field .. 20 0 0 

For removing gingelly stumps .. .. .. .. 6 0 0 

Total for gingelly, etc. ., 62 0 0 


Total for paddy ,, .. .. .. .. .. 407 0 0 


For lease amounts. .. .. 600 0 0 


Total 1,169 0 0 


Net profit* by cultivation is (Ks. 1,760 — 1,169) ,, 681 0 0 


'The hay was completely used by cattle as lbddei. Janumu (hemps) also 
was raised in 6 acres hut it was also grazed by cattle as fodder. 

To meet cultivation expenses, he is borrowing moneys from the co-operative 
credit society and from inamdars and is paying hack the loan amounts alter 
harvest to the i-espective creditors. He hollowed its, 1,400 front the Land 
Mortgage Bank at Alairniru. Out of the 15 puttis yielded on the cowlo 

land he has to pay one putti per aero as ‘ Makta ’ or lease amount, i.e., 

ten puttis. So. he has only ten puttis on his own land and five puttis 
on the cowlo land. Out of this 15 puttis available for him. he sold only 

five puttis of paddy in the rice mill at Dulla which is a village about 

7 miles from Pedapalla; he sold directly to the mill people; there was no 
commission agent in the transaction. He sold at 11s. 51 per putti when 
the market rate was lls. 52 per putti at that time on the day of sale. He 
sold the stock for rupee one less per putti because the paddy heap was 
burnt, and the stock was consequently deteriorated in quality and because 
no one in Pedapalla or thereabouts did not purchase the stock owing 10 
tile had quality. 
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His family consists of seven males of 60, 40, 30, 25, 20, 10 and 3 years 
and nine females of 45, 35, 20, 18, 16, 12, 10, 6 and 1 years. Males <;f 
40, 30, 25 and 20 are married; females of 35, 20, 18, 16, 12 and 10 married; 
the male of 60 is a widower and the female of 45 is a widow; the remaining 
members are unmarried and children below 12 years. 


Total value of his 
property. 


Lands .. 

RS. 

8,600 

House .. 

1,000 

Cattle 

50(1 

Jewellery, 

etc. 

600 

Total .. 

10,600 


His debt. 

RS. 

Land mort¬ 
gage Barth 
on security 
of 5 aores.” 1,400 


His 


Income. 

ss 

Outlivation .. 1,760 
Tobacco trade 

by his son .. 100 

Cart .. .. 150 

Total .. 2,000 


Expenditure. 

as. 

Cultivation.. 1,160 
Food .. 500 

Clothing .. 150 

Total .. 1,819 


He borrowed Rs. 2,000 from the land mortgage bank about two years 
back and he has liquidated about Rs. 600 from out of the savings and 
reduced it to Rs. 1,400. He has not invested any moneys anywhere in any 
shape. 

(6) Holding 20 acres .—The holder is a Kainma by caste. He owns 
20 acres of wet land in Pedapalla village. He is cultivating five acres ol 
land of his nearest relations. His own land of 20 acres yield 35 puttis; 
the other live acres yield eight puttis. Greengram and blackgram are raised 
but insect spoiled the crops and so did not yield anything. Gingelly was 
raised on eight acres of land. About 450 kunchams of gingelly yielded. 
The total yield is therefore as follows: — 


RS. 

20 acres of paddy, 35 puttie.1,760 

5 aoreB of paddy, 8 puttis . ,, 400 

8 acres of gingelly, 2J puttis.300 

Total 2,460 

The following are the cultivation expenses— 

as. A. r. 

Repairing of bunds, etc, . 60 0 0 

Ploughing . 37 8 0 

For seeds (paddy), 160 kunchams. .. 50 0 0 

Ploughs, four (a) Carpenter. 5 0 0 

(5) Blacksmith . 5 0 0 

Bulls, * pairs—Depreciation. 40 0 0 

For removing plants from the seedbed, 126 persons at 

8 annas each .. .. ,. ., .. .. ,. 62 8 0 

For transplantation, 260 persons at 8 annas each ., .. 125 0 0 

For weeding, 100 persons at 4 annas each ,, ,, 26 0 0 

For outting, 125 persons at 8 aunas eaoh .. .. .. 62 8 0 

For bundling sheaves, 100 persons at 8 annas eaoh .. 50 0 0 

For thrashing, etc., 90 persons at 8 annas each .. .. 46 0 0 


Total ,. 657 8 0 


Greengram and blaokgram— 

For seeds, 8 kunohams .. ,, ., ., .. 680 

Gingelly— 

For seeds, 10 kunohams . 10 0 0 

For weeding, 40 persons . 10 0 0 

For thrashing, etc., 40 persons . 10 0 0 


Total .. 36 8 0 


Taxes— 

Government. 280 0 0 

(The 6 acres are not taken on lease.) ■. 
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Janamu raised bat was grazed by cattle as fodder, 
fodder. 

Total cultivation expenses— 
tl) Paddy oaltivation. 

(2) Greengram, blaekgram and gingeUy 

(3) Taxes 


Hay was used by cattle as 

ns. a. p, 

.. 567 8 0 

36 8 0 
280 0 0 


Total .. 874 0 0 


.He has got a cart ; he gets Rs. 200 per annum. He sold 16 piittis of 
paddy to a Kamma of Pedapalla, who trades in paddy by getting it pounded 
into rice in Kothuru mill ; there is no commission agent ; he sold directly 
to him at Rs. 52 per putti which Was the then prevailing market rate ; he 
sold the stock for payment of taxes. He has not invested any monies in 
any bank or societies. But he has been investing the balance of money in 
the purchase of lands. He purchased 1 acre 30 cents about five or six 
months back for about Rs. 1,800, purchased a house last year for about 
Rs, 1,200, and purchased 1. acre 80 cents previous year for about Rs. 2,200. 

His family consists of four males of 60, 30, 25 and 16 years and four 
females of 50, 50, 25 and 25 years. The males of 60, 30 and 25 years are 
married; females of 50, 25 and 25 years are married; females of 50 is a 
widow and the male of 16 years is unmarried. The total value of his 


properties 

is— 

His debt. 

His annual income. 

Hie annual 
expenditure. 


as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

Land 

Houses 

Cattle 

Jewellery 

i 

Total 

.. 25,000 

.. 3,000 

600 

.. 1,000 

Co-operative 1,000 
Sooiety. 

Pro-notes.. .1.000 

Cultivation .. 2,450 
Carjk... .. 200 

Cultivation.. 874 

Food .. 420 

Clothing .. 160 

.. 29,600 

Total .. 2,000 

2,660 

1,424 


Net profits on cultivation: Rs. 2,450 — Rs. 874, i.e., Rs. 1,576, 

Net annual savings; Rs, 2,650 — Rs. 1,424, i.e., Rs. 1,226. 

He sold 15 puttis of paddy at Rs. 55 per putti to two local paddy 
merchants. He did not sell to the commission agent. He sold the stock 
in August, i.e., long after the harvest that is why he got Rs. 55 per putti 
while it was Rs. 50 only at the time of harvest. The remaining stock he 
used for family consumption and for harvesting and thrashing charges. 


Industries. 


There are no workshops or factories in the village. There are no small 
scale industries allied to or subsidiary to agriculture. 

There is the small scale industry of haudloom weaving. There are 16 
weaving looms. Karnibathulu, Kaikalabathulu and Salis do this work 
there are ten families of Karnibathulu, one family of Kaikalabathulu and 

iZr™ f f 11 Tl,» Th T belo ! ls t0 V' e samo se , ct; thoy lntel '*dine but do not 
inter-marrj. They do not employ, any labour in their work: but 

their females and children also work. Females assist the males from the 
beginning ol the work. They generally purchase cotton thread on credit 
m Mandapeta from a sowcar which is at a distance of about five miles 
t le t y,il£ l gt ‘- , Mandapeta is on the way from Pedapalla to Dwarapudi 
wheie a big shandy is held on every Wednesday; to this shandy most of the 
cloths woven on hgndlooms are brought for sale from different villages 
Thc> prepare cloths out of the cotton-yarn so purchased from the Mandapeta 
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Sowcar in a week or two weeks; they sell them in Dwarapudi shandy oil 
Wednesday in the morning; and in the afternoon on their return from the 
shandy they stop at Mandapeta, go to the Sowcar, give away wholly or 
partly the amount due to the Sowcar out of the moneys realized by the 
sale of cloths at Dwarapudi in the morning, take again fresh cotton-yarn 
from the Sowcar on credit and return home in the evening and work again 
till the next Wednesday; and the same thing repeats. These weavers gene¬ 
rally get yarn of counts 20 and 40 only. There is generally a difference of 
two annas and four annas per each bundle of yarn purchased from the 
Sowcar between the price which they have to pay to the Sowcar and the 
price which an ordinary cash purchaser has to pay. There, is almost always 
a current account with the merchant. If the difference is two annas per 
bundle of 20 counts which is worth Its. 7-8-0, the rate of interest amounts 
to two annas for Rs. 7-8-0 for a week as the weaver generally repays the 
amount the next week, i.e., three pies per week per rupee, i.e., one anna per 
month per rupee, i.e., Rs. 6-4-0 per hundred per month or Rs. 75 per cent 
per annum. It therefore appears necessary that co-operative stores for 
weavers should be opened at Pedapalla or in any neighbouring village, so 
that it may be useful not only to the weavers of Pedapalla but also to those 
of the neighbouring villages. 

One bundle of yarn is sufficient for making five or six pairs of male 
dhotis during one week. The price of a bundle of 20 counts is Rs. 7-8-0. 
The price of a bundle of 40 counts is Rs. 12. 

Sometimes they prepare eight bed-sheets out of a bundle of 20 counts; 
eight bed-sheets or five or six pairs of male dhotis are sold at Rs. 10 in the 
market. 

In addition to the cost of yarn, the following expenses are incurred:—* 

HS. a. p. 

Kandi . 0 5 0 

Pad.igu . 0 5 0 

Ganri . 0 5 0 

Total ... 0 15 0 


The remaining amount, i.e., Rs. 10 (7-8-0 plus 0-15-0), i.e., Rs. 1-7-0 is 
the net profits per bundle to compensate for liis labour. One weaver can 

prepare clothes out of two bundles per week. The person who is examined 

says that he takes two bundles every Wednesday afternoon from Mandapeta 
merchant on his return from the Dwarapudi shandy. His net income per 
year is therefore 52x2xRs. 1-7-0, i.e., Rs. 149-8-0, i.e., Rs. 150. 

There are, only (I) Carpenters, (2) Goldsmith, and (3) Oil-mongers or 
Telilu in the village. Their business is on a very small scale. 

Oil-monger.—He purchases gingelly from the money borrowed from the 
local co-operative credit society. He says that the trade has fallen down 
The ryots themselves get their gingelly to the machine called ganuga and 
get the oil extracted by him from the machine by paying him the wages 
for the same, For extracting oil from the machine on one occasion the 

charge is six annas. He also trades in oil by purchasing gingelly 

from the ryots and selling the oil in the village or in the neighbouring 
villages. He, purchases gingelly at the time of harvest when the commodity 
is cheap; for this purchase, he took a loan of Rs. 450 from the local co-opera¬ 
tive society. He gets Rs. 200 by this oil-trade and by wages as stated above 
He stores the stock in his house and extracts oil whenever necessary. The 
profit ho gets for a bag of gingelly is given below: — 

ns. a. p. 

Cost of one hag of gingelly . 19 o 0 

Charges for cleaning it . 0 8 0 

Jaggery ... . 0 12 0 

Total ... 20 4 0 


1—25 
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One bag yields three maunds of oil and two maunds of oil-cake— 

rs. A. P. 

Three maunds of oil. 21 0 0 

Two maunds of oil-cake . 2 0 0 

Total ... 23 0 0 


One bag of gingelly gives work for three days. 

Therefore the labour of one person and a pair of oxen for three days fetches 
a return of Rs. 2-12-0. 

The goldsmith examined says that ho prepares silver and gold jewels if 
any resident or ryot brings silver and gold to him. He or anyone in the 
village does not purchase gold or silver, does not prepare articles by himself 
and sell them in bazaar or to the residents. He prepares articles on the 
supply of the metal and takes making charges. So he does not require 
any advance of moneys for his profession. Even for his instruments, ho 
says he purchases them now and then whenever any instrument gets out of 
order; he purchases them out of his wages only. He says he earns about 
Rs. 300 on the whole per year by way of making charges for the articles 
of jewellery made for the residents of the village. 

The carpenter who is examined says that ho prepares ploughs and carts 
of the ryots; he does repairs also. Every ryot who takes work from him 
gives him five kunchams per year. He is paid five kunchams even if lie 
prepares new ploughs or repairs the old ones. The ryots themselves bring 
the wood required. He does the skilled work. Even for the making of 
carts, the ryots should get all the materials required—-wood, nails, iron and 
all other articles. He takes Rs. 25 for n cart newly prepared by way of 
making charges. He gets 300 kunchams for the year from the ryots on 
account of ploughs. During the past two years he has not made any carts. 
Prior to that period, he made four carts in one year and got Rs. 100. He 
spent that amount for his household expenditure. He has got carpenter 
service mam of five acres. Ho gets three puttis of paddy. His family 
consists of four members, himself, his wife, his sister-in-law and his daughter. 
He has to spend all what he gets on land and by his wages for the main¬ 
tenance of his family. He. need not spend anything for advance for the 
purchase of wood or other materials for his profession. Ho purchases the 
implements now and then for Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. He gets all his income in kind, 
i.e., paddy. He sells it and purchases the required implements. He borrowed 
Rs, 150 for his daughter’s marriage and Rs. 50 for her consummation; thus 
he has a debt of Rs. 200. He took Rs. 120 from the co-operative society and 
Rs. 80 on pro-note. He does not make any articles for sale in the markot; 
hence he has no dealings with any middleman. 

Thus, there are no handicrafts in this village which require capital, 
marketing, a middleman, except the Maudapeta merchant who advances 
cotton-yarn to the weavers of the village and the local co-operative society 
which gives loan to the oilmongei or who purchases gingelly in advance and 
stores it for future use. 


Finance. 


Remittance .—Money can be remitted by— 

(a) Postal money order; 

(b) telegraph money order; 

(r) insurance; and' 

(d) messenger. 


There is no post or telegraph office m the village but there is a post and 
telegraph office at Alamuru about a mile from the village. Residents of the 
village send moneys only from that office by postal or telegraph money order 
or by insurance; so also tho amounts are received in the village If anv 
moneys are to he sent to or received from any neighbouring villages the 
lyots generally send them with their relations or servants. There is no 

tSuse of ctequel CO -° peratlVe CTCdit swi ety ^ not yet adopted 
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Financing agencies .—The chief financing agency that is at present working 
in the village, is Pedapalla co-operiitivo credit society. 

Co-nperativ.} credit society .—Share is He. 1; and the admission fee is 
one anna per rupee. When a person wants a loan from the society, ho 
becomes a member. So, if he wants a loan of Us. 100 from the society in tho 
first instance, he admits himself as a member and gets only Ks. 100 minus 
11s. 10-10-0, Rupees 10. being the share capital and ten annas being tlio 
admission fee, i.e., Ks. 89-G-O and be is indebted to tho society to the extent 
of Rs. 100; of the remaining Rs. 10-10-0, Its. 10 remains as share money 
which fetches interest of only one anna per rupee per year, i.e., Its. 0-4-0 
per year per hundred. The society charges an interest of Rs. 9-6-0 per 
hundred per annum. The penal interest is ltc. 1-0-8 per month of Rs. 12-8-0 
per year. So the share capital of Its. 10 is in the society to the disadvantage 
of the individual ryot and to the advantage of the society. For tho last 
two years, tho interest and tho share money is being reserved as reserve 
fund and is not paid to the members of the society. 

The following table gives the number of members in the society from 
1922-23 to 1028-29:-- 


Year. 

Number 
at the 
beginning 
of the ' 
year. 

N em¬ 
ber 

admit¬ 

ted. 

Removed. 

Total. 

By 

them¬ 

selves 

Died. 

Default. 

Total. 

1922-23 .. 

196 

6 


m 


9 

193 

1923-24 .. 

193 

18 

ft 



12 

199 

1924-25 .. 

199 

19 

9 



16 

2()2 

1925-26 .. 

202 


8 

4 

1 

13 

2211 

1926-27 

220 

. i3 

6 



6 

217 

1927-28 .. 

247 

26 

7 

o 


y 

264 

1928-29 

264 

19 

” 



13 

270 


The number of families in the village is 278; and the number of pattas 
is 271. Hence it is seen that almost all the ryot population are members 
of the society ; it is seen that, the number of members in the society has been 
increasing from 196 iu 1922-23 to 270 in 1928-29. 

The following table gives the number of members according to the 
castes:— 


Year. 

Total 

number. 

Bttihiiiaua* 

Non- 

Era hnntns 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

AdDAndhras 

and 

!)r.< vidians. 

Christians. 

1922-23 .. 


18 

125 

6 

44 


1923-21 .. 


19 

131 


43 


1924-25 .. 

202 

19 

111) 

y 

38 


1926-26 .. 

220 

19 

ISO 

a 

30 


1926-27 . . 

247 

21 

181 

ii 

34 


1927-28 . . 

264 

19 

192 

10 

34 


1926-29 .. 

270 

16 

197 

y 

46 

2 


It is seen that persons of all castes are admitting themselves as members 
of the society. From the number of Muhammadan families in the village 
which is eight and from the number of Muhammadan members in the society 
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which is nine it is seen that in some cases more than one member of one 
and the same family are also admitted as members of the society in order 
to obtain greater amount of loan, i.e., loan in excess of the amount fixed for 
each individual member of the society. 

The following table gives the figures of cultivators and non-cultivators 
who are members of the society: — 


Tear. 

(1) 

© 

goi 

•§ 

sis § 

(2) 

03 

+5 

co a 
■ 03 .t 

£ £ 
ft 13 
o © 

ts 

(3) 

© CO 

£ 6 
r 03 K 
-+-> r — 1 

X « 

> r £ 

© © 

2 sS 

fC C3 © 

r*i 

(i) 

’"3 

H co 
a m 

3 £ 

1 § 
C.O 

< 

(5) 

1 

*3 

o 

H 

(«) 

CO 

o 

« 

> ■+■> 

P 

(7) 

r-H 9 

OT3 S 

2 S a -B 

te © O 

P -+J f-s 

© P 
£ > f. „ 

H 

(8) 

2 -d 

g s 

d ^ 

o 

O — 

o w 
r >) 

1922-23 

16 

103 

13 

24 

150 

17 

20 

193 

1923-24 

17 

103 

16 

24 

159 

i 18 

22 

199 

1924-25 .. 



, , 


171 

10 

21 

202 

1925-26 .. 

12 

in 

2 

2 

187 

12 

21 

220 

1926-27 .. 

46 

186 

4 

6 

212 

14 

21 

247 

1927-28 ., 

21 

159 

19 

20 

219 

39 

6 

164 

1928-29 ,, 

12 

185 

32 

20 

249 

9 

12 

270 


According to the classification already made, there are 69 non-agriculturist 
families in the village. But in 1927-28, 21 plus 39, i.e., 60 non-agriculturists 
are members of the society and in 1928-29 only 21 (12 plus 9) lion- 
agriculturists are members. It is seen therefore that both agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists are members of the society. 

The following table gives the number of loans and the amounts of loans 
taken by the individual members of the society and classifies them as those 
below Rs. 00, between Its. 50 and Rs. 100; between Its. 100 and Its. 250 and 
above Its. 250 : — 


Tear. 

Loans below 
Rs. 50. 

Loans between 

Total. 

Rs. 60 and 
loo. 

Rs, 100 and 
260. 

Loans above 
Us, 250 . 

2< rCJ 

Amount. 

i s 

Amount 

1 -• 
d Q> 

Sc - 0 


a 

* £ 
<5 ,0 

Amount. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Amount. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

37 

83 

74 

112 

106 

136 

110 

ns. 

1,130 

2,487 

2,036 

3,028 

2,670 

4,669 

6,438 

45 

69 

70 
72 
70 
70 
82 

ns. 

3,943 

5,053 

6,380 

6,206 

6,133 

6,109 

6,890 

19 

29 

30 
43 
36 
50 
42 

EH. 

3,660 

0,314 

5,496 

7,740 

6,690 

8,230 

9,682 

8 

4 

22 

61 

56 

66 

66 

ns. 
2,970 
1/KH 
9,810 
22,332 
29,446 
34,570 
24 576 

102 

175 

196 

279 

268 

310 

299 

Eg. 

11,603 

14,364 

23,721 

39,306 

44,938 

53,578 

46,675 


The number of loans in 1922-23 is 100 ; and the amount of loans in that 
year is Rs. 11,603; the number of loans in 1928-29 is 299, and the amount 
of loans in that year is Rs. 46,575. There is a slight fall in tlie number 
of loans in 1926-27 when compared in 1925-26 but even then the amount of 
loans in 1926-27 is greater than the amount in 1925-26. Again there is a 
fall in the number of loans and the amount of loan in 1928-29. In all the 
years from 1923-24 it is found that the number of loans of amounts less than 
Rs. 50 is greater than the number of loans of larger amounts. 
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The following table gives tho number of loans and tho amounts of loans 
taken to different purposes during the several years 1922-23 to 1928-29: — 


For 


Year. 

Seeds, 
manure, etc. 

Purchate of 
rattle. 

Payment of 
kist or sliist. 

Permanent 

improve¬ 

ments. 

Tcmle. 

U 

2 

a 

a 

A 

c 

o 

a 

Number 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

- 



Amount. 



RS. 


R3. 


us: 



|H 

XlS. 

1922-23 

27 

2,635 

., 

.. 

31 


_ 


13 

1,380 

1923-21 

4f. 

4,121 

2 

280 

70 

5,661 

i 

150 

9 

1,260 

1924-25 

27 

2,872 

11 

1,020 

51 




12 

2,160 

1925-26 

18 

960 

19 

1,614 

45 

6,133 



18 

2,360 

1926-27 

30 

2,696 

9 

1,220 

46 

4,438 



•22 

6,866 

1927-28 

36 

2,934 

111 2,075 

66 

9,200 

3 

6.30f 

36 

8,633 

1928-29 

40 

4,639 

* 

865 

26 

2,838 

*1 

mm 

28 

i 

2,430 


For 


Year. 

Education. 

Purchase, 
repair, 
construc¬ 
tion of 
houses or 
cattle 
sheds. 

Purchase, 
making of 
country 
carts. 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

Purchase 
of food¬ 
stuffs or 
other 

necessaries 
of life. 

Total. 


Number. 

** 

c 

a 

o 

s 

< 

U 

V 

cQ 

a 

d 


Number. 

o 

S 

-0 

3 

a 

3 

S?i 

C 

3 

I 

-c 

1 


Number. 

-*-* 

3 

O 

g 

1922-23 

2 

RS 

500 


RS 

.. 


l»'6. 

C) 

*- 

RS. 

700 

10 

PS. 

1,010 

88 

PS. 

0,206 

1923-24 

i 

200 

2 

350 

1 

50 


160 

24 

734 

167 

12,969 

1924-25 

2 

650 

1 

loo 

. . 

, , 

, . 

, . 

25 

3,190 

129 

15,181 

1925-26 

1 

3&0i 

4 

790 



10 

3,110 

26 

2,174 

140 

16,491 

1926-27 

1 

350 

3 

450 

1 

ioo 

1 

700 

36 

2,18f 

161 

17,904 

1927-28 


. . 

3 

410 

. . 


o 

430 

12 

28t 

169 

30,230 

1928-29 


* * 


* « 

* • 

•• 

4 

1,660 

24 

2,446 

133 

16,778 


Year. 

For 

Total 

(«). W. («). 

oo 

G rand 
total. 

Liqui¬ 
dation of 
prior 
debts. 

Marria¬ 

ges. 

(a) 

Other reli¬ 
gions cere¬ 
monies. 

w 

For 

litigation 

purposes. 

M 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

u 

J8 

a 

a 

fc 

*3 

C 

a 

o 

a 

£ 

£ 

s 

a 

fc 

o 

a 

o 

a 

t-i 

a> 

-Cl 

a 

3 

1 

hi 

.8 

S 

a 

y A 

c 

0 

g 

■< 



RS. 


ES. 


RS. 


RS. 


■ 


ns. 

1922-23 

18 

1.968 

3 

430 

,, 




3 

430 

109 

11,60 

1923-24 

16 

1.176 

2 

220 

.. 




*,/ 

220 

175 

14,36 

1924-25 

62 

8,190 

4 

310 



i 

4 0 

6 

360 

196 

23,72 

1926-26 

130 

21,690 

8 

1,076 



l 

160 

9 

1 . 216 

9.7 ^ 

30,30 

1926-27 

113 

26,034 

4 

1,000 





4 

1.000 

268 

44^93 

1927-28 

134 

23,104 

4 

114 

3 

130 



7 

244 

310 

63,67 

1928-29 

164 

30,577 

2 

220 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

* 

220 

299 

46,57 
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In this table it is seen that the greatest number of loans and the greatest 
amount is taken ior the liquidation of prior debts. The next item of the 
greatest number of loans and tho largest amount is for the payment of kist 
or shist. Then comes the item of purehaso of seed, manure and implements; 
and nine loans were taken for the purchase of cattle for an amount of 
Rs. 806 in the year 1928-29. Some loans were taken to trade; it is only 
petty trade compared to paddy and gtngolly oil referred to supra. Not 
much is taken for permanent improvements to tho lands or houses; only 
three loans were taken in 1927-28 for 11s. 6,300, two in 1928-29 for Rs. 1,000 
and one loan in 1923-24 for Rs. 160; so also, for tho purchase of lands, not 
many loans were taken; the greatest number of loans so taken is 10 in 
1925-26 for an amount of Its. 3,110. No amounts are taken for handicrafts 
us there are no important handicrafts which require much capital. 
Co-operative stores are required for tho weavers so as to extricate them 
from the clutches of the Mandapeta merchant. Not much amount is bor¬ 
rowed from the society for purposes of education because very few people are 
taking up higher education. 

The following table gives the loans which have to l>e repaid with one 
year, between one and two years, between two and five years and between 
five and ten years. It shows that the short-term loans are in large 
number. There is no loan longer for more than one year in 1922-23, only 
1 out of 175 in 1923-24, 8 out of 196 in 1924-25, 24 out of 270 in 1925-26, 
62 out of 285 in 1926-27, 4 4 out of 330 in 1927-28 and 42 out of 301 in 
1928-29: — 


Tear. 

Short term. 

More than one year. 

1 aril 2. 

2 and 5. 

5 and 10. 

Total. 

Grand 

total. 

Number. 

Amount. 

-o 


Number. 

■fJ* 

c 

0 

I 

«4 

U 

£ 

0 

g 

e 

0 

o 

a 

u 

© 

p£i 

a 

3 

55 

Amount. 

u 

a> 

0 

S 

o 

a 

<3 



RS. 


U3 


RS. 


RS* 




B8, 

1922-23 .. 

109 

11,803 



, , 

, , 

, . 

. , 



H9 

11,003 

1923-24 .. 

171 

14,264 

1 

ioo 


,, 

i • 

. , 

i 

100 

176 

11,364 

1921-25 .. 

186 

21,021 

1 

60 

7 

2.660 

, , 

, , 

8 

2.700 

196 

28,721 

1926-26 .. 

216 

31,6501 

4 

327 

is 

5,927 

2 

183 

24 

6,737 

270 

38,3874 

1926-27 .. 

233 

10,934 

44 

4,342 

7 

1.460 

1 

80 

52 

5,822 

285 

16,756 

1927-28 .. 

288 

46,900 

7 

763 

29 

8,332 

8 

3,285 

44 

12,360 

33 ( 

68.286 

1928-29 .. 

2$^ 

42,326 

•• 


38 

11.679 

4 

1,610 

42 

13,189 

301 

66,614 


The amount of loans for more than one year increased from 0 to 13,189 
between 1922-23 to 1928-29, whereas the short-term loans increased from 
11,603 to 42,325 between 1922-23 to 1928-29. The loans for more than one 
year were introduced in 1923-24 for two years, and in 1924-25 for five years 
and in 1925-26 for ten years. 

The society is giving loans in three different kinds of securities, (i) on 
produce, (ii) on mortgage of immovable property, and (iii) on tho security 
of the ljorrowcr and one or two sureties. 


Tho following table gives the uuinber of loans and the amounts of loans 
given on the different kinds of securities during the years 1922-23 to 
1928-29: —- 


Year. 

Loans on 
produce or 

Cl Op. 

Loans on 
mortgage of 
immovable 
property. 

Loans on 
security of 
borrower and 
one or two 
sureties. 


Total. 

1922-23 


RS. 

6 

rs. 

r»i6 

101 

RS. 

11,093 

109 

ns. 

11,603 

1923-24 



6 

4(5 

16'.* 

13,909 

175 

14,354 

1924-25 

. . 


11 

2,900 

185 

20,821 

196 

23,721 

1925-56 

17 

6,186 

Pi 

7,<'13 

224 

25,189^ 

270 

38,3874 

1926-27 

30 

Id 

Km 

9,291 

217 

24,086 

285 

46,766 

1927-28 

39 

llfei fcW ;!'■ 


12,330 

247 

32,227 

830 

68,286 

1928-29 

34 

■■ ic m 


13*103 

221 

_ 27,607 

801 

65,614 
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Tjo&ils ou produce or crop were introduced only in 1^25-26. The number 
of loans on security of the borrower and one or two sureties is the largost. 
Even persons who nave no. property at all are getting loans from the society 
on the security of one or two persons who stand surety for him and who 
have got sufficient properly. 

The following-table shows how tho working capital has been growing 
from 1923*24 onwards. The society’s present borrowing capacity is Its. 60,000 
and the value of the property of the members is Rs. 9,64.075 and the 
individual borrowing capacity is Rs. 2,000: — 


Yea:-. 


Number 

of 


Working Capital. 


members. Share 
capital. 


Reserve Loane 
fund. borrowed. 


Total. 


1918-17 




1917-18 




1918-19 




1919-20 




1920-21 




1921-22 




1922-23 




1923-21 




1924-26 




1926-26 




1926-27 




1927- 28 

1928- 29 



*• 




as. 

796 

as. 

RS. 

7,100 

RB. 

7,896 

, , 

1,249 


7,792 

9,041 

89 

1,686 

ii7 

8,943 

10,646 

162 

2,468 

306 

19,469 

22,224 

188 

2,496 

354 

10,661 

19,610 

196 

2,539 

642 

14,877 

18,068 

198 

2,471 

680 

32,362 

16,613 

199 

2,478 

1,042 

14,925 

18,446 

202 

2,892 

1,347 

20,808 

26,047 

220 

8,728 

2,071 

36,399 

41,193 

62,074 

L48 

4,262 

2,405 

46,407 

264 

4,908 

2.694 

68,472 

64,074 

271 ' 

6,664 

4.126 

67,537 

77,217 



1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 



Year, 


. ... , j 'er.iR not repaid 

Loans disbursed withm the prescribed 
during tie year. period. 
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The following table shows the receipts of the society during the years 
1922-23 to 1928-29 showing therein tho share capital and the deposits, etc.: — 


Year* 

Share 

capital. 

Deposits. 

Loans from Central 
Bank. 

From members. 

From non- 
members— 
Fixed, 

For one 
year. 

For more 
than one 
year. 

Fixed 

Savings. 


R8. 

R8, 

R8. 

R8. 

RS. 

R.8. 

1922-23 .. 

113 

. . 

600 

1,920 

8,600 


1923-24 .. 

166 

3,900 


205 

11,600 


1924-26 .. 

609 

700 


720 

12,700 


1926-26 .. 

1,634 

4,200 


1,000 

30,000 


1926-27 .. 

679 

4,700 

, . 

2,760 



1927-28 .. 

923 

17,200 


1,670 


7,ooo 

1928-29 .. 

323 


* ‘ 

70 

44,600 

3,200 


Tear. 

Loans repaid by 
borrowers. 

Interest. 

Other items. 

Total, 

For one 
year. 

For more 
than one 

year. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

ns. 

14,221 

11,856 

17,424 

24,868 

35,669 

40,270 

45,588 

a. p. 

0 0 

2 0 

11 2 

0 0 

8 0 
1,788 
3,769 

ns. a. r. 

22,766 6 5 
1,580 14 11 
2,491 13 j0 
2,529 14 6 
3,381 4 0 

4,764 8 0 

5,638^2 ; 3 

ns. a. r. 
144 6 10 
612 9 5 
290 16 9 
615 2 0 
248 7 0 
447 7 2 

ns. a. p. 
27,676 12 3 
29,720 8 4 
34,936 7-11 
64,228 9 0 
73,332 3 0 
1,0 1 ,962 16 2 
1,04,608 1 10 


Tile society was started in the year 1917-18. Its president is a Brahman, 
non-agriculturist, and its secretary is a Ivainma, non-agriculturist. The other 
panchayat members are a Kapu, agriculturist; a Kamma, agriculturist' and 
a Brahman, non-agriculturist. The ‘ gumasta ’ of the society is a Brahman 
on Rs, 10 per mensem. 

The society’s working capital is (1) share money, (2) reserve fund, (3) 
deposits and (4) loans borrowed from the central bank. In tho working 
capital statement ‘ loans borrowed ’ includes ‘ loans from the central bank ’ 
and deposits from the members. 

The next financing agency of some, importance is the land mortgage bank 
at Alamuru. Four persons took amounts from the bank during the year 

i riitn fin ~ •' 


(1) A Kapu, agriculturist . 1,500 

(2) A Brahman, non-agriculturist . 2,000 

(3) Another Brahman, non-agriculturist . 2,000 

(4) Another Brahman, non-agriculturist . 2,000 


Total ... 7,500 
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All these are taken on the security of the landed property. This is all 
for the liquidation of prior debts. The rate of interest is 9 per cent. 

There is only one professional private money-lender. He is a jirayatidar 
and a retired sub-assistant surgeon. He has invested about Its. 5,000 or 
Rs. 6,000 on mortgages. He never gives on pro-notes or pledges; he does 
not give hand-loans to ryots. He levies Re. 1 per month per cent on 
mortgages of lands and houses : he levies compound interest at the end 
of every year. He served the medical department for about twelve years 
and earned a provision of about Bs. 10 per month. He has earned about 
Bs. 20,000 to Bs. 25,000. He deposited about Bs. 5,000 or Bs. 6,000 in 
local co-operative credit society, about Bs. 2,000 in the central bank at 
Bamachandrapur, and about Rs. 500 in land mortgage bank, Alamuru. He 
has also invested about Rs. 3,000 in the purchase of lands, Bs. 2,000 in the 
purchase of a house and about Rs. 5,000 for the performance of two mar¬ 
riages; the remaining amount is utilized for investment in business. 

There are five merchants in the village who are giving loans on pro-notes 
only in hundreds and fews of rupees to the local ryots at rates of interest 
ranging from Re. 1 to Re. 1-9-0; and the total amount of their capital does 
not exceed Rs, 5,000. 

There are about 20 ryots who are giving loans to their fellow ryots on 
mortgages and on pro-notes only in hundreds at rates of interest ranging 
from Re. 1 to Be. 1-2-0 if the total amount of capital does not exceed 
Bs. 6,000. 

There are two proprietors in the village, one of whom has a major son 
who is doing business in paddy and groundnut. He is having a loan account 
with the Imperial Bank for Bs. 40,000 for purposes of the trade. So the 
Imperial Bank also is financing to an extent of Bs. 40,000 to this single 
individual of this village. He gets an annual income of Bs. 11,700 and his 
total property is Rs. 1,73,000. His other debts amount to nearly Bs. 20,000; 
these are all on pro-notes with the Zamindar of Kapileswarapuram and 
Marwadi money-lenders of Rajalunundry and of Ramachandrapur. 

There is a .kolagaram fund in the village.. The village auction the 
‘ Kolagaram i.e., measurement of paddy, pulses, etc., once in a year or 
two years and the amount so obtained called ‘ Kolagaram ’ fund is used by 
the villagers in a body, for the common benefit of the villager's. The bidder 
collects Re. 1 per puttie of paddy measured and Rs. 2 per putti of pulses 
measured by him. The amount of bid is Bs. 440 per year. It is collected 
by the village panchayat and is used by the panchayat for the repair of 
tanks and for laying out metalled roads in the village. Government give 
as the village panchayat could collect for the above purposes. The whole 
of the ‘Kolagaram’ fund is drawn from the villages. The share capital, 
the reserve fund and the deposits form the capital drawn from the villagers— 


Share capital 


ns. 

5,554 


Reserve fund 


4,126 


Deposits 


70 


Total ... 9,750 


Recovery of loans ,—The professional money-lender of the village commenced 
business about ten years back; it is said that he filed no suit for the recovery 
of the loans as he gave loans on sufficient security and as he takes sufficient 
precautions before giving loans. As regards the lands taken on mortgage 
by him he. makes full and detailed enquiries from the village officers and 
other well-informed persons and does not give any loans on properties 
encumbered in any way. * 

I—2 6 
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An regards tho amounts to be received, i.e., not repaid within the pre¬ 
scribed period to the co-operative credit society, the following table shows 
the amounts involved in cases of payment overdue: — 


Terr. 

rending disposals 
at the beginning 
of the year. 

Filed during the year. 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount, 

N umber. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 



R8. A. r. 


RS. A. V. 


Rh. A. p. 

1922-23 .. 

, , 






1923-24 .. 

, , 

• • 

20 

1,661 9 2 

20 

1,661 9 2 

1921-25 .. 

12 

921 13 9 

5 

182 12 6 

17 

l,10t 10 3 

1925-26 .. 

6 

482 12 6 



5 

182 12 6 

1926-27 .. 







1927-28 .. 







1928-29 .. 



8 

731 7 6 

8 

731 8 6 



Claims satisfied before 
decree. 

Decreed during 
the year. 

Pending disposal at the 
end of the year. 


Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Nnmher, 

Amount. 

1922-23 .. 


RH. A. P. 


ST 

ns. a. r. 


RS. A. P. 

1923-21 .. 



8 

639 11 5 

12 

921 13 9 

1924-25 .. 

1 

35 4 9 

11 

883 9 0 

5 

482 12 6 

1926-26 .. 

1 

63 4 1 

1 

119 8 2 



1926-27 .. 




, , 



1927-28 ,. 


k • 

, , 


. . 


1928-29 .. 



8 

731 7 6 




There are two kinds of financiers from outside the district. One batch 
is from Mel lore district; and another is from Guntur district. The persons 
of Kolluru, Atmakur taluk, Xellorc district, come to tho village after 
sankuratri. They generally camp at Jonnada. They give loans on notes and 
mortgages; they camp in these parts lor about three or Four months. They 
collect He. 1 per month on Its. 100 on mortgages and Re. 1-4-0 per month 
on Its. 100 on notes. They bring corals and pearls with them for sale; in 
addition to this sale they do this interest business; they depend mostly on 
tho confidence of the people; they give loans to trustworthy persons. They 
have lent to only two persons to an amount of about Rs. 30,000. 

Two Komatis of Chirala and Perala parts, give small petty loans in amounts 
of Rs. 5, Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 to small labouring classes. Mains, Madigas, Idigas, 
SettibuJijas and other low castes. They lake about eight annas for every one 
rupee. They come to these villages about the commencement of trans¬ 
plantation season and make collections after harvesting. The peculiarity 
of their collection is that they sit at the door of the, debtors till they get 
tho amounts. They act as a parasite, never leaves the debtor until the amount 
is paid; they do not even allow the debtor to prepare his food, to cat his 
morsel and to look to his avocations. They also bring cloths at the time 
of winter season and sell on credit to these low caste labouring classes at 
a rate of eight annas more per rupee one for cloths and recover the amounts 
after three or lour months. They make note of the transactions in their 
own note hook or paper, the debtor will not sign or give thumb-impression, 
they never file a suit for the recovery; they collect monies by sitting on 
their necks, they come for collection at the time when the debtors are 
likely to have money. 
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In spite of their trouble to recover moneys in some cases, they do not 
fail to give loans again to the same persons. They divide groups of villages 
to muttas, and each mutta is divided to the control of one group of persons ; 
there is no conflict of interest between any group of persons. After the 
co-operative societies came into existence, the number of such transactions 
decreased though the system is not yet extinct. In this village only two 
persons of Adi-Andhra caste have taken Rs. 4 from these persons. 

Chapter IV. 

Indebtedness. 

The debts of the village are of the following kinds:—They are (1) from 
the local co-operative credit society, (2) from the land mortgage bank, at 
Alamuru, (3) by mortgages without possession from the private parties, (4) 
by pro-notes. (5) from the Imperial Bank at Rajahmundry and (6) 
“ Khandagutua cowles ” and mortgages with possession from private parties. 
There are very few pledges of movable property. After the co-operative 
society has been working in the village, debt is easily procurable on the 
security of the borrower and of one or two sureties; the borrowers generally 
do not pledge their jewels or other movable properties when they can get 
credit from the society without the pledge of an article. It is only when 
money is urgently needed and when at that moment the disbursing officer 
of the society is not available the borrower gets a loan from another villager, 
generally a handloan, without any pledge and very rarely with the pledge of 
a jewel or utensil. liven then, these loans are of very small amounts, say, 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 10. The total amount of such pledges is at the most about 
Rs. 50. But two cases of the kind referred to in a previous chapter about 
Chirala-Perala men who give petty loans to low caste Adi-Andhras and other 
labouring classes were brought to notice; they are also of very small amounts; 
and the number of such loans is generally dying out owing to the facile credit 
of the co-operative credit society. 

‘ Khandagutta cowles ’ are leases of lauded property for a fixed number 
of years during which the tenant cultivates the Jands and enjoys the usufruct 
thereof and delivers back the land to the owner at the expiry of the period 
without demanding either the principal or the interest. 

' Swadhinam tanakhas ’ or mortgages with possession are mortgages of 
land with possession to the mortgagee who enjoys the usufruct thereof till 
the principal is paid and who delivers back the land to the mortgagor on 
payment of the principal without demanding interest on the mortgaged 
amount. 

The local co-operative credit society gives loans of four kinds : (1) on the 
security of produce or crops, (2) on the security of immovable property, (3) 
on the security of the borrower and one or two sureties and (4) joint loans, 
i.e., five persons-jointly borrow moneys on the security of the properties of 
the five persons. 

The total debts of the village are estimated as follows: — 


as. 

Co-operative credit sooiety. 45,270 

Pro-notes .. .. .. .. 57,551 

Mortgages without possession (other than with co-operative 
credit society and land mortgage bank) .. .. .. 27,190 

Land mortgage bank. 7,500 

Imperial Bank ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 40,000 

Khandagutha cowles ,, .. .. .. .. 610 

Swadhinam tanakhas or mortgages with possession .. ISO 

Pledges. 50 

Hardloans from Guntur people (i.e.; Chirala-Perala men).. 4 


Total .. 1,78,304 
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The number of loans and the amounts involved are given below against 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists except those of pledges and handloans 
which are negligible :-y- 



Co-operative credit 
society. 

Land mortgage bank. 

Pro-notes. 


Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Kurnber. 

Amount. 

Agriculturists 

118 

US, 

! 27,162 

1 

RS, 

1,500 

04 

RS. 

27,074 

If on-agriculturists. 

1 14 

18,118 

3 

6,000 

23 

30,480 

Total .. 

292 

45,270 

4 

7,500 

87 

57,564 



Mortgages without 
possession. 

Imperial Bunk of 
India. 

Mortgages with 
possession and 
khandagutta oowles. 


Number. 



Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 


| 

RS, 


RS. 


RS. 

Agriculturists .. 

21 




3 

600 

N on-agriouif urists. 

6 

mm 

i 

40,000 

3 

190 

Total 

26 

27,190 

i J 

40,000 

6 

w 


Total, 
_a._ 


Agriculturists 
If on-agriculturists 


Number. 

Amount. 


KS, 

267 

81,636 

.149 

96,768 

416 

1,78,304 


They are divided below under the several important castes for the different 
kinds of loans: — 



Co-operative ctedit 
society. 

Land mortgage bank. 

Pro-notes, 

Number. 

Amount. 

i 

N umber. 

1 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 



RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

Brahmans,, 

24 

11,787 

3 

6,000 

6 

28,200 

Kapus 

29 

3,617 

1 

1,500 


1,660 

Kammas .. 

119 

19,795 


■ » 


21,674 

Petti baljas. 

30 

S,740 

• . 


g ■ 

3,760 

Others 

90 

6,331 

•• 


-mm 

2,280 

Total ., 

292 

45,270 

4 

7,500 

87 

57,554 
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Mortgages without 
possession. 

Imperial Bank of 
India. 

Khandagutha cowles 
and mortgages with 
possession. 


Number. 

Amount. 



Number. 

Amount. 

Brahmans ,. 


RS. 

1 

R8. 

40,000 


RS. 

Kapua 

4 




3 

550 

Kammas .. 

ii 

17,480 

. , 

,. 



feettibaljas. 

6 

2,130 

. . 

.. 

i 

100 

Others 

5 

1,980 



2 

140 

Total .. 

26 

27,190 

1 

40,000 

6 

790 


Totals. 


No. Amount, 
ns. 

Br.hmans .. .. 34 85,987 

Kapus ,, 41 12,917 

Kammas ,, ., .. ., ,. .. ,. 170 68,949 

Settitmljas . 51 9,720 

Others. 114 10,731 

Total .. 416 1,78,304 


The total debts of the village amount Rs. 1,78,304. Of this, on© person 
the Zamindar of Panugunta estate has borrowed Rs. 40,000 from the Imperial 
Bank, Rs. 20,000 from two Marwadis and from the proprietor of Kapileswara- 
puram and 11s. 2,000 from the co-operative credit society. On account of 
this large item, tire debt of the village is excessive. If his family and debt 
are excluded, the debts of the remaining 277 families amount to Rs. 1,16,304, 
Therefore the average debt of a family is Rs. 1,16,304/277, i.e.,, Rs. 420. 
If that family and debt are included the average debt of a family is 
Rs. 1,78,304/278, i.e., Rs. 641. The average debt of a family for this village 
may be taken to be Us. 4-20, as it seems to be inequitable to apportion the 
debt of Rs. 62,000 of a single individual on 277 families. 

There are 271 pattas in the village. Excluding the patta and the debt 
of the abovementioned person the average debt of a single pattadar is 
Rs. 1,16,304/270, i.e.,, Rs. 430. If that patta and his debt are included it 
is Rs. 1,78,304/271, i.e., Rs. 658. 

The land revenue of the village is Rs. 6,344-4-0 for fasti 1338 and the 
debts of the village amount to Rs. 1,78,304. So the debt is 28 times the 
demand of the village; if the debt of that single individual is excluded it is 
nearly 18 times the demand. 

There are 162 agriculturist families; and the debt of the agriculturists 
is Rs. 81,636. 

Therefore the average debt of an agriculturist family is Rs. 81,536/162. 
i.e., Rs. 503. 

There are 116 non-agriculturist families; and the debt of the non¬ 
agriculturists is Rs. 96,768. Including the excessive debt of a single individual 
the average debt of a non-agricultural family is Rs. 96,768/116, i.e., Rs. 834. 
Excluding that family and that debt; the average debt of a non-agriculturist 
family is Rs. 34,768/115, i.e., Rs. 302. 

Number of agricultural families in debt is 127, i.e., 78 per cent. 

Number of agricultural families free from debt is 35, i.e., 22 per cent. 

Number of non-agricultural families in debt is 82, i.e., 71 per cent. 

Number of non-agricultural families free from debt is 34, i.e.,, 29 per cent. 

Therefore number of families in debt i*127 plus 82, i.e., 209. 
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Number of families 'free from debt is 35 plus 34, i.e., 69, i.e., number of 
families in debt is 75 per cent and number of families free from debt is 25 
per cent. 

One hundred and twenty-seven agricultural families are in debt to an 
aggregate of 81,536. Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family 
in debt is Rs. 642. 

Eiglity-one noil-agricultural families are in debt to an aggregate of 
Rs. 34,768. 

Therefore the average debt of a noil-agricultural family in debt is Rs. 429. 


Agricultural families in debt. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than one-fourth 
of their respective annual incomes is 44. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than half of their 
respective annual incomes and greater than one-fourth of their respective 
annual incomes is 18. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than their respective 
annual incomes and greater than half of their respective annual incomes 
is 28. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less_ than twice their 
respective annual incomes and greater than their respective annual incomes 
is 28. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than three times their 
respective annual incomes and greater than two times their respective annual 
incomes is 6. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than four times their 
respective annual incomes and greater than three times their respective 
annual incomes is 1. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is greater than four times 
their respective annual incomes is 2. 


Non-agricultural families in debt. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than one-fourth 
of their respective annual incomes is 54. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than half of their 
respective annual incomes and greater than one-fourth of their respective 
annual incomes is 11. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than their annual 
incomes and greater than half of their annual incomes is 4. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than two times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than their respective annual 
incomes is 8. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than three times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than two times their respective 
annual incomes is 1. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than four times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than three times their respective 
annual incomes is 2. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is greater than four 
times their respective annual incomes is 2. 
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The different kinds of loans outstanding by the time of the present 
investigation are arranged purposewar in tho following tabic: — 


Outstanding Joans rs on 
1st November 1929. 


Pnrposewar. 


•— 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

expenses, 

seeds’, 

manure, 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Purchase 

of 

cattle. 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

Purchase 
or con¬ 
struction 
of 

houses 
or cattle 
sheds. 

Liquida¬ 
tion of 
prior 
debts. 

Articles 

of 

handi¬ 

crafts. 

Perma¬ 

nent 

improve¬ 

ments. 

1. Co-operative 
credit society— 

(1) Suretv 

ns. 

2,6&6 

ii 

RS. 

1,417 

1 

RB. 

800 

RB. 

100 

RB. 

13,288 ' 

RB. 

RB. 

loans. 

(2) Mortgiges. 

• • 

90 

1,061 


11,010 



(3) Crop loans. 


. . 

2,000 

• . 



. . 

2. Land mortgage 


, * 

6.000 

. . 

1,600 

. . 

. . 

bunk. 

3. Mortgages with- 


.. 

900 

600 

26.240 



out possession. 

4. Kbandaguthr. 

.. 




790 



cowles. 

0. Pro-notes.. 

1,760 

m 

18,770 


11,220 



6. Imperial bank .. 

•• 




•• 

Total .. 

4,406 



7do 

63,048 

•• 

•• 


Pu rposew.ar — cont. 


— 

Education. 

CC 

%- 

b* 

Family expenses, 
i.e., foodstuffs, 
elo. 

Marriages. 

Other religious 

ceremonies. 

Ul 

Sc 

o 

c 

<v 

cl 

Other purposes. 

'cS 

o 

H 

1. Co-operative 

oreiiit society— 

RB. 

R8. 

1 

R8. 

RS. 


SIS. 

RS. 

R8. 

(1) Surety 
loar 8. 

• * 


1,086 

10 

»• 

2,678 

200 

22,842 

(2) Mortgages. 

4 4 

213 

« , 



. . 


12,374 

(3) Crop loans 
ana joint 
loans. 


8,061 


* * 



* * 

10,064 

2. Land mortgage 
bunk. 

•• 

• • 


•• 



•• 

7,600 

3. Mortgages with¬ 
out possession. 

• • 

•• 

60 

400 




27,190 

4. Khandagutba 
cowles. 

•• 

* • 

*• 

** 



•• 

790 

6. Pro-notes.. 

IHfiTiTtl 

21,480 

1,184 

1,460 


K] 

. » 

67,664 

6. Imperial Pack of 
India. 

♦ * 

40,000 

* * 


• * 

*• 

40,000 

Total .. 


70,426 

2,319 

1,860 

• • 

2,728 

200 

1,78,304 


Total .. 


2,728 


200 1,78,304 
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The outstanding mortgage amounts and pro-note amounts are shown 
below according to the agency which lias advanced. 


— 

Merchants. 

Evots 

Professional ! 
money-lenders. 

Total. 

Of the 
village. 

Outside 

the 

village. 

Of the 
village 

Outside 

the 

village. 

I 

Of the 
village. 

Outside | 
the 

village. 

Mortgrges .. 
.'Pro-notes 

740 

8,720 

27,584 

980 

2,780 

10,210 

6,890 

5,980 

1,260 

■ 

as. 

27,190 

57,654 

Total .. 

740 

i 

36,304 

3,760 

17,100 

7,240 

19,600 

84,744 


The sales of lands which took place in 1928-29 indicate the financial 
condition of the residents to a certain extent; nine of them are for the 
liquidation of prior debts, one is for the purchase of fresh land and one is 
for the purchase of food-stuff's and other necessaries of life. They ore given 
below: — 

No. Extent. Amount. 


For purchase of lands 


1 

3-60 

RS. 

1,970 

For purohuse of food-stuff's and family expenses. 

1 

0-60 

600 

For li.juidntton of prior debts .. 

.. 

9 

4-38 

4,472 


Total 

11 

8-48 

6,942 

Of those—Agriculturists .. 


6 

7-21 

5,606 

Non-agriculturists 

. 

5 

1*27 

1,337 


Total .. 

11 

8-48 

6,942 

Brahmans .. 





Kapus . 


3 

6-'ei 

4,020 

Kammas 


2 

0-32 

820 

Sot tibaljas ., 

rt _J jj,i J . , 

o 

1-30 

815 

Others 

.. 

4 

1-25 

1,287 


Total .. 

11 

8-48 

6,942 


It is seen that the sales are affected mostly for the liquidation of prior 
debts which is nearly two-thirds of the amount realized by all the sales in the 
year. 

From the sales of 1928-29, it is seen that inam wet land of 50 cents was 
sold for Rs. 500. 

Therefore the average selling price of inam wet land is Rs. 1,000 per 
acre. 

And,, adding all the sales of all the jiravati wet lands, 6-54 acres fetched 
Rs. 6,310. 

Therefore the average selling price of inam wet land is Rs. 905. 

The maximum late of a jirayati wet land is Rs. 1.100 and the minimum 
rate of jirayati wet land is Rs. 395. 

There aro no sales either by the Revenue Department- or by the Civil 
Department. 

Tho value of lands in the village does not depend on the crops raised in 
it but depends on the level of the field or its distanco from the irrigation 
channel and on its soil and adaptability for plantain and sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Rut tho lease amounts vary according to the crops raised in this Alamuru 
area; but not this village, paddy is the sole cultivation and tho lease amount 
for paddy is generally Rs. 50 per putti. 
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There are no sales of dry lands in the village as there is no appreciable 
extent of dry land. 

The rate of interest in the land mortgage hank is As. 12 per cent per 
month. 

The rate of interest in the co-operative credit society is As. 12-6 per cent 
per month. 

The rate of interest of mortgages with private persons varies from As. 13 
to lls. 1-2-0 per cent per month. 

The rate of interest of the pro-notes varies from Re. 1 to Its, 1-9-0 per 
cent per month. 

The rate of interest of the Imperial Bank is Rs. 6 per cent per annum. 

The mortgages and the pro-notes with private persons are classified below 
interest war: — 


Mortgages. 


Hate of interest. 

Amounts. 

Family 

expenses 

Purchase 

of 

house. 

Liquida¬ 
tion of 
prior 
debts. 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

X 

•H 

«3 

l-r-4 

m 

Total.- 



s 






11S, A. 

P. 


ns. 

1*8. 

118. 

BS. 

RS. 

0 13 

0 . . 



200 



200 

0 12 

e 

jfjCJj 

EnraHSS! 

2,830 


. , 

2,830 

0 13 

o 

, , 

HUaXHt 

2,000 



2,000 

1 0 

0 

so 

600 

19,810 

SCO 

400 

21,760 

1 2 

(1 



too 


•• 

400 


Total 

50 

600 

23,240 

900 

400 

27,190 


Pro-notes. 


Rate of interest. 

(1) 

Amount, 

Family 

expen¬ 

ses, 

(2) 

Man ia- i 
ges. 

(3) 

Pay¬ 
ment of 
taxes. 

(t) 

Cultiva¬ 
tion ex¬ 
penses. 

(5) 

Pur¬ 
chase of 
cattle. 

1 («) 

Trade. 

(7) 

Educa¬ 

tion. 

(8) 

KB. A. P. 

10 0 

1 9 0 

Total .. 

RS. 

1,064 

130 

RS, 

1,450 

RS. 

150 

ne. ! 
1,750 ! 

R8. 

550 i 

RS. 1 

21,480 i 

m. 

1,000 

1,184 




550 

21,480 

1,000 


Amount - cent. 


Rate ofiinterest. 



Total. 

(11) 

Rg. A. P- 



RS. 

1 0 0 



67.424 

19 0 



130 

Total .. 

18,770 

11,220 

57,554 

1 


1—27 
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Bate of interest. 


12 annas 


8 annas 


triad Mortgage Sunk, 


For 

Liquidation 

Total. 

purchase of 

of prior 

lands. 

debts. 


B9. 

RS. 

RS. 

6,000 

1,500 

7,500 

Imperial Bank. 

For trade. 

RS. 


.. 

40,000 


The following figures give the rates of interest per cont, per annum 
prevailing during the previous years from 1900 up-to-date in the case of 
mortgages: — 


7 ear. 

1900 






Minim 

as 

12 

nui. 

A. 

0 

Maximum 

KS. 

18# 

1901 






12 

0 

374 

1902 






10 

8 

18? 

1903 






6 

0 

28 a. 

1904 






12 

0 

18* 

1906 






9 

0 

15 

1906 






9 

0 

73 

1907 






7 

8 

183 

18;, 

1908 





4 • 

9 

0 

1909 





4 # 

-rl2 

0 

18# 

1910 






12 

0 

18# 

1911 






8 

4 

18# 

1912 






10 

8 

48 

1913 






12 

0 

18# 

1914 






10 

8 

18# 

1916 






7 

8 

18? 

1916 






1(1 

8 

18# 

1917 






9 

« 

18? 

37f 

374 

1918 






9 

6 

1919 






6 

0 

1920 






9 

0 

374 

1921 






12 

0 

3lt 

1922 






12 

0 

18# 

1923 






11 

4 

18# 

1924 






10 

0 

18? 

1926 






10 

0 

18# 

1926 






9 

6 

18? 

1927 






9 

6 

18# 

1928 






9 

0 

134 

1929 






9 

6 

13| 


The total value of 


of all the families in the village is 


all the properties ^ 

estimated to be Rs. 10,92,750. The total value of all kinds of debts o? all 
families in the village is estimated to be Rs. 1,78,304. So, the total debts 
or liabilities amount to nearly one-sixth of the total assets of the village. 
The state of affairs should have been better but for that single item of debt 
of nearly Rs. 62,000 which is nearly' one-third of the total debt of the village. 


The transactions of some of the members of the local co-operative credit 
society are given below for a clear understanding as to how the debt of the 
members has been increasing owing to the facility of the credit, how mem¬ 
bers take fresh loans within a short period of ten or fifteen days or one 
month from the date of repayment of the prior loan. 


(1) A Ktrains agriculturist— 

Admitted on 13th February 1918 with a shares— 
Took 15 shares on 20th March 1918. 


io 

6th February 1925. 

,, 2 ,, 

27th October 1926. 

» 8 „ 

13th November 1926. 

„ 1 „ 

27t.h September 1927. 

,i 34 ,, 

25th December 1927, 

.. 2 „ 

28th .January 1928. 
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His debt transactions in the society are— 


Loan taken. 



Loan repaid. 


Date. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Amount. 



HS. 


ns. 

13th February 1918 


60 

9th August 1918 ,, 

50 

20th March 1918 


160 

9th October 1918 ,. 

160 

14th March 1919 


200 

27th July 1919 

90 

21et Januaiy 1920 


200 

7th August 1919 

10 

12th March 1921 


10O 

8th do. . . 

20 

4th June 1921 


100 

12th September 1919 ., 

50 

11th January 1922 


200 

21st October 1919 

10 

2nd January 1923 


200 

28th do. 

20 

8th January 1924 


200 

21st October 1920 .. 

72 

18th March 1924 


180 

27th do. 

128 

10th January 1926 


100 

4th September 1921 .. 

70 

21st do. 


50 

11th October 1921 

30 

6th February 1925 


150 

Do. 

64 

7th October 1925 


130 

14th December 1921 ,, 

36 

20th December 1925 


110 

9th Ootober 1922 

40 

5th January 1926 


80 

27th November 1922 .. 

30 

10th February 1926 


100 

10th December 1922 .. 

110 

28th June 1926 


70 

30 th do. 

2o 

11th July 1926 


30 

11th November 1923 .. 

160 

8th August 1926 


80 

18th do. 

60 

13th November 1926 


201) 

13th February 1924 .. 

100 

17th January 1927 


50 

29th do. 

80 

16th August 1927 


59 

1st December 1924 , , 

loo 

20th do. 


8o 

10th December 1924 . , 

20 

16fcli November 1927 


50 

Do. 

80 

24th December 1927 


300 

17fh September 1926 , , 

50 

13th February 1928 


160 

Do. 

78 

13 th June 1928 


100 

24th September 1925 . . 

22 

8th Januarv 1929 


300 

Do. 

1 

12th June 1929 


240 

6th November 1926 . . 

60 

28th do. 


120 

Uth do. 

6 




2nd December 1926 . . 

80 




12th do. 

34 




26th January 1926 ,, 

100 




13th March 1926 .. 

100 




19th June 1926 

10 




Do. 

10 




Do. .. 

80 




Do. 

100 




6th December 1926 

69 




Do. 

11 




1st July 1927 .. 

1 




25th do. , . 

19 




6th August 1927 

80 




28th December 1927 .. 

200 




13th January 1928 

50 




17th February 1928 

60 




11th January 1929 

9 




Do. ,, 

80 




Do. 

60 




Do. 

150 




19th March 1929 

62 




7th May 1929 

17 




21st do. 

12 




2nd June 1929 

87 




8th do. 

222 

A Brahman non-agriculturist 

— 



Shares taken— 





19tb March 1925 

.. 30 


30th 

do. 


20 


20th December 1925 

25 


8th April 1926 

25 


22nd January 1928 

2 





102 
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Loans taken. 


Loans repaid. 


Date. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Amount. 


RS, 


RS. 

19th March 1925 

300 

30th J uly 1925 

130 

30tli do. 

200 

18th December 1925 ,. 

170 

20th December 1925 ... 

750 

Do. 

200 

10th April 1926 

1,000 

8th March 1926 

300 

16th April 1928 

100 

8th April 1926 

450 

15th Jane 1928 

300 

27th March 1927 

200 

12th April 1928 

100 

12th April 1928 

200 

6th May 1929 

300 

7fh September 1928 ,. 

100 

13th do. 

20 

Do. 

100 



30th April 1929 

200 



loth May 1929 

200 


No, 2 is the president of the society. His transactions show that ou the 
day he joined the society, i.e.,. on 19th March 1925, he took 30 shares and 
u loan of 11s. 300. Again on 30th March 1925, he took additional shares of 20 
and additional loan of Its. 200. He repaid the amount of Rs. 500 in three 
instalments—Rs. 130 on 30th July 1925, Its. 170 on 18th December 1925 and 
its. 200 ou 18th December 1925. But on 20th December 1926 he took 
additional shares of 25 and took a Joan of Rs. 750, i.e., of the whole amount 
which he is entitled to draw from the society on the same date. On 8th 
March 1926, lie repaid Rs. 300 ; and on 8th April 1926, he repaid Rs. 450 
hut again increased his shares hv 25 on 8th April 1926 and took a loan again 
of Rs. 1,000 on 10th April 1926. On 27th March 1927 he repaid Rs. 200 
and ou 12th April 1928 another 11s. 200; he took hack the loan of Rs. 100 
on 16th April 1928 and Rs. 300 on 15tli June 1928; he repaid Rs. 200 on 
7th September 1928,, took again Rs. 100 on 12th November 1928; repaid 
again on 30th April 1929 Its. 200, took Rs. 300 on 6th May 1929, repaid 
Its. 200 on 10th May 1929 and took again R,s. 200 on 13th May 1929. These 
transactions show that retaking of loan followed immediately the repayment 
of the loan amount; there is not much interval between the repayment of 
the loan and retaking fresh loans from the society. Also, the tendency is 
to take all the loan amount that a member is entitled to take and that 
whenever a larger amount is required by way of loan, the corresponding 
number of shares is increased. The borrowing power of this individual 
increased from Rs. 300 on 19tli March 1925 to Rs. 1,000 on 13th May 1929. 
So also tile borrowings of some other individual rose— 

(1) from Rs, 50 on 13th February 1918 to 11s. 680 on 8th June 1929; 

(2) from Rs, 260 ou 24th April 1927 to Rs. 770 on 22nd September 1928; 

(3) from Rs. 50 on 5th March 1917 to Rs. 550 on 20th October 1929; and 

(4) from Rs. 20 on 24th November 1917 to Rs. 150 on 30th May 1929. 

The amount borrowed by the villagers on pro-notes is 32 per cent of the 
total amount borrowed. 

The amount borrowed by tin villagers on mortgages with private persons is 15 per 
Cent. 

The amount borrowed by the villagers in the co operative oredit society— 

On mortgages .. .. 7 per cent of the total amount borrowed. 


On crop loans .. ..6 do. 

On surety loans .... 13 do. 

Land Mortgage Bank .. 4 do. 

Imperial Bank .. 22-5 do. 

Kbandaguta cowles ., .. 0 5 do. 


The amount borrowed on the security of property is Rs. 12,374 plug 
Its, 27,190 plus Rs. 7,500 plus Rs. 790, i.e., Ils. 47,854, i.o., 25 per cent of 
the whole amount. 

Description of six families involved ill debt is given below': — 

(1) A Kamma and an agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 800 from Veduriunndi Kamma, at Re. 1 per cent 
per month for purchase of land. 

(2) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 700 at Re, 0-12-6 per cent per 
month for purchase of land and a house. 
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He purchased land and a house in the year 1928. Ho made the loans in 
1928. House and land were bought for Rs. 1,200. The remaining amount 
was spent for other expenses. He has not liquidated any portion of the 
debt. He is likely to liquidate about Its. 200 this year. He did not like 
to mortgage the laud; and so he did not take the loan from the land mort¬ 
gage bank, Alamuru. He is likely to repay the loan of the co-operative 
credit society and to take a fresh loan from the society. 

His family consists of six males of 45, 30, 13, 8, 4, 2 years and three 
females of 40, 40, 30. The first two do cultivation and the others depend on 
them. There is no other income except agriculture. 


Total value of all properties— 

Lands 

House 

Movables 

Cattle . 


us. 

4,000 

1,000 

200 

200 


5,400 


He owns 4 acres of jirayati land and 5 acres of eowle land. He 
cultivates the whole land with wet paddy and gets an annual gross income 
as follows: — 

as. 

Paddy .. 675 
Pulses .. 200 

Total ,, *75 


Hi* expanses are— 

EH. 

Cultivation .. ., 270 

Taxes .. .. .. 90 

Lease amount ., (as the land belongs to his sister who is with him.) 
Family expenses .. 360 

710 

Net Savings .. 166 


So he is likely to liquidate the whole debt in about ton years. 

(2) A Iiapu agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Pro-note of Rs. 300 from a local ryot at lto. 1 per month for 
liquidation of prior debts in 1929. 

(2) Mortgage ol Rs. 1,000 from a local man of the same village at 
As. 13-4 for the liquidation of prior debts about two years back. 

(3) Mortgage of lls. 1,000 from a money-lender of Net lore district 
at As. 13-4 per month per cent for marriages about five or six years back. 

(4) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 1,700 at As. 12-6 for family 
expenses; lie is taking this every year. 

Ho first made a debt on mortgage with the Nollore man for the perform¬ 
ance of a marriage; he contracted some more minor debts in connexion 
with that marriage. Therefore two years hence he contracted the pro-note 
debt of Rs. 300 and the other mortgage debt of Rs. 1,000. He has been 
taking loan every year from the co-operative credit society and repaying the 
amount every year. He lias been paying interest every year to the Nellore 
man. He has not liquidated any portion of the other debts. His loan with 
co-operative credit society increased from Rs. 60 to Rs. 1,700, 
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His family consists of six males of 60, 36, 20, 16, 13 and 5 years attd 
seven females of 55,, 40, 20, 18, 16, 13 and 8 years. There are only three 
agriculturists and the others are dependents; of the three adult males, one 
is blind and the other two are lepers. 


Total value of the 
property. 

Annua] income. 

Annual expend it 

ure. 

Lunds 

ns. 

30,000 

ns. 

Lands 4,000 

Cultivation expen¬ 

ns. 

House 

2,000 


ses, 

2,700 

Cattle 

1,000 


Family expenses .. 

800 

Jewellery ., .. 

2,000 

36,000 


3,500 


It Is found that his debt has been increasing and that he is not likely 
to liquidate the debt unless he sells a portion of his land or unless he takes 
a loan from the land mortgage bank by repaying the loan amounts in 
instalments. 

(3) A Brahman non-a(jriculturut — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Co-operative credit society—Its. 3,600 partly for carrying paddy 
trade and partly for agricultural expenses. 

12) Land mortgage hank—Its. 2,000 at As. 12 for purchase of land 

11)28-29. 

(3) Pro-note—11s. 2,000 from a Marwadi at Ramaeliandrapur sit 
lto. 1-0-6 for purchase of laud in 1928-20. 

(4) Pro-note—Its. 2,000 from a money-lender of Hasanbada village 
at Be. 1 per month per cent for purchase of laud. 

Out of Its. 3,600 of the co-operative society, he had a surety loan of 
its. 1,000 and the remaining amount as produce loan. He purchased about 
40 puttis of paddy at Rs. 56 per putti and kept it for eight months and 
sold at Rs. 63 per putti. He took loan on account of this business. 

The three other remaining loans are for the purchase of land; he purchased 
land for about Its. 6,000 last year. Ho has not liquidated any portion of 
his debts. He sold the paddy and liquidated a portion of the debt of the 
co-operative credit society. 

His family consists of three males of 30,. 25, 1 years and three females 
of 60, 20, 3 years. He is an inamdar and a non-agriculturist. Ho owns 
30 acres of land on which lie gets lease amount of Its. 1,500 per year; ho 
gets also Us. 200 per year on ‘ purohit service ’. 


Total valae of property. Annual income. Annual expenditure, 


Lands .. 
House 

Cattle . . 
Jewellery 

BS. 

40,000 
1,200 
.. 400 

1,000 

Lands .. ., 

Purohit service .. 

RB, 

1,500 

200 

Family expenses , 

RS. 

, 400 


42,600 


1,700 




He is able to liquidate the debt of the remaining amount of Its. 7,600 
by about Its. 1,000 per year. 

(4) A Settibaliju agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Co-operative society—Its. 50 for agricultural expenses 1928-29. 

(2) Mortgage—Rs. 250 from a Brahman of Velagalcru village at 
Its. 1-2-0 per cent per month for liquidating prior debts. 

(3) Pro-note—Rs. 100 from a Sali of Pinipalla at Itc. 1 for pay¬ 
ment of taxes and family expenses, about two years back. 

He contracted a debt of Its. 250 about six years back and has not repaid 
any portion thereof, either principal or interest; on the other hand he has 
taken a fresh loan two years back. He owns 50 cents of land and cultivates 
5 acres of cowlc laud ; lie docs coolie work also. His family consists of 
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two males of 50 and 5 years and three females of 80, 10 and 3 years. The 
male adult and the female adult do labour and the other three dependents. 


His total property. 

His debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


ES. 

ES, 


ES. 

ES. 

Lands 

.. 600 

£0 

Lands 

. . 460 

Lands .. . . 400 

House 

30 

260 

Coolie 

.. 60 

Family expenses. 110 

Cattle 

30 

100 




660 

400 


600 

610 


It is seen that his income and expenditure are almost running equal and 
it is doubtful if he can liquidate his debt unless by selling the land or by 
mortgage of the land in land mortgage hank. He is repaying the loan from 
the co-operative credit society and taking again fresh loan from it to meet 
his agricultural needs. 

(5) A Kamma agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Co-operative credit society—Its. 300 for payment of taxes and 
agricultural expenses In 1028-20. 

(2) Pro-note—Its. 500 from a money-lender of Vedurumudi at lie. 1 
per month per cent for liquidation of prior debts, 1928-29. 

Ho performed the marriage of his daughter about three years hack and 
contracted some sundry debts: and he liquidated all of them by taking a 
loan on pro-note in 1928-29; he has not liquidated any portion of this Rs. 500 
till now. He has been repaying and retaking loan from the society for the 
agrieu Itural expenses. 

He owns 13 acres of wet land and does cultivation of 4 more acres of 
cowle land. He gets about Rs. 600 on lands every year. His family consists 
of four males of 60, 35,, 18 and 15 years and three females of 50, 20 and 15 
years. The male adults do cultivation and the females depend on them. 


Total property. 

Debts. 

.Animal income. 

Annual expenditure. 


ES. 

RS. 

KB. 


RS. 

Lands ,. 

.. 13,000 

300 

Lands ., 1,400 

Lands 

.. 800 

House ,, 

600 

600 

— 

Family 

400 

Cattle 

200 





Jewellery 

,, 400 






14,200 

800 



1,200 


He can liquidate the debt in the course of four or five years as there is 
excess income over expenditure. 

(6) A Kapu agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Co-operative credit society—Its. 700 for taxes and education 
of bis boy. 

(2) Mortgage—Rs, 1,400 at Re. 1 from money-lender of the village 
for performing the marriages of his son and daughter, about three years back. 

(3) Pro-note—Rs. 500 from a Vaisya of Ryali village at Re, 1 for 
purchase of cattle and other agricultural and family expenses. 

He performed the marriages of liis son and daughter about three years 
hack and made the mortgage debt; be has not yet repaid any portion of it. 
He purchased cattle in 1928-29 and made the pro-note debt for it. His son is 
studying school final class at Ramachandrapur and living in a hostel there; 
hence he has to mdet extra expenditure and he took a loan from the society 
for it, He has been repaying and retaking loan from the society. 
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His family consists of six males of 50, 20, 18, 12, 7 and 1 years and four 
females of 70, 35, 20 and 2 years. The male adults work and the others 
depend on them. He owns 6 acres of wet land and does cultivation of 
11 more acres of cowle land. 


Total value. 


as. 

Lands .. .. 6,000 

House .. .. 600 

Cattle .. .. 300 

Jewellery .. 200 


7,100 


Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

700 

Lands .. 1,476 

Lands .. 1,100 

1,400 

600 


Family .. COO 

2,600 


1,600 


His annual expenditure exceeds the annual income and ho cannot liquidate 
the debt unless by selling a portion of his land. 

Investment .—There are no deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank 
account on behalf of any residents in the village at present. One person 
deposited Us. 212 in the year 1920-27; he was a school teacher in the Board 
school and he left the village for Kapileswarapuram about six months hack. 
No other person has deposited since then. The residents are not .in the 
habit of investing their moneys in the Post. Office Savings Bank or in the 
purchase of postal cash certificates. 

The amounts that arc available after meeting all family and agricultural 
expenditure are invested in the purchase of lands and in the purchase of 
jewellery. During the year 1928-29, 8-50 acres were purchased by the 
residents of Pedapalla for Rs. 8,250. The amount spent in 1028-29 in the 
purchase or making of jewellery cannot he estimated. 

There are 271 members in the co-operative- credit society and their share 
capital is Its. 5,554 by the end of Juno 1929. There are eight members in 
the co-operative central bank at Ramachandrapur and the share money is 
Its. 3,200. There is only an amount of Rs. 70 under fixed deposits in' the 
co-operative credit society during the year 1028-29. But the figures under 
deposits in the receipts statement under co-operative credit society (see 
page 7 of chapter on finance) show the amounts invested by way of deposits 
under the several heads. The amount invested by way of share capital and 
reserve fund are not amounts invested on account savings but only on 
account of compulsory contribution to the society to get loans from the 
society. 
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PENIKERU VILLAGE. 


Penikeru is a village in Ramachandrapur taluk. East Godavari district. 
East Godavari is mainly divided into four natural divisions—Delta, Uplands 
and Upper Agency and Lower Agency. Delta may be split up into (1) the 
Eastern delta comprising the taluks of Ramachandrapur and Coeanada which 
are oil the left bank of Goutami, one of the three main branches of the river 
Godavari, and (2) the Central delta comprising the taluks of Amalapur and 
Razole which are mainly situated between the Goutami and Vasishta, 
another branch of the Godavari. Vainateyam, tho third branch of the Goda¬ 
vari, flows through the Central delta taluks. There are five channels which 
run across the Ramachandrapur taluk, viz., Samalkota canal, Coeanada 
canal, Coringa canal, Injaram canal and Bank canal; and irrigation chan¬ 
nels were excavated by the Public Works Department for the irrigation of 
the fields from the main canals. Penikeru is one of the villages in Rama¬ 
chandrapur taluk which is under the irrigation 6f some of these channels. 


Penikeru is bounded on the north by Choppella, Nawabpeta and Modu- 
kuru, east by Alamuru and Kalavacherla, south by Alamuru and Jonnada 
and on the west by Jonnada .(see the combined plans of the three villages of 
Alamuru, Pedapalla and Penikeru)*, All theso villages are delta villages and 
receive supply of canal water by means of irrigation channels; but the 
villages of Choppella, Nawabpeta,' Alamuru and Jonnada have got some dry- 
cultivation in some portions owing to the high level of the plots and owing 
to the low commandability of the irrigation sources. The Bank canal and 
the Goutami river are about three miles to the west of the village. In Peni¬ 
keru village also, there is Block No. 4 of an extent of about one hundred 
acres which is not easily coinmandable and is therefore not fit for wet culti¬ 
vation unless there is very heavy rain and unless there is submersion in the 
other low-lying fields. 


ABBA. 

The area, of the whole village ,. .. .. ,, 

,, of the village-site or Gramakantam including Adi- 
Andhrapalli 

,, of the Yura tank (used for drinkirg water by people) .. 
,, of the Kavula tank (used by cattle for drinking purposes). 
,, of the three 1 murugukodus ’ (drainage channels) 

„ of the assessed wastes ,. .. ,, 

,, of house-sitts granted by Labour department to Setti- 
balijas .. .. .. ,. 0-72 acre. 

,, of house-site granted by Labour department 

to Jdi-Andbras .. .. 0-99 ,, 

„ of the other porambokes 


ACS. 

1,015-49 

21-32 

7-09 

1-74 

6-86 

0-0S 


1-71 

77-02 


, Therefore the total land in the village which is not at present used for 
cultivation is 115-79 acres. 

Therefore the total cultivable land in the village is 899-61 acres. 

Tho area of cultivable land is 88-7 per cent of the total area of the 
village. 

Out of 899-61 acres, dry land is 142-25 acres and wet Is 757-36 acres. 

Dry land is 16 per cent of the total cultivable area and wet land is 84 
per cent. 

Of the dry land an extent of about 10 acres is being cultivated with wet 
paddy once in two or three years; but that is only occasionally when the 
water application is accepted ; it is more fit for cultivation of a kind of broad¬ 
cast paddy called jilam. The total wet land is always used for wet culti¬ 
vation. 


1—28 


Not printed. 
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Of the total extent of 899-81 acres fit for cultivation— 


Government jirayati land 
Inam land .. 



Wet. 

Pry. 


ace. 

ace. 

1 t • • 

180-00 

61-22 

• M 

827-38 

8103 

Total 

767 38 

112-26 


Population .—The population of the village according to the oensus of— 


— 

H oases. 

t 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

.1911 . 

22 S 

696 

666 

1,362 

mi . 

Prepared now tor the present 

. 229 

6?9 

666 

1,316 

investigation. 

283 

(familiee). 

70S 

667 

1,370 


The following are the figures of births and deaths during lire past 
years: — 






Births 



Deaths. 


Number of 



Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Male*. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

deaths due to 
epidemioe. 

1908 



28 

21 

<1 

20 

16 

38 

2 due to 

1907 

• • 


37 

81 

71 

18 

2* 

12 

cholera. 

1 due to 

1908 

e « 


26 

18 

11 

21 

17 

♦1 

oholera. 

1909 


,, 

28 

28 

64 

13 

22 

36 

,, 

1910 


4 . 

22 

32 

61 

17 

22 

39 

1 due to 

1911 

e • 


27 

26 

63 

20 

21 

11 

cholera. 

1912 

# • 


82 

31 

83 

28 

16 

13 

, , 

1913 

» ♦ 

•, 

36 

26 

61 

18 

19 

32 

, , 

1911 


*, 

87 

21 

68 

13 

SO 

73 

17 due to 

1916 



27 

26 

62 

80 

22 

62 

smallpox. 

8 due to 

1918 



23 

23 

16 

19 

17 

36 

smallpox. 

1917 


., 

30 

31 

61 

17 

11 

91 

29 due to 




23 

27 

60 

77 

26 

53 

cholera. 

EMM 

M 

a 

21 

29 

63 

12 

17 

86 


K'W™ 

Bfl 


26 

26 

61 

12 

18 

30 

, , 


M 

KB 

28 

26 

63 

33 

80 

63 

7 due to 

,1922 



26 

30 

66 

11 

20 

31 

ebolera. 

1928 



27 

33 

60 

28 

23 

51 


1921 



23 

23 

16 

16 

22 

37 


1926 



87 

27 

61 

27 

21 

48 


1926 



10 

21 

61 

18 

22 

40 


1927 



10 

81 

71 

19 

26 

16 


1*28 

,, 


86 

*8 

82 

80 

32 

82 


1*2* (ap 
end of 

tember). 

to 

Bep- 

16 

23 

38 

17 

IS 

30 

•• 
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It is seen that the number of deaths is greater than the number of births 
in the years 1914, 1917, 1918 and 1921. The difference in 1914 is 15 which 
is mainly due to 17 deaths due to smallpox; the difference in 1917 is 27 
which is mainly due to 29 deaths due to cholera; the difference in 1918 is 
3 which is partly due to 20 deaths due to fever; the difference in 1921 is 
10 which is mainly due to 7 deaths due to cholera. The village was seriously 
affected by the epidemic of smallpox in 1914 and 1915 ; hv fever in 1918 and 
by cholera in 1917 and 1921. 

There is not much difference in population between the census of 1911 
and 1921. llut there is a difference of 25 persons between the census of 1921 
and the present census, llut there is an increase of 54 in the number of 
houses. Tlie increase in houses is due to the splitting of the joint families 
of brothers into separate families and is also partly due to the settling down 
of five or six Kapu families from Peddapur taluk on account of indigent 
circumstances there and on account of the existence of some of their relations 
here. There is no emigration from or immigration into this village; no 
persons went to Basrah or South Africa from this village for labour or for 
any other work. 

The area of the village . .. scs. 1,016-40 

The population of the village .. .. .. .. .. 1,370 

Density of population for square uiilc as per census now prepared, 863 
Density of population per square mile as per censes of 1921 .. 862 

Density of population of itamaehandrapui talnk aooording to tho 
censes of 1921 .. .. .. .. ., .. 881 

Density of population of East Godavari district (Plains) aooording 

to census of 1921 . .. 678 

Density of population of Madras Presidency aooording to the 

oeosusofl921 .297 

Density of population of Alainuru village according to the 
present census ,. .. ., .. .. .. .. 899 

Density of population of Pcdapalla village according to the 
present census .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,414 

So, it is seen that the density of Penikeru is less than the density of 
ltumaehaudrapur taluk and is far loss than that of one of its neighbouring 
villages (Pe'ddapalla) and is a little less than the other neighbouring villago 
of Alamuru. 

There are 283 families in the village. The total population is 703 males, 
667 fomales. 

Therefore the average number of members in a family arc 2-5 males, 
2-3 females and 4-8 both sexes. 


The families and population arc arranged eastowar below: — 


Cuetc. 

Number of 
families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brchtnaua 


6 

12 

19 

81 

Komatie (Vaieyag) 
'Viswabrahmans 


7 

4 

24 

17 

18 

16 

42 

33 

Barbers . , 


3 

12 

7 

19 

Washermen 


12 

81 

26 

66 

K ummaras (Pottere) 


8 

18 

21 

39 

Xumnias .. 


85 

216 

210 

426 

Kapus .. .. 


34 

96 

83 

179 

Bettibalijas 


68 

156 

168 

313 

Muhammadans .. 


1 

6 

6 

11 

Gollas .. 


3 

6 

4 

10 

Adi Andhras 


64 

110 

101 

211 


Total .. 

283 

703 

667 

1,370 


There are 85 Kanima families, 34 Kapu families, 68 Settibalija families 
and one Muhammadan family; these are the main agricultural classes in 
families; and they form the greatest number in the village. There are 
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84 Adi-Andhra families and 3 Golla families; these are agricultural labouring 
classes and families. There are six Brahman families who form the only 
leisurely class in the village. There are 7 Vaisya families which do petty 
trading, 4 Viswabrahman families, 3 Barber families, 12 Washermen families 
and 6 Potter families do their respective artizan professional work. Though 
most of the Settibalijas are cultivators, a few of them live by coolie work 
only; though most of the Adi-Andhras do coolie work, a few of them cultivate 
lands also. Though barbers and washermen do their professional work, some 
of them are also doing cultivation of lands to a certain extent. Of the 
6 Brahman families, one is the karnam of the village, one is the teacher in 
the school, one is a temple arehaka and three others are native physicians; 
these native physicians are spoken of as exports in healing lunacies and 
mentally disordered persons. They have opened a dispensary where they are 
giving medicines to such mentally defective persons; and some families are 
coming to them from different parts of the district and some are coming 
even from Ganjam district and Orissa for the treatment. All the 7 Vaisya 
families have pe^ sundry shops in the village. Of the 4 Yiswabrahmans, 
one does carpentry, one does blacksmithery and two do goldsmithery. All the 
6 potters make pots in the village and prepare tiles. The only one Muham¬ 
madan family does cultivation. There are no Christians in the village. Of 
the 54 Adi-Andhras, there are 27 Mala families with 52 males and 44 females 
and 27 Madiga families with ,58 males and 57 females; all these do field 
labour work either for daily wages, or as farm-servants; Madigas work as 
ehucklers also during spare moments. The houses of Malas and Madigas 
are outside the village and they are living together; Sflttibalijas are 
living away from the village beyond the Mala-Madiga Palli. The Kapus, 
Kammas and Brahmans are all living together (see the village plan of 
Pcuikeru)*, 


The population may be divided as follows :— 


— 

J 

3 

c« 

Per cent. 

tfi 

O 

"3 i 

* 1 

Per cent. 

Females. 

0> 

CJ 

H 

<» 

PM 

1. Agricultural classes (i.e., Kammas, 
Kapus, Settibalijas arid Muham¬ 
madans). 

18? ; 

66'5 

473 

67*2 

456 

■ 

68‘4 

2- Field labouring classes, i.e., Malas, 
Madigas and Gollas, 

57 

20-0 

116 

16-6 

106 

16-7 

3. Artizau classes, i.e., Viswabrah- 
mans, Barters, Washermen and 
Potters. 

25 

9-0 

1 

78 i 

11-1 

69 

10-0 

4, Trading classes, i.e., Vysyas 

7 

2-5 

24 

3 4 

18 

2-7 

0. Leisurely classes, i.e,, Brahmans, 

6 

20 

12 

1'8 

19 

2-9 

Total 

233 


703 


667 



1. Agricultural classes, i.e., Kammas, Kapus, 

Settibalijas and Muhammadans 

2. Field labouring classes, i.e., Malas and Madi¬ 

gas and Gollas ,, 

3. Artisan classes, i.e., Viswabrahmans, Barbers, 

Washermen and Potters 

4. Trading class, i.e,, Vysyas . 

5. Leisurely class, i.e., Brahmans ,. .. ,, 


Total, 

Per cent. 

929 

67-p 

221 

161 

147 

10 '7 

42 

31 

31 

2-3 


Total ., 1,370 


It is seen that the families of agricultural classes form 66-5 per cent 
of the total number of families and the agriculturists form 67-8 per cent 
of the total population. Next in strength is the number of the field labour¬ 
ing classes whose families are 20 per cent of the total, number of families and 
whose population is 1GT per cent of the total poplation. Though they 
are all classed as agriculturists, some of them go for coolie. in others’ 
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fields though they cultivate their own lands; tliis is so when they have- 
not. got- much land for cultivation, thence, though the labouring class 
families aval |>etsons are 20 per cent and 161 per cent, some more families 
and persons of the agricultural families and persons may have to he included. 
Most nt the Settibalijas do cultivation and hence all of them are included 
under agricultural classes. 

Again, the population of the village is divided nge-ivar amongst the 
several communities of the village. They are shown below: — 


Casie 

0 

10. 

10- 

-IS. 

16- 

-20. 

Above 20. 

<A 

7% 

"3 

a 

© 

to 

js 

'a 

a 

IS 

•a 

a 

<V 

to 

O) 

4 

a 

© 

to 

Males. 

Females. 

Brahmans 

3 

5 

i 



3 

ft 

11 

Komatis (Vysvas) 

6 


2 

i 

2 

1 

14 

12 

Viswabrahman* 

t 

;l 

2 

2 

2 

4 

9 

7 

Barbers .. 

5 


V 




5 

7 

Washermen 

7 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

20 

13 

Kumraar,is (Potters) .. 

6 

7 

1 

4 

3 

2 

9 

8 

Kamxnftg 

52 

6« 

31 

23 

17 

9 

116 

122 

Kapus .. 

20 

22 

19 

9 

11 

6 

46 

46 

Settibalijas 

ft 

ft 

21 

20 

11 

8 

79 

86 

Muhammadans 

, , 

1 

1 

2 


1 

3 

1 

Gollas. 

1 


1 




f 

4 

Adi-Andhras. 

27 

26 

16 

6 

■ 

4 

60 

66 

Total •• 

174 

172 

100 

71 

56 

41 

373 

383 


They are Bbown below in percentages : — 


— 

Total. 

i 

0- 

1 

-10 1 

10- 

-16 

16 

- 20 

Above 20. 

X u m- 
ber. 

f’er cent. 

X um¬ 
ber. 

Per cent. 

m 

Per cent. 

N” um¬ 
ber. 

j Per cent. 

Males .. 1 

703 

174 

24-7 

100 

14-2 

i 

6G 

8-0 

373 

63-1 

Females . . 

667 

172 

26’8 

71 

10-6 

41 

6-2 

383 

674 

Total .. 

1,370 

346 

26-2 

171 

12-6 

97 

7-1 

766 

66-2 


They are shown below under agricultural oIasbob and non-, agricultural classes : — 



Males. 

; 

[Females. 

Total. 


0— 
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Msies. j 

I Per eent.| 
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Peroent. 

Agricultural classes.. 
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416 

m 

1 
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24-6 

■ 

2? 
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■ 
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0- 

-in 



ie-15 




Totil. 

|per cent- 

Males. 

Per oent. 

Female* 

Per cent 

Total. 

Per oent. 

1 

Agri- 

cultural 

classes. 

239 

26 

72 

16 

64 

■ 

126 

14 

■Mon-agri¬ 

cultural 

classes 

107 

j 

24 

28 

12 

17 

8 

46 

10 





16 

-20 




Males. 

Per oent. 

Females. 

Per oent. 

Total 

j Per oent. 

Agricultural classes .. 

41 

9 

■ 

6 

65 

7 

Non-agrioultural classes 

16 

7 

■a 17 

8 

32 

8 



j Above 20 


Males 

|per cent. 

Females 

Percent. 

Total. 

Per cent 

Agricultural classes ,. 
Non-agrioultural classe* 

m 

M 

61-6 

66 


| 

66 

61 

499 

257 

63 

68 


In this village and neighbouring villages, males above the age of 15 years 
are the actual cultivators of the soil; others of the age between 10 and 15 years 
assist their parents or guardians in taking food for them to the field, in 
looking after the cattle and other miscellaneous field work. For purposes of 
agriculture, the adult may he taken as those who ore above 15 years: 


— 

Number of 
families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 
above 16 
years 

Agricultural olasses 
Non-agrioultural oUsses .. 

•• 


188 

96 

473 

230 

466 

211 

286 

144 


The 456 females and (473—285), i.e., 188 males below 15 years are depen¬ 
dent on the cultivation of 285 males above 15 years. Tlieso 285 male adult 
agriculturists are only 31 per cent of the total agricultural population and 
21 per cent of the total population of the village. 

Among the non-agriculturists, there are field labourers of the castes of 
Gollas and Adi-Andhras. Persons above the age of 15 years amongst these 
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communities do labour and earn wages others below 15 years are dependent 
on them. 


— 

Number of 
families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Above 16 years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Field labourers 

67 

1 

116 

105 

71 

74 

Others .. .. .. 

38 

114 

106 

73 

71 

Non-agriculturists total .. 

i 95 

1 

230 

211 

144 

; 

146 


Among the labouring classes, females above 15 years also work as coolies 
and earn wages. Hence the number of labourers among the labouring classes 
is 145, The. remaining 76 children are dependent on the wages earned by 145 
adult labourer's. These 145 persons are 65-6 per cent of the total labouring 
class population and are 10-6 per cent of the total population in the village. 


Rainfall.—The rainfall during the years 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 as noted 
by the village officers in their village accounts is noted below. There is a 
rain gauge at Alamuru at a distance of about two miles. The figures of rain¬ 
fall at Alamuru are more accurate than those at Penikeru where the account 
is prepared approximately by the village officers. There is no rain from 
December t 0 Afavch; and there is heavy rain from June to October. 


1925 . 


January 
February 
Maroh 
April .. 
May 

June .. 

Jaly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total 


6-00 
3'76 
4-76 
7'25 

2-on 
8'26 
0 25 


3225 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


Average. 


41 

| Ifc ^ 

i 

O'60 

0-126 

20 

0-60 

• • 

2T26 

. 

4-60 

026 

2-126 

60 

600 

1-25 

f*00 

6 0 

4-60 


4-500 

4 0 

1-76 

4-00 

3 00 



6 26 

3-626 


3-60 j 

•* 

1-000 

180 

20-75 

12-25 

210 


As most of the fields are wet and deltaic in nature, the ryots do not 
depend much on rainfall. As stated already there is an extent of about 
100 acres which is high in level and which depends to a certain extent on 
rainfall. Out of this 100 acres, an extent of about 80 acres will be cultivated 
with ‘ budania ’ for which canal water is also taken either by flow or by lift 
on application to the Public Works Department. There is a drainage channel 
called Murnga kodn to the south of the village bordering Alamuru village. 
Tf it rains heavily that Kodn becomes full and submerges the adjacent fields 
and spoils the crops. On account of heavy rain in November in 1927, the 
rasangi sheaves which were on the field were got submerged and swept 
away, and the rasangi paddy crop suffered partial damage. But no remis¬ 
sions’were applied for or granted during the year. There were no remis¬ 

sions dining any of the five past years. This shows that crops are not- 
seriously adversely affected by any extraordinary drought or heavy rain. 
If there is heavy rainfall, some of the fields to an extent of about 100 acres 
are submerged by what is called ‘Jonnada vain’ and makes the yield less 
by one-third than what it would have yielded but for the heavy rainfall. 

Facilities for irrigation .—The Bank canal is the main source of irrigation 
for this village. This canal runs from Dowlaisweram anicut to Tallarevn 

lock where it ends itself in a salt creek which connects the Bay of Bengal 

and the Goutami-Godavari at Yanam, 
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A number of irrigation channels were dug from the Bank canal to irrigate 
the fields. The irrigation channels which irrigate the fields of this village 
are: (1) Choppella side, (2) Mulastanam branch, and (3) Jonnada branch. 
Choppella side channel passes through the village Jonnada on the west of 
this village but does not go through this village. Mulastanam. branch enters 
this village at survey No. 47 and passes out at survey Nos. 81 and 83 to the 
north of the village. Jonnada branch runs to the south of the village through 
Alamuvu and Jonnada villages hub does not pass through the village Peni- 
keru. But there are number of irrigation bodies, some running through 
puntas and some through private, fields connecting the irrigation channels 
and the fields under their ayacut. 

The extents registered under the ayncuts of the three channels are— 



Jirayati. 

In am 

Total. 

Total. 

: 

Pry. 

Wet. 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 


ACS. 

AC8. 

ACS, 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

1. Choppella side ,, 



60-09 

91-82 

100-93 

125 09 

226-02 

2. Mulastanam 


Bill 

9-29 

212-46 

21 63 

694-67 

616-30 

hran oh. 

3. Jonnada branch ,. 

8 04 

14-61 

11-65 

23‘09 

19-69 

37-60 

57-29 

Total .. 

01 22 

430 00 

81-03 

237-36 

142 26 

757-36 

899-61 


Tho whole of the wet extent of 7o7-36 acres is being cultivated with wet 
paddy during first crop season except 73 cents which is always under submer¬ 
sion on account of the ‘ kodu ’ which is h,v its side. Out of the dry extent of 
142-25 acres an extent of about 10 acres is cultivated with wet paddy during 
first crop season; the rest is cultivated with budama, janurnu, gingelly and 
other crops; a portion is left waste with babul trees. 

If the channels arc open during the second crop season, i.e., from Janu¬ 
ary to April, second irrigated crops will be raised. Generally dalwa paddy, 
gingelly, garlic and onions are raised as second crop. The channels are 
opened by rotation. In the second crop season for fasli 1336 the three 
channels were open; for fasli 1337, thov were closed; and for fasli 1338, they 
were open. 

The extents irrigated during the three 'faslis 1336, 1337 and 1338 for the 
first crop and for the second crop are given below:—• 


— 

Fasli 1336. 

Fasli 1337, 

Fasli 1338. 

First 

crop. 

Seoond 

crop, 

First 
crop. 

Second 

crop. 

First 

crop. 

Second 

crop. 



ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

Paddy 


78-64 

721-97 


722-78 

113-61 

Garlio 


14 04 

1-73 

20-30 


36 67 

Brinjals 

0-10 

0-21 

. . 

0-06 


0-81 

Plantains 

9 62 

6-51 

10-97 


12-25 


Sugarcane 

11-05 

0-18 

3-74 


0-43 


Gingelly 

. . 

257-14 

, . 

85-76 


288.12 

Onions 


7 30 

0-75 

26-68 


13-13 

Chillies 


0-78 


0-80 


0-45 

Mohanam 


1-75 


1-23 


0-39 

Creepers ,. 


0-90 




0-27 

Theegapesara .. 


o-so 


1003 



Vamit 




fi-o7 


o-ii 

Gogulu 




0-39 


0-40 

Elephant yarn. 





0-11 

, . 

Turmeric 




. . 


0-28 

Kanda 







Total .. 

730-16 

367-08 

739-16 

144-32 

736-57 

463-96 
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There are no recognized irrigation tanks or wells. But some of the ryots 
have dug small private tanks in their own fields for the purpose of wetting 
first crop seed-beds. They will generally be filled before closure of canals 
and again be filled after opening of canals. In other seasons also they will 
bo full. Such private irrigation tanks are 12 in number. They are very 
useful to the ryots when seed-beds are in need of water and when canals 
are not yet opened. 

Drinking water .—There are only two tanks in the village. Only one is 
used for drinking purposes. The other tank is used by cattle for drinking. 
Adjacent to the Yura tank which is used by people for drinking purposes 
there is a small tank used by washermen for washing cloths. Vura tank is 
generally full of water. It is filled up before closure of canals during summer 
and again filled up on the reopening of the canals. Many of the houses have 
got fresh water wells and some persons use the water of the wells for drink¬ 
ing purposes. There are fresh water Local Fund wells in the village, one for 
Madigas, one for Settibalijas and one for caste Hindus. They are also very 
useful for drinking purposes. So even for drinking purposes people need 
not depend much on rainfall. 

Drainage facilities .—There are two ‘ kodus ’ in the village. One is be¬ 
tween Penikeru and Alamuru villages. It receives the water of all the 
neighbouring fields and overflow water of the irrigation channels and rain 
water. Hence it submerges the neighbouring fields. An extent of about 
7 or 8 acres is not at all used for cultivation on account of the bad effects 
of the neighbouring ‘kodu’. An extent of about 10 acres adjacent to this 
land is sown with broadcast paddy; and the crop does not yield properly and 
yields about one-fourth or one-sixth of the average yield in a proper wet 
field not affected by ‘kodu’. An extent of about 100 acres is adversely 
affected by ‘Jonnada valu ’ which submerges the fields in heavy rainy 
seasons; and their yield is generally two-thirds of the yield of ordinary fields. 
Drainage facilities are wanting in this village. If proper drainage facili¬ 
ties are made, the above 100 acres will yield about 100/2 x 1/3, i.e., 50 puttis 
more; if ‘kodu’ is connected with Yedurumudi drainage channel and if the 
adjacent fields; are mado free front the evil effects of this ‘ kodu there will 
be an increase in yield of 8 puttis and 10 puttis, i.e., 18 puttis. So jthe 
total increase in yield will be (38 puttis of paddy or Rs, 3,400. 

Transport and communications .—Only double-bullock carts are the means 
of transport. The Bank canal is about three miles from the village. The 
nearest railway station is Kadiam, which is about 8 miles from the village; 
but generally people prefer to go to Dwarapudi railway station which is 
12 miles from, the village. Generally those who wish to go to Rajahmundry 
side go to Kadiam and those who wish to go to Dwarapudi, Ramachandra- 
pur and Coeanada go to the Mandapeta-ALamuru road. Between Manda- 
peta-Alamuru road and Penikeru village there is the village of Kalavaclierla 
(see combined plan of the three villages)*. There is an earthen road leading 
from Penikeru village and running eastwards from the village gramakantam 
to a distance of about two furlongs and then enters Kalavacherla village 
limits and runs eastwards through Kalavacherla village limits for about five 
furlongs, then enters Alamuru village and runs again eastwards through 
Alamuru village limits for a distance of about six furlongs and then meets 
the Mandapeta-Alamuru Local Fund metalled road at a distance of about 
one furlong from Kotturu towards Alamuru side and just opposite to the 
meeting point of Pedapalla-Vedurumudi road and Mandapeta-Alamuru 
road. Thus "his eastern road is about 13 furlongs from the village Grama¬ 
kantam to the Local Fund metalled road; and from this point, persons go by 
carts, by buses and on foot to Mandapeta, Alamuru, Dwarapudi and 
Ramachandrapur. 

Another earthen road runs to the, north of the village gramakantam 
for a distance of one mile within Penikeru village limits, enters Nawabpeta 
limits and runs westwards on the border of Penikeru and Nawabpeta for a 
distance of about two furlongs, then it runs on the border of Nawabpeta 
and Choppella towards north for a distance of about one and a half miles, 
enters then Narsipudi village and runs through Narsipudi village westward 
to some distance, and then enters Dulla village limits; from Du]la the road 
is metalled and it runs to Kadiam westwards to some distance and north¬ 
wards to some distance; the distance from Dulla to Kadiam is about four 
miles. At Kadiam one has to cross the Samalkota-Cocanada canal to meet 
the Local Fund Rajahmundry-Dwarapudi road. From Kadiam village tho 
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Kadiam railway station is about a mile and Dowlaishweram is about three 
miles and Dowlaishweram is about four miles from Bajahmundry. (Please see 
the combined plan of the three villages Alamuru, Petlapalla and Penikeru, 
arid the map of the East Godavari district and the plan of Penikeru village 
gramakantam)*. Only double-bullock carts can ply on these earthen roads; 
single bullock carts or jatkas or motor conveyances cannot conveniently go 
along these roads. In rainy season, it is difficult even for double-bullock carts 
to go on these roads as the earth is miry and slippery; and even pedestrians 
find it very difficult to walk along these earthen roads if it is rainy. In rainy 
season also carts go to Bajahmundry along the earthen road via Dulla 
and Kadiam. There is a strong ballacut on the canal at Kadiam; it can 
convey double-bullock carts with bags of commodities from one side to the 
other side of the canal. In summer when the canals are closed, there will he 
small quantity of water in the canals or they will he completely dried up; 
then these double-bullock carts can go down the canal and reach the other 
side without the aid of the ballacut. 

All the paddy produced in the village will generally be sent to Kothuru, 
hamlet of Alamuru, Mandapeta and Bajahmundry. Pulses will go to 
Bajahmundry. Plantains will be sent to Dwarapudi station to be exported 
to Anakapalli side. 

The conveyance charges from the village to Bajahmundry on a double¬ 
bullock cart is Be. 3. The handyman has also to be fed by the person who 
engages the cart, that is 4 annas; the toll-gate fee at Bajahmundry is 4 annas; 
that also has to be paid by the same person; so the total amount is Bs. 3-8-0 
per cart-load, i.e., 7 annas per bag. The conveyance charge from Penikeru 
to Kothuru rice mill is one anna per bag or 8 annas per cart-load. The 
conveyance charge from Penikeru to Manuapeta rice mill is Rs. 1-8-0; and 
Mandapeta toll-gate fee is 4 annas; so the total charge is Bs. 1-12-0. The 
conveyance charge from Penikeru to Dwarapudi is Bs. 2 and the toll-gate fee 
is 4 annas; so the total charge is Bs. 2-4-0. Also handies go sometimes to the 
Alamuru Bank canal; the conveyance charge from Penikeru to the Bank 
canal ferry is Bs. 1-4-0. No hags of paddy will be conveyed on heads of 
coolies even in rainy season. In summer also all bandies go to the Manda- 
peta-Alamuru road along the earthen road only. To summer, when, carts 
have to go to Jonnada they go through the fields. Jonnada is at a distance 
of about one mile from the village. There is no boat traffic in this village 
as it is more convenient and less costly for them to go to Dowlaishweram or 
Bajahmundry along the Dulla road rather than to go to Alamuru and go by 
boat. The nearest railway station is Kadiam. But most of the residents 
prefer to go to Dwarapudi because they have to go a less distance on an 
earthen road (below two miles) to meet the Mandapota-Alamuru road, where¬ 
as they have to go a distance of about 44 miles on an earthen road to meet 
tho metalled road from Dulla and have to cross the canal at Kadiam on 
ballacut. So also, if any produce, e.g., plantains, have to be exported by 
train, they are generally taken to Dwarapudi railway station instead of to 
Kadiam railway station though they have to bo taken towards Bajahmundry 
side. Especially this is tho case in rainy season when every inch of miry 
earthen road is a source of inconvenience. Persons will generally choose the 
lesser of the two evils. Motor buses and pleasure cars do not go to the 
village on account of the feeder road being earthen. Passengers who wish 
to take advantage of the present day bus traffic have to go along the earthen 
road running through Kalavacherla and Alamuru and meet the Alamuru- 
Mandapeta road where they can catch the buses plying for hire between 
Alamuru and Dwarapudi via Mandapeta. Those who have to go to Bajah¬ 
mundry will either get down at Mandapeta bridge and catch the buses plying 
between Kotipalli and Bajahmundry or go direct to Dwarapudi railway 
station and catch the train which goes either towards Bajahmundry or 
Samalkota side. 

There is no post office or telegraph office. Only a post box is affixed to 
Bama’s temple in the village; the villagers post letters in that box. Post¬ 
man from Alamuru comes to the village every day except Sundays and other 
postal holidays. He goes to the village at about 9 a.m., delivers letters, 
money orders and parcels in the village, cleans the post box at about 10 a.m. 
and goes back to Alamuru. They are delivered in the village one day after 
the day of receipt in Alamuru post office. Those which are cleared from the 
post box of the village and intended to he despatched to other places are 
detained in Alamuru sub-post office for a day. Thus there is a delay of 
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one day either in the despatch or delivery of tapals. If any telegram is 
received in the Telegraph office, Alanru.ru, by any resident of Penikeru, it 
is sent to Penikeru by a coolie if coolie charges are paid by the sender ; if 
not it is sent with the postman the next day when lie brings the tapal. If 
a resident of Penikeru wants to send a telegram to any village or town, he 
has to go to Alamuru and send the telegram from that office. 


Education .—The number of Telugu literate persons in the village is 112 out 
of the total population of 1,370. The number of male literates is 87 and 
female literates is 25. There is only one English educated man. Ho is an 
Achavi (Brahman) by caste. He studied up to school final; he is a teacher 
in the Local Board Elementary School. The number of educated persons 
in the several castes are given below : — 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Educated. 

J5 

o 

£r> 

Per cent. 

a> 

-*-> 

6 

ss 
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Total. 
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o 
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Fev cent. 

Brahmans 

9 

12 

75 

4 

19 

31 

13 

31 

42 

Komatj (Yaiysvus) .. 

18 

24 

75 

1 

18 

6 

19 

42 

45 

Viswabralunans 

11 

17 

65 

2 

16 

12 

13 

S3 

29 

Kammas 

36 

210 

16 

15 

210 

7 

50 

426 

12 

Kapua 

6 
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0 

2 

S3 

3 

8 
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4 

Settibalij is .. 

1 

lob 

3 

0 
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4 

813 

1 

Muhammadans 

0 

0 
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0 

5 

. , 

0 
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Barbers 

3 

12 

25 

1 

7 

14 

4 

19 

21 

Washermen .. 

1 

31 

3 


25 

, , 

1 

56 

2 

Kummaras (Potters),, 


18 

. . 

EaHrltj 

21 


. , 

39 


Adi-Andhras 

0 

110 

, . 


101 



211 


Gollas. 

0 

6 

•• 


4 



10 

•• 

Total—Telugu .. 

87 

703 

12 

25 

667 

4 

112 

1,37(1 

8 

English .. 

1 

703 

- 0 ' 1 1 


. 667 

* * 

1 

1,370 

•• 


The literacy of this village when compared to the literacy of the Rama- 
chandrapur taluk and of East Godavari district according to the- census of 
1921 is given below : — 



Telugu. 

i 

English. 


Males. 

Females, j 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


PER CENT. 

TEE CENT, 

PER CENT. 

PER CENT. 

PER CENT. 

PER CENT. 

East Godavari 

12-8 

2-6 

7-6 

20 

0-14 

1-1 

district 







(Plains). 







Ramachandrapur 

11'8 

2-3 

7-0 

1-0 

0-03 

0-5 

taluk. 







Penikeru village. 

| 12-0 

4-0 

8-0 

0-1 

1 

0-1 


It is seen that the average of Telugu literacy is above the average of 
Ramachandrapur taluk but the male literacy is loss than that of East Goda¬ 
vari district though female literacy is greater; but the averages of 
Ramachandrapur taluk and of East Godavari district are those of 1921; the 
averages of both female and male literate in East Godavari district and in 
Ramachandrapur taluk will be higher now than what they were in 1921. 
The present total Telugu literacy of Penikeru is 8-0 per cent which is just 
near the average of the total Telugu literacy of East Godavari district in 
1921, The present English literacy of Penikeru is very small and is almost 
nil. 
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It is also worth noting that Telugn male literacy is higher amongst Brah¬ 
mans (75 per cent) and Vaisyas (75 per cent), it is next high in 
Viswabrahmans (65 per cent). It is only 16 per cent among Kammas, 6 per 
cent among Kapus and 25 per cent among Barbers. Female literacy is high 
only among Brahmans (31 per cent). All other castes are equally bad as 
regards female education. If both sexes are taken into consideration the 
literacy is high only amongst Brahmans (42 per cent), Vaisyas (45 per cent), 
and Viswabrahmans (39 per cent), whereas it is low amongst Kammas (12 
per cent), Kapus (4 per cent), Settibalijas (1 per cent), Barbers (21 per cent) 
and Washermen (2 per cent). The only English educated person in the 
village is a Brahman. 


A gric ultural el asses-— 

Kammas .. 

426 

60 

PER CENT 
12 

Kapus 

179 

8 

4 

Settibalijas 

313 

4 

l 

Muhammadans .. 

11 




■ -- 

-- 

■ 

Total . 

929 

62 

7 

Agricultural labouring classes — 




A di-Andhras 

211 

0 

0 

Gollas .. 

10 

0 

0 


— 

. —- 

—— ■ ■ 

Total . 

221 

0 

0 


— 

— 

*- 

Artizun classes—- 

Viswabrahmans 

33 

13 

39 

Barbers .. 

19 

4 

21 

W ashermen 

66 

1 

2 

Potters. 

39 

0 

0 

Total « 

147 

18 

12 


-- 

— 

—- 

Trading classes— 

Vaisyas .. 

42 

19 

45 

Leisurely classes-— 

Brahmans ,. ,. .. , 

31 

13 

42 

So, the literacy in in the following order :— 

(1) Trading classes. 

,, 

. . 

45 

(2) Leisurely classes .. ,, 



42 

(3) Artizan olasses .. .. ,. 


, . 

12 

(4) Agricultural classes 

. . 


7 

(5) Labouring classes 


»• 

0 


It is seen that labouring classes have no literacy whatsoever; and agri¬ 
culturists are backward in literacy when compared to the classes in other 
walks of life. 


There arc five schools in the village; of these two are day schools and 
three night schools. They arc (1) Board Hindu Elementary School, (2) Adi- 
Andhra Day School, (3) Hindu Night School, (4) Settibalija Aided Night 
School, and (5) Settibalija Unrecognized Night School. 

No. (4) is not working now and the Settibalija boys are going only to 
No. (5) as the teacher of No. (4) has gone for training. ' However the figures 
of children who were attending hitherto are given below: — 

(1) Settibalija Aided Night School .—It is open to Settibalijas only. 
There was only one teacher, the brother of the teacher who went to training, 
who produced the attendance register. 


1st Standard 
2nd „ 

3rd 

4th „ 


Strength 
on rolls, 
9 

5 

6 
6 


Average 
a'tendance, 
6 

4 

5 

6 


Total .. 26 


The maximum age of the boys is 20 and the minimum age is 12. All 
are males. 
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Those figures are not quite reliable as no teacher has been properly 
working. 

(2) Settihulijas Unaided Night School .—There are two teachers. This is 
intended for Settilmlijus. This was started only two months back. This is jiot 
yet, recognized; the teachers are doing the work on the. expectation of receipt 
of grant. They are poor men and have done good work in having secured 
40 students within the course of two months. 


1st Standard A 
1st ,. ft 
2nd „ 


Strength. 

7 

28 


Average 

attendance. 

22 

4 


Total .. 40 31 


Maximum ago of the boys is twenty years and the minimum age is ten 
years. 


(3) If huh- Board Elementary School .—There are four teachers in the 
school. This is open to all castes including the Panchama-s. As the build¬ 
ing of the schools belongs to a Kamma person, who objects to the admission 
of Panehamas in the schools, they are not admitted here but they are 
going to a Panclmma Aided Day School. 


Strength. Average 

attendance. 





Boys. 

.A_ % 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1st Standard 



36 

28 

28 

2o 

2nd ,, 



12 

0 

12 

7 

3rd ,, 

, , 


5 

6 

5 

5 

4 th 

, , 


12 

5 

11 

4 

5th 

* ‘ 

•• 

7 

2 

7 

2 


Total .. 72 50 63 38 


Maximum tge is eighteen years and minimum age is five years. 

(4) Adi-Andhra Day School (Labour Department ).—This is open to Adi- 
Andhras of both sexes. There is only one teacher. 

A verage 

Boys Girls, attendauoe. 

,-A- 


1 et Standard 
2nd ,, 


Boys. Girls. 

7 7 3 4 

6 7 2 4 


13 H 5 8 


Maximum ago is ten years; minimum age is six years. 

(o) Hindu Eight School.-‘-There are only two teachers. This is open 
to all castos of male sex except Panehamas. 

Number on Average 
robs. altendsnoe. 

1st standard .. .. li 7 Maximum age, 20 

2nd „ ,. .. ..10 7 Minimum age, 12. 

3rd ,, .6 4 

4th . i 3 


31 


21 


Five boys of the village are attending the lower secondary schools at 
lvotthuru at a distance of about ono and a half miles from the village 
Two boys are reading in Second Form, two in First Form and one in Fifth 
Standard. 
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Except few persons who are attending the night schools the maximum 
age of school-going children is fifteen and the minimum ago may be fixed at 
fire. The number of children between five and fifteen years in the village is 
196 boys and 161 girls. Of them 182 boys and 64 girls are attending the 
schools, deducting 67 males who are aged above fifteen years. 

Boys, Girls. 

Children between 5 and 16 years .. .. 196 161 = 357 

Children attending school .. .. .. 115 ; 68 per cent. 61; 40 per cent 

= 179; 50 „ 

It is seen that boys’ education is more prevalent than girls’ education. 

There is a small library of Telugu books. The library was started about 
seven or eight years back. It lias not been working well. It does not contain 
a good collection. For want of Government grant and other funds, it is not 
properly working. There is no register maintained for the issue of books. 
It is learnt that on the average four or five books are used per month by 
the residents. 

Andhra Patrika is subscribed by the society from the ‘ Common Good 
Fund ’ and is used by the members of tho co-operative credit society. 
Panchayat bulletin is also obtained by the village panchayat. 

Agriculture (General). 

Areas under each crop .—Paddy crop is the chief crop of the village. Next 
in importance is the gingelly crop which is raised as second crop. Greengram 
and blackgram are raised in first crop paddy fields just before harvest. The 
extent of gingelly crop depends on the opening or closure of channels; there 
is an extent of about 20 acres near a ‘ ICodu ’; on it gingelly is raised as first 
crop, as first crop wot paddy does not thrive well on it. Garlic will be raised 
as second crop even though canals are closed. 'There is not much of sugar¬ 
cane crop. There used to be about 40 acres of sugarcane crop about half a 
dozen years back; the extent is being generally decreased owing to want of 
price of jaggery .and owing to want of supply of water throughout all seasons 
of the year. The extents of cultivation of different crops during the past 
five faslis are given below 


— 

1334. 

1335. 

1336. 

1337. 

1338. 

1. Paddy. 

765 73 

786 89 

870-12 

811-08 

908-72 

2. Cholam **, 

0-32 

2-71 

0-20 

, . 

0-17 

3. chama ., ., ,, 


, . 

. . 

1-62 


1. Bagi . 

0-96 

1-37 

. . 

. . 

2 67 

6. Bengalgram .. 

21*10 


12-71 

0-39 


6, Horsegram . * 

17-20 

35-44 

2-71 

.9 

7, Redgram 

4-10 

2-30 

5 13 

9 43 


8. Greengram .. 

107-15 

220-40 

221-76 

53-74 


9. Blackgram 

66-86 

108-84 

33 86 

13-33 


10, Aroma 

7-23 

7-64 

. . 



11. Chillies 

0-78 

0 32 

0 90 

1-14 

0-62 

12 Garlic and onions 

25-49 

18-28 

25-82 

60-28 

64-32 

13. Turmeric 

3-61 

4-52 

0-61 

0-16 

0 84 

14. Creepers 

0'22 

0-35- 

1-04 

0-23 


15. Plantains .. ,. 

2-83 

312 

15-12 

11 14 


16. Mangoes 

0-88 

4-07 

6-11 

4 31 

■ 7:- 

17. Cooonuts 

0-06 


0 06 

0 06 


18. Kanda, Elephant yam 
and Mohana. 

460 

6-55 

2-79 

2 70 

sHi 

19. Gingelly. 

198-10 

84-56 

257-14 

86 66 

296-10 

20. Sugarcane 

32-04 

13-11 

11-23 

3-74 

. 0*43 

21. Cotton .. 

0-80 


0-62 

0-49 

0-42 

22. Gogulu. 

0-46 

0-46 

0-12 

0-72 

0*32 

23, Tanumu ,. 

190-79 

177-11 

196-17 

18-46 

67-53 

24, Tobaooo. 

0 06 

• . 

, , 

, . 


26, Brinjalg .. .. 

0-29 

# • 

• . 

0 07 

0-11 

26. Tlieegapesara .. .. 

1-35 

7-61 

2-70 

11-62 

6-87 

Total ., 

1,443-28 

1,496-93 

1,664-11 

1,084-08 

1,684 85 
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The extent of cultivation in fasli 1337 is comparatively small when com¬ 
pared to the extents of cultivation of other faslis as channels were closed in 
that fasli for second crop cultivation. In fasli 1335 also, the channels were 
closed for second crop cultivation but there was larger extent of greengram 
cultivation in that fasli. From the above statistics it is seen that paddy, 
gingelly, greengram, garlic, blaekgram and janumu (hemp) are the chief 
crops of the village. 

Total yield .—-The yields of the several crops during fasli 1338 and their 
market value are given below: — 





ACS. 

Number. 

ns, 

Paddy 



908-72 

1,200 putties. 

60,000 

Cholam 



0-17 

3 kunohams. 

1 

Kagi 



2-57 

1 pntti. 

60 

Horsegram 



12-84 

putties. 

"S ” . 

200 

Red gram 



7-95 

200 

Greengram 



165-26 

1 pntti. 

100 

Blaekgram 



39-31 

i 

a ?} 

50 

Chillies 

, . 


0-02 

1 

4 »> 

20 

Garlic and onions 



Et 32 

64 putties. 

2,160 

Turmeric .. 



0-34 

J pntti. 

15 

Creepers .. 



0-98 

20 maunds. 

10 

Plantains 



16-64 

10,000 bunches. 

6,000 

Mangoes .. 



4.86 

2,000 mangoes. 

600 coconu's. 

20 

Coconuts 

Kanda, Elephant 

yarn 

and 

0-06 

20 

Mohanam 


0-46 

1 putti. 

10 

Gingelly .. 



296-10 

89 putties. 

11,670 

Sugarcane 



0-43 

4 „ 

1 putti. 

200 

Cotton .. ., 



0-42 

60 

Gogulu 



0-32 

10 

Janumu (hemp) .. 



67 63 

.. 

675 

Brinjals 

Theegapssara 



0 11 

20 maunds. 

10 



5-87 

Petal ., 

69 

80,410 


The pulse crops, i.e., greengram and blaekgram, did not yield properly; 
the crops died an account of the insect. They yielded only about 1) putties 
for an extent of 201'57 acres. If there were no insect, the yield would have 
been on the average 68 putties and the difference of 66^ putties, i.e., Its. 6,650 
is the difference in yield between a normal year and last fasli of 1338. 

Of the total extent cultivated during fasli 1338— 


Per cent. 


Paddy .. .. .. .. .. .. 67 

GingePy .. .. .. -. .. ..19 

Greengran .. ,. .. .. ..10 

Bbokgratn .. .. .. .. .. ,, 3 

Plantains .. .. .. .. .. 1*10 

Jannmn (hemp) .. .. .. .. ..44 


The average extent of total cultivation during faslis 1334, 1335, 1336, 
1337 and 1338 is 1,454-64. 

The average extent of paddy cultivation during faslis 1334, 1335, 1336, 
1337 and 1338 is 828-51. 

Therefore the average paddy cultivation is 57 per cent of the average 
total extent of cultivation. 

In fasli 1331 paddy cultivation is 53 per cent of the total extent of cultivation 
during that fasli. 

In fasli 1335 paddy cultivation is 53 per cent of the total extent of cultivation 
during that fasli. 

In fasli 1336 paddy cultivation is 62 per C3nt of the total extent of cultivation 
during that fasli. 

In fasli 1337 paddy cultivation is 76 perj cent of the total extent of cultivation 
during that fasli. 

In fasli 1338 paddy cultivation is 57 per cent of the total extent of cultivation 
during that fasli 
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The extent of paddy cultivation is generally between 50 per cent and 
60 per cent but in fasli 1337, it is 75 per cent because there is less of 
gingelly cultivation owing to the closure of channels for second crop cultiva¬ 
tion. In fasli 1335, the percentage of paddy cultivation is on a level with 
those in other faslis though the channels were closed in that fasli also for 
second crop cultivation, because there was more of greengram cultivation 
which was brought into account. 

For the cultivable extent of 899-61 acres, the gross yield is Rs. 80,440. 

Therefore the gross yield per acre of cultivable land is Rs. 80,440/900, 
i.e,, Rs. 89J. 

The total extent of the village is 1,015*40 acres. 

Therefore the gross yield per acre of land is Rs. 80,440/10151, i.e., 
Rs. 791. 

The number of families in the village is 283. 

Therefore the gross yield per family in the village is Rs. 80,440/283, i.e., 
Rs. 244. 

The number of persons in the village is 1,370. 

Therefore the gross yield per head is Rs. 80,440/1370, i.e., Rs, 59. The 
number of children below ten years is 346. If two children below ten years 
are considered to be equal to one adult for purposes of consumption, the 
number of adults is 1,197. 

Therefore the gross yield per bead of adult is 80,440/1197, i.e., Rs. 67. 

The number of pattas in the village is 295. 

Therefore gross yield per average patta is 80,440/295, i.e., Rs. 273. 

Possibilities of reclaiming waste lands— There used to be a tank called 
Ramavaram Cheruvu of extent of 6*60 acres. Of this 3 acros were assigned 
by Government to an ex-sepoy for cultivation in 1923; 2 acres of it were sold 
in auction in 1924-25, a Kamma of Jonnada bade it in auction. All the five 
acres are now under wet cultivation except about 30 cents which is still a 
high level plot. 1*2 acres was granted in a punta to an ex-military man; 
it is also under wet cultivation now. 

The 5 cents of land (S. No. 8-14) now registered as assessed waste may 
he assigned to some .person who will bring it under wet cultivation, if it is 
fit for cultivation if assigned to any person. 

Out of 77-02 acres of porambokes, 2 53 acres are now registered as land 
value cases; they are already under cultivation; but they are unauthorized. 
They will be assigned on patta if the parties pay their land value. 

Hence the only extent that is available for bringing under fresh cultiva¬ 
tion is 5 cents which yields about 15 kunchams or Rs. 5 worth of produce at 
the most. This does not alter appreciably the productive capacity of the 
village. 

Agricultural improvements .—Choppella side channel is running to the 
west of the village at a distance of about one and a half miles from this 
village border. Bodliies were excavated from this channel to irrigate an 
extent of about 150 acres at such a long distance. Between this extent and 
the irrigation channel there are Mulastanam village fields which are high in 
level; hence the ryots of those fields cross-bund the bodhies leading to Peni- 
keru fields; therefore the fields of Penikevu in this block are generally 
transplanted in August whereas the transplantation takes place in July in 
the rest of the village; so, the yield of fields in this block is never more than 
a putti per acre. The ryots propose now to excavate a channel from the 
Choppella side along a punta running through Mulastanam up to the Peni- 
keru village border; if this is done, this block will yield half garce or 1J put¬ 
ties per acre and the total yield of the village will be increased by 150 x 4 i e 
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75 putties or Rs. 3,750. The proposal of the ryots seems to have been 
approved for excavation by ryots at their own cost and the cost is estimated 
to be about Rs. 4,000. 

There is a ‘ Kodu ’ in the village boundary between Penikeru and Ala- 
muru. On account of its existence there survey Nos. 169, 170, 206, 167, 
portions of survey Nos. 172, 173, and 171 are not now being cultivated with 
wet paddy. If proper drainage channels are dug and the drainage water 
is allowed to pass through a well defined course to run through Kalavacherla, 
Pedapalla and so on to Nalluru drain, these survey numbers and portions 
of survey numbers whose extent is about 15 acres will be brought under wet 
cultivation and made to yield about II putties per acre and consequently 
the yield of the village will be enhanced by 22J putties or Rs. 1,125. 

There are no proper culverts to the earthen road leading from the village 
to Dulla. On account of want of escapes, the rain water stagnates in the 
edges of the road and damages the crops of the fields near by; and the fields 
in the neighbourhood of this road do not give full yield. In this way an 
extent of about 50 acres is adversely, affected. If adequate culverts are 
constructed these 50 acres will yield 50xJ, i.e., 12i putties more, i.e,, 
Rs. 625. 

In faslis 1334 and 1335. plantain crops in 2-83 acres and 312 acres were 
raised but in faslis 1336, 1337 and 1338, the extent of plantain cultivation is 
1512 acres, 1114 acres, and 16'54 acres. This increase in cultivation is 
due to the easy availability of credit for costly cultivation expenses. The 
individual borrowing capacity in tho local co-operative credit society is 
Rs. 750 from 1925; prior to it, it was only Rs. 500. Also, the increase in 
plantain cultivation is attributable to the high price of plantains in the 
market. It is also partly due to the new method of planting the plantains 
according to tho method adopted in Samalkota Agricultural Farm. 

There is a breeding bull at Alamuru. It was bought on 4th November 
1928. Only six cows were sent from Penikeru to Alamuru for crossing by 
that bull. This is a small number when compared to the total number of 
cows 185 in the village. A breeding bull separately for this village is needed. 

A chemical manure depot was opened at Alamuru at the commencement 
of this year. Tho Settibalijas of the village have used these manures only 
to a small extent this year for wet paddy fields. About ten bags of Ammo 
Phos (20-20 grade) and four bags of ammonia were purchased from the 
depot by Penikeru ryots. They use groundnut cakes for plantain topes. The 
ryots of other communities have not yet taken up the use of chemical 
manures. 

Livestock in the village.—A census of agricultural cattle, implements and 
livestock of the village is taken now for the present investigation; and 
figures for faslis. 1324, 1329 and 1334 are obtained from the village accounts 
and are given' below : — 


_— 

1324. 

1329. 

1334. 

1339. 

Bulla and bullocks 

147 

178 

203 

160 

Cows 

229 

171 

186 

212 

Bulls and heifers under four years 

219 

192 

237 

250 

He-buffaloes .. .. ,, 

2 

6 

12 

10 

She-buffaloes 

54 

82 

90 

100 

Buffaloes under four years 

48 

63 

71 

60 

Sheep .. ., 

1 

1 



Goats ,. ., *. 

5 

2 

2 


Horses and ponies 



, , 


Carts 

13 

16 

38 

60 

Ploughs .. ,. 

87 

90 

104 

108 

Sugar mills .. 


1 

10 

2 

Oil mills ., 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Rooms ,. .. 


** 




1—30 
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There are 295 pattas and 283 families. But the number of ploughs is 108 
and the number of bulls is only 160. Thp holders of small extents borrow 
generally from their neighbouring ryots and manage without having a plough 
of their own. As there is decrease in sugarcane cultivation, the number of 
sugar mills has decreased. 

Cows and she-buffaloes are mostly with ICammas, Kapus and Settibali- 
jas. The Karnrna women generally earn about Its. 50 by having a she-buffalo 
by means of sale of ghee. 

The sheep and goats are nil though there are three Golla families in the 
village; they are living by coolie only. 

Some of the double-bullock carts are used for hire; but most of them are 
used for carrying manure, earth, etc., of the ryots; more than half the 
number are used for agricultural purposes. 

Marketing of the village produce .—Four persons in the village generally 
purchase the paddy, gingelly and pulses after harvest directly from the ryots 
and take paddy to Mandapeta Mill, whore they sell to the millowner of 
Mandapeta. 

These are Vaisyas who do this business. They purchase the stocks after 
harvest and immediately sell them; they do not stove in godowns with the 
idea of getting greater profits by selling at a time when tho prices are high. 

One person of Pedapalla and another person of Chintaluru also purchase 
paddy in the village directly from the ryots, take tho bags to Kothuru mill 
where they get them converted to rice and export them to Cocanada and 
Anakapalle and also sell them in retail at the mill. 

A commission agent of Mandapeta millowner generally conies to the vil¬ 
lage during dalwa harvesting season and purchases stocks in the village 
and takes them to the Mandapeta mill where the millowner takes them, 
converts them to ‘ Uppudi rice ’ (boiled rice) and sends to Cocanada and 
Anakapalle. Tho commission agent gets one-anna per bag as his commission 
fee. The two persons of Pedapalla and of Chintaluru sometimes take paddy 
and rice to Rajahmundry also. In Rajahmundry and Cocanada they are first 
sold to the commission agent who levies a fee of one-anna per bag of paddy 
and of two annas per bag of rice or pulses. 

Plantains .—Three persons of the village purchase plantain bunches after 
yield. Of these two persons are joint, of whom one has been doing this busi¬ 
ness for a long time. They purchase in September and October. They 
execute contracts in these months at the risk of the crop owner. They 
purchase at the rate of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per 100. They export them to 
Anakapalle and Vizianagram by train where they sell to the dealers there; 
there is no commission agent. Anakapalle dealers do not go to this village. 

Gingelly .—Generally all the ryots keep the crop that is necessary for 
family consumption, get oil extracted by the two mills in the village; only 
half the quantity of yield in the village will be brought to sale. 

The person of Chintaluru, and the four Vaisyas of this village purchase 
directly from the ryots and sell them by taking to Rajahmundry where they 
sell to the commission agents who charge two annas per bag. Borne persons of 
Pedaparti, Ramavaram, Kuthukuluru and Artamuru come to the village, 
purchase stocks after harvest, take them and sell them in villages where 
there is no gingelly harvest; they are not commission agents. 

Pulses ,—The same five persons are dealing in pulses also. They purchase 
directly from the ryots after harvest and take them to Rajahmundry where 
they soli to the commission agent who charges two annas per bag. The ryots 
sell the stocks after keeping back the quantities required for their 
consumption. 

Generally, only one commission agent on behalf of Mandapeta millowner 
is visiting the village, even that during the second crop season. Some of the 
big ryots hold back the first crop paddy for some time after harvest; it is 
only the poor ryots who sell the stock immediately after harvest. The above- 
mentioned six persons are generally the purchasers of all kinds of produce 
in the village. 



Holdings .—There are 295 pattas in the village, of which 208 are Govern¬ 
ment jirayati and 87 are inam. They are classified according to the extents 
involved: — 
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Again these holdings are divider! into (,1) cultivated by the owner, (2) 
cultivated by tenant and (3) cultivated partly by owner and partly by tenant. 




Jirayiti. 

Inam. 

Total. 

—. 

— 

£ 

s 

a 

fc 

Extent. 

h 

£ 

a 

(3 

55 

Extent, 

Number. 

Extent. 


By self .. 

49 

ACS. 

23*86 


ACS. 

49 

ACS. 

23-86 

Holdings of 0—1 aore 

"By tenant 

32 

20 76 

lb 

7*46 

42 

28-22 

By self and tenant. 

3 

2-99 

o 

1-19 

6 

5-18 


By self .. 

29 

40-63 

6 

7-43 

36 

48-06 

Holdings of 1—2 acres 

Bv tenant 

28 

33-46 

6 

7-91 

31 

41-37 


By self and tenant. 

3 

8 03 

6 

7 44 

8 

12 17 


Bv self .. 

24 

70-80 

6 

17-61 

30 

88-21 

Holdings of 2-8 ,, 

Bv tenant 

19 

84 60 

isa 

63-68 

38 

118-28 

By self and tenant. 

KJ 

6 71 


16-76 

6 

22-17 


By self .. 

El 

76-88 

n 

21-46 

13 

97-33 

Holdings of 8—10 „ 

By tenant 

m 

9-94 

EH 

66 81 

13 

75-76 

By self and tenant 

H 

6-12 

H 

61 36 

8 

. 66-18 


By self .. 

8 

61-48 

■1 

10-76 

6 

72-24 

Holdings of 10—20 ,, 

By tenant 

2 

31-80 

2 

36-68 

1 

68-18 

By self and tenant. 

, , 


3 

32-46 

3 

32-46 


By self •. 

2 

49-66 

, , 


2 

49-66 

Holdings of above 20 , 

By tenant 

. . 

. , 

• , 



, , 

By self and tenant. 

, . 


2 

60-39 

2 

60-39 

f 

Hy self .. 

119 

32*2*11 

16 

87-25 

135 

379-36 

Holdings of all kinds. | 

By tenant 

80 

160-26 

48 

181-64 

128 


By self and tenant.. 

9 

18-86 

23 


32 

188-45 


Total .. 


491-22 

87 

408-39 

298 

899 61 


Owners of holdings 0—-1 who do not cultivate the lands arc 42 out of 1)0, 
i.e., 44 per tent. 

Owners of holdings 1—2 who do not cultivate their lands are 31 out of 
74, i.e., 42 per cent. 

Owners of holdings 2—5 who do not culli\aUs their lands are 38 out of 
74, i.c., 51 per cent. 

Owners of holdings 5 —10 who do not cultivate their lands are 13 out. of 
34, i.e., 38 per cent. 

Owners of holdings 10—20 who do not cultivate their lands are 2 out of 
13, i.e., 15 per cent. 

Owners of holdings above 20 who do not cultivate their lands are nil 
out of 4. i.e., 0 per cent. 

Owners of holdings (of all) who do not cultivate are 128 out of 295, i.e., 
43 per cent. 

(y.ll .—Those who cultivate a portion of the holding and lease a portion 
aro included as those who cultivate.) 

It is, therefore, seen that more than half the pattadars cultivate their 
own lands and that 43 per cent of the pattadars have leased out their holdings. 

Out of 96 pattadars of 0—1, 54 cultivate 29-04 out of 56-26, i.e., 52 per 
cent. 

Out of 74 pattadars of 2—5, 36 cultivate 110-68 out of 228-96, i.e., 49 per 
cent. 

Out of 74 pattadars of 2—5, 36 cultivate 110-68 out of 228-96. i.e., 49 per 
cent. 

Out of 34 pattadars of 5—10, 21 cultivate 153-81 out of 229-56, i.e., 
07 per cent. 
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Out of 13 pattadars of 10—20, 9 cultivate 104-64 out of 172-86, i.o., 61 
per cent. 

Out of 4 pattadars of about 20, 4 cultivate 110-25, i.e., 100 per cent. 

Therefore out of 295 pattadars, 167 cultivate 567-81 out of 899-61, i.e., 
63 per cent. 

(IV.B.—Here also those who lease out a portion and cultivate a portion 
are included as cultivators.) 

It is seen here that the owners of land cultivate 63 per cent, i.e., nearly 
two-thirds of the land, and it is only one-third of the land that is leased 
out for cultivation. 

The extent of the patta of the greatest extent is 36 acres 52 cents, it 
is an inam, next one is 29 acres 30 cents jirayati; and the next ones are 
23 acres 87 cents (inam) and 20 acres 36 cents (jirayati). 

All other pattas are below 20 acres. Thus there are four pattas with 
greater extent than 20 acres of which two are inam and two are jirayati. 
There arc six jirayati pattas and five mam pattas of extents more than 10 
acres. 

The area of the whole village is 1,015 aci-es 40 cents. There are 295 pattas 
of all kinds. The average area per holding is 3 acres 44 cents. The area 
of cultivable land in the village is 899-61 acres. The average area of culti¬ 
vable land per holding is 3 acres 5 cents, 

Holdings less than one acre are 33 per cent. 

Holdings less than two acres are 58 per cent. 

Holdings less than five acres are 83 per cent. 

Holdings more than five acres are 17 per cent. 

Therefore holdings of less than two acres are more than hall' the number 
ol' pattas; and most of the holdings of the village are less than five acres; 
and there are only 17 per cent which are more than five acres. 

Keeping bach stocks of paddy .—Only three big ryots have held hack the 
stocks of paddy of about 5(1 putties with a view to get higher prices at a 
later date. One Vaisya of the village purchased about 12 putties of paddy 
at harvest time and sold them in August and September. They kept back 
only Akkulu or Peddavari and not liasangi or Basangi. The difference 
is about Rs, 5 or Rs. 6 during 1928-29 between the price at the time of har¬ 
vest and that at the time of sale in August or September. But this was 
covered up by way of other charges. The price of Akkullu was Rs. 55 per 
puttie. Interest on lls. 55 for eight months at As. 13-4 which is the rate 
of interest per month in the local co-operative credit society is Rs. 3-10-8. 
There is depreciation of about five kunehams per putti; and it costs 
Re. 1-6-0. Hence the total loss by keeping back the stock is Rs. 5-0-8. So 
unless the difference is greater than that amount, there is no profit; and the 
merchant is said to have gained no profits or incurred no loss this year. But 
in 1925-26 and 1926-27, there were good profits by keeping back the stocks 
owing to the large difference in prices at the two seasons. The co-operative 
credit society may help the ryots of smaller holdings by advancing loans on 
produce and permitting them to sell at prices when they are high. 


Agriculture (Special). 

The income and expenditure of a few holdings are given below: — 

(1) Holding 0-75 acre: — 

Income .—The ryot has got an additional land of acres 0-80 in the 
neighbouring village" of Nawabpeta. He is cultivating 2 acres of cowde 
land also. So he is cultivating acres 3-55 on the whole. The whole extent 
is cultivated in the wet crops. During first crop season, it yielded 5 putt is 
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of wet paddy; during second crop season, it yielded 300 kunchams of 
dalwa in 1-5 acres and 60 kunchams of gingeily in 1 acre of land. 

K.8. 

ACS. 

8-55 Wef paddy first crop 5 puttis .. .. .. 250 

I'aO Dalwa paddy seoond crop—3C0 kunohams .. .. 70 

100 Gingeily second crop—60 kunohams .. .. ,, 42 

Total ,. 362 


Expenses— 

Repairing bunds, eto. 

Ploughing ., 

Seeds—18 kunchams 

Plough—one oarpenter ,. ,. .. .. ., 

Plough—one blacksmith .. 

Bulls—depreciation 

Removing plants from 6eedbed Rs. 1-4-0 per acre .. 
Transplantation—36 persons at annas 8 each 
Weeding—16 persons at annas 4 each 
Harvesting and bundling—40 persons at annas 8 each 
Thrashing—14 persons at annas 8 eaoh 


Total 

Carrying of paddy from held to the house 
Dalwaseeds—10 kunchams .. .. ,, 

Gingeily seeds—1 kuncham . 

Weeding gingeily field—20 persons at annas 4 eaoh 
Dalwa transplantation, etc., up to harvesting 


Government taxes .. .. .. ,, 

Lease amount—makta two puttis ., 

Total ., 

M et profit .. ,, .. .. .. 



A. 

6 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

1 

4 

10 

0 

4 

7 

17 

8 

4 

0 

20 

0 

7 

0 

84 

_ 

2 

8 

4 

0 

1 

4 

5 

0 

10 

0 

107 

3 

36 

0 

100 

0 

242 

3 


119 13 


The hay produced was used by cattle as fodder. He took a loan of 
Its. 30 from the local co-operative credit society. He paid back the 
amount. He has no debts now. He does coolie work also. He earns about 
Its. 50 per year by coolie. He spends the balance of the income for his 
family expenditure. He has not invested any moneys anywhere in any 
form. He did not sell any paddy of the first crop. He sold dalwa paddy 
at Its. 45 per putti to a dealer at Kothuru direct to him; there was no 
commission agent. He sold half the quantity of gingeily to the local oil- 
monger without any commission. The paddy yielded to him was spent as 
follows: — 


Two puttis as makta or lease. 

Three puttis he used for his family consumption. 

Dalwa he sold to a Kothuru merchant without any commission. 

His family consists of two males of 40 and 12 years and three females 
of 30, 5 and 2 years. The only earning member is the man aged 40 yeais 
and the other four are dependent on him. 

(2) Molding 0'90 acre : —• 

Income .—In addition to his own land of acre 0'90, the holder culti¬ 
vates a cowle land of two acres and in all he cultivates acres 2-90. It 
yields 4 puttis for first crop. In the second crop, gingeily was raised and 
it yielded gingeily worth Rs. 100. 

ns. 

200 

100 


Paddy 

Gingeily 


Total ... 


300 
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Expenses— 

Repairing of bunds, efco. ,. 

Ploughing. 

Seeds—Re. 1-4-0 16 kunohams . 

, f one carpenter Rs. 1-4-0 .. .. .. .. "1 

rlOQ g h [one blacksmith Rs. 1-4-0.) 

Balls (depreciation) .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Plucking from seedbed Rs. 1-4-0 per acre .. .. 

Transplantation, 28 persons at annas 8 each 

Weeding, 10 persons at annas 4 eac-h .. .. .. 

Harvesting and bundling, 30 persons at annas 8 each 

Thrashing, 10 persons at annas 8 each 

Carryingfromfieldtohou.se 

Gingelly seeds, 2 kunohams. 

Weeding gingelly field, 4 persons at annas 4 each 
Harvesting gingelly field, 16 persons at annas 4 each 

Total .. 

Government taxes .. .. .. .. .. ,. 

Lease amount (makta) .. ,. .. ,. 


ES. 4, 

6 0 

4 8 
6 0 

2 8 

5 0 

3 10 

14 0 
2 8 

15 0 
0 0 
1 0 
2 0 
1 0 

4 0 

72 2 
30 0 
80 0 


Total .. 182 2 


Net profit is Rs. 117-14-0. 

The liay was used by cattle as fodder. It was not sold in the market. 
He used the paddy for his family consumption and did not sell any paddy. 
He sold gingelly to the local merchant at Rs. 140 per putti, after deducting, 
the quantity required for his family consumption of oil. Ho took a loan 
of Rs. 30 from the local co-operative credit society for the payment of 
Government taxes. He does coolie work also and earns about Rs, 60 per 
annum. He lias no money with him to be invested. He did not invest 
any moneys anywhere in any form. He borrowed also Rs. 30 from a ryot 
at Re. 1-4-0 per cent per month. He intends liquidating the debts after 
the harvest of the present crop. His family consists of four males of 40, 
12, 8 and 6 years and one female of 15 years. The earning member is 
the only one person of 40 years and the remaining four persons depend on 
him. 

(3) Holding 4-48 acres -.— 

He is a holder of aeres 4 48 of jirayati land. He has also acres 1-50 
of inam land and 2 acres of cowle laud. 


Government jirayati 
Inam ,. ,. 

Cowle land 

•• 

.. 

Dry. 

ACS. 

0-50 

Wet. 

ACS. 

3-98 

1- 50 

2 - 00 




0-50 

7-48 


The extent of acres 7-48 is fit for wet cultivation and acre 0-50 is a 
waste land intended for pasture of cattle. 

The crops grown on it are— 

ES. 

Acres 7-48—Paddy 11 puttis ,, ,. .. .. ., 550 

Acre 1 - 0 —Greengram did not yield owing to insect 

Acre l'O—Gingelly— 40 kttnoham 3 .. .. ,, 30 


580 
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He did not raise dalwa paddy, Janumu (hemp) was raised and cattle 


used it as fodder. 

RS. A. 

Expenses— 

Repairing of bunds .. .. H O 

Ploughing .. .. . .. 12 0 

Seeds, 15 kunohams . ,, ,. .. 15 0 

Plough 1 — carp?nter and blacksmith .. .. .. 2 8 

Bulls—1 pair-depreciation ,. .. .. ... 10 0 

Plucking, 21 persons .. .. .. .. .. 10 8 

Transplantation, 70, persons .. . ,. 35 0 

Weeding, 36 „ .. .. .. 8 12 

Harvesting'and bundling, 70 persons. ,. 35 0 

Thrashing and oonveying, 35 ,, .. . 17 8 

Greengram seeds ., .. ,. ,. .. .. ,, 2 0 

Gingelly seeds . ,. .... .. 10 

Harvesting of gingelly ,, .. .. .. .. 10 


164 4 


Taxes 


73 

0 

Lease amount ., 


100 

0 


Total . 

337 

4 


Net profit , 

242 

12 


The hay was used by cattle as fodder; hemp (jatiumu) seeds were sown; 
the cattle grazed away the hemp crop. 

Of the 11 puttis of paddy, 4 puttis were spent for family consumption 
and 2 puttis for other expenses; the remaining 5 puttis were sold to a local 
merchant at Its. 50 per putti; lie is a rice merchant at Kothuru, hamlet 
of Alamuru. He is not a commission agent. He purchases paddy, gets 
it converted to rice in the Kothuru mill and sells the rice. He kept the 
gingelly crop of 40 kunchams for his family use. The holder of this land 
spends his own money for cultivation expenses; he did not borrow any 
moneys for field cultivation. He borrowed Rs. 500 from a ryot of Thata- 
pudi village at interest of Re. 1 per 100 per month for the marriage of his 
daughter. He did not borrow from local co-operative credit society because 
he says he loses interest on the share money, because he lias to pay yearly 
the interest due on the amount borrowed and because he has to pay interest 
only at the end of three years if he borrows from a private person, and 
because to borrow money from the society he has to get the favour of all 
the members whereas he has to deal only with a single individual if he 
borrows from a private person. 

His family consists of three males of 50, 20 and 12 years and one female 
of 30 years. The two males of 50 and 20 years are engaged in cultivation ; 
the other two are dependents. 

(4) Holding 7 acres .— 

The holder of this land is also cultivating cowle land of acre 0-60 also. 
He is cultivating altogether acres 7-60. He gets the following crops and 
yields: — 


Acres 7'60—11 puttis of first crop paddy .. 


RS. 

550 

Acres 2 60—of gingelly crop 

. . .. 

100 

Acres 1'60—of dalwa paddy 14 kavidis ' 

. 

80 


Total . 

730 
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Expenses — 


RS. 

A. 

Repairing of bunds, etc. 


15 

0 

Ploughing ., 


13 

8 

Seeds, f>0 kunehsma 


15 

0 

Hough, one {&-&, " '.1 


1 

1 

4 

4 

Bulla (depreciation) 


10 

0 

Plucking seedlings (first crop) .. 


10 

0 

Transplantation, ) 0 persons 


35 

0 

Weeding, 30 persons 


7 

8 

Cutting and bundling 70 persons 


35 

0 

Thrashing, 24 persons 


12 

0 

Carrying, 12 persons . 


6 

0 

Gingelly seeds, 3 kunchams 


3 

0 

Weeding gingelly field, 10 persons 


2 

8 

Harvesting gingelly field, £0 persons at 3 annas 

5 

10 

Dalwa feeds, 10 kunchams 

. . • . , . 

3 

0 

Transplantation, 15 persons at 4 annas 

4 . , . .4 

3 

12 

Weeding, 8 persona at 4 annas 

M 

2 

0 

Cutting, bundling and thrashing, etc, 

. 

12 

8 


Total ,. 

193 

14 

G ovemment taxes ,. 

70 

0 


Lease amount .. 

30 

0 



293 

It 


The net profit ,. 

436 2 


The hay was used entirely hy cattle as fodder. No hay was sold. Four 
puttis of paddy were consumed by his family and 2 puttis for other expenses. 
He sold tho remaining paddy at Rs. 50 per putti to a local merchant at 
Ills house; he did not sell to any commission agent. He is spending the 
balanco for his family expenditure. He has no spare money to be invested. 
He has borrowed Rs. 100 from the co-operative credit society for payment 
of Government hist, Rs. 100 from one person for liquidation of prior debts 
and Rs. 100 from another person for cultivation expense. 

His family consists of one male of 35 years and two females of 30 years 
and one year. The two females depend on the single male individual. He 
has constructed a house in 1926-27 by investing his spare money and by 
getting the ahovementioncd loans. 

(5) Holding 8 acres: — 

In addition to this holding of 8 acres, he has got 2 acres in Nawab- 
peta village and he tools on cowle 4 acres. Altogether he is cultivating 
14 acres. In all this extent he is doing wet paddy cultivation. He got 20 
puttis of first crop paddy. Tiro following are the crops and yields during 
the last fasli: — 

RS. 


14 acres of first crop wet paddy, 21 puttie .1,050 

3 acres of gingelly, 3 kavidis . , .. .. .. 100 

2 acres of dalwa,' 1 putti (8 kavidis) . 80 

Total .. 1,230 


X—31 
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Expenses— 

Repairing bunds, etc. 

Ploughing 
Seeds (70 kunchams) 

{3T& :: 

Bulls, (depreoialion) 2 paiiu 
Removing plants from seed bod, at Rs, 1-1-0 
Transplantation, 140 persons 
Weeding, 70 persons 
Cutting and bundling, 130 persons 
Thrashing, 40 persons 
Carrying home 
Uingelly seeds, 5 kunchams 
Weeding gingelJy Hold., 30 persons 
Cutting, thrashing, etc. 60 persons 
Dalwa seeds ., ,, 

Transplantation of dalwa, 20 persons 
Weeding, 8 persons 
Cutting and bundling, thrashing and conveying 


per acre 


Government taxes 
Reuse amount 


20 persona 
Total cultivation expenses . 

Total 
Net profit 


28 

0 

21 

0 

20 

0 

2 

8 

2 

8 

20 

0 

17 

8 

70 

0 

17 

8 

65 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

7 

8 

15 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

6 

II 

336 

8 

150 

0 

200 

0 

686 

8 

543 

8 


Ho did not sell hay; ho used it for his cattle as fodder. He spent 
8 puttis of paddy for his family consumption. Of the remaining paddy, 
d puttis were given as lease amount; 2 puttis wore paid in the shape of 
coolie wages; the remaining 7 puttis of first crop paddy, dalwn paddy and 
gingelly were sold to the local merchant. He. did not sell to any commission 
agent; and he did not take the commodities outside the village for sale. 
He borrowed the following items: — 

(1) Us. 100 from co-operative credit society for Government taxes. 

(2) Rs. 100 Iron) co-operative credit society for Government, taxes. 

(0) Its. 520 from one person for liquidation of prior debts. 

(4) Rs. 200 from another person for family purposes. 

( 0 ) Its. 200 from another person for cultivation expenses. 


He has no moneys to he invested. Tie has got the above debts to bo 
cleared. His family consists of six males of 70, 35. 30, 25, 12 and 4 years 
and four females of 60, 25, 20, IS; four males work in the holds for culti¬ 
vation; tho remaining six are dependents. 

(6) Holding 14 acres : — 

The holding of this ryot consists of 13 acres of wet. land and 1 aero 
dry lurid. He has no cowle land. He has cultivated 13 acres with wet paddy; 
and the one acre is waste land left for cattle grazing. For the second 
crop ho raised groengram; insect spoiled the crop and it did not yield 
anything. Ho raised 2 acres of gingelly and 3 acres of dalwa. 


13 acres of wet paddy (li)£ puttis) 



ns. 

970 

Greengram (no yield) 

. . 

. . * * 

,, 

Gingelly (50 kunebaras) ,, 

. . 

• • • ♦ 

40 

Dalwa (8 puttis) .. 

* ♦ 

.. 

135 



Total .. 

1,145 
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Its. A. 

Expenses— 

liepairing bunds, etc. .. .. .. ., .. ., 28 0 

Ploughing.. .. .. .. .. .. 24 0 

Seeds (6.'i kunehams) ., .. .. .. .. .. 22 0 

Ploughs (2 at Rs. 2-8*0 each) .. .. ,, .. ., 5 0 

Bulls (depreciation) 2 pairs .. .. .. . 20 0 

Plucking seedlings (Rs. 1 4- 0 per acre) . 16 4 

Transplantation .. .. ., .. .. ,. ,, 65 0 

Weeding .16 4 

Cutting and bundling .. .. .. .. .. .. 65 0 

Trashing and conveying . , .. .. .. ., .. 32 8 

Greengrain seeds (8 kuncharos) .. ,, ,. ., .. 6 0 

Gingelly seeds .. .. .. .. ., .. .. 2 0 

Gingelly harvesting .. ,. .. .. .. 4 0 

Dalwa seeds .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 0 

Dalwa transplantation, weeding, harvesting, thrashing and 
conveying .. .. ,. .. .. ., ., .. 47 4 


Total cultivation expenses 361 4 
Gov eminent taxes .. . 157 0. 

Total expenses .. 618 4 


Net profit .. 626 12 


Tiie hay was used by cattle as fodder; nothing was sold. He borrowed 


Us. 60 from the co-operative credit society; lie pays back the amount this 
year. He borrowed another sum from a goldsmith in Chelluru village. He 
borrowed Rs. 600 on mortgage at lie. 1 rate of interest per cent per month. 
He says that in the society, the loan is given after deducting the share 
money and tlm't all things counted, the interest at the society becomes equal 
to the interest at the sowear. He spends 6 puttis for family consumption 
and 4 puttis for other expenses. He sold the remaining first crop paddy 
to the local merchant at Its. 50 per putti. He is not a commission agent. 
He sold the § puttis of dalwa to the local merchant at Its. 45 per putti. 
He reserved all the gingelly crop for his family use. His family consists 
of four males of 50, 20, 12 and 8 years, and five females of 60, 35, 16, 14 
and 10 years; the first two males are engaged in cultivation; the remaining 
seven persons are dependents. 

(7) Holding 25 acres : — 

In addition to his holding of 25 acres, lie has got 2 acres of eowle land. 
Of this 25 acres, 4 acres is dry, the remaining 21 acres is wet and lie has 
planted it with the wet paddy. The eowle land is also wet and lie raised 
wet paddy in it also. 

He raised wet paddy in 23 acres; he leased out 3 acres out of the 4 acres; 
and he reserved the remaining 1 acre as pasture land for cattle to grazse. 
He raised the following crops whose yields arc also noted: — 

as. a. p. 

23 acres of wet paddy, 34 puttis (20 puttis be sold 


at Rs. 55 per putti) .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 0 0 

Blaokgram, greengram (8 acres no yield) .. .. 

15 acres janurnu cattle grazed away ,, 

3 acres dalwa (3 puttis) ,. ' .. .. ,. .. 135 0 0 

Lease amount on 3 acres leased out ,. .. ., 37 8 0 


Total .. 1,972 8 0 
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The hay was used by the cattle as fodder; and no hay was sold. 


Expenses — 

RS. 

A. 

I\ 

Kepairing bands, etc. 

6 2 

0 

0 

Ploughing , . . 

30 

0 

0 

Seeds, 115 kuuobarns .. .. ., 

38 

0 

0 

Ploughs 3 hnnoh-ims .. 

7 

8 

0 

hulls (depreciation) 3 pairs. 

.. 30 

0 

0 

Plucking seedlings .. 

Transplantation 

34 

8 

0 

115 

0 

0 

Weeding 

2S 

12 

0 

Hat vesting and bundling 

.. 115 

0 

0 

Thrashing and conveying . . 

57 

8 

0 

Greetigrato, blackgram seeds 

6 

0 

0 

Gingelly seeds . 

2 

0 

0 

Gingelly thrashing and cutting 

4 

0 

0 

Dalwa seeds .. .. .. *. 

4 

0 

0 

Transplantation, etc., Ks. 15-12-0 per acre 

47 

4 

0 

Dalwa and gingelly taxes .. 

22 

0 

0 

Total cultivation expenses 

602 

8 

0 

Taxes 

250 

0 

0 

Lease amount .. 

.. 100 

0 

0 

Total expenses 

*.. 052 

8 

0 

Net profit 

.. 1,020 

0 

0 


*--- 

— 

— 

Janumu (hemp) seeds wero sownbut cattle grazed away 
The following quantities of pttddv were spent: — 

the 

crop. 

Puttis. 

For family consumption . 


... 

6 

For farm-servants . 



2 

For coolie labourers 


... 

6 


Total ... 14 


He sold 3 puttis of dalwa to a Mandapota sow,car at Rs. 44 per putti; he 
is a commission agent on behalf of the miHownor at Mandapeta. 

He did not pay commission lee. The commission agent came to tho 
Tillage and purchased the stock. The millowner must have paid the com¬ 
mission agent one anna per bag. The remaining first crop paddy he sold 
to a merchant of Chintaluru at Its. 55 per putti on his own behalf and not 
as commission agent of any one. He converts paddy to rice in Kotliuru 
mill and sells the rice. The gingelly was used for family expenditure. Ho 
sold everything at the then prevailing market rates. 

He did not borrow any moneys for cultivation expenses; ho did not 
invest any moneys anywhere. His family consists of one male of 40 years 
and four females of 70, 30, 20 and 2 years; the four females are dependent 
on him. He purchased land of about 4 acres about four years hack and 
is giviug loans to other ryots to an extent of about Its. 2,000. 


Chapter IV. 

Industries. 

There are no workshops or factories in the village. There are no small 
scale industries allied to or subsidiary to agriculture. There is no hand- 
loom weaving also in the village. 

There are only (1) carpenter, (2) goldsmith. (3) blacksmith, (4) potter 
and (5) oil-monger in the village. 

(1) A carpenter is examined; he says that he makes and repairs wooden 
ploughs and other wooden agricultural implements of the ryots provided they 
bring the wood to him. Each ryot pays five kuncliams of paddy for each 
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plough for one year. Ho does not keep stock of wood, does not prepare articles 
of furniture by himself and sell them in market. He gets 300 kunchams of 
paddy per year. Ho makes now and then double bullock-carts provided the 
ryots bring wood and other materials for it. He charges Its. 20 por cart 
for making charges. He does not want any capital to be invested. 

(2) Blacksmith is examined. He says that he prepares and repairs 
knives, kodavuilu (knives with sharp and narrow teeth), karukolalu for 
ploughs, crowbars and other metallic agricultural implements, provided the 
ryots bring the materials for the manufacture. The blacksmith is paid five 
kunchams of paddy por plough by each ryot for an year. He does not 
purchase materials, does not make articles and does not sell them in mar¬ 
ket. He does not want any capital. He gets 300 kunchams per year. 

(3) Goldsmith is examined. He says that the ryots bring gold and 
silver necessary for any jewellery that they want to he made by him and 
that they pay the making charges. Ho says that he does not purchase gold 
or silver, does not make jewellery by himself and does not sell in the market. 
So ho does not want any capital to be invested. 

(4) Potter is examined and he says that he manufactures pots and tiles. 
Ho takes earth from the fields of the ryots and the ryots do not demand 
any price for the earth. He sells them in the village and in neighbouring 
villages. He does not want any capital to be invested. He says he earns 
only two annas per day per head. Ho prepares tiles provided they bring 
earth, fuel and all other necessaries and charges Rs. 4 per 6,000 tiles. 

(5) Oil-monger .—The person examined is a Kapu by caste and does 
this profession. He purchases a bag of gingelly on credit from some ryot, 
extracts oil out of it, goes to the villages and sells it, repays the amount 
of price of the bag and takes another bag on credit and repeats the same 
process. There is a difference of Re. 0-8-0 per bag between tile actual 
market rate and the rate at which he takes on credit. He takes oil out of 
one bag in a week. Rag is generally worth Rs. 16; and he gets out of 
it 30 seers of oil which is worth Its. 22-8-0 and 2 maunds of oil-cake worth 
about Rs. 2. He maintains a bull for running the oil machine. He lias to 
spend about 4 annas for jaggery. He gets a profit of Rs. 8-8-0 per every 
bag; he does uot engago any coolies for cleansing the gingelly and making 
it ready for extracting oil. This Rs. 8-8-0 must cover up his wages for a 
week, and maintenance of his family and the bull. 


Chapter V. 


Finance. 

Itemittancc :.—Money cun be remitted by (a) Postal money-order, (b) Tele¬ 
graphic money-order, (c) Insurance and (d) messenger. 

There is no cheque system in the village; and the ryots do not know the 
use of cheques. Thero is no Post or Telegraph office in the village but there 
is a Post and Telegraph office in Alamuru at a distance of about two miles 
from the village. The: inhabitants of the village send monies by Postal or 
Telegraphic money-order or by insurance from Alamuru Post and Telegraph 
office; so also, the amounts arc- received in the village via Alamuru. If any 
residents or ryots want to send monies to neighbours villages, they send 
with their servants or relations. The local co-operative credit society has 
not yet adopted the use of cheques. 

Financing agencies .—The chief financing agency, that is at present working 
in the village is Penikeru Co-operative Credit Society. The land mortgage 
bank at Alamuru is also financing the residents of the village. There are 
some ryots and other persons who gave loans to other ryots; they do not do 
business on a large scale. Some instances arc given below: — 

(I) A Kanima and an agriculturist. —He has no lands. He has earned 
a few hundreds by coolie. He gave a loan of Rs. 211 in small amounts of 
Ils, 20, Rs. 16, Rs. 30, Rs. 85 and Rs. 60 at Re. 1-2-0, Re. 1-4-0, Rs. 1-9-0 
and Rs. 3-2-0 per month per cent to agriculturists by pro-notes. 
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(2) _ Another Kamma and an agriculturist.- —He gets money from his 
brother-in-law who has a hotel at Cocanada. He gave a loan in small amounts 
of Rs. .180, Rs, 40, Rs. 25 and 1 is. 25 at the interest of Re. 1, Re. 1-2-0 and 
Rs. 1-9-0 per month per cent on pro-notes to agriculturists. 

(3) A Brahman, tnamdar— He gave a loan of Rs. 2,000 to agriculturists 
for cultivation expenses on pro-notes at the interest of Re. 1 and Re. 1-4-0 

(4) A Kamma, agriculturist. —He gave a loan of Rs. 3,000 on pro-notes 
to agriculturists at the rate of interest Re. 1 and Re. 1-4-0. 

(5) Another Kamma, agriculturist He gave loans of Rs. 300 by pro- 
notes at the interest of Re. 1 and Ro. 1-4-0, of Rs. 200 by mortgage at the 
interest of Re, 1; he gave Rs. 500 more on pro-notes at the rate of interest 
Ro. 1 and Re. 1-4-0. 

(6) Kamma, agriculturist. —Ho took a loan of Rs. 800 at As. 12 per 
month per cent from land mortgage bank and he gave loans of Rs, 600 on 
mortgage at Rs. 1-8-0, Rs. 70 on pro-note at Rs. 3-2-0 and Rs. 20 on pro¬ 
note at Rs. 1-9-0. 

This is a clear case of misusing the right of borrowing money from the 
land mortgage bank at a cheaper rate of interest and utilizing it for money- 
lending purpose at higher rate of interest. 

(7) A Kapm , agriculturist. —He took a loan of Rs. 1,200 at Re. 1 by 
mortgage ; as it is not needed for the purpose for which it was borrowed, he 
lent Ks. 300 out of it on mortgages at Re. 1. 

(8) A Kamma, agriculturist. —He borrowed Rs. 100 from the co-operative 
credit society at As. 13-4 and Rs. 120 from a private person at Re. 1 and 
he gave loans of Rs, 300 at Re. 1-4-0 on pro-notes. 

(9) A Settibaliju, agriculturist. —He gave loans on pro-notes to an 
amount of Rs. 330 at Re. 1 and Rs. 1-9-0 interest. 

(10) A Vaisya, merchant. —He gave loans on pro-notes and mortgages 
to an amount of Rs. 3,000 at Re. 1-4-0 on mortgages and Rs. 1-9-0 on 
pro-notes. 

Two persons outside the village, one of Alamuru and another of Kala- 
vacherla, two neighbouring villages of Fenikeru have given loans in the vil¬ 
lage. The money-lender of Alamuru gave Rs. 3,050 on pro-note at Re. 1-0-6 
interest. The money-lender of Kalavacherta is giving loans to Settibalijas 
of Fenikeru to an extent of Rs. 1,000 on pro-notes and mortgages at Re. 1-4-0 
and Rs. 1-9-0 interest. 

There aro 12 (twelve) ryots who are lending out monies with a capital 
of about Its. 12,000 on pro-notes at Re. 1 and Re. 1-4-0 per cent per month; 
two Vaisyas and merchants with a capital of about Rs. 6,000 on pro-notes 
at Re. 1-4-0 and Rs. 1-9-0 and mortgages at Re. 1; and one Brahman with 
a capital of about Rs. 3,000 on pro-notes at Ro. 1. 

There are two other financing agencies from outside the district. One 
is from Nellore district and the other is from Guntur district. 

Nellore district. —Two persons come from IColluru, Atmakuru taluk, 
Nellore district with corals and pearls for sale. They halt in Jonnada vil¬ 
lage and go round the neighbouring villages of Fenikeru, Alamuru, Fedu- 
palia and Kalavaclierla. They have got some agents at Jonnada who act 
as intermediaries between them and the borrowers; those intermediaries act 
as brokers in some eases. The two persons give loans on pro-notes and 
mortgages. They generally come after Pongal. They pay monies to the 
borrowers, go back to their district come again after tiie next Pongal, when 
only they take back the monies from the borrowers; if the borrowers fail to 
return the money then, they have to pay compound interest and can pay 
only after the next Pongal when they again come there from their district. 
They generally levy interest of Re. 1 on mortgages and Ro. 1 and Re. 1-4-0 
on pro-notes/ They lend money in hundreds and thousands. They collect 
the monies without filing suits. One of them lent Rs. 3,000 on mortgage 
and Rs. 200, Rs, 400, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 on pro-notes. The other 
person is not doing much business at present. They have got confidence 
in any of the local ryots who are ail well-acquainted with them as they 
have been coming almost every year for the last 10 or 15 years. 

Two or three persons come from Chirala and Perala, Guntur district to 
the village at the time of transplantation season when the poor ryots and 
labouring classes are in need of money and bring cloths for sales. They lend 
small quantities of money in Rs. 5, Rs. 10, etc., to Settibalijas and Adi- 
Andhras; they come again at harvesting season for collection work when the 
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poor ryots and labouring classes will have some monies with them. If any 
borrower does not repay the amount then they sit on the threshold of the 
house and does not allow the borrowed to mcvo unless the amount is paid; 
they do not even allow him to prepare his food and to do his daily avoca¬ 
tions of life. They generally take half a rupee by way of interest for every 
rupee of loan given; they also sell cloths to them on credit by selling cloth 
worth one rupee for Rs. 1-8-0 to be paid at the harvesting season. They 
make a note of the transactions in their own note-books but do not take 
even their signatures or their thumb-impressions. Only about Rs. 20 are 
given by them in this village. 

Co-operative credit society ,—Tho President of the society is the village 
munsif, Kaimna and agriculturist, the Secretary is tho karnam, Brahman, 
non-agriculturist; of the other three members one is a Brahman and non¬ 
agriculturist and two are Kammas and agriculturists. 

The share amount is Re. 1 per share; and the admission fee is two annas 
per share subject to a maximum of Rs. 2-8-0, For every one share, a loan 
of Its. 10 may be taken. So when a person is admitted as a member, he 
gets (Its, 100—10—1-4-0), i.e., Its. 82-12-0 while lie is a borrower for Its, 100 
in the society and his share capital is Its. 10. 

On the share amount invested by the members, a dividend not exceeding 
one pie per rupee per month, i.e., one anna per year per rupee will be 
paid for the. shareholder. Loans are given to the members at As. 13-4 per 
month per hundred, i.e., Rs. 10 per annum per cent. The penal interest is 
two pies per rupee per month, i.e., Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month, i.e., 
Rs. 12-8-0 per cent per year. Recovery of time-barred loans is by arbitration 
suit before the Deputy Registrar. 


The following table gives the number of members of the co-operative credit 
society from 1022-23 to 1928-29: — 


Tear, 

(1) 

At (lie 

beginning 
of the year. 

(2) 

w Admitted. 

Removed. 

N umber 
at the 
end of the 
year. 

By 

them¬ 

selves. 

Died, 

Total. 

1922-23 

60 

42 


4 

4 

98 

1923-24 

98 

22 


2 

2 

118 

1924-25 

118 

29 

d J , 



147 

1925-26 


56 

t t 

i 

i 

202 

1926-27 


11 

2 


2 


1927-28 


29 

3 

i 

4 

236 

1928-29 

236 

6 

12 


12 

230 


The number of families in tho village is 283; and the number of pattas 
in the village is 295. It is seen that most of the pattadars or most of the 
heads of families are members of the society, and that the number of members 
was increasing except in 1928-29. 

Tho following table gives the number of members according to the chief 
castes and religions: — 


Years. 

£ 

S 

1 

ffl 

lA 

£ 

1 c£ 

Sjj 

£ 

a 

i g 

A cS 

Christians. 

Adi-Andhras.j 

Others. 

Total. 

1922-23 




6 

84 



8 


98 

1923-24 




8 

99 



11 


118 

1924-25 

, . 



8 

127 



12 


147 

1925-26 

» . 



10 

143 



44 

5 

202 

1926-27 

»* 



8 

150 

i 


47 

5 

211 

1927-28 

, , 



8 

170 

i 


62 

5 

236 

1928-29 




5 

194 

3 

4 

24 


230 
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It is seen that all castes are admitting themselves as members, viz 
Muhammadans, Adi-Andhras and others. 3 ’’ 


The following table gives the figures -of cultivators and non-cultivators 
who aro members of the society: — 



Cultivators. 

£ 

o 

-4-» 

> 

* rH 

'P 

o 

d 

© 

£ 

(7) 

II 

g § 
o| . 

rP O W 
1*° % 

<D ^ t> 
rj d 

H 46 ° 
(8) 

*3 

o 

H 

(91 

Land owners. 

iiH *CQ 

fin 

o 

O O 

A 

t - 

£> © T3 

O 33 S 

> ,4 

H 

(4) 

oj * 

_g I 

i—, fin 

P P 
© o 

X pO 

< 

(6) 

(6) 

+3 

o 

e 

** 

o ft 
re P* 

o if 

12) 

• 

s 5 , 

© to 

£ ^ 
(3) 

1922-23 .. 

10 

56 

10 


75 

9 

u 

98 

1923-24 .. 

12 

60 

9 

5 

86 

10 

22 

118 

1924-2G .. 

12 

86 

11 

6 

115 

10 

22 

147 

1925-26 .. 

13 

102 

11 

43 

169 

11 

22 

202 

1926-27 .. 

9 

108 

12 

fit 

175 

9 

27 

211 

1927-28 

9 

126 

12 

51 

198 

14 

24 

236 

1928-29 

6 

188 

12 

w 6 

212 

6 

12 

230 


It is seen that most of the members of the society are agriculturists and 
agricultural labourers, and that non-agriculturists also are members of the 
society. 

Tho following table gives the number of loans and the amounts of loans 
taken by the members of the society and classifies them in accordance with 
the amounts borrowed, e.g., loans for amounts below Its. 50, between Rs. 50 
and Its. 100, between Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 find above 11s. ,250. 


Year. 

Loans below 
Its. 50. 

Between Re. 60 
and Rs. 100. 

Loans. 

Between 
Rs. 100 
and 

Rs. 25. 

Above 

Rs. 250. 

Total. 

4* 

© 

8 

& 

Amount. 

Cl 

■3 

1 

to 

Amount. 

Jh 

© 

g 

to 

1 

O 

3 

*r\ 

<3 

a 

p 

S>4 

Amount, 

. © 

a 

to 

Amount. 

1922-23 

84 

1,865 

13 

1,220 

3 

540 

1 

400 

301 

4,025 

1923-24 

90 

2,435 

17 

1,440 

6 

1,160 

1 

400 

114 

5,435 

1921-25 

89 

2,795 

8 

670 

7 

3,300 



104 

4,765 

1925-26 

119 

3,332 

29 

2,480 

20 

3/66 

6 

vwmm 

174 

11,757 

1926-27 

98 

2,780 

12 


16 

2,600 

6 

3,100 

131 

9,610 

1927-28 

162 

3,871 

28 

2,430 

20 

3,925 

12 

5,664 

222 

16,890 

1928-29 

104 

3,720 

17 

1,050 

6 

1.120 

6 

2 260 

132 

8,640 


It is seen that most of the loans are loans below Rs. GO and that the total 
loan amount has increased from Rs, 4,025 in 1922-23 to Rs. 8,640 in 1928-29. 
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The following table gives the number of loans and the amounts of loans 
for the different purposes during the several years 1022-23 to 1028-29. 


Year. 

For seeds 
manure 
and 
imple¬ 
ments. 

(2) 

For 

purchase 
of cattle. 

(3) 

For 

payment 
of kist or 

sist. 

(*) 

For trade. 

(*> 

For 

purchase 
or con¬ 
struction 
of houses. 
(« 

For 

purchase 
of lands. 

(7: 

(1) 

£ 

a 

2 

r A 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 

1 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

A mount. 

1922-23 .. 

30 

HS. 

1,975 


RS. 

4<* 

58 

RS. 

1,720 


RS. 


as. 


RS. 

1923-24 .. 

* • 




105 

4,836 

] 

60 

1 

100 



1924-26 .. 

1 




98 

4,236 







1926-26 .. 

6 

880 

.. 


93 

3,721 

9 

200 

7 

1,166 

2 

250 

1926-27 .. 

2 

450 

i 

2o 

77 

3,380 

1 




. . 


1927-28 .. 

ii 

2,316 



81 

1 3,500 

m 

1,000 

18 

660 


.. 

1928-29 .. 

10 

1,720 

3 

160 

107 

6,340 

2 

100 

•• 





Year. 

For 

purchase of 
foodstuffs. 

(») 

Total (produc¬ 
tive loans) 

2 to 8 
columns. 

(9) 

For liquida¬ 
tion of 
prior debts. 

(10) 

For 

marriages. 

(ID 

Grand 

Total. 

[columns (8). 
(10) and (11). 
(12) 

• 

£ 

§ 

b 

01 

X 

a 

U 

£ 

1 

b 

£ 

a 

a 

bl* 

V 

X 

'fl 



O 

a 

a 

a 

| 

o 

a 

S 

o 

a 

< 

a 

o 

a 

-8 


* 

< 

a 


sz 

4 

K 

55 

1922-23 


Kb. 

90 

R6. 

3,735 

8 

R3. 

170 

3 

RS. 

120 

101 

RS. 

4,025 

1923-24 . 



107 

4,985 

5 

290 

2 

160 

114 

6,436 

1924-26 



97 

4,286 

7 

180 



104 

4,766 

1926-26 .. 



110 

6,206 

62 

5,371 

1 

180 

174 

11,767 

1926-27 


.. 

80 

3,850 

50 

6.750 

1 

40 

131 

9,640 

1927-28 . 



114 

7,466 

108 

8,225 

2 

200 

222 

15,890 

1928-29 . 

1 

20 

123 

7,340 

8 

1,260 

i 

40 

132 

8,640 


It is seen hero that the largest number of loans and the greatest amount 
of loans are for the purposes of payment, of kist. or sist; next in number 
and in amount are those for liquidation of prior debts and those for the puv- 
ehaso of seeds, manure and implements. During the seven years noted in 
tho statement, only six loans for Ifs, 220 were taken for the purchase of cattle, 
10 loans for 11s. 1.350 for trade. 26 loans for Hs. 1,905 for the purchase of 
houses or cattle-sheds, two for Hs. 250 for the purchase of lands, one for 
lls. 20 for purchase of foodstuffs and 11 for Its. 740 for marriages. No loans 
were taken for permanent improvements, for articles of handicrafts, for 
education and for purchase or making of carts. 

1—32 
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The following table gives the loans which have to be repaid within one 
year, between one and two years, between two and five years and between live 
and ten years: — 



It is seen that almost all loans are for the short term, that there are no 
loans for periods between live and ten years, that there have been only 29 
loans from 1925-26 onwards for periods between two and five years and that 
there have been only 33 loans from 1922-23 onwards for periods between one 
and two years. The amount of these loans increased in 1926-27 but bad n 
fall in 1927-28 and again increased in 1928-29. 

The society is giving loans on three different kinds of securities (1) on 
produce or crop, (2) on mortgage of immovable property and (3) on the secu¬ 
rity of the borrower and one or two sureties. 

The following table gives the number of loans and the amounts of loans 
given in the different kinds of securities during the years 1922-23 to 1928-29. 


year. 

Loans on 
produce or orop. 

Loans on 
mortgage of 
immovable 
property. 


Number. 

Amount, j 

U 

1 

S5 

Amount. 

1922-23 


RB. 


B.S. 

1923-2* 



"2 

'iso 

1924-2* 


• • 

, . 


1926-26 



6 

*64 

1928-27 

i 


6 

764 

1927-28 

ii 

3.29* 

5 

988 

1928-29 ,. 

2 

mm 

3 

726 


Loans taken on 
Beeurity of 

<he borrower Total, 
and one or two 


securities. 



'A 

< 

101 

IIS. 

4,026 

11* 

5,435 

10* 

4,765 

177 

11,846 

179 ! 

12,436 

264 

19,334 

8,897 

172 


It is seen that loans on the security of produce or crops are being given 
only from 1926-27; there were 11 loans of that kind in 1927-28 but the number 
has fallen down to two in 1928-29. The largest number of loans is surety 
loan, i.e., the borrower gets loans though he has no property of his own 
provided he gets one or two sureties who can stand as security for him and 
who has got sufficient solvency. The number of mortgage loans also j,« 
rather small. 
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The following table shows how the working capital lias been growing from 
1019-20 to 1927-28. The society’s present borrowing capacity is Its. 20,000; 
individual borrowing capacity is lls. 750; total value of the property of tlio 
members is lls. 6,50,150. 
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It is seen from the statement that the society is not receiving aiiy deposits 
of any kiml now. The working capital of this society hugely consists of 
the loan borrowed from the central bunk and partly of the share capital and 
reserve fund. 

Land inortymjc bank, Alam ui u .—Eight persons have taken loans from the 
land mortgage bank, Alamuru, during 1928-29; all for the liquidation of prior 
debts. 

An extent of 29 acres 11 cents was mortgaged and the amount borrowed 
was Its. 7,460. Of the eight persons who borrowed six are agriculturists 
and two are non-agriculturists. All the amount is for the liquidation of 
prior debts. The rate of interest is Its. 9 per cent per annum and the 
amount is to be repaid in 20 years. 

There is in the village a panehayat und the amounts collected on its 
behalf constitute panehayat fund. The fund is now about Its. 400. Very 
recently Its. 26 were spent out of it for weeding growth in drinking water 
tank. The fund is intended for the common use of the village •community, 
e.g., for repairing roads, tanks, wellsj^ptc. The whole of the panehayat 
fund is drawn from the village. And in the co-operative credit society the 
share capital, the reserve fund and the deposits are the amounts drawn from 
the residents of the village. 


ns. 

The share-capital ... . ... 1,464 

The reserve fund ... ... ... ... 833 

The deposits ... . ... nil 

Total ... 2,297 


ltt:<uov.nj a! loans .—There is not much difficulty for the recovery of 
loans. It is .-aid that no civi suits were bled for the recovery of monies 
borrowed from private persons. As regards the suits bled before and dis¬ 
posed of by the Deputy Registrar in arbitration cases, it is satisfactory to 
note that the statement is nil lor all tho years from 1922-23 to 1928-29. 


Chactbu Yf. 

I ndebtednexx. 

Tho debts of the ryots of the village are of the following kinds. They 
mo (1) from the co-operative credit society, (2) from the land mortgage bank, 
Alamuru, (3) by mortgages with private persons, (4) by pro-notes with pri¬ 
vate persons and (.5) by kbandagutha cowle or teerumanam eowle. There 
are also a lew cases of pledges of movable property such as jewels or utensils, 
this is genera Iv done amongst females sometimes with, and more often with¬ 
out, the knowledge of the malos. Even thou, the amounts involved arc small, 
say, Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 for short periods of, say, one week or two weeks. This 
pledge of property has not been popular now owing to tho working of the 
co-operativo credit society where credit can be obtained early without deliver¬ 
ing tho possession of any jewel or household utensil. No eases of pledge 
have been brought to notice during investigation. The amount involved in 
such pledges is estimated to be Rs. 20. 

But as already described in a previous chapter there are Guntur men 
who come from Chirala and J J erala who lend small amounts to the poor 
labouring classes without pledge of property and who levy interest of As. 8 
per rupee for the period of loan ; and their transactions have dwindled down 
to about Rs. 20 owing to the loans given by the co-operu'tivc credit society. 
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The local co-operative credit, society gives loans of lour kinds: (I) on tiie 
security’ of produce or crops. (2) on the security of immovable properties and 
(■i) on the security of the borrower and one or two sureties and (4) joint loans 
by a group ol persons whose properties are all liable as security for the 
amounts borrowed. 

The total debts of the village are estimated as follows- — 

KB. 


Co-operative oredit society .. .. .. .. .. 6,867 

Pro-notes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 31,007 

Mortgagee (other than with co-operative credit society and 

land mortgage bank) ., .. .. .. .. 13,401 

band, mortgage bmh . . .. .. .. .. 5,800 

Khandugulha cowles .. .. .. .. .. .. 815 

Pledgee .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 

Chirala-Petala men .. .. .. .. .. 20 


67,933 


Tho outstanding mortgage debts and pro-note debts, etc., are shown 
below according to the agency which has advanced the monies: — 



Merchants. 

Kyota. 

Professional 

money-lenders, 


In the 
village. 

Oul side 
the 

village. 

Tn the 
village. 

Outside 

the 

village. 

In the 
village. 

Outside 

the 

village. 

Mortgages 

Pro-notes 

Khandagutha oowle 

KS. 

1,480 

962 

H8. 

Nil. 

8$ 



KS 

Nil. 

1.886 

ns. 

11,074 

15,351 


The debt advanced by co-operative credit society is 12 per cent. 
Tho debt advanced by land mortgage bank is 10 per cent. 

The debt advanced by pro-notes is ,V3 5 per cent. 

'Tho debt advanced by mortgages is 20 per cent. 

The debt advanced by khundaguthu cowlc is To per cent. 


Amount secured by p«>perty— 

(i) Co-operative oredit sooiety-■ 

(o) Produoe loans .. .. .. .. .. 100 

(9) Joint loans .. ., ,. 24 

(c) Mortgages . 626 

(ii) Mortgages with private persons .. ,, .. 13,404 

(in) band mortgage bank .. ,. ,. .. 6,800 

(iv) Khandagutha oowles .. .. .. 816 

(v) Pledges. 20 


20,688 


i.e., 36 per cent of the total debt. 

Amount not secured by property— 

(i) Co-operative oredit 60 oiety surety loans. 6,218 

(ii) Pro-notes . 81,007 

(iii) Chirala-Perala men .. 20 


37,245 


i.e,, 64 per cent of the total debt. 
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Tile number of loans and the amounts involved are given below against 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists except those of pledges and handloans 
which are negligible: — 



Co-operative 
credit society. 

Land mortgage 
_ hank. 

Pro-notes. 


U 

X 

a 

3 

s* 

1 

1 

o 

a 

•< 

£ 

X 
a. 

a 

fc 

Amount. 

U 

X 

a 

P 

y 

-4-> 

fl 

a 

1 

-<i 

Agriculturists. 

129 

RS. 

6,311) 

6 

RB. 

4,200 

98 

R8. 

26,483 

Non-agrioulturists .. 

31 

1,662 

2 

1,600 

37 

4,624 

Total .. 

162 

6,867 

■ 

6,800 

136 

31,007 



Mortgagee with - 
out possession. 

Khandagutba 
oo w Jea. 

i Total. 

U 

w 

& 

a 

p 

5« 

Amount. 

f 

Amount. 

D 

1 

Us 

Amount. 



RB. 


R8. 


Rfl. 

Agriculturists. 

23- 

11,606 

2 

610 

267 

48,213 

Non-agriculturists 

9 

1,799 

6 

206 

86 

9,680 

Tot U 

32 

13,404 

■ 

816 

343 

67,893 


They arc divided below under the sevoral important castes for the differ¬ 
ent kinds of loans. 



Co-operative 
credit aooiety 

Land mortgage 
bank. 

Pro-notes. 


U 

X 

4 

Amount. 

i 

a 

P 

fc 

C 

a 

o 

a 

Number. 

CJ 

0 

o 

a 

< 

Brahmans 

4 

RB, 

600 

■ 

R8. 

1,000 

3 

RB. 

1,630 

Vaisyas 

6 

681 


600 

. • 

1,800 

Viswahral) mane 

1 

27 

.. 

• • 

1 

Karomas .. 

66 

3,064 

6 

4,200 

42 

18,861 

Kapus .. .. • 

23 

946 


• * 

18 

3,696 

Gofias. 

1 

26 


* * 

1 

200 

Potters. 

2 

40 


4 * 

2 

126 

Muhammadans .. 

1 

10 


4 * 

1 

76 

Settibalijas 

36 

936 


, , 

31 

3,380 

Barbers. 

3 

46 



2 

90 

Washermen 

11 

309 



6 

660 

Adi-Andhras 

20 

194 



28 

711 

Total .. 

162 

6,867 

■ 

6,800 

136 

31,007 
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—- 

Mortgages with¬ 
out possession. 

Khandaguthft 

oowfes. 

Total. 

V 

rC- 

a 

Amount. 

h 

M 

a 

0 

% 

Amount. 

*4 

l 

55 

Amount. 




■ 

RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

Brahmans 




600 


• • 

9 

3,730 

Vaisyas .. 




600 


• • 

7 

1,781 

Viswabrahmaus 



. . 

. . 


»• 

2 

1,827 

Kammas 



10 

6,036 

1 

400 

113 

82,640 

Kapus .. 



4 

1,780 



46 

6,321 

Gollas 



. . 




2 

226 

Potters .. 



1 

400 



6 

666 

Muhammadans .. 







2 

86 

Settibalijas 



13 

3,960 



80 

8,276 

Barbers .. 



, . 

, , 



5 

136 

Washerman 



1 

200 

.ma 

210 

19 

1,269 

Adi-Andhras 



1 

29 

s 

206 

64 

1,139 


Total 

•• 

32 

13,40* 

■ 

816 

343 

67,893 


The total debts of the village amount, to Rs. 57,933. 

The number of• families in the village is 283. 

Therefore the average debt for a family is Rs. 57,933/283, i.e., Its. 205. 

The number of patt.os in the village is 295. 

Therefore the average deht for a pntta is Rs. 57,933/295, i.e., Rs. 197. 

The land revenuo in the village is Rs. 9,881-10-0 (including second crop 
demand). 

Therefore the total debt of the village is about six times the Government 
land revenue in the village. 

Tho total value of all the properties in the village is estimated to bo 
Rs, 7,48,789. The total value of all kinds of debt is Rs. 57,933. 

Therefore the total debts or liabilities are one-thirteenth of Hie total 
properties or assets of the village. 

There are 201 agricultural families whose debt aggregates to Rs. 48,113. 

Therefore the average deht of an agricultural familv is Rs 48 113/‘>01 
i.e., Rs. 234. ' ' ' 

There are 82 non-ngrieultural families uhose deht aggregates to Rupees 


Therefore the average deht of a non-agricultural 
i.e., Rs. 118. 


family is Rs. 9,680/82, 


The number of agricultural families free from deht is 70, i.e.. 35 per cent. 
The number of agricultural families in debt is 131, i.e,, 65 per cent. 

The number of non-agricultural families in debt is 64, i.e., 66 per cent. 
The number of non-agricultural families free from debt is 28, i.e., 34 p® r 


Therefore the total number of families in debt is 185, i.e.. 65 per cent 
the total number of families free from debt is 98, i.e.. 35 p,., rer ,t. 


and 
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One hundred and thirty-one agricultural families are in debt to an aggre¬ 
gate of Rs. 48,113. 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family in debt is Rupees 
48,113/131, i.e., Rs. 367. 

Fifty-four non-agrieultural families ore in debt to an aggregate of Rupees 
9,680. 

Therefore the average debt of -a non-agricult ural family in debt is 
Rs. 9,680/54, i.e., Rs. 179. 

Agricultural families in debt. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than one- 
fourth of their respective annual incomes ... ... 36 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than half 
of their respective annual incomes and greater than one- 
fourth of their respective annual incomes ... ... 30 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than 

their respective annual incomes and greater than half 
their respective annual incomes ... ... ... ... 29 

Number of .agricultural families whose debt is less than two 
times their respective annual incomes and greater than 
their respective annual incomes ... ... ... ... 26 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than three 

times their respective annual incomes and greater than two 

times their respective annual incomes ... ... 6 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than four 
times their respective annual incomes and greater than three 
times their respective annual incomes . 2 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is greater than 
four times their respective annual incomes . 2 


Total ... 131 


Non-agrieultural families in debt. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
one-fourth of their respective annual incomes ... ... 35 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
half of their respective annual incomes and greater than 
one-fourth of their respective annual incomes ... ... 6 

Number of non-agrieultural families whose debt is loss than 
their respective annual incomes and greater than half of 
their respective annual incomes ... ... ... ... 4 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
two times their respective annual incomes and greater than 
their respective annual incomes ... ... ... ... 6 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
three times their respective annual incomes and greater 

than two times their respective annual incomes . 3 

Number of non-agrieultural families whose debt is less than 
four times their respective annual incomes and greater 
than, three times their respective annual incomes ... ... 0 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is greater 
than four times their respective annual incomes ... ... 0 


Total ... 54 


X—33 
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The different kinds of loans outstanding by the time of the present investi¬ 
gation are arranged purpose-war in the following table: — 


Outstanding loans. 

(1) 

Agricultural 
expenses, 
e.g., seed, 
etc. 

(2) 

Purchase 

of 

cattle. 

(3> 

Purohase 

of 

lauds. 

a) 

Purchase or 
construction 
of houses, 
etc. 

(' r >) 

Liqui¬ 
dation of 
prior 
debts. 

(«) 

Co-operative Credit 

Rs. 

1 

R*. 

us. 

Ks. 


Society— 

(1) Surety loaT s .. 

196 

fin 


60 

1,580 

(2) Crop loans 

« « 

. . 


,. 

, . 

(3) Joint loans . 




24 


(4) Mortgages 

. . 


, . 

# , 

525 

Mortgages without 
possession .. 



8.199 

400 

2,275 

Land mortgage bank. 

, . 


. , 

, , 

5,800 

Khandagutha oowlea. 

. . 


. , 

210 

, , 

Promotes 

1,910 


12,006 

4,105 

3,610 

Total .. 

2,106 

60 

20,204 

4,799 

13,690 


Outstanding loans. 

Trade. 

(71 

Family 
expenses, 
e.g., food¬ 
stuffs, eto. 
(«> 

Marriages 

(?) 

Payment of 
’kist or sist. 

(101 

Total. 

(11) 

Co-operative Credit 

KS. 

R H. 

UH. 

RS. 

us. 

Sooiety— 






(1) Surety loans 

156 

40 

169 

3,968 

6,218 

(2) Crop loans 




100 

100 

(3) Joint loan# 




0 . 

24 

(4) Mortgages .. 



*, 

,, 

525 

Mortgages without 






possession .. 

600 

2,030 

• • 

• • 

13,404 

Land mortgage bank. 

. . 



. . 

6,800 

Kbandaguttacowles, 

. , 

205 

400 


816 

Pro-notes 

•• 

9,272 

105 

100 

31,007 

Total .. 

655 

11,647 

684 

4,168 

67,893 


The sales of lands which took place in 1928-29 indicate the financial 
conditions of the residents to a certain extent. There are only 11 sales and 
tho extent involved is 12 acres 8-J cents. Eight of them are for liquidation 
of prior debts, four are purchase of lands, one for the purchase of food¬ 
stuffs, etc., for family expenses and ono for purpose of marriage. They are 
(shown below: — 


Purpose. 


Number, Extent. Amount.. 


For liquidation of prior debts 
For purchase of lands 

For purchase of food etude and other family expenses 
For marriages .. .. ,, 


Total .. 



4CS. 

RS. 

8 

9-64 

10,120 

4 

2-00 

2,190 

1 

0-24 

100 

1 

0-30 

300 

14 

12-08 

12,710 

10 

612 

7,610 

4 

5 96 

5,200 

14 

12-08 

12,710 


Agriculturists 
N on-agrioulturists 


Total 
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Purpose. 


Number, 

Extent. 

Amount, 





ACS, 

RS. 

Brahmans 

•» *. t * 

• * 

.. 3 

5-87 

6,100 

Kapus .. 

• • * • ♦. 

,, 

1 

0-37 

600 

Kammas 

•• .. ,, 

, , 

8 

4-98 

6,310 

Settibalijas 

»• 

• • 

.. 2 

3-86 

700 


Total .. It 12-08 12,710 


All the lands of the above sales are wet lands. Of those four are inam 
wet and ten are jeroyati wet. The inam wet extent of 0 acres 10 cents 
was sold for Its. 5,700. 

Therefore the average price per acre of inam wet land is Rs. 921. 

The jeroyati wet extent of 5 acres 89 J cents was sold for Rs. 6,710. 

Therefore the average price per acre of jeroyati wet land is Rs. 1,137-8-0. 

It is seen that the price of inam wet land is less than that of the jeroyati 
wet land. It is so because the inam wet lands are near the ‘ Kodu ’ and 
hence are liable to submersion. 

There are no sales either by the Revenue Department or by the Civil 
Department during the past two years. But about- three months ago, an 
inam extent of 1 acre 96 cents of this village together with some lands 
in other villages were sold by the Civil Munsif’s Court, Ramachaudrapur, 
for Rs. 3,700; hence, it cannot be fixed for how much the land in this village 
was sold ill court auction. 

The value of wet lands in this village does not depend on the kind of 
crops raised on them. Only when the lands are leased out for different crops, 
the lease amounts vary. For paddy cultivation, the lease amount is generally 
a putti ,pei acre or lls. 50 per acre. For plantain cultivation, it is generally 
Rs. 12 per kuncham or Rs. 120 per acre; for sugarcane cultivation, it is 
generally Rs. 15 per kuncham or Rs. 150 per acre. 

There are no recent sales of dry lands except a plot of D cents for 
Rs. 60 on 6th July 1929. According to it the rate is Rs. 666-10-8 per acre. 
Generally the rate of dry land per acre varies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700. 
The rate of lease amount is generally Rs. 2-8-0 per kuncham or Rs. 25 per 
acre. 

The rate of interest in the laud mortgage bonk is Re. 0-12-0 per cent per 
month. 

The rate of interest in the co-operative credit society is Re. 0-13-4 per 
cent per month. 

The rate of interest of mortgages with private persons without possession 
varies from Re. 0-14-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per month per ceut. 

The rate of interest of pro-notes varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-9-0 per cent 
per month. 

There is no interest in the case of Khandagutta cowles or mortgages with 
possession. 

The mortgages and pro-notes are classified below interest-war: — 


Bates of interest. 

For trade. 

R 

o 

• H 

.£ w 

X $ 

© 53 

© 03 | 

ft 

a 

U3 

© 

M 

* 48 
h.3 
© ^ 
ft 

For purchase of 
house. 

o 

© 

(D 

s 

rR 

© 

u R 

o A 

ft 

For family 

expenses. 

For liquidation 
of prior debts. 

V) 

© 

bD 

a 

a 

a 

fa 

© 

& 

© 

RS. A. P. RS. 

RS. ; 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. RS. RS. 


Fro-notet. 


10 0., 

t * 

am 

100 

2,960 

8,856 

5,161 

■main 

30 

21,486 

10 6.. 








. , 

3,050 

12 0., 


., 

, , 


.. 

620 


. , 

520 

14 0.. 

, , 


, , 

1,166 


Era M 

pesa 


4,307 

19 0 . 


so 


•• 


1,539 


76 

1,644 

Total . . 

•• 

1,910 

100 

4,105 

12,005 

9,272 

3,610 

105 

31,007 
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Bates of interest. 

For trade. 

For cultivation 
expenses. 

For taxes and 
feists. 

For purchase of 
house. 

14-1 

o 

<n 

CO 

ei 

1 . 

S3 o> 

Pi'S 
o £ 

For family 

expenses. 

For liquidation 
of prior debts. 

For marriages. 

<9 

O 

B 

ns. a. r. 

E9. 

i 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 


ns. 


Mortgages, 


0 It 0 .. 



4 

.. 



600 


600 

1 0 (1 ,. 

600 



400 

8,199 

1,860 

1,176 


12,124 

14 0.. 


•• 

•• 

•• 


180 

600 


780 

Total 

600 


•• 

400 

8,199 

2,030 

2,276 


13,404 


The rate of interest per cent per year prevailing in the previous years in the case of 
mortgages are given helow 


Year. 


Minimum. Maximum. 


below: — 






Bs. 

A. 

ns. 

A. 

1900 




12 

0 

18 

12 

1901 




12 

0 

18 

12 

1902 




12 

0 

37 

8 

1903 




12 

0 

18 

12 

1904 




12 

0 

24 

0 

1905 




12 

0 

18 

12 

1906 




9 

o 

18 

12 

1907 




10 

8 

16 

0 

1908 




9 

0 

18 

8 

1909 




10 

8 

16 

0 

1910 

. . i > 



9 

0 

18 

0 

1911 




11 

4 

75 

0 

1912 

• • • • 



10 

8 

18 

12 

1913 

. . • ' 



10 

8 

16 

0 

1914 




11 

4 

16 

8 

1915 


♦ ♦ 


9 

0 

15 

0 

1916 

• 4 • • 



12 

0 

16 

6 

1917 

• 4 * • 



12 

0 

18 

12 

1918 

* • • ‘ 



12 

0 

18 

12 

1919 




9 

6 

37 

8 

1920 




10 

0 

18 

12 

1921 




12 

0 

13 

12 

1922 




12 

0 

18 

12 

1923 




12 

0 

18 

12 

1924 




10 

0 

16 

6 

1925 




10 

0 

18 

0 

1926 




9 

12 

15 

0 

1927 




9 

6 

18 

12 

1928 




10 

0 

16 

0 

1929 



.. 

10 

0 

16 

0 

transaction of two 

members of co-operative 

credit 

society 

are 


( 1 ) A X amnia agricultnt ist- - 


Date. 

Amount 

taken. 

Date. 

Amount 

repaid. 



ns. 


K9. 

16th March 1920 

.. 100 

9th December 1920 .. 

., 100 

14th July 1922 

.. 100 

26th N ovember 1922 ,. 

.. 100 

11th February 1923 ,. 

.. 100 

13th January 1924 

.. 100 

13th Januaiy 1924 

.. 100 

30th April 1924 

.. 100 

9ih „ 

1925 .. 

.. 100 

7th May 1925 

,. 100 

10th 

1926 . .. 

.. 60 

23rd January 1926 

.. 50 

10th „ 

1926 ., 

.. 100 

11th „ 1927 .. 

,. loo 

13th „ 

1927 .. 

.. 100 

12th April 1927 

. . 100 

13th 

1928 .. 

.. 100 

26th February 1929 .. 

.. loo 

8th March 

1929 .. 

.. 100 

„ - 


J 3th „ 

1929 .. 

.. 100 

































(2) A Settibalijd agriculturist — 


Date. 

Amount 

taken. 


RS. 

16th March 1920 

20 

14th February 1921 .. 

40 

22nd August 1922 

.. 40 

12th January 1924 

.. 60 

9th ,, 1925 .. 

.. 60 

10th „ 1926 .. 

.. 50 

8th 1928 .. 

60 

16th 1929 .. 

.. 60 


Date. 


26th December 1920 
let „ 1921 

18th May 1923 
29th December 1921 
7th November 1925 
13th September 1926 
1st May 1928 
29th December 1928 
6th June 1929 


Amount 

repaid. 

rs. 

20 

40 

40 

50 

50 

60 

30 

20 

50 


It is seen that repayments are made promptly and that the loan amounts 
are not increasing considerably. 


A Kamiiia, agriculturist .—His present debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 170 from Angara Surayanarayanachari at Re. 1 
per cent per month for the purpose of purchasing land; 1928-29. 

(2) Pro-note—Rs. 100 from Angara Ranianujachari at Re. 1 per cent 
per month for the purpose of purchasing land; 1928-29. 

(8) Pro-note—Rs. 100 from Angara Papacharyulu at Re. 1 per cent 
per month for the. purpose of purchasing land; 1928-29. 

(4) Pro-note—Rs. 185 from Vadapallo Lakshminarayanacharyulu at 
Re. 1 per cent per month for purchase of land; 1928-29. 

(5) Pro-note—Rs. 400 from ldara Subbanna at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for family expenses; two years back. 

(6) Pro-note—Rs. 100 from ldara Gananna at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for marriage of his daughter; two years back. 

(7) Co-operative credit society—Es. 200. 

(a) Rupees 100 on surety. 

(ft) Rupees 100 on produce. 

Both are for taxes: 1928-29. 

The land was purchased in 1928-29 to au extent of 75 cents in Nawab- 
peta, Marriage, was celebrated in 1927-28; taxes were paid in 1928-29. 

This year by raising second crop, 'e.g., gingelly, he wants to liquidate 
the sums of the two pro-notes executed two years back. Ho intends paying 
the debt of the co-operative credit society by the produce of tlio first crop 
and taking fresh loans if necessary from the society for the payment of 
taxes for this fasli again. 

His family consists of six males of 70, 35, 30, 25, 12 and 4 and four 
females of 60, 25, 20 and 18. The first four males do cultivation and the 
remaining six are dependents. The total value of all properties is— 


(1) Land 


IIS. 

. 12,000 

(2) House 


1,000 

(3) Cattle 


500 

(4) Jewellery 


1,000 


Total .. 

. 14,500 


He owns lands 10 acres of wet land. He took 4 acres of wet land on 
cowle. He cultivated the whole extent with wet paddy for first crop; ho 
raises gingelly or dalwa for second crop if canals are open. He raises 
pulse crops also. His total annual income is 21 puttis, i.e., Rs. 1,050 
plus Rs. 150 (pulses) Rs. 1,200, i.e.— 

His total annual expenditure is— 


Cultivation expenses 
Family expenses 


BS. 

700 

500 
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The income and expenditure are generally equal; and he cannot have 
any excess income; but if second crop is raised, that will give him saving 
and will enable him to liquidate his debts in instalments. He purchased 
the land by running into debt because the land is adjacent to the lands 
he ali-eady owned. 

A Brahman, non-a(jriviitturist .present debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 200 from Harimadugula Clialamayya at Ro. 1 pei 
month for purchase of land; 1928-29. 

(2) Pro-note—Rs. 200 from Balusu Manikyam at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for purchase of land; 1927-28. 

(3) Pro-note—Rs. 280 from Vitla Ramanna at Re. 1 per cent per 

month for purchase of land; .1928-29. 

(4) Pro-note—Rs. 50 from Meka Satyam at Re. 1 per cent per month 
for purchase of land; 1928-29. 

(5) Co-operative credit society—1928-29.—Rs. 50 for liquidation of 

prior debts. 

The land was purchased in 1928-29 to an extent of 90 cents by the 
amounts borrowed on pro-notes in 1928-29; he paid Rs. 155 for a land 
value case and constructed a well for about R.s. 100 in that land with the 

amount borrowed on pro-note in 1928-29. Ho purchased this land by 

contracting this debt as this land is adjacent to the lands already owned 
by him. He wants to liquidate the debt by selling away a plot of land 
to an extent of about 60 cents which is separated from the rest of his 
lands. He wants to liquidate the debt of the society by his income by 
medicine; he is something of a native physician. 

His family consists of one male of 38 years and one female of 25 years. 
Ho has got 3 acres of wet land. He gave it on cowle for Rs. 150. He 
gets an annual income of about Rs. 200 by his medical profession. His 
family expenditure is about Rs. 250, as it is said that many relations will 
be visiting his house. He is considered to be a solvent man. He can 
liquidate his debts without selling his land mentioned above. He has an 
idea of taking a loan from the land mortgage bank and liquidating the present 
debts and repaying the loan from the land mortgage bank by annual instal¬ 
ments in 20 years. 

A Kapu, agriculturist .—-His debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 200 at Re. I per cent per month for cultivation ex¬ 
penses; 1927-28. 

(2) Pro-note—Rs, 200 at Re. 1 per cent per month for cultivation 
expenses; 1927-28. 

(3) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 150, 1928-29 for payment of taxes. 

He has 8 acres of wet land and 10 acres of cowle land. He gets about 
25 puttis of paddy, i.e., nearly Rs. 1,250. He spends about Rs. 800 for 
his cultivation expenses and the remaining amount for his family expenses 
If lie raises second crop he has to liquidate his debts. Prior to this debt 
he had a mortgage debt ol : Rs. 700 which he liquidated in the course of two 
or three years. 

His family consists of six males of 40, 35, 32, 16, 6 and 4 years and eight 
females of 50, 30, 25, 20, 14, 10, 8 and 3 years. The first four males do culti¬ 
vation and the remaining ten persons are their dependents. 

This year he wants to raise gingelly again in the second crop season and 
intends liquidating the pro-note debts. He intends paying the. co-operative 
society money after harvesting first crop and taking fresh loans from the 
society afterwards if he has no sufficient money for the payment of taxes. 

.4 Kamiiia agriculturist .—His debts are— 

(1.) Pro-note—Rs. 3,050 at Re. 1-0-6 per cent per month for purchase of 

land. 

(2) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 750 for payment of taxes. 

About ten years back he borrowed about Rs. 10,000 on pro-note for 
expenses in connexion with a civil litigation on behalf of his nephew. 
He was gradually repaying the debt; and again lie took Rs. 3,000 about 
three years back from one of the same persons as before. He succeeded 
in the suit and got about 40 acres of wet land on behalf of his nephew who 
is a minor and his ward. He purchased about 5 acres of wet land for 
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about Rs. 5,000 about three years back; and during this period of three 
years he sustained some losses on account of lanka cultivation; he liquidated 
during this period some other petty debts. On an average he liquidates a 
debt of about Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Last year he took the loan of Rs. 750 from the soeietj 7 and he paid 
back Rs. 500 two or three days back. He is likely to liquidate a portion 
of the debt at the end of this harvesting season. Even then, he does noi; 
fail to take a loan from the society at the time of the kist season for pay¬ 
ment of Government taxes. 

•He owns 40 wet acres of his own land and 5 acres of dry land. Ho 
is doing the cultivation of another 40 acres of land of Chintaluru village 
belonging to his nephew who is under his guardianship. He is doing culti¬ 
vation of 2 acres of temple lands also on lease. He gets about 120 puttis 
of paddy, i.e.. nearly Rs. 6,000. He spends about Rs. 3,000 for cultivation 
expenses and his family expenses amount to Rs. 600; the remaining amount 
he is using for the liquidation of his prior debts and for the purchase of 
land mentioned above. He did not invest any spare amount in any place. 
He has to liquidate some more debt for some time more. After liquidating 
the present debts, he has to invest the excess income in the purchase of 
fresh lands, or in the interest business or in the name of his minor and 
ward nephew; he does not intend investing in any bank according to my 
information ; he is more inclined to be purchaser of lands because he seems 
to he of the idea that the hank rates of interest are lower and are not 

so remunerative as the, yield on lands in the delta. 

His family consists of four males of 40, 16, 10 and 8 years and two females 
of 60 and 25 years. The first two persons do cultivation work; the hoy 

of 16 years assists the man of 40 years; others are dependents. 

A Kamma, agriculturist. —His debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 200 at Rc. 1 per cent per month for construction 
of a house. 

(2) Pro-note—Rs. 100 at Re. I per cent per month for construction of 

a house. , 

(3) Co-operative Credit Society—R.s. 150 for payment of taxes. 

He took the pro-note amounts in 1927-28 and the loan from the co-operative 
society in 1928-29. He constructed a tiled house for about Rs. 2,000; the 
remaining amount he had with him and he borrowed some more moneys 
and liquidated the same last year; these two pro-note amounts he has 
not liquidated yet and he intends liquidating the same this rear after the 
harvesting season. He will pay hack the amount of Rs. 150 due to the 
society in January and take again fresh loan from the society for the 
payment of this faslis’ taxes. 

His family consists of five males of 70, 35, 30, 25 and 15 years and fivo 
females of 30. 25, 20, 8 and 6 years. All the males attend to field work and 
the females depend on them; the old man of 70 years has not been going to 
the field now owing to old age. 

He owns 12 acres of wet land and 6 acres of cowle land. The yield is 
about 24 puttis of paddy, i.e., Rs. 1,200; his cultivation expenses amount to 
about Rs, 600 and his family expenses amount to about Rs, 500. He will have 
some second crop cultivation which gives a net income of about Rs. 200. 
He has no moneys to invest now. If he has got any balance of income over 
expenditure in future, he intends purchasing fresh land if possible and does not 
intend investing in any bank. 

A Settiga agriculturist. —His debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 18 at Re. 1-9-0 per cent per month for family ex¬ 
penses; 1927-28. J 

12) Mortgage—Rs. 300, land of 2-20 acres was mortgaged at 
Re. 1 per cent, per month for family expenses; five or six years back. 

(3) Co-operative Credit Society—Rs. 20 for payment of taxes; 1928-29. 

The mortgaged amount was borrowed for his marriage and the marriage 
was celebrated about four or five years back. The other two amounts are also 
spent for the purposes for which they were taken. 
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He lias not liquidated any portion of the principal of Rs, 300 till now; 
but has been paying only interest now and then. He will pay the Rs. 18 
at Rs. 1-9-0 per cent. He will also pay the amount due to the society 
at the harvesting time and takes again fresh loan from the society for 
payment of this fasli’s taxes. 

His family consists of two males of 20 and 10 years and three females 
of 40, 15 and 12 years. The earning members are the male of 20 years and 
the females of 40 and 15 years. He owns the land of 2-20 acres which 
he mortgaged to the local sowear; but he is still cultivating the land. He 
gets three putties of paddy. It is sufficient for his family consumption. 
By coolie, the persons earn about Rs. 100 per annum. He can liquidate 
the debt of Rs. 300 only by raising second crop cultivation; if lie cannot 
get sufficient money by the second crop cultivation; he has to sell a portion 
of his land. The sowear receives amounts only in instalments of Rs. 100; 
and it is not possible for him to pay in amounts of Rs. 100. The solution 
is his ease is that he should take, a loan from the Land Mortgage Bank, 
Alainuru, to liquidate this amount and the interest and get rid of the 
sowear and repay the amount borrowed from the land mortgage bank in 
20 instalments, which he can easily do as the instalments’ sum will be 
about Rs. 15 or 20. 

Investment hahit .—No ryot or person has deposited any moneys in any 
bank. No amounts are deposited in postal savings banks or in post office 
cash certificates. No* persons have been policy-holders in any Insurance 
Company. There are 230 members in the local co-operative credit society 
and their share capital is Rs. 1,460 by the end of June 1929. There are 
eight members in the Land Mortgage Bank at Alainuru, and their share 
capital is Rs. 730 by the end of June 1929. There are no shareholders in 
the Co-operative Central Bank at Ramachandvapui—or its branch at 
Alainuru, There are no deposits from any members or non-members-—either 
current, fixed or savings—in the local co-operative credit society. 

The above deposit amount of—Rs. 1,464 and Rs. 730 are not on account 
of any savings but are more compulsory payments made to the society and 
the bank for the purpose of getting loans. There are no debenture-holders 
of the laud mortgage bank in this village. 

So, the only investment out of savings is the purchase of lands and 
making of jewellery. Of these two items, purchase of lands is more common. 
The amount so invested during 1928-29 is Rs. 12,710 in the purchase of 
12'08 acres; but all this land belongs to this village only and the vendors 
are the residents of the village only. 
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CnAFTER I. 

Agricultural credit. 

From the report of Alamuru village it is seen that in this area there are 
co-operative credit societies in almost every village for the supply of easy 
credit to the agriculturist for his cultivation expenses, and that land 
mortgage bank has been working for the last one year for giving loans 
for the liquidation of prior debts and for purchase of lands. There are 
not many cases of permanent improvements of land which require large 
sums of money. In addition to these, the other, financing agencies were 
described already; and the amounts borrowed were shown under the head; 
of the different purposes for which they were taken. It has been brough 
to notice that two or three money-lenders of tbo village of Alamuru have' 
given up money-lending business and taken up purchase of lands with the 
capital which they were using for money-lending business. Thus the co¬ 
operative credit societies have come in the field of money-lending business 
as a strong competitor to fight against the ordinary money-lender whose 
rates of interest used to vary according to the demands of the people in 
general and according to the dire necessity of the individual borrower. But 
the societies are not able to eliminate the money-lender altogether from the 
field though the local societies have been working for the past ten years 
and though the borrowing capacity of the societies and the borrowing 
capacity of the individual have been considerably increased during the 
past ten years. Some of the defects which have been pointed out by some 
ryots during mv investigation are stated below: — 

(1) Some persons (about 5 persons have come to notice) who have 
got sufficient capital of their own take loans from the society because 
loan at a cheaper rate is easily available and give loans at higher rate 
of interest. 

(2) According to one of the by-laws it is said that the sureties are 
equally responsible as much as the borrower for the amounts borrowed and 
that the amounts may be recovered from the sureties without making any 
attempt on the principal borrower if the society considers that it can more 
easily recover from the sureties than from the borrower. Some ryots feel 
nervous to be sureties for any borrower and desire that the by-law may be 
amended so as to enable the society to proceed against the sureties only 
when they fail to recover the amount from the borrower. 

(11) Some of the loans are given for non-agrieultural and non-productive 
purposes. Some are given for purchase of lands and for construction of 
houses. In the case of purchase of land, some ryots say that there is no 
use of giving a loan for purchase of land of about ,1 acres for Rs. 3,000 from 
the co-operative credit society when the borrower has got only three acres 
of land; on the other hand it is sometimes ruinous to such a person as ho 
cannot (even repay the interest but if that man is given a loan of Rs. 1,000 
for the purchase of one acre of land, it is beneficial to him; the ryots have 
the tendency to go in for purchase of lands especially when the land which 
is for sale is adjacent to his land and when he is able to get credit very 
easily. Thrift does not seem to have been sufficiently promoted amongst the 
ryots and the persons who are in charge of the societies should be judicious 
in sanctioning the amounts of loans and should not have the idea that 
because the amount lent by their society is large the society has been 
working very satisfactorily. Some of the ryots feel that some persons are 
taking greater loans than what they can repay and have therefore to sell 
away a portion of their already existing property, A person owning about 
an acre of land constructed a house for Rs. 250 recently by taking a loan 
from the co-operative credit society and is already looking out for mortgage 
of the house or of his jirnyati land. 

(4) The society at Alamuru is levying interest, at 12 annas instead^ of 
Re. 0-12-6 as in Pedapalla co-operative society per month per cent but is 
net paying interest cm the share capital to the ryots. Some of the ryots 
complain that it is a disadvantage to them. If aman has 100 shares, the 
maximum loan which he can take is R,S. 1,000, The interest per year on 
T—SU 
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Rs. 1.000 at Re. 0-12-6 is Rs. 93-12-0; the interest per year on Rs. 1,000 at 
Re. 0-12-0 is Rs. 90; the gain to the ryot per year is only Rs. 3-12-0; the 
interest which a ryot can . get on his share capital is Rs. 6-4-0. So some 
of the ryots say that they have to lose Rs. 2-8-0 per year for every Rs. 100 
share capital. 

The interest in Penikeru society is Re. 0-13-4 per cent per month, i.e., 
Rs. 10 per cent per annum and the ryots feel that the interest is high when 
some of the money-lenders are giving loans at 9 per cent per annum. 
Moreover, the ryots of Alamunt and other villages feel that for the loan 
of Rs. 1,000 they receive in their hands only Rs. 893-12-0 (Rs. 100 share 
capital plus Rs. 6-4-0 the entrance fee) and they have to pay interest on the 
whole amount of Rs. 1,000. If the Penikeru society is taken into considera¬ 
tion, the interest which the ryot has to pay is: — 

Es. a. i\ 

Interest which he has to pay on the loan of Rs. 1,000 is ... 100 0 0 

Interest which he receives on the share capital of 

Rs. 100 . 6 4 0 


Total ... 93 12 0 


i.e,, the ryot has to pay interest of Rs, 93-12-0 on the money of Rs. 892-12-0 
which ho actually receives as loan. 

Therefore the interest on 100 per annum is Rs. 98-12-0/Rs. 893-12-0 into 
100/1, i.e., Rs. 10-7-10. 

If the Alanmru society is taken into consideration, the interest which 
the ryot has to pay is Rs. 90 on the actual amount of Rs. 893-12-0 which 
he receives. 

Therefore the interest on Rs. 100 per annum is 90/893-12-0 into 100, i.o.. 
Rs. 10-1-2. 

There is a feeling among the ryots that but for the intermediate agency 
of the co-operative central banks the rate of interest for the loans given to 
the ryots would have been less. It is suggested that they may be abolished 
and branch banks of the Madras Apex Bank may be started and that the 
margin of profit which the centra! banks are now realizing may be diverted 
to the advantage of the ryot. 

Government, the Imperial Bank or tho joint-stock banks are not advanc¬ 
ing any loans to the ryots on small industries. The Imperial Bank of India 
gave a loan to one individual for about Rs. 40,000 in Peddapalla village. 

No financial help is being given for small industries by way of non-credit 
societies. The local non-professional oiimonger is financing the professional 
oilmonger for the supply of gingelly; the Mandapeta Sowcar is financing 
the Pedapalla and Alairiurn professional weavers. Tho co-operative credit 
stores society is not working in this direction and helping tho small 
industrialist. 

CnArTEB H. 


Marketing and pooling. 

Paddy is the chief crop for marketing. I have examined the kolagaram 
man of the village. As already explained he has auctioned the right of 
measurement and weighing of all kinds of produce. He collects the following 
charges for different articles: — 


RS. A. 


"'or one putti 

of paddy 

0 

8 

5) M 

pulses and rice .. 

1 

0 

I) >5 

onions 

0 

4 

>1 

paddy measured to the inamdarS by tenants. 

0 

4 

51 »J 

turmeric 

1 

0 

tJ M 

jaggery 

1) 

4 

J> »> 

garlio ., .. ,, 

0 

8 

)} 11 

gingelly 

1 

0 

„ one acre of plantains 

0 

8 


The purchaser has to give the charge of this kolagaram man. There is 
another person who helps him in the measurement; he collects a fee of 
3 annas for what is called 1 Pattubadi 






Me says tliat from kis practical knowledge and experience about 8,000 
bags of paddy are coming to the market to sale. Even according to my 
calculation the figure almost agrees. He auctioned the whole right for 
Rs. 800 on keen competition. He may have Rs. 500 as income by measure¬ 
ment and weighment of other produce and by measurement of ‘ Makta ’ 
or lea.se quantities. He may have a profit of Rs. 200 for the whole year. 
So, out of Rs 1,000 of gross income, the gross income by measurement of 
paddy is about Rs. 500; lienee the number of hags brought to sale is estimated 
to be 8,000. 

If a bag of paddy is kept buck by a ryot for about eight months instead 
of selling at tie time of harvest, ho will have a margin of profit. The two 
important kinds of paddy are ‘ Basangi and Rasangi ’ and 1 Akkullu and 
Peddavari.’ 

1 Fur Akkullu- and Peddavari ’— 

as. 

Average price per putti at the time of harvest . 50 

Average price per putti eight months hence . 55 

The interest on Rs. 50 for eight months at the rate prevailing in the 
local co-operative credit society' is Rs. 3. 

There is a depreciation of five kuuchams for every putti of paddy during 
these eight months. 

The cost of five kuuchams at Rs. 50 per putti is Re. 1-4-0. 

Therefore the total gross loss liy keeping back the stock for eight months 
is Rs. 4-4-0. 

Hence the ryot gains only Re. 0-12-0 by keeping hack the stock. So, 
the ryots in this area generally sell away all basangi and rasangi produce 
at the time of harvest only. 

1 For Akkullu, and Peddavari '— 

ns. 

Average price per putti at. the time of harvest . 53 

Average price per putti eight mouths hence . 60 

The interest on Rs. 53 for eight months at the rate prevailing in the 
local co-operative credit society is Rs. 3-2-0. 

The depreciation is five kunchanis per putti and its value is Re, 1-5-0. 

Therefore the total gross loss by keeping back the stock is Rs. 4-7-0. 

Therefore the ryot gains Rs. 7 to Rs. 4-7-0, i.e., Rs. 2-9-0 per putti if 
he keeps back the stock of this kind of paddy; and those ryots who generally 
do so keep back Akkullu and Peddavari and not Rasangi or Basangi. 

if the co-operative credit societies give produce loans on the second 
variety of paddy they help some poor ryots in realizing greater money value 
for their produce. But the produce loans given by T the societies are not many 
in the three pillages. This is mostly because of want of sufficient accommo¬ 
dation by way of godowns. It has been brought to notice that four persons 
one of whom it. a Brahman non-agriculturist, two are Kamnias agriculturists 
and one is an oilmonger non-agriculturist are storing paddy in Alamuru 
village with the idea of getting higher purchase value at a later date. The 
two non-agriculturists store the ‘ Makta ’ paddy obtained on lease of their 
lands and the two agriculturists store their own paddy yielded in their 
own lands. 

There are live persons in the village who are dealing in paddy trade, 
one of them is a commission agent of Mandapeta on behalf of Mandapeta 
lnilluwner. One of the four persons of the village purchases stocks at the 
time of harvest and store them by taking loan from the society on the 
security of produce and sells them some time hence when the price is high. 

The other persons of the village sell the stocks, soon after their purchase 
realizing a very small margin of profit. The commission agent of Mandapeta 
takes a commission of one anna per bag from the millowner of Mandapeta. 
The four persons of the village purchase in the village at Rs. 6, Rs. 6-2-0, 



and Rs. 6-4-0 per bag by measurement in kunchams; and they sell generally 
in. Mandapeta mill at Rs. 6-6-0, Rs. 6-8-0, and Rs. 6-9-0 per bag by weigh- 

tnent in pound. The charges which the merchant has to incur are: — 

* 

lis. a. r. 


(1) Kolagaram 

(2) Pattubadi 

(3) Cart hire 


0 S 0 
0 3 0 
14 0 


Total ... 1 15 0 


i.o., for each bag it amounts to As. 3-10 pies, i.e., nearly four annas per 
bag. Some produce is taken to Rajahmundry also where some quantity 
is sold to the mill direct without any commission agent and some quantity 
is sold to the local merchants through a commission agent who takes one 
anna per bag of paddy and two annas per bag of rice.; almost all pulses are 
taken by local merchants to Rajahmundry where they are sold to them 
through commission agents who take two annas per bag as commission. 

The local merchants at Alamuru who purchase stocks from the ryots 
collect the stocks from a number of ryots at cheaper rates and when they 
have got sufficient stocks and when the prices are high in the market at 
Rajahmundry they sell there with a good margin of profit; but if a pooling 
centre is formed at a central place like Alamuru under the auspices of a 
non-credit society, the margin, of profit which the local merchant now derives 
may be had by the ryots themselves who do not know the fluctuations of 
prices prevailing in. the two markets to conduct such an organization, 
spacious godowns and selfless worker s are needed. 


Chapter III. 

Economic holding of a ryot. 

It is seen that in Alamuru and villages around it the lease amount per 
acre of wet land is generally not less than one kavidi of paddy per kuneham 
of land or one putti or 200 kunchams per acre; there are cases where the 
lease amount is one bag per kuncharn of wet land, i.e., 250 kunchams per 
acre. Bo, the ryot who cultivates a wet land of another must necessarily 
get a net income exceeding one putti of paddy per year; so is the case 
with a ryot who cultivates his own holding. In Alamuru village, the 
holding of one 1-12 acres yielded a net profit of Rs. 85-12-0, it is a field 
with second, crop gingelly cultivation: last year greougram and blackgram 
raised in it were completely lost owing to insect; but generally they give 
a good yield. If the crop wero not lost, the average yield per acre 
will be at least 2& kavidi* or 50 kunchams which would fetch a gross yield 
of about Rs. 25 per acre; the expenses for the same will not be more than 
RjS. 5 per acre as it is not liable to any tax and as it is raised by the aid 
of moisture of the first crop wet paddy. So the net yield of greengram or 
blackgram or both may be estimated to be Rs. 20 per acre. Out of the 
net yield of Rs.' 85-12-0 stated above, the net yield of the second crop gingelly 
is estimated to be Rs. 34 and the net yield of the first crop wet paddy is 
estimated to be Rs. 51-12-0. 


So. for one acre of wet land, the following net income maybe estimated :— 

(1) First orop wet paddy— 


RS. A. B. 

For acres 1'12 .. .. ,, 51 12 0 

For 1 acre ,. 

(2) Blackgram or greengram or both iu a 

normal year .. ,. ., .. ,, 

(3) Second orop gingelly — 

For acres 1T2 .. .. 31 0 0 

For 1 acre .. .. ,. ,. 30 4 0 


RS. A. P. 

45 5 0 
20 0 0 
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its. a , e. 
65 5 0 


K3. A. P. 

51) 0 O'! 

j. 8 0 
18 0 
0 15 0 
3 2 0 

14 0 

3 2 0 

1 4 0 }> 10 0 0 

5 8 0 1 


18 3 0 


Therefore net yield .. .. .. 31 13 0 


The net yield may be fixed at Its. 30 per acre ; j 

this in a rotation of at least one in three years ; so for | 

one year it may be taken to he at least Ks. 10. j 

Total 75 0 0 

It is estimated that the average number of members in a family is five. 
There is a Telugu saying ‘ Pottaku Puttedu ’ it means that for one stomach 
on© putti of paddy is required for consumption per year, i.e., one-third 
of a garce of paddy is consumed by a single adult individual during the 
course of a year including all expenses connected with food. One-third 
garce is generally worth Its. 50. So the necessary expenditure of an average 


family is: — 


KS. 

Food, 5x50 . 


.. 250 

Clothing . . 

Other items, e.g., kerosene oil, etc. 

. 

35 

.. 15 


Total . 

., 300 


With Its. 300 per annum, an average family of five persons can get on 
without incurring any debt. 

If an inamdar gets not less than one putti or Its. 50 per acre, he can 
get on without incurring debt if he has got G acres of wot land. The 
average net income per acre of wet land which a cultivating ryot can get 
is estimated to be not less than Its. 75. So, an extent of 4 acres gives him 
a net return of about Its. 300 and keeps him beyond the hand of the money¬ 
lender. The number of pattadars who own less than four acres is 492 out of 
602 pattadars and they are 82 per cent of the total number of the pattadars. 
But from the statistics obtained and already worked out it is seen that 
70 per cent of the agricultursits are in debt and that 56. per cent of the 
non-agriculturists are in debt and that 61 per cent of the total number of 
families are in debt. But it is also noticed that some of the persons holding 
less than four acres do coolie work, or drive a double bullock-cart or do 
some other work and earn some wages and make up the net ineomo of 
Rs. 300 and live beyond the necessity of getting involved in debts. 

There is a general tendency on the part of some ryots to feel shy of 
giving information and of some ryots to speak low of their income and high 
of their expenditure; I think that this is partly due to the working of the 
Economic Enquiry Committee in this district. But the village karnams of 
Alamuru M.R.Ry. P. Kameswara Rao Pantulu Garu and M.R.Ry. P. Janar- 
dhanam Pantulu Garu, the village karnani of Pedapalla M.R.Ry. V. Pallam- 
raju Pantulu Garu,. the village karnain of Penikeru M.R.Ry. P. Satya- 
narayana Krishnam Raju Pantulu Garu, the President and Secretary of the 
local co-operative union M.R.Ry. P. V. Sublmrao Pantulu Garu of Pedapalla 
and M.R.Ry. N. Kameswararao Pantulu Garu of Alamuru and the Sub- 
Registrar, Alamuru, M.R.Ry. Ch. Kurmanayakulu Nayudu Garu, b.a., have 
rendered me valuable assistance in getting the information embodied in this 
report. 


Brought forward .. ,. ,. 

Even if dalwa paddy is raised instead of gingelly 
(gingelly and dalwa paddy are the two important 
second orops in this area), the net yield per acre is 
Rs. 31-13-0 as worked out below :— 

Gross yield—One putti ,, 

Expenses— 

Ploughing 

Seeds 

Flueking .. ,. 

Transplantation 

Weeding .. .. .. 

Cutting and bundling .. 

Threshing, etc. 

Tax ,. 
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PART T. 
Chapter I. 
Betaary district. 


Natural divisions—Its area , population, etc. 

Introductory .—The villages taken up lor investigation are Hagari or 
Paramadevanahalli and its two neighbouring villages Yalpi Kaggal ami 
Okaganur." They are villages in Bellary taluk of Bellary district. Hence a 
general short description of the district with special reference to the Bellary 
taluk is given. 

Natural divisions .—Bellary district is the westernmost of the Ceded 
districts. It is bounded on the north by the Nizam’s Dominions, on the 
west by the Bombay Presidency, on the south by the Mysore State and on 
the east by the districts of Kurnool and Anantapur of Madras Presidency. 

The district consists of two widely differing natural divisions a eastern and 
a western,, separated by the Sandur hills. The eastern portion consists of 
the four taluks of Adoni, Alur, Bellary and ltayadrug; it is a flat expanse, 
with black cotton soil and with hilly rocks scattered here and there. The 
western portion consists of other taluks and is for the most part covered up 
with mixed and red ferruginous soils and with ranges of rugged hills. 

Elvers .—There are two important rivers in the district. The Thuuga- 
bliadra forms the boundary of Bellury district along the whole of its western 
and northern sides for about 200 miles. The other is the Hagari which is a 
tributary to the Tungabhadra. In Bellary district the Hagari liows in a 
wide and shallow sandy bed; it is dry for a great part of the year but with 
the rainy season it flows with a violent torrent. The three villages taken up 
for investigation are on the banks of this river. The river is crossed by 
the railway line and by the Local Fund Bellary-Guntakal road at Parama- 
Uevanahalli. 

8'oil .—-The black cotton soil in Bellary taluk is about 82 per cent, tlio 
rest being red ferruginous soil. The chief properties of the black cotton soil 
are—(i) retaining moisture, (ii) cracking deeply in dry weather and (Hi) 
becoming impossibly sticky in the rainy season. It is generally grown up 
with ‘ nath ' grass which hampers the growth of the crops raised on it. It 
is a deep-rooted grass and has therefore to be exterminated by deep 
ploughing. 

llainfull .—The average rainfall for the district is 22-76 inches; it is 
0-31 inch from January to March; 2-76 during April and May; 13-82 
from June to September and 5-87 from October to December. Tile rain¬ 
fall is not only very light but is also generally uncertain. M,ost of the 
people—nearly three-fourths of the population—are depending on agriculture; 
the soil is comparatively poor; there are a very few irrigation works; and 
the ryots depend almost entirely on rainfall which itself is slight and 
uncertain. Hence the district is subject to frequent famines. 

Temperature .'—From March to May the temperature is very high. April 
is the hottest month, the average maximum temperature in the month being 
103°. Bellary is considered to be one of the driest places in the Presidency. 

Area and imputation .—The area of Bellary district is 5,713 square miles 
and that of Bellary taluk is 705 square miles. The population according to 
the census of 1921 is 862,370 and its density per square mile is 151, The 
population of Bellary taluk according to the census of 1921 is 119,228 and 
its density per square mile is 169. The density per square mile of Madras 
Presidency according to the census of 1921 is 297. It is seen therefore that 
Bellary taluk and Bellary district are one of the thinly populated tracts of 
the Madras Presidency. 
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Chapter II. 

People—Cattl e. 

Castes. —The principal castes among Hindus are Lingayats, Boyas, 
Kurubas, Madigas, Males and Lambadis. 

lieligion. —Nearly nine-tenths of the people are Hindus, most of the 
remaining persons arc Muhammadans, There are a few Jains and Christians. 

Languages. —Kanarese is the parent tongue of the majority of the popu¬ 
lation. Telugu is also parent tongue of about one-third of the population. 
Kanarese is the language of the western taluks and Telugu is the vernacular 
of the majority in the eastern taluks. Telugu is the language of the courts. 
The district has therefore the two important languages of Telugu and 
Kanarese. * 

Education. —According to the census of 1921, in B'ellary district 53,179 
males out of 439,688, i.o., 12-1 per cent are literate and 4,737 females out 
of 422,682,. i.e., 1 per cent are literate; the total literacy is 57,916 out of 
862,370, i.e., 6-7 per cent and the total literacy in English is 5,346 out of 
862,370,. i.e., 0-7 per cent. The total literacy of Madras Presidency in 1921 
is -8-6 per cent and English literacy of the Madras Presidency in 1921 is 
0-9 per cent. It is seen that the district is educationally backward. 

Houses. —The houses are closely crowded; and some villages resemble a 
small fortification with a big gate at the entrance. The villages do not 
generally have hamlets hut extend sometimes beyond the mtiingate of the 
village. Except Madigas all castes live in close proximity. Cattle are 
usually tied in the front room of the house instead of in the backyard and 
they commit all kinds of nuisance in the main portion of the house. Most 
of the houses have flat roofs and th© walls are made of rough stone. Light 
and ventilation are secured by having round holes on the roof; they are 
covered by baskets in rainy weather. 

Food. —The staple food of all but the Brahmans and Taisyas, who cat 
rice, is eholain; korra is also largely used as food. Very few vegetables oro 
consumed. Tobacco is more chewed along with betel and nut; it is not 
largely smoked. 

Cattle and sheep. —Tbd stock of cattle in the district are of a mediocre 
size. No care' is taken in selecting bulls for breeding. The Nellore cattle 
are brought over in heids by cattle dealers and sold to the ryots at high 
prices on instalment system, tile prices are paid in three instalments. If 
the purchasing ryot does not pay the instalments promptly the cattle dealer 
waits in his house living at his expense until the money is paid. Cattle are 
generally fed on korra straw, ehoiam straw and cotton seeds. The taming 
of herds of sheep and goats is the chief calling of the Kurubas, They are 
hired by cultivators as manuring agents; and the weaving of wool into 
blankets is one of the chief industries in some of the villages. 

Cattle brought by the cattle dealers of Nellore are generally sold at rates 
varying from Rs. 200 to Its. 400 per pair of hulls; they work for about ten 
years; hence die depreciation per pair of hulls is generally taken as 10 per 
cent of its purchase value. 


Chapter III. 

Agricultural operations, implements, manures, etc. 

Wet lands .—The wet land in Bcllarv district and in Bellary taluk is 
extremely small in extent; the extent of wet cultivation in Bellary taluk and 
in the area under investigation is only a few hundreds of acres in a few 
villages, by the side of the river Hagari. The chief wet crop is paddy. It 
is sown broadcast and not transplanted. 

Dry lands .—The agricultural operation on dry land varies according to 
the value of the soil. The soil of the area of investigation is mostly black 
cotton soil. With the first good rain of the sontli-west monsoon in June or 
July seeds of ehoiam, korra and groundnut are sown and the ryots have what 
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are called 1 Mungari crops 1 : some kinds of black cotton soil require good 
soaking of the land with the rain water and they are sown with seeds in 
September and October; these late crops are called 1 liingari ’ crops. Cotton 
is an important crop in this area and it is sown generally in August; it is 
generally sown in every third low and korra occupies the other two rows; 
korra is reaped after three mouths and cotton is left to mature. 

The first agricultural operation is the removal of the stubble of the 
previous year’s crop; it is rooted up and burnt; this clearing of the stubble 
is generally clone with an. implement called 1 guntaka ’. After the stubble 
is removed the laud is sometimes ploughed with ordinary plough as soon as 
rainfalls; but only a portion of the land is ploughed, many ryots do not own 
a plough. The reason why a portion only is ploughed is that (i) cattle are 
few in number, ( ii ) and holdings are comparatively large in extent and (Hi) 
rainfall is not certain. Then manure is applied as much as possible, when 
rain has again fallen the seed is sown. This is done with an instrument 
called 1 gorru ’ and never by broadcasting. After the gorru has sown the 
seed the guntaka is again used to cover it up. Weeding between the rows 
is generally done with bullock ^ower; weeding should be carefully clone in 
areas where the growth of ‘ nath ’ is prevalent. The wages for weeding 
generally amounts to 8 annas to Re. 1. pier acre. When ryots have to bring 
a waste land under cultivation or when land is thickly grown with the deep 
rooted grass ‘ natli ’ an implement called ‘ peddamadalca ’ or big plough is 
used for ploughing the land. Harvesting of cotton is generally done three 
or four times before the crop is entirely removed,, and the coolies are paid 
cotton as wages; the quantity of cotton so given to the coolies on all 'the 
several occasions is estimated to be one-sixth of tho total yield of the crop. 
Harvesting of groundnut is a difficult process and a ryot lias to spend .about 
Rs. 5 for harvesting an acre of groundnut field. 

Well irrigation .—Some garden crops are raised, viz., ragi, chillies, 
tobacco, onions, sweet potatoes and neer-jonna with the aid of irrigation of 
wells. Water is baled from the wells by two pairs of bulls by means of a 
mhote. Each pair pulls up the bucket alternately; they have to walk down 
a steep and inclined plane. 

Manures. —The manure in this area is confined to cattle manure, penning 
of sheep and the burnt ashes of the stubble of the previous year’s crop. 
The ryots "do not use oil cakes or green manure. 

Cattle manure is thrown in some corner of the village and is left exposed 
to wind and rain. The usual ratio of animals to the area cultivated is only 
one pair of bullocks to an area of about 40 acres; cattle breeding is not taken 
care of by the ryots; cattle manure is largely used as fuel as timber is not 
available in sufficient quantity, hence a small area only is manured by the 
ryots. 

One cart-load of manure is generally worth one rupee. 

Weights and measures. —The ordinary table of weights is as follows: — 

21 tolas -1 seer. 

1 i seers = 1 sava seer. 

2 sava seei's = l adi seer (3 seers). 

2 adi seers=1 pane'll seer (6 seers). 

12 seers = l dadayam. 

4 dadayams = l maund (25-92 lb.). 

48 mnutids of cotton or 12 inaunds of lint—1 naga. 

For measuring grains a seer which can hold 84 tolas of mixed grain is 
used. 

84 tolas of mixed grain or 80 tolas of paddy—1 seer. 

8 seers = 1 muntha. 

4 munthas = l kadava, 

2 kadavas = l irasa. 

2 irasas=l tumu. 

20 tumus—1 putti (2,560 seers). 
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PART II. 

Chapter T. 

Paramadevanahalli. 

General .— Paramadevanahalli is a village in Bellary taluk about nine 
miles from B'ellary town on the right bank of the river Hagari. The village 
is bounded on the north by the village of Minahalli, on the east by the village 
of Joladarasi, on the south by the village of Chaganur,. Tagginabudihal and 
Grodehalu. Between the villages on the west and the village proper Parama¬ 
devanahalli the river Hagari is flowing. Except the village of Chaganur 
all other villages on the boundary of this village are dry villages and there 
is no wet cultivation in them. A portion of Chaganur village is being 
irrigated by the waters of Hagari. There is no wet cultivation in this 
village. 

Area ..-—Area of the village is 1,973-75 acres. 

Area of village gramakantam 4-86 acres. 

Area of river Hagari 188-81 acres. 

Area of other porambokes 166-66 acres. 

Therefore the area of patta lands is 1,613-42 acres. 

MaleB. Females. Total. 

The population of the village according to 
the census of 1911 ,. .. .. .. 238 217 466 

The population of the village according to 

the census of 1921 213 199 412 

The population of ihe village according to 
the present investigation. 183 186 368 

The decrease in population is due to the greater number of deaths during 
this year than births; the number of deaths is 34 and the number of births 
is 18; most of the deaths are due to fever and respiratory diseases. 

(ii) Four families left the village for Bclgaum and Bellary for liveli¬ 
hood. Plague visited the village in 1924. Two males and one female died 
of it. 

The area of the village . 1,973-76 acres. 

The population of the village .. .. .. .. 368 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

according to the present census .. .. .. .. 119 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

according to the census of 1921 .. ., .. .. 135 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

according to the oensus in Bellary taluk of 1921 ., 169 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

aooording to the oensus in Bellary district of 1921 .. 161 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

according to the census of Madras Presidency of 1921 .. 297 

Thera are 76 families in the village. The average members in a family 
are 2-4 males and 2-4 females, i.e., 4-8 of both sexes. The families and 
population are arranged below eastewar: — 


Rumbas 

Boyas 

Madigas ., 
Lingayals 
Settibalijas .. 
Muhammadans 
Washerman . . 
Maharattus .. 
Kamina 


Families. 




Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

NO. 

NO, 

NO. 

28 

33 

61 

84 

93 

177 

29 

26 

£6 

11 

9 

20 

10 

8 

18 

10 

10 

20 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

2 

8 
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Of these Kuril has, Lingayats and Settibalijas are the agricultural classes: 
the Mahratta family and Kannna family also do agriculture. Boyas and 
Madigas are the chief labouring classes. But some of the agricultural classes 
do labour and some of the labouring classes do cultivation also. The washer¬ 
man does dhoby work and does not cultivate. There is no barber, no 
carpenter, no goldsmith, no blacksmith and no potter in the village. The 
families and population are shown below according to their professions:-— 


— 

Families. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 



NO. 


NO. 

NO, 

Agricultural classes ,. 

• « • • 

62 


166 

316 

Field labouring classes 


12 


28 

48 

Others 


2 


1 

4 


Tolal ,, 

76 

183 

185 

368 


It is seen that the agricultural families are nearly 82 per cent of the 
total number of families and their population is nearly 86 per cent of the 
total population. 

llainfall .—There is a rain gauge in the agricultural farm. The buildings 
of the farm are located within the limits of the neighbouring village of 
Yalpi-Kaggal on the boundary of this village. The figures of rainfall recorded 
by that rain gauge may be taken as the figures of rainfall for this village. 
They are given below for the past years against each month. 





1 





1928. 

1929. 

Average. 

January 

0-41 

0-65 

0-40 



0-26 




0 14 

February 

• • 

. . 

.. 

0-23 

. . 


1-16 

0-36 

0 21 

March 

. , 


0-84 

, , 


0-09 

0-10 


014 

April 

2-50 

0-33 

0-32 

6-42 

0 21 

0 91 


0 05 

218 

1-44 

May 

012 

3-89 

2-61 

1-76 

6-33 

0-60 

1-79 

3-06 

2-09 

2-47 

J une 

1-60 


0-57 

116 

0-18 

2-85 

4-13 

1-39 

0-04 

1-33 

July 

2-73 

0-51 

1-45 

1-04 


1-04 

2-99 

4 26 

0 06 

1-56 

August , * 

0-2(1 

1-27 

0 32 

6 67 

1 13 

0-18 

0-74 

1-20 

0-17 

1-32 

September 

1 33 

0-26 

3-79 

8-20 

3-26 

11 64 

6-42 

2-62 

11-91 

5 49 

October 

10-76 

5-10 

0-32 

0-27 

3-32 

3 45 

0-94 

4-24 

2 91 

3 48 

November 

2-48 

4-79 

„ . 

0-41 

1-93 

0-06 

2-28 

0T5 


1 35 

December 


0-01 

•• 

•• 




0 02 

-• 

0-27 

Total .. 

22-13 

16-71 


26-96 

18-99 

20 99 

19-38 

B 




The village entirely depends upoii rainfall for cultivation purposes. 

Facilities for irrigation .—There are no irrigation sources. There is no 
cultivation under the river Hagari though it is close by. There are only- 
four wells in the village intended for irrigation purposes, but only- one was 
used last year for cultivation of cambodia cotton, chillies, brinjals and ragi, 
the other three wells were not used at all, the ryots say they are too poor 
to purchase bulls,, two pairs of bulls are required and they cost about 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. 

Means of transport and communication .—The railway line of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway Company runs from Bellary to Guntakal 
and crosses the river Hagari at a distance of about five furlongs from the 
village. A local fund road also passes from B'ellary via this village to 
Guntakal and Anantapur; this road also crosses the river by a bridge run¬ 
ning parallel to the railway bridge. Double-bullock carts are the means of 
transport on this road. Motor buses ply for hire between Bellary and 
Guntakal, Bellary and Gooty and between Bellary and Anantapur along 
this road and through this village. 
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Education .—Only fourteen males are educated in Telugu, they know 
reading and writing. No females are educated. The percentage of literacy 
is 3-8. There is a private school where Telugu is taught. There is only 
one teacher and the number of boys in the school on the rolls is 24 and the 
average attendance is fourteen. Maximum age of boys is sixteen and the 
minimum is five. No girls are attending - the school. The school is located 
in Anjaneya temple and children of depressed classes are not attending the 
school. 


Chapter II. 

Agriculture {General). 

Area wider each crop .—The important crops of the village are cotton, 
cholam, korra and groundnut. The following figures indicate the extent of 
cultivation under each crop during the past four years: — 


— 

Fasli 1535 

Fasli im. 

Fasli 1337. 

Fasli 1338. 





ac&. 

ACS, 

ACS. 

ACS, 

Oholain 




683-0 

669-0 

289-0 

624-0 

Sajja 

■ . 



22-0 

40-0 

62-0 

53-0 

Bagi 




7-0 

1-0 

* • 


Korra ., 

M 



304-0 

382-0 

698-0 

708-0 

Cotton 




616-0 

436 0 

492 0 

443-0 

Alasanda .. 





12-0 

9-0 

21-0 

Bengalgrain 




27-0 

63-0 

9-0 

1-0 

Horsegram 




, , 

4-0 

4-0 

4-0 

Kedgram ., 

, . 



to 

20 

1 . 

1-0 

G reengrain 




f . 


1-0 

* * 

Brinjols ., 




2-0 

*• 

. . 


Chillies 




2-0 

2-0 

TO 

. . 

Coriander .. 




3 0 

9-0 

4-0 

11-0 

Kusuma .. 




42-0 

37-0 

, . 

1-0 

Mangoes ., 




10 

1-0 

TO 

TO 

Watermelons 




2-0 

10-0 

6-0 

2-0 

Gingelly .. 




, , 

2-0 

9-0 

* , 

Groundnut 




29-0 

28-0 

115-0 

146-0 

Castor 





16-0 

, . 

, * 

Tobacco .. 




1-0 


TO 

TO 

Wheat .. 




6-0 

40 

Nil. 

10-0 



Total 


1,657-0 

1,688-0 

1,691-0 

2 , 027-0 


It is seen that there has been an increase in the cultivation of korra and 
of groundnut. 

The gross yield and the estimated value of the crops in fasli 1338 are 
given below: — 


Grains. 



ACS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ns. 

Cholam .. 



624-0 

2,496 kadavas .. 

7,488 

Sajja 



63-0 

212 

636 

Korra 



708-0 

2,124 „ 

6,310 

10,632 

Cotton 



443-0 

2,668 maunds 

Alasanda 



210 

21 kadavas .. 

84 

Bengalgraw 



1-0 

2 „ 

10 

Horsegram 



4-0 

* L J . 

16 

Kedgram .. 



TO 

1 kadava ,, , 

4 

Coriander 



11-0 

110 kadavas .. , 

330 

Kusuma ., 



TO 

2 „ ■ 

6 

Mangoes .. 



TO 


30 

MelonB .. 



2-0 

• • * » , , 

10 

Groundnut 



116-0 

4,380 maunds .. 

6,670 

Tobacco .. 

, , 


1-0 

24 

Wheat ., 



10-0 

30 kadavas ,, 

Total .. 

150 

31,300 























For tlie cultivated extent of 2,027 acres -the gross yield was 1 la. 31,300. 

Therefore the average gross yield per acre of cultivated extent is 
Rs. 1 o-7-l. 

The average gross yield per acre of patta land is 11s. 19-6-6, 

The average gross yield per acre of the whole village ayaeut is 11s. 15-13-9, 

The number of families in the village is 76. 

Therefore the average gross yield per family is Rs. 411-13-6. 

The number of persons in the village is 368. 

Therefore the average gross yield per head is Rs. 85-0-10. 

The number of pattas in the village is 152. 

Therefore the average gross yield per patta is Rs. 205-14-9, 

I'ossibil-itiet of reclaim in'/ any waste land .—An extent of 26 acres 83 cents 
of Hagari river margin which is lying waste has been under the cultivation 
of the local Adi-Andhras and it is proposed for assignment to the Adi- 
Andhras. This piece of waste land has been reclaimed by them by removing 
priokly-pear and by manuring it; they have been cultivating it with cholam, 
sajja and greehgram. 

Agricultural improvements effected .—Seventeen loans for an amount of 
Rs. 4,480 were taken by the ryots from Government for the removal of nuth. 
Two loans for an amount of Rs. 700 were taken from Government for the 
raising of bunds and one loan for an amount of Rs. 500 was taken from 
Government for the construction of a well. The cotton-seeds, the cholam 
seeds of the agricultural farm, are being used by some of the ryots. There 
is a difference of about Rs. 5 per 12 maunds of lint between the price of 
cotton yielded by ordinary seeds and that yielded by farm seeds. One acre 
yields on an average 6 maunds of cotton with ordinary cotton seeds, but it 
is said that if farm seeds are sown the yield will be 7 or 8 maunds. So also 
one acre yields on an average 4 or 5 kadavas of cholam with the ordinary 
seeds if sown with the farm seeds the yield will be 5 or 6 kadavas. 

Livestock in the village .—A census of the agricultural cattle, implements 
and livestock of the village is taken for the present investigation and tho 
figures are given below: — 

Hulls and bullocks 66, cows 32. 

Bulls and heifers under 4 years 15. 

He-buffaloes nil; she-buffaloes 17. 

Buffaloes under 4 years 6. 

Sheeps 10, goats 52. 

Donkeys nil, carts 22. 

Ploughs (wooden) 117, iron 2. 

Marketing of village produce .—The produce of the village is generally 
taken to Bollary market. There are very few local sales. The produce is 
generally taken on double-bullock carts. The conveyance charge for a double- 
bullock cart from the village to Bellary shop is as follows: — 


(i) Cart-hire 

(ii) Toll-gate 

(iii) Cart-stand fee 


ns. a. i>. 

. 2 0 0 

. 0 4 0 

. 0 0 6 

Total ... 2 4 6 


One cart can carry 5 nagas of cotton or 20 kadavas of cholam or korra or 
50 maunds of groundnut. Tho produce is not taken by train though there 
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is a railway station at a distance of 5 hi r longs from the village. The prod tic* 
is always sold at Bcllary to a commission agent called dalalidar who takes 
from the ryot 8 pies per rupee of groundnut,. 6 pies per rupee of cotton, | 
eholam and korra. Generally the commission agents are also money-lenders 
and one of the conditions of the money-lending business is that the borrowing 
ryot should sell all the produce to him. Even non-borrowers have to soil the 
commodities to the dalali merchants only. 

Most of the cotton produced is generally taken to Bel lory without being 
ginned. A portion of the cotton is ginned in the local ginning factory or in 
the ginning factory situated m the agricultural farms located in the limits 
of Yalpikaggal. Some ryots of the village take cotton seeds from the farm 
for sowing; and the cotton produced thereby should be taken to the ginning 
factory in the farm for ginning; the farm officers take hack the seeds lent 
out to the ryots and even purchase the remaining seeds from the ryots and 
distribute this stock again to the ryots for sowing during the next, cultivation 
season. The lint obtained in the ginning factory is cither sold by tile farm 
officers through the agency of loans and sales society of Bellarv or is given 
to the ryot who takes it to Bcllary where it is sold by him to a dalalidar. 

Two persons of the village purchase small quantities of produce from poor 
ryots and sell them wholesale by taking to Bellarv market; he takes on an 
average a profit of about one anna per rupee of transaction. He does not 
keep the stock with him lor a long time with the idea of having better prices 
at a later date. 


Holdings .—There are 152 pattas of which Government jiravati are 67 and 
inam 85. Thoy avo classified helow according to the extent involved : — 


— 

| Holdings less 
than 6 acres. 

Hoi lings between 
6 and 10 acres. 
bf'ritVfJ'rlHJi 

Holdings between 
10 and 20 acres. 

I 

Holdings between 
20 and 60 aores. 

(J 

V 

a 

3 

! 

Extent. 

J5 

a 

3 

*5 



Extent. 

I 

a 

3 

Extent. 

Government— 


ACS. 


ACS. 


AC8 


ACS, 

.Tirayati 

21 

60 88 

16 

124-27 

18 

263-72 

9 

303-96 

Inam .. .. 

53 

112-29 

17 

130-06 

12 

144-66 

3 

109-24 

Total ., 

74 

172-67 

32 

264-93 

1 

30 

408-28 

12 

413-20 



Holdings between 
50 to 100 aores. 

Holdings 
shove 100 acres 

Total. 


Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent, j 

ta 

Qi j 

A 

a 

a 

fc 

Extent. 

Jiravati .. 

2 

ACS. 

123*75 

2 

>CB. I 

238-09 

67 

ACS. 

1,114 67 

Inam .. , 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

86 

498-76 

Total .. 

2 

123*75 

2 

238-69 

162 

1,613-42 


Boldina's Jess than 5 acres are 74 out of 162, he., 48 7 per cent. 
Between 5 and 10 acres ont of 162, i.e., 82, 21T per cent 
Less than 10 acies, 106, i e , 97 per cent. 

Between 10 and 20 acres, 30, i,e.,_ 19-7 per cent. 

Less than 20 aores, 136, i e., 89-6 per cent. 

Between 20 aud 60 acres, 12, i.e., 8-0 per cent. 

Less than 60 acres, 148, i.e., 97*4 per cent. 

Between 60 to 100 aores, 2, i.e., 13 per cent. 

Above 100 aores, 2, i.e., 1*8 per oent. 



























Tiie holdings are further classified below under (i) cultivated by owner, (ii) by 
tenant and (iii) by owner and tenant. 



Jiray&ti. 

Inam, j 

Total. 


M 

3 

rd 

3 

p 

fc 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent, 

u 

<L> 

& 

a 

p 

fc 

Extent. 



ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS. 

Holdings less than 5 acres— 







By self . 

20 

65*36 

48 

99-41 

68 

164-77 

By tenant, 

1 

4-92 

5 

12-88 

6 

17-80 

By self and tenant .. 

. , 



, , 

, , 

# , 

Between 5 to 10 aores— 







By self ., , ,. 

14 

114-48 

16 

122-89 

3 

237-37 

By tenent 

1 

y-79 

1 

7-77 

2 

17-56 

By self and tenant .. 

, , 

, , 




, . 

Between 10 to 20 acres— 

By self . 

17 

253-39 

12 

146-56 

29 

399-85 

By tenant 

1 


, , 


1 

10-43 

By self and tenant .. 

, , 

, . 

, , 



, , 

Between 20 and 60 acres— 







By self 

8 

282-41 

, , 


8 

282-41 

By tenant 


21-65 

2 

81-64 

3 

103-09 

By self and tenant 


, , 

1 

, 27-70 

1 

27-70 

Between 60 to 100 ac-res— 







By Belf . 

2 

123-76 

- 4 

, , 

2 

123-75 

By tenant 

, . 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

By self and tenant .. 

* . 

, , 

. . 

, , 

t , 

, , 

Holdings above 100 acres— 







By self , .. 

2 

238-69 

, , 

, , 

2 

238-69 

By tenant ., 

By self and tenant . . 

. , 

. 4 

, , 


, , 

, , 



1 

27-70 

1 

27-70 

Holdings of all kinds— 







By self . 

63 

1,067-98 

76 

368-86 

139 

1,436-84 

By tenant. 

4 

46-69 

8 

102-19 

12 

148-88 

By self and tenant ., 

Nil. 

1 

27-70 

1 

27-70 


. Out of 15 pattadars, 139, i.e.,, 91-4 per cent, cultivate their own lands and 
only 13, i.e., 8-6 per cent, lease out for cultivation; an extent of 1.436-84 out 
of the total extent of acres 1,613-42,. i.e., 89 per cent, is being cultivated by 
the landholders themselves. 

The total area of the village is acres 1,973-75. 

The number of pattas in the village is 152. Therefore the average 
area per holding is acres 12-99. 

The total area of patta land is acres 1,613-42. Therefore the average 
area of patta land per holding is acres 10-62. 

Chapter III. 

Agriculture ( special)—Details of six holdings. 

Paramadevan ahalli. 

One holding, 5 acres .—The pattadar has 5 acres of dry land. He raises 
groundnut on 3 acres of land and eholam on 2 acres of land. He has got 


a pair of bulls and a plough. 

us, 

Income— 

Groundnut, 90 maunds ,. ,. .. ., .. .. 135 

Cholam, 10 kadavas .. .. .. .. .. .. ■ • 25 

Choi am straw, 1 band}' . 5 
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Expense— *». 1 *. 

Ploughing, clearing the etabble, towing and interploogh- 
ing—theee oen be done by hie own bnfle and by himself 

ana hie labour ii eitimated to be. 5 0 0 

Weeding. 300 

Seed*— 

Groundnut .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1800 

Cholam .. .. • • .. .. .. .. .. 0 4 0 

Bulle (depreciation) .. .. v. .16 0 0 

Fodder for bulls. 24 0 0 

Manure. 600 

Harvesting— 

Groundnut .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 16 0 0 

Cholam. 200 

87 4 0 
Tuxes .. 6 4 0 

Total .. 93 8 0 


Therefore his net profit is Rs. 71-8-0. 

He purchased a pair of bulls for Rs. 150. 

He lends the pair of bulls on hire to other ryots. 
He earns about Rs. 100 on hire of bulls. 


He contracted the following debts: — 

(i) Rupees 100 at 11 per mensem from the Reddi of Chaganur taken 
about three years back for family expenses; 

(ii) Rupees 100 at 1} from a labourer in agricultural farm taken about 
four years back for cultivation expenses; and 

(Hi) Ru|>ee8 50 due to the cattle dealer on instalment system. 

His family consists of three members, himself,, his wife and child. Him¬ 
self and his wife work in the fields. He has no spare money to be invested 
in any bank or otherwise. 

Ho used the cholam produce for his family consumption; he sold ground¬ 
nut to Bellary dalalidar at Rs. 1-8-0 per mnund—tho dalalidar took a 
commission of 8 pies per rupee. 

2. Holdinii 10 acres.—The holder has 10 acres of dry land. He took 
7 acres of dry land on lease. He has raised cotton on the 10 acres of his own 
land and cholam on tho 7 acres of land. 


Cotton 80 maunds .320 

Cholam 28 kadavas . 70 

Cholam straw 4 bandies 20 

Ho 


Expenses .—He has a pair of bulls and a plough. He does ploughing, 
removing stubble,, etc., sowing and interploughing by his own bulls and 
plough and guntaka. The labour that was spent is estimated at Rs. 17 for 
the whole extent. For interploughing two more persons at 4 annas were 
employed, i.e., it is Rs. 8-8-0. 


Ploughing, removing of stubble, sowing and inter¬ 
ploughing . 

Bulls (worth about Rs. 200), depreciation 
Fodder for bulls 

Plough (carpenter and blacksmith) 

Manure, 6 bandies . 

Weeding . 

Seeds— 

Cotton, 15 dadayams 

Cholam, 7 seers . 

Harvesting ootton, 12 maunds ... 

,, cholam, Re. 1 per acre 

Taxes . 

Lease amount . 

Total 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

25 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

48 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

208 

4 

0 


Therefore net profit is Rs, 410 minus 208-4-0, i.e., Rs. 201-12-0. 
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For cultivation expenses ho got a loan of Rs. 100 from Bellary sowcar 
last year at 1 per cent per mensem on pro-note on condition of selling the 
produce to him. He liquidated the debt by soiling the produce to him. Again 
he borrowed this year Rs. -100 from the same merchant at Bellary at the 
same rate of interest for cultivation and family expenses. 

All the cotton produced was sold to the merchant who lent the money 
at Rs. 4 per maund, the price prevailing in the market. The money-lender 
is the dalalidar who took a commission of 6 pies per rupee. The actual 
purchasing merchant gives him, i.e., the dalalidar, a commission of 1 per cent. 
Therefore the dalalidar gets— 

(i) Interest on money lent. 

fii) Commission of 6 pies per rupee from the producing ryot. 

(iii) Commission of 1 per cent, from the actual purchasing merchant 

nr company. 

Even though motley is not borrowed by the ryot, items (ii> and (iii) are 
collected hv all the dalalidars ; every produce sold in Bollary town will have 
to be sold through the dalalidar. He has got. two sons who do coolie work; 

they earn about Rs. 96 per year and he has a cart and a pair of bulls; he 

gets about Rs. 100 per year by letting them on hire. He purchased the 
bulls only last year ior Rs. 200 and contracted the debt of Rs. 200 from a 

local ryot at Re. 1 for the same. He has no spare money to he invested. 

His family consists of ten members; what all ho earns is being spent for 
family expenditure. 

Holding 20 tines. —The holder has 20 acres of dry land and took two more 
acres of dry land on loaso. lie raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra 

on 8 acres and cholam on 7 acres and groundnut on 7 acres. 

Income— ns. a. p. 

Cotton 48 niaunds .192 0 0 

Korra 24 kadavas .. 60 0 0 

Cholam 35 kadavas . 96 4 0 

Groundnut 210 muuuds . 315 0 0 

Korra straw 2 bandies ... ... ... ... 12 0 0 

Cholam straw 4 bandies ... 20 0 0 

695 4 0 

Expenses— ns. a. p. 

He has got a pair of bulls and a plough. He does 
the preparatory cultivation,, sowing and inter- 
ploughing with his bulls and plough. The 
labour charges are estimated to bo Rs. 22. 

Two more coolies pci acre at 4 annas per head 
were employed for inter-cultivation; this 
amounts to Rs. II. Hence the charges for 
ploughing, removing stubble, sowing and inter- 


cultivation ... ... ... ... ... ... 33 0 0 

Bulls (worth Rs. 200) depreciation ... ... 20 0 0 

Fodder for bulls ... ... ... ... ... 40 0 0 

Plough (carpenter and blacksmith) ... ... 6 0 0 

Weeding ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 0 0 

Manure—10 bandies ... ... ... 10 0 () 

Seeds— 

Cotton 8 dadayams . 3 0 0 

Korras 8 seers ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Cholam 7 seers ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Groundnut Its. 6 per acre. 42 0 0 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton 8 niaunds ... ... ... ... ... 32 0 0 

Korra 4 annas per aci'e ... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Cholam Re. 1 per acre ... ... ... ... 7 0 0 

Groundnut Rs. 5 per acre ... ... ... ... 35 0 0 

246_ 8 J) 
Tuxes ... 25 0 0 

Lease amount ... 10 0 0 

281 8 “0 


Net profit is Rs. 695-4-0 minus R.s. 281-8-0, i.e., ... 413 12 0 
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Ho lias no other sources of income. He has no spare money to he 
invested. His family consists of seven members. 

He lias got debts of (i) Rs. 600 from a local ryot of the village on mortgage 
for marriage taken three years hack, (ii) Rs. 200 from another local ryot on 
pro-note for family expenses taken two years back, (iii) Rs. 200 from a 
relation of his in another village for cultivation expenses taken last year and 
(iv) Rs. 400 from Government for land improvement taken eight years back; 
of this he repaid only Rs. 80. 

He used korra and cholam for family consumption and wages. He sold 
groundnut to a dalalidar at Bellary; he was not his money-lender; he took 
a commission of 8 pies per rupee of groundnut. He sold cotton to a merchant 
of the neighbouring village, Yalpikaggal; lie sold the stock at a rate which 
was Rs. 4. less than the price at Bellary per naga of cotton, Cholam straw 
and korra straw were used for fodder for the cattle. 

4. Holding 40 acres.—The pattadar has 40 acres of dry land and has 
not taken any land on cowle. He raised groundnut on 10 acres, cholam on 
8 acres and cotton and korra on 22 acres. 

Income — 


Cotton 3 nagas or 144 maunds ... 



RS. 

... 576 

Korra 44 kadavas . 



99 

Cholam 32 kadavas. 



88 

Groundnut 250 maunds . 



... 375 

Korra straw 6 band is 



36 

Cholam straw 4 bandis . 



20 




1,194 


Expenses .—He has one pair of bulls and a plough. He could do ploughing, 
removing the stubble, sowing and inter-cultivation with his own bulls and 
plough. But the labour employed would cost him Rs. 60. The land was 
newly purchased and the r.vot improved it by the use of pedda madaka or big 
plough and spent Rs. 80 for the same. 


For ploughing by ordinary plough and by big 
plough removing the stubble by guntaka, 
sowing and inter-ploughing ...' . 

RS. 

140 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Bulls worth Rs. 300 (depreciation) ... 

... 

30 

0 

0 

Fodder for the bulls . 

... 

40 

0 

0 

Plough (blacksmith and carpenter) 


6 

0 

0 

Manure (he used 200 bandis of manure; that is 
sufficient for five years) ... 

40 

0 

0 

Weeding 


30 

0 

0 

Seeds— 

Cotton (22 dadayams) . 


8 

0 

0 

Korra (22 seers) . 


2 

0 

0 

Cholam (8 seers) . 


0 

12 

0 

Groundnut Rs. 5 per acre. 


50 

0 

0 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton 24 maunds . 


96 

0 

0 

Korra 4 annas per acre 


5 

8 

0 

Cholam Re. 1 per acre ... 


8 

0 

0 

Groundnut Rs. 5 per acre. 


50 

0 

0 



506 

4 

0 


Taxes ... 

40 

0 

0 



546 

4 

0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 1,194 minus Rs. 546-4-0, i.e., Rs. 647-12-0. 

He purchased land two years back and took a loan of Rs. 1,400 from 
Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem. He improved this land by borrow¬ 
ing Rs. 400 last year from Bellary sowcar; after harvest of last fasli’s cotton 
crop this debt of Rs. 400 was liquidated. He has a sundry shop in the village.- 
He gets about Rs. 200 per year on this retail trade and also gets Rs. 300 
on money-lending by way of interest. His family consists of ten members of 

1-36 
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whom six are adults and four children. His family expenditure does not 
exceed Rs. 400 a year, he can easily liquidate the debt of Rs. 1,400. He was 
having excess income and has invested it in the purchase of land and in 
the making of ornaments for about Rs. 1,000. He is also lending out moneys 
at 1J per cent per mensem and he has invested about Rs. 2,000 in this 
money-lending business. 

He used cholam and korra for family consumption and for wages. He 
sold cotton and groundnut to Bellary sowcar, who was a dalalidar, who took 
commission of six pies per rupee of cotton and eight pies per rupee of 
groundnut; and he also took 1 per cent from the actual purchasing merchant. 

He gets cotton ginned in the factory of the agricultural farm. He took 
the ginned cotton, i.e., lint on bandy to Bellary. Ho sold at Rs. 145 per 
naga or 12 maunds of lint. By the ginning of one naga of cotton, he got 
15 maunds of lint and 33 maunds of cotton seeds. So he got Rs. 181 plus 
Rs. 33, i.e., Rs. 214. He paid Rs. 5 per naga towards ginning charges. 'Hie 
conveyance charge for one bandy is Rs. 2-4-6. 

5. Holding 80 acres .'—The holder has 80 acres of dry land. He has not 
taken any land on eowle. He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on 
20 acres, cholam on 46 acres, groundnut on 10 acres, coriander on 2 acres 
and bengalgram on 2 acres. 

Income — 


Cotton 160 maunds 
Korra 60 kadavas 
Cholam 138 kadavas 
Groundnut 300 maunds 
Coriander 40 seers ... 
Bengalgram 4 kadavas 
Korra straw 8 bandls ' 
Cholam straw 16 bandis 


RS. A. P. 

640 0 0 
150 0 0 
379 8 0 
450 0 0 
10 0 0 
16 0 0 
48 0 0 
80. 0 0 

1,773 8 0 


Expenses .—He has got two pairs of bulls and two farm-servants and 
ploughs. He does preparatory cultivation, sowing and intor-eultivatibn with 
his bulls and men. His son-in-law also works in this field. The amount of 
charges for the labour in addition to the two farm-servants is estimated to 
be Rs. 80. Two farm-servants are paid Rs.. 85 and Rs. 80; and their labour 
for the fields is estimated to bo two-thirds of their total labour, i.e., Rs, 110, 


For ploughing, clearing the stubble, sowing and inter¬ 
cultivation . 

RS. 

80 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

For the two farm-servants ... 


no 

0 

0 

Bulls (worth Rs. 800), depreciation 


80 

0 

0 

Implements (3 sets) ... . 


18 

0 

0 

Fodder for the bulls 


80 

0 

0 

Manure, 20 bandis 


20 

0 

0 

Weeding . 


40 

0 

0 

Seeds— 

Cotton, (20 dadayams) ... 


7 

0 

0 

Korra, 20 seers 


1 

12 

0 

Cholam, 46 seers. 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per acre . 


4 

0 

0 


50 

0 

0 

Coriander 


0 

8 

0 

Bengalgram . ... ... 


0 

8 

0 

Harvesting and threshing — 

Cotton, 25 maunds . 


100 

0 

0 

Korra, 4 annas per acre ... 


5 

0 

0 

Cholam, Re. 1 per acre ... 


46 

0 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per acre ... . 


50 

0 

0 

Coriander ... ... ... . 


1 

0 

0 

Bengalgram 


1 

0 

0 

Taxes . 


85 

0 

0 


Total ... 779 12 0 


Net profit is Rs. 1,773-8-0 minus 779-12-0,, i.e., Rs. 993-12-0. 
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He has no other source of income. He purchased 42 acres of land about 
three years back for lbs. 4,000. He borrowed Rs. 4,000 for the purchase of 
land, lls. 500 for the purchase of cattle and Its. 300 for a marriage; he also 
borrowed Rs. 1,200 from Government. He has been paying interest on the 
amounts borrowed hut has not been repaid any portion of the, principal. 

His family consists of three males and two females. Two male adults 
work in the fields; female adults do not work in the fields. He does not 
spend more than Its. 400 per year. He can liquidate the debts with the net 
agricultural income. 

He got the cotton ginned in the local ginning factory at Rs. 5 per naga 
of cotton. He took the ginned cotton, i.e., lint and groundnut to Bellary 
market on a double-bullock cart and sold them to a dalalidar who collected a 
commission of six pies per rupee of cotton and eight pies per rupee of ground¬ 
nut. He did not sell the other articles of produce. He used the korra and 
cholam straw as fodder for his cattle. 

6. Holding 150 acres. —He has 150 acres of dry land. He has also 3 acres 
of wet land in Asundi village. He did not raise paddy cultivation this year on 
the wpt land in Asundi. He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on 
75 acres, cholam on 60 acres, groundnut on 10 acres and sajja on 5 acres. 

Income — 

ns. 

Cotton 500 maunds. 2,000 

Korra 150 kadavas . 375 

Cholam 240 kadavas . 600 

Groundnut 300 maunds . 450 

Sajja 20 maunds . 50 

Korra straw 20 bandis . 120 

Cholam straw 25 bandis . 125 

Total ... 3,720 

Expenses. —He has three pairs of bulls, three ploughs and farm-servants. 
The three farm-servants are paid Rs. 240 per year and their labour for the 
field may be estimated to bo only two-thirds of the total labour, i.e., Rs. 100. 
For the preparatory cultivation and for sowing and for inter-cultivation, he 
used his hulls, implements and farm-servants. The charges for labour 
employed in addition to his own men is estimated to be Rs. 100 on the whole. 


For ploughing, clearing stubble, sowing 

and 

inter- 

R9. 

A. 

1\ 

cultivation . 

* ,, 


100 

0 

0 

Bulls (worth 600), depreciation 



60 

0 

0 

Fodder for the bulls' 



60 

0 

0 

Farm-servants 



160 

0 

0 

Implements (carpenter and blacksmith) 



18 

0 

0 

Manure, 30 bandis . 



20 

0 

0 

Weeding . 

Seeds— 



75 

0 

0 

Cotton (75 dadayams) 



25 

0 

0 

Korra, 75 seers 

Cholam,, 60 seers 



6 

4 

0 



6 

0 

0 

Groundnut (Rs. 0 per acre) 



50 

0 

0 

Sajja (5 seers) 

Harvesting and threshing—- 



0 

8 

0 

Cotton, 80 maunds 



320 

0 

0 

Korra, 4 annas per acre 



18 12 

0 

Cholam, Re. 1 per acre . 



60 

0 

0 

Groundnut. Rs. 5 per acre ... 



50 

0 

0 

Sajja, lto. 1 per acre . 



5 

0 

0 

Taxes . 



150 

0 

0 


Total ... 1,184 8 0 


Therefore the net profit is 11s. 3,720 minus Rs. 1,184-8-0, i.e., Rs. 2,535-8-0. 

He got the cotton ginned in his own factory and sold the lint in Bellary 
to a dalalidar at rates ranging from Rs. 120 to Rs. 130 a naga, i.e., 12 maunds 
of lint. He gets a net income of about Rs. 300 from the ginning factory. 
He has run into a debt of Rs. 20,000 on account of the ginning factory. He 
owns it jointly with his brother. They are disposing it off jointly for sale 
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for Its. 15,500. He sold groundnut in Bellary to tlie dalalidar. He paid the 
commission of six pies per rupee of cotton and eight pies per rupee of 
groundnut. He used korra and cholan; for consumption and for wages; he 
also used sajja for wages; he has got a number of coolies under him who 
work in his factory. If he wants any money for cultivation expenses he 
gets it from a relative of his. Thus he got Its. 250 last year on pro-note at 
Re. 1 but he repaid the amount after harvest. 

His family consists of eight members; he can have a net saving of about 
Rs. 1,500 per year. 

His family consists of eight members; he can have a net saving of about 
Rs. 1,500 per year. He has at present a total debt of Rs. 21,000. Ho can 
liquidate the debt in the course of 15 to 20 years if he is permitted to pay 
in instalments. He has not invested any moneys in any savings bank or in 
the purchase of postal cash certificate. 

Chapter IV. 

Industries. 

Paramadevanahalli. 

There are no small scale industries or cottago industries but there is one 
cotton ginning factory owned T>y two ryots of the village. 

Four brothers are living jointly and purchased a ginning machinery about 
11 years back for Rs. 40,000; they had to spend an additional amount of 
Rs. 20,000 for the purchase of parts and building site and for the construc¬ 
tion of building,, etc. They invested Rs. 20,000 of their ancestral property 
and borrowed Rs. 40,000 from money-lenders on pro-note at 1 per cent per 
mensem. They borrowed Rs. 20,000 from Bellary sowear and Rs. 20,000 
from some of their relatives. About 0 years back the four brothers parti¬ 
tioned their properties. The ginning factory came to the share of two brothers 
who are the present owners. Its value was estimated to he Rs. 34,000 at 
the time of partition; and the debt was then Rs. 48,000. The two brothers 
then sold 100 acres of land jointly for Rs. 8,500. Tho debt is at present 
Rs. 40,000. About one year back, these two brothers again partitioned tlieir 
landed properties • and each has got a debt of Rs. 20,000; but the ginning 
factory is still joint for both of thorn. The two brothers are now jointly 
trying to sell the ginning factory for about Rs. 15,500; it is said that the 
bargain is settled between them and a resident of Bagalkot for Rs. 15,500 
and that the ginning plant and machinery will be removed and taken to 
Bagalkot by train in a few days. 

The net profit on agriculture is being utilized in payment of interest on 
the amount borrowed and no portion of the principal has been repaid till 
now. The ginning factory was not working at any profit tosthe owners. The 
annual expenditure is as follows: — 


Two fitters for six months 
Coolies for three months ... 
Petrol and other oils 

Fuel . 

Machinery parts . 



... 

RS. 

420 

900 

200 

... 1,000 
800 





3,320 


To this depreciation of the machinery and buildings has to be added. 

The annual income is as follows: — 

The quantity of cotton that is being ginned is on the average 800 nagas. 
The charge for one naga of cotton ranges from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5; the average 
may be fixed at Rs. 4-12-0. Hence the average annual income is about 
Rs. 3,800. 

The owners are not able to realize the net profit sufficient to pay tho 
interest on the amount borrowed; hence they are selling away the factory. 

Each has got an extent of about 150 acres of dry land and 3 acres of wet 
land. Each gets a net profit of about Rs. 1,000 a year in agriculture after 
meeting cultivation and family expenses. They say that they may be able 
to liquidate the remaining debt if they can mortgage the lands for repayment 
jn instalments of Rs. 1,000 during a long period of 20 years. 
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Chapter V 
Finance. 

Remittance, —Money can be remitted by— 

(а) Postal money order; 

(б) telegraphic money order; 

(c) insurance; and 

(d) messenger. 

There is no post office, or telegraphic office. The nearest post office is at 
Rupangudi, at a distance of about seven miles. The nearest telegraphic 
office is at Bellary at a distance of nine miles. But the railway station Hagari 
receives and despatches telegrams. If any person wants to remit money to 
any distant place he has to go to Bellary post or telegraphic office. If any 
money is to he received by any person from any distant place, it is first 
received in Bellary post office and then in Rupangudi post office and from 
Rupangudi a postman goes to this village once a week, i.o., every Friday. 
Most of the transactions of the residents of this village are with Bellary 
residents or with persons in the neighbouring villages, and they generally 
remit the amounts either in person or by an agent or messenger. 

Financing agencies. —The financing agencies of this village are— 

(1) Government; 

(2) local ryots; 

(3) ryots of other villages ; 

(4) local labourers; and 

(5) Bellat-y merchants. 

Co-operative credit society. — A. co-operative credit society was registered 
for this village on 11th September 1926 with 13 members. The society did not 
start work and the members put in an application for the cancellation of the 
registration of the society and the registration was cancelled in 1929. The 
society had no assets or liabilities and has no transactions and the affairs of 
the society were once for all closed in September 1929. On enquiry in the 
village it is learnt that they withdrew from the society on account of the 
following two grounds: (i) in Chellaguriki, a village about six miles from 
this village, the president of the society was alleged to have misappropriated 
the sums of money repaid by some of the. members and the properties of 
those members who paid the instalments were distrained. This happened 
after the society was registered. Hence the residents are afraid that a 
similar trouble may arise on account of misbehaviour of any single indi¬ 
vidual ; (ii) also the residents are afraid that no suspension of payment of 
instalments is granted when crops totally fail and that therefore they 
may be put to harassment at a time when they have not got sufficient food 
for their maintenance. 

Government. —Two kinds of loans were granted by Government in the 
years' 1921, 1924 and 1927. They are under: (1) Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and (2) Agricultural Loans Act. The loans under Land Improvement 
Loans Act are: (1) for removal of nutb, and (2) for raising bunds, and (3) 
for sinking wells; the loans under Agricultural Loans Act are all for the 
purchase of fodder. The loans givon by Government for several purposes 
are shown below— 


— 

| Removal of 
noth. 

Raising of 
bund. 

Sinking of 
wells. 

| Purchase of 
fodder. 

Total, 


RS. 

RS. 

R&. 

RS, 

RS» 

1921 


500 

* , 

2,776 


1924 

300 

200 

£00 

686 

1,686 

1927 

2,470 

•• 



2,470 


4,480 

700 

500 

3,460 

9,140 
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Oniy a few instalments of the loans taken in 1921 were repaid by tiio 
borrowers, bnt no instalments of the loans taken in 1924 and 1927 were 
paid; the payments were suspended by Government on account of failure of 
crops. The amounts paid by the ryots out of loans taken by them in 1921 
are shown below: — 


— 

Removal of 
nutb. 

Raising of 
bund. 

Sinking of 
wells. 

Purchase of 
fodder.' 

Total. 

1921 

K.S. A. P. 

184 3 6 

RS. A, P„ 

3a 6 5 

•• 

RS. A. P. 

568 7 4 

US. A. V, 

788 0 3 


The rates of interest at which Government granted loans to ryots of this 
village vary from 6|- -to 7$ per cent per annum and the amounts have to be 
repaid in instalments. The number of instalments for purchase of fodder 
is generally five and the number of instalments for removal of nuth and 
raising of bunds is generally ten. 

There are five ryots of the village who have been lending money to the 
ryots of the village at rates of interest varying from lie. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
month per cent. Two of these fivo persons are living jointly. One of them 
is a widower and the, other is a widow and they are said to be living as 
husband and wife. But their money-lending business is separate. Each 
has got a capital of about Rs. 6,000. The widow has a daughter, her son- 
in-law died, the daughter got a property of about Rs. 2,000 from tho deceased 
husband, on account of investment of those Rs. 2,000 on money-lending 
business, the capital now rose to about Rs, 6,000. The widower had a brother 
who traded in toddy in Mysore and earned about Rs. 3,000; he and his 
brother were living jointly; and the brother died four or five years ago. He 
invested this amount in money-lending business and it has how grown to 
about Rs. 6,000. The mother of the third money-lending ryot was kept by 
a certain person and that person at the time of his death gave an amount 
of about Rs. 2,000 to his keep’s son, i.e.. this money-lending ryot. This 
ryot opened a sundry shop with a capital of Rs. 500 and invested the remain¬ 
ing amount in money-lending business. His capital is now about Rs. 5,000. 

The other two money-lending ryots are two brothers who own the local 
gin factory. They are.themselves involved in heavy debts; but still they 
give small amounts of money to poor labourers of Boya and Madiga castes 
who work under them as coolies. Tho money so invested by each of them 
is about Rs. 1,000; they generally give at the rates of interest ranging from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem. 

There are three, ryots of other villages who have been lending moneys 
to tho. ryots of this village. One belongs to Godehalu village at a distance 
of about a mile, he has a capital of about Rs. 5,000 which is invested in 
this business. Tho other two persons are the Reddi of Chaganur a village 
about two miles from this village and the Reddi of Kakkabevinahalli a 
village about four miles from this village; the former Reddi has a capital 
of about Rs. 20,000 and the latter Reddi has a capital of about Rs. 25,000. 
There are two labourers of the village who have been lending out moneys 
to the ryots and other poor labourers. They arc working in the agricultural 
farm. They have got a capital of about Rs. 500 each. The rates of interest 
range from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. It is learnt that the officers of tho 
agricultural farm are deducting 2 annas for every 8 annas of wages and 
that tho amount so accumulated is being paid once a year; this is done in 
the case of permanent coolies of the farm. The capitaf of the two labourers 
is said to have been derived in this way. 

There are no professional money-lenders or merchants in this village 
who have been financing the ryots of the village. Tho Bellary Sowcar or 
dalalidar is a money-lender to many ryots of tile village. 

Outside financing agencies— Nellore cattle merchants visit the village in 
December and give cattle to the ryots on credit; they collect the first instal¬ 
ment m the month of March and two other instalments in the two succeed¬ 
ing years during the month of March. Generally they sell the cattle at 
about li tunes the tlieu prevailing market value. Cattle worth about Rs 200 
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are generally sold for Rs. 300, Ryots say that it is more profitable for 
them to purchase cattle worth Rs. 200 by a cash payment even if the cash 
is got by borrowing it from a money-lender at Re. 1 per cent per mensem 
rate of interest. The cattle merchants bring stamped papers with them 
and take bonds from the ryots. They sit at the threshold of the house and 
eat at the cost of the defaulter till the amounts are paid; they even sleep 
in front of the house of the defaulter; thus they recover the amounts; they 
do not generally go to the civil courts for the recovery of the instalments 
from the defaulters. Generally the amount involved is small and such sales 
in this village per year is about Rs. 1,500. 

llecovery of loans .—As regards loans taken from Government, the village 
munsif is collecting the instalments duo. He says that he felt no difficulty 
in collecting the instalments and that he has no occasion to distrain the 
property of any defaulter. 

As regards loans taken from private parties it is learnt that some of the 
local money-lenders filod suits for recovery of the amount during the years 
when the crops failed. It is learnt that Bellary sowcars have not got the 
properties of borrowers sold in auction during the past three years for non- 
repayment of moneys borrowed. 


CnAPTEB VI. 


Indebtedness. 

The total outstanding debt of the village according to the present investi¬ 
gation is Rs. 86,339, the details of which are given below: — 


ns. 

Registered mortgages with private persons ... 31,650 

Unregistered bonds . 2,755 

Pro-notes 39,716 

Instalments due to cattle-dealers . 3,830 

Takavi loans from Government ... . 8,388 


Total ... 86,339 


Cattle worth about Rs. 2,320 were purchased by the ryots of this village 
during last year; an amount or Rs. 1,500 is still due to the cattle merchants: 
this year cattle, worth about Rs. 1,480 were purchased, no part of this amount 
has been paid yet; an amount of about Rs. 800 is due to the cattle merchants 
for the cattle purchased two years back. Hence the total amount due to 
the cattle merchants is Rs. 3,830. 

There are no pledges or handloan which have been brought to notice 
during the present investigation. 

The. amount due to Government is 9'7 per cent. 

The amount borrowed from private persons is 90-3 per cent. 

The amount secured by property is 46-4 per cent. 

The amount not secured by property is 53’6 per cent. 

The Outstanding mortgage debts, pro-note debts, etc., taken from private 
parties are shown below according to the agency which has advanced the 
moneys: — 


Ryots and farm 
labourers. 


Merchants. 



1 "" “ 

1 

<— -—s 


In the 

Outside 

In the Outside 


village. 

the village. 

village, the village. 


RS- 

R8. 

RS. 

Mortgages 

11,260 

4,000 

16,400 

Pro-notes 

5,866 

31,810 

2,050 

Bonds .. 

930 

1,600 

325 

Instalments due to 
oattle dealers ., 


3,830 

Total .. 

18,036 

37,310 

22,606 
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The amount due to merchants in the village is Rs. 18,036, i.e., 24-4 per 
cent of the total amount due to private persons and is 20-9 per cent of the 
total debt of the village. 

ns. 

The amounts due to the persons outside the village is— 

To ryots ... . . 37,310 

To merchants . .. ... 22,605 

Total ... 59,915 


i.e,, 75-6 per cent of the total amount clue to private persons and is 70-4 
per cent of the total debt of the village. 

The number of agricultural debts and the number of non-agricultural 
debtors and the amounts borrowed by them are given below: — 


BS. 

Agriculturists . ... 58 85,424 

N on-agriculturists— 

Labourers ... 8 915 

Others . 2 60 

Total (non-agriculturists) ... 10 975 

Grand total ... 68 86,339 


The number of families in the village is 76. 

The average debt of a family in the village is 86,339/76, i.e., Rs. 1,136-0-8. 

Two of the families in the village are in debt to an amount of Rs. 41,000 
on account of the opening of a ginning factory which did not prove to be 
a px-ofitable concern. 

Excluding those two families and their debts, the average debt of a family 
is 45,339/74, i.e., Rs. 612-11-0. 

The number of families in debt is 68; therefore the average debt of a 
family in debt is 80,339/68, i.e., Rs. 1,269-11-1. 

Excluding the ahovementioned two families and their debts the average 
debt of a family in debt is 45,339/66, i.e., Rs. 686-15-3. 

The number of pattas in the village is 152. 

Therefore the average debt per patta is Rs. 568-0-4. 

The extent of patta land is 1,613 42 aci-es. 


Therefore the average debt per aci-e of land is 86,339/1,613, i.e., Rs. 53-8-5. 


The average gross yield per acre of patta land 
10,277/3,726, i.e., neai'ly three times. 


is Rs. 19-6-6, i.e., 


The corresponding ratio in both the other two villages of investigation 
is 7 /10. The x-atios is considerably high chiefly because of the heavy debt 
of Rs. 41,000 of two persons on account of their ginning factory and it is 
not a case of agricultural indebtedness. 


The total land revenue of the. village is Rs. 1,576-4-0 according to the 
jamabandi of last fash. The total debt of the village is 86,339/1,576 i.e. 
nearly 55 times of the demand. But the settlement assessment of the village 
is Rs. 1,555-7-0. The total debt of the village is 86,339/1,555, i.e,, nearly 
56 times of the settlement assessment. ,y 

The total value of all the properties of all the residents of the village is 
estimated to be Rs. 1,40,931. y 

, Therefore the total debt of the village is 86,339/1,40 931 ie nenrlv 
three-fifths of the total value of all the properties, 7 5 ' ’’ 6 y 
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The number of agricultural families in debt is 58 out of 62 agricultural 
families, i.e., 93-5 per cent. 

The number of non-agricultural families free from dobt is only four, i,o., 
6-5 per cent. 

The number of non-agricultural families in debt is 10 out of 14, i.e., 
71’5 per cent. 

The number of non-agricultural families free from debt is 4, i.e., 28-5 
per cent. Sixty-two agricultural families are in debt to an amount of 
Rs. 85,424. 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family is Rs. 1,377-12-11 
and the average debt of an agricultural family in debt is Rs. 1,472-13-8. 

Excluding the two families and their debts the average debt of an 
agricultural family in debt is 44,424 / 56,. i.e., Rs. 793-4-7. 

Fourteen non-agricultural families are in debt to an amount of Rs. 975. 

Therefore the average debt of a non-agricultural family is Rs. 69-10-3. 

The average deht of a non-agricultural family in debt is Rs. 97-8-0. 

The outstanding debts of the village are shown below according to the 
purposes for which they were taken: — 


0) 

5 a> 

* 

►s. 

-2 M 

3 

(2) ! 

2 

a, . 

<T> 

* % 

d u 

O 

(3) 

i i 

w s 

<1) 

-a o 
§ & 
si 

(1) 

O . 

Cfi 

CD 

a> 

a>.2 
»t3 CT 

(0 

. ' 1 

bo 

.5 

-3 1 

a> ~ 

H i 

tz 

”(6) 

o 

.3 5; 

8 5 

3 — 

Ph 

(7) 


R8. 

BS. 

Rfi. 

R9. 

BS. 

B0. 

Mortgages with private persons. 

1,100 

800 

.. 

13,000 

160 1 

9,400 

Unregistered bonds 

70 


ICO 



400 

Pro-notes 

196 

2,600 

210 

27,000 


2,000 

Cattle dealers 


; 3,830 

6,181 

.. 

1 

. . 

Government 




- I 

*• 


1,366 

7,130 

6,491 

40,000 

2,190 

11,800 


_ 

_ 

Pood 

stuffs. 

Prior 

debts. 

Marriage. 

Fodder. 

Total. 



(8) 

(9) , 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 



RS. 

FA. 

RS. 

R9. 

RS. 

Mortgages with j 

private persons. 

2,900 

2,900 

1.400 


31,660 

Unregistered hom 

!& 

.. 


1,376 


2.765 

Pro-notes ,. 

.. . • 

2,246 

1,110 

3,226 


39,716 

Cattle dealers 

,. ,. ,, 


.. 



3,830 

Government 

. 

•• 



2*207 

8,388 



6,146 

4,010 

6,000 

2,207 

86,339 


The amount, of Rs. 40,000 shown under trade or business is the amount 
borrowed for the opening of a ginning factory. 

There are no recent sales of lands in the village. But on enquiry in the 
village it is found that the juice of land per acre varies from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100. There are no recent sales either hv the civil court or by the 
Revenue department. The lease amount varies generally from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 per acre. 

1—87 
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The following statement shows the amounts Itorrowed at the several rate* 
of interest:— 


— 


7i 

n 

I'd 

12 1 

16 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

14) 

ffi) 

(6) 

(7) 

Registered mortgages with pri. 





6,300 

1,910 

vata persons .. 




13.000 

Unregistered bonds 

, „ 

, , 


, , 

1,006 


Pro-notes . 



, . 


33,030 

300 

Government . 

1,745 

3,17 0 

3,473 




Cattle dealers .. 

(h 

derest is i 

included i 

n the sale 

price onl 

yO 

Total .. 

1,746 

3,170 



40,336 

2,200 




18 


21 

21 

30 

Total. 



(8) 


(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

Registered mortgages with pri- 



SrgOd 




vate persons 

.. 




1,201 

, , 

31,660 

Unregistered bonds 


1,660 


,, 


100 

2,756 

Pro-notes .. 


4,106 


tSKVj.il 

1,976 

105 

39,716 

Government 

.. 



• * 

•• 


8,388 

Cuttle dealers 


(interest is included 

in tbe sale 

jrice only.) 

3,830 


‘CotAl . . 

16,006 

200 

f 3,175 

* 

205 

86,339 

It is observed 

from the alcove fig 

ires that 

Its. 40,3;)o, i.e., nearly 47 nor 

cent oT the total 

debt is borrowed at 

.2 per cent per annum. 


The maximum 

and minimum rates 

ol interest prevai 

ing in the previous 

years for mortgage transactions are 

given below : — 



Year. .Minimum. Maximum. 



War. 

Minimum. 

Maximum* 

1910 

12 to 

18 


] 02) 


i -2 ^ to n 

1911 

9 ,. 

15 


1921 


No eases 

1912 

12 

6 


1022 


12 

80 

1913 

12 

165 


192.1 


12 

21 

1914 

12 to 

18' 


392; 


No r 


1916 

15 

21 


3925 


12 to 24 

1916 

12 

18 


1926 


12 

15 

1917 

12 

18 


1927 


I'd to 24 

1918 

16 ,, 

19 


1928 


12 

, '8 

1919 

12 

15 


1920 


10* . 

21 


Investment h a hits. -Some «T the residents of the village having been 
investing their moneys in money-lending business. It was staled in the 
chapter on “ Finance ” that live ryots had a capital of about Rs. 19.00(1 
and that two farm labourers had a capital of about. Rs. 1,000. Tt was 
•shown already that the amount due by tbe residents to the ryots and 
farm labourers is Its. IK,036. The amounts invested by these money-lenders 
hv lending to persons residing in other villages is estimated to ire about 
Rs. 1.000. One resident got jowels made for his females to an amount of 
about Its. 1,000 during recent years. Some have invested monevs in the 
purchase of fresh lands, two years hack lands were purchased for Rs. 6.000, 
three years hack lands were purchased for Rs. 2,000. Mo one has invested 
moneys in savings banks or in the purchase of postal cash rertilieates. 
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The description of six families involved in debts is given beiov- ; — 

1. Kiirubu agriculturist.— 

His present debts are— 

(i) Rupees 2,000—Mortgage from local ryot at 1 per cent per month 
for purchase of land. 

(it) Rupees 1,200—Mortgage from a different ryot at 2 per cent per 
month for purchase of land. 

(iii) Rupees 800—-Mortgage from the same ryot as No. ( ii) at 
Rs. 1-8-0 per cent per month for purchase of land. 

(tv) Rupees 800—L’ro-noic from the same ryot as in (it) at Rs. 1-8-0 
per month for the purchase of cattle. 

(-») Rupees 1,400—From Government. Of this— 

(«) Rupees 450—Was taken in 1921 at 6i per cent for removal of 

nutli. 

( b ) Rupees 500—Was taken in 1921 at 7) per cent per annum 
for raising bunds. 

(e) Rupees 000—Was taken in 1921 at 6.’, per cent for purchase 

of fodder. 

(d) Rupees 150— Was taken in 1924 at 7) per cent per month for 
purchase of fodder, 

He purchased lands for about Rs. 4.000 about three years back and he con¬ 
tracted the first three debts for that purpose. He purchased cattle worth 
about Rs. 800 about two years back. He took Government loans for purchase 
of fodder and for improvement of his lands. 

His family consists of two males and two females all of them are adults; 
there are two farm servants on Rs. 75 and his son-in-law. He has now 
80 acres of dry land. He cultivates the whole land with cotton, cholam 
and korra. 


Total property. 


Debts. 

.Annual Annual 

income. expense, 


as. 

as. 

as. as. 

Lands .. 

10,200 

2,000 

Ag). 1,260 Ag.. 635 

House .. 

600 

1,200 

" Food and clothing. 240 

Cattle .. .. 

800 

800 

_ 

Movables .. ,. 

300 

11,800 

800 

1,400 

6,200 

776 


He has a net saving of Rs. 475 per year; and he can liquidate the debt 
in the course of 20 years. He has been paying interest on the debts taken 
in the village. 

2. Boya agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 1,100—On mortgage from a ryot of the neighbouring village 
at 1 per cent per month for purchase of land. 

(2) Rupees 575—From Government. Of this an amount of Rs. 400 was 
taken in 1924 at 71 per cent for removal of nuth; and Rs. 175 were taken in 
1921 at 7i per cent for purchase of fodder. 

(3) Rupees 26—Pro-note from a ryot of the neighbouring village at 
Rs. 1-8-0 per mefnth for cultivation expenses taken only last year. 

His father contracted the debt mentioned in (t) for the purchase of 
land. The father purchased about 10 acres of land for about 1.000 about 
seven or eight years back and the father died about five or six years back. 

He has got 20 acres of dry land and cultivates cotton, cholam and 
groundnut on his lands. He does not take any lands on cowlo. He culti¬ 
vates his lands himself and does not generally engage coolies. 



His family consists of two males and three females. One of them is 
a child all the others are adults and work in the fields— 


Total property. 


Debts. 

Annual 

inoonoe. 

A nnual 
expense. 


EH. 

ES. 

KS. 

its. 

Lands .. 

2,000 

1,100 

675 

Agl. 400 

125 

House 

50 

Coolie 60 Food, 

, etc. 210 

Cattle 

100 

26 

—- 

_ 

Movables 

50 

•- 

460 

305 


2,2(0 

1,701 


He has a net saving about Its. 95 per year if tho crops yield properly, 
he will he in a position to liquidate the debt. But at present his debts 
amount to almost to the value of his properties. He is at present paying 
interest on the amount of Its. 1,000. 

3. Itoya agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 700—-Mortgage from a local ryot at 1 per cent per mensem 
for purchase of land taken about three months back. 

(2) Rupees 220—From Government for purchase, of fodder at 71 per 
cent in 1921. 

(3) Rupees 200—On pro-note from the same local ryot at Rs. 1-12-0 
per mensem for the purchase of land. This was also taken this year. 

He took loans (1) and (3) for the purchase of about 9 acres for about 
Rs. 900. He first took the loan of Rs. 700 and .subsequently he took the loan of 
Rs. 200. He mortgaged the whole of 31 acres for Rs. 700 subject to the 
mortgages of Government. His family consists of four males and one 
female. Of the males two adults work in the fields and two are children, 
tho female is an adult and works in the fields. Ho is an old man and 
cannot work vigorously. He has to engage now and then coolies for his 
cultivation. 

He has 31 acres of dry land in this village and one acre of wet land 
in Hospet taluk and cultivates groundnut, cotton, cholam and korra, He 
gets on an average about Rs. 500 ou the dry lands and about Rs. 50 on the 
wet land. 


Total property. 


Debts—j 

Annual 

income. 

Annual 

expense. 


RS. 

EH. 

its. 

ES. 

Lands .. ,, 

House ,, ,, 

Cattle ,, 

Movables .. .. 

2,300 

200 

50 

7oo 

220 

200 

Ag], 650 

Food, 

Agl. 300 
, etc. 260 

550 


2,550 

1,120 




His annual expenditure is generally equal to his income. He has not 
got a net saving in the usual course as lie has to engage coolies for his 
cultivation. But if he has got a good crop it will give him some margin of 
net profit and he may liquidate the debt in years of good harvest. 

4, Madiga agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

Rupees 100—On unregistered bond from a local ryot at Rs. 10 per 
cent per mensem for marriage, taken last year. 

Rupees 100—On unregistered bond from a different local ryot at 
Rs. 2i per cent per mensem for repairing his land taken •three years back. 

He repaired his waste land by removing nuth and wild growth and by 
ploughing with Madika. a big plough and the field is said to be now yielding 
a better. He lost his wife and performed his second marriage and incurred 
expenses of about Rs. 80; so he took a loan of Rs. 100. His family consists 
of two males and three females. He is aged 48 years, he has three children 
by Ins first wife, he has an old mother. One of the three children is aged 
16 years and does coolie work. He cultivates his fields himself and does 
pot generally engage coolies. 
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He has 6 acres of dry land; he cultivates groundnut, korra, sajja and 
cholam. He gets about ‘Rs. 205 per year. His son goes for coolie work 
and earns about Rs. 72 per annum. 


Total property. 

ES. 

Debts. 

ES. 

Annual 

income. 

ES. 

Annual 

expense. 

ES. 

Lands 

300 

110 

Agl. 205 

Agl. 65 

House 

50 

100 

Coolie 72 

Food, etc. 160 

Cattle 

100 

— 

— 

—- 

Mo vabl es ., 

450 

210 

277 

225 


He has a net saving of Rs. 52. He may lie able to liquidate the debt 
in the course of five or six years provided lie has good harvest in successive 
years. 

5. Kamma agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 1,000—On pro-note from his relation in Kalyandrug 
taluk at 1 per cent per mensem! 500 for the construction of a house—200 
for the purchase of cattle and 500 for family expenses taken about four 
or five years back. 

(2) Rupees 1,000—On pro-note from Bellary sowcar taken two or 
three years at 1 per cent per mensem for marriage. 

(3) Rupees 670—From Government. Of this Rs. 300 for removal of 
nuth taken in 1924 at 74 per cent, 270 for removal of nuth taken in 27 
at 7-| per cent and Rs. 100 for purchase of fodder in 21 at 7b per cent. 

He constructed a house about four or five years back with an amount of 
about Rs. 500 and purchased a pair of bulls about the same time for 
about Rs. 200 and he has used the remaining Rs. 300 of the fist mentioned 
debt for family expenses. He got himself married two years back and 
spent about Rs. 1,000 for the marriage expenses and for giving jewels to 
his newly wedded wife. He has been paying interest on the loan "amounts 
and has uot repaid any portion of the debts. 

He has 53 acres of dry land and cultivates groundnut, cotton, korra, 
cholam and coriander. He gets about Rs. 1,200 per year on the average. 

His family consists of six males and two females, all are adults aiul 
all work in the fields. Ho does not generally engage coolies for liis culti¬ 
vation work. 


Total property. 


Debts. 

Annual Annual 

income. expense. 


ES. 

RS. 

ES. ES. 

Lands ,. i. 

5,300 

1,000 

Agl. 1,000 Agl. 300 

House . . 

500 

1,000 

Food, &o. 400 

Cattle 

600 

670 

... . - 

Movables ,, 

100 


7oo 


6,600 

2,670 



He gets a net saving of about Rs. 300 and ho can liquidate the debt 
in the course of about ten years. 

6. Lingayai agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 0,500—On mortgage from Beliary sowcar at 14 annas 
per mensem for the purchase of ginning factory. 

(2) Rupees 13,500—On pro-note from a relation of his in Alur taluk 
at 1 per cent per mensem for the purchase of ginning factory'. 

(3) Rupees 1,000—On pro-note from the same relation at 1 per cent 
per mensem for marriage taken this year only. 

He and his brother own a cotton ginning mill jointly and borrowed 
the moneys for the opening of that mill. The gin has not been working 
properly and he has not been able to get net profit equal to the interest 
on the debt amounts borrowed. He and his brother are now intending 
to dispose of the mill and liquidate a portion of the debt. 
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He has 150 acres of dry land and 3 acres of wet land; of the 150 acres 
of dry land 20 acres are mam land in tlio name of the local God. He raises 
cotton, groundnut, korra, cholam and kusuma crops on the dry land and 
paddy on wet land and gets about Its. 3,500. He gets about Rs. 300 net 
income on the ginning mill. 

His family consists of five males of 46, 20, 15, 10 and 6 years and 
three females of 18, 10 and 5 years. He engages coolies for cultivation and 
for the ginning mill. He has got a son who is studying in Bellary and he 
spends about Its. 200 per year for his education. 


Total property. 

Land 

House and gin mill .. 
Cattle 

Movables ., 

ns. 

15.600 

10.600 
1,000 
1,000 

Debts. 

rs. 

6,600 

13,600 

1,000 

Animal 

inoome. 

RS. 

A gl. 3,600 
Mill 300 

3,800 

Animal 

expense. 

Agl. 280 
Food, eto. 100 
Cloth. 200 
Education. 200 


28,000 

21,000 


2,080 


He has got a net saving of about Rs. 1,720. He is ready to sell- the 
gin along with his brother for Rs. 15,500 if lie will get Rs. 7,500. So he 
will still have a debt of Rs. 18,500. He will have excess income of at 
least 1,500 every year after meeting all his expenditure and is likely 
to liquidate the remaining debt in the coarse of about 15 or 20 years. 


CHAPTER I 


Part Iff. 

liaipikaggul. 

General .—Yalpi Kaggal is a village in Bellary taluk; It is about 0 
miles from Bellary town, about 2 miles from Hajari Railway station, 
and about li miles from the local fund road, leaving from Bellary to 
Guntakal. It is bounded oil the north by the villages of Paramodevanahalli 
and Joladarasi, on the east by the village of Chellaguriki, on the south by 
the villages of Lingadevanahalli and Yalpi and on the west by the villages 
of Godehal and Asundi. Between the village proper and the two villages 
on the west, the river Hagari is flowing from south to north. The village 
gramakantani is situated on the right bank of the. river at a distance of 
about 3 furlongs from the river. All the villages on the boundary of 
this village except Asundi are completely dry villages; there is no wet 
cultivation in this village, in Asundi village there is w'et cultivation on an 
extent of about 200 acres with the aid of the waters of the Hagari. This 
village, Yalpi Kaggal, is purely dry and has no wet cultivation. 


Area — 

The area of this village is ... .. 

The area of village gramakantani .. 

The area of river Hagari in this village is. 

The area of other porambokes is . 

Area of unassessed waste is . 

Area of assessed but unoccupied land 

The area of occupied and cultivated, Government 

dry . 

Inam dry . 


ACS. 

3,822 00 
17-81 
249-92 
292-33 
9-00 
1-00 


2,195-64 

1,056-30 


3,251-94 
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Out of 292-33 acres of poramboke laud, tile Hagari agricultural farm 
has occupied an extent of about. 2)4-25 acres. Out of this an area of 
about 112 acres is under their cultivation. This cultivation is more an 
experimental and research n-ork. 


Popukitio n. 

Population of the village according to the census 
of 1921 .. 

Population of the village according to the presonl 
investigation 

In the agricultural farm buildings 


Males 

Females. 

Total. 

459 

497 

956 

453 

475 

928 

32 

29 

61 

485 

504 

989 


Tiic following are the figures of births and deaths during the past five 
years. 



Tu 1924 there were ten deaths among males and seven deaths among 
females owing to cholera; and iri 1928, there were twelve deaths among males 
and six deaths among females owing to plague. 

ACS. 


The area of the village is . 

The population of the village at present is. 

The density of population per square mile according 

to the present census is . 

The density of population per square mile according 

to the census of 1921 . 

The density of Hellarv taluk to the census of 1921 ... 
The density of Hellary district to the census of 1921 ... 
The density of Madras Presidency to the census of 
1921 .' . 


1.822-00 

989 


Th? number of families in the village is 194 plus 14 families in the 
farm, i.e., 208. 

Therefore the number of members in an average family is 483/208, i.e., 
2 33 males and 501/208, i.e., 2 41 females, i.e., 989/208, i.e., 4-75 members. 

The families in the village proper and their population are arranged 
below (i) according to the chief castes and (ii) according to important 
profession of the village : — 

Castes. F.unili’s. Males. Females. Total. 
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Castes. 

Families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Agricultural families .. 

Ill 

257 

284 

641 

Agricultural labourers 

47 

118 

126 

243 

Artizans and carpenters 

27 

64 

61 

116 

Trading families 

4 

2 

6 

7 

Olliers 

5 

12 

Id 

22 

Total ,. 

- 

194 

453 

475 

928 


Facilities for irrigation .—There is no recognized source of irrigation. 
There is no wet cultivation in the village. There, are no irrigation tanks. 
But there are 11 wells constructed for irrigating garden crops. Of these 
three wells are not being used regularly, for irrigation, the remaining 
eight wells are used for the irrigation of onions, ragi, cholam and korra, 
an extent of about 100 acres is being irrigated by the wells. Each well 
requires at least two pairs of hulls for drawing water. 


Rainfall .—There is a gauge in the agricultural farm for recording the 
rainfall. The figures of rainfall recorded by the farm officers may be 
taken as the figures of rainfall for this village as the farm is located within 
the limits of this village. The figures for nine years' are given below 
in a statement they show that the rainfall is heavy in September and 
October, that it is not uniform in any particular month and that it is 
very precarious: — 


— 

1921 . 

192 - 2 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 

Aver¬ 

age . 

January 

0-41 

0-55 


Jfl i 

.. 


0-26 




0*14 

February 

* t 


0-40 


, , 

. • 

, . 

i-15 

6-36 

■El 

March 



0-84 


0-23 


0-09 

010 


0-14 

April 

2-53 

0-33 

0-32 

6-42 

0-21 

6*31 

, 

0-06 

2-13 

1-44 

May 

0'12 

3'39 

2-61 

1-55 

6-33 

0-60 

1-79 

3-06 

2-09 

2-47 

June 

1*60 


0-57 

1-16 

0-18 

2-86 

4-13 

1 39 

o-ot 

1-33 

July .. 

2-73 

0*61 

1-46 

1-04 

i, , 

1-04 

2-99 

4-25 

0-06 

1 56 

August 

0-20 

1-27 

0-32 

6 67 

1 13 

0-18 

0-74 

1-20 

0-17 

1-32 

September 

1 -33 

0-26 

3-73 

8-20 

3-26 

11-64 

6-42 

2-62 

11-91 

6-49 

Ootober 

10-76 

6-10 

0 32 

0-27 

332 

3-45 

0-94 

4*24 

2-91 

3 48 

ovemljer 

2-48 

4-79 


0-44 

1-93 

■H 

2-28 



1-36 

Deoember 


0-01 

•• 

•• 

2-40 

•• 


0*02 

•• 

0-27 

Total .. 

22'13 

16-71 

10-62 

25-96 

18-99 

20-99 

19-38 

18-23 

19 72 

19-20 


Transport and communications .—Almost all the produce in the village is 
taken to Bellary market which is at a distance of about 10 miles from the 
village. Some quantity of cotton is taken to the ginning factory in the 
agricultural farm where it is ginned and the lint so obtained is also taken 
to Bellary market. The village is at a distance of about 1-1 miles from the 
Bellary-Guntalral road. There is no proper road leading from the village 
to this local fund road; there is only a cart-track leading from the local 
fund road to the village and passing through the ryots’ field and by the 
side of the buildings of the agricultural farm. Double bullock carts are the 
only means of transport. Generally all produce is taken to Bellary market 
during summer days only. It is very difficult for carts to pass along the 
cart-track during rainy season. 


Education .—The number of literate persons in the village is 15; they 
are all males, there are no female literates and no English-knowing persons. 
There are seven literate males and three literate females in the farm build¬ 
ings. The percentage of literacy including the people in the farm is there¬ 
fore 2-5; it is only 1-6 if the people in the farm are excluded. 
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There are two private schools, one for boys and the other for girls 
there is also a night school for adults. 

Boys’ school —This is open to all castes except Adi-Andhras. 



Children, 



,—-- 



Number of teaobers. Classes. 

On rolls. 

Average 




attendance. 


2 .. .. I-A 

15 

16 Maximum age 

12 

I-B 

14 

14 „ 

6 

II 

11 

10 


III 

10 

10 


IV 

7 

7 



57 

66 


Night school .—There is only 

one teacher. 

Eighteen persons of 

all 

between 40 and 16 years attend 

the school. 




Girls’ school .—There is only one female teacher. Twenty-live girls n: 
ages between 12 and five, years attend the school. She is also teaching 
mat-making and doll-making. 


Chapter II. 

A gri culture (Gen era!). 


Areas under each crop .—The important crops of the village are cotton 
korra, cholam and groundnut. The following figures indicate the exteni 
of each crop during the past five years: — 


—— 

1331. 

1336. 

1336. 

1337. 

1338. 

Cholam .. 

1,226 0 

1,637-0 

1,200-00 

1,036-0 

914-05 

Sajja 

113-0 

88 0 

96-0 


125-66 

Kagi 

41-0 

37-0 

27-0 

26-0 

15-72 

Korra 

1,012-23 

670-0 

1,041-0 

969-0 

996-86 

Wheat 

4-0 

4-0 

2 0 

34 0 

9-61 

Others 

4-0 

2-0 



Bengaigram 

31-0 

53-0 


7-0 

32-28 

Horsegram 

2-0 

4-0 


3-0 


Kedgram .. 

2-0 

„ . 



3-53 

Greengram 


4-0 


10-0 

4-63 

Anamu 

4 0 

4 0 



7*68 

Chillies .. 

21-0 

11-0 



6-19 

Onions 

lo-o 

3-0 



2-70 

Coriander 


7-0 



2-86 

Vegetables 

. , 

1-0 


3 0 

Blowerplants 

, , 

1-0 


, . 

'<>•66 

Groundnut 

2-0 

3 0 

174 

174 

339-03 

Cotton 

653-0 

901 0 

967-0 


844-47 

Kusumit ,. 

27 0 

41-0 


.. 

25 91 

Tobacco ,. 

3 0 

•• 

1-0 


0-63 

Total .. 

3,156-23 

3,3710 

3,508-0 

3,384-0 

3,331-29 


There has been increase in groundnut cultivation as the ryots derive 
greater profit by that cultivation; on account of groundnut cultivation there 
is a slight fall in the cultivation of cholam and cotton. This year there if 
not much groundnut cultivation as there are no early rains in July. 

1-38 
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The yields of 
given below: — 

the 

several 

crops during fasli 1338 and 

ACS* 

the values 

RS. 

Oholam 



914-05 

3,236 kadavas 

9,708 

Sajja .. 



126-66 

600 „ 

2,000 

760 

Ragi .. 



15-72 

3(H) „ 

Korra 



995-86 

2,986 „ 

7,465 

Wheat 



9-61 

200 „ 

400 

Bengalgram 



32-28 

16 „ 

96 

Bedgiam 



3-56 

3 

9 

Greengrain 



4-63 

4 

12 

An limit 



4-0 

1 kadava per acre— 

-4 12 

Chillies 



5-19 

1,200 mmnds 

2,400 

Onions 



2-70 

600 . ,, 

300 

Coriander 



2-80 

1,060 seers 

76 

Groundnut 



339-OS 

13,360 maunds 

20,340 

Kusuma 



26-91 

516 

43 

Cotton 



844-47 

6,064 maunds 

20,256 

Tobacco 


* • 

0-53 

(hy well) 12 maunds 

48 

63,914 


For the cultivated extent of acres 3,331-29, the gross yield of the village 
was Rs. 63,914. 

Therefore the average gross Yield per acre of cultivated extent is 63,914/ 
3331, i.e., Rs. 19-3-6. 

Average gross yield per acre of the whole village ayacut is 63,914/3822, 
i.e., Rs. 16-11-7. 

The number of families in the village is 208. 

Therefore the average gross vield per family is 63,914/208, i e., 
Rs. 307-4-6. 

The number of persons in the villago is 989. 

Therefore the average gross yield per head in 63,914/989, i.e., Rs. 64-10-0. 

The number of pattas in the village is 249. 

Therefore the average gross yield per patta is 63,914/249, i.e., Rs. 256-10-11. 

Reclamation of waste lands .—There is an extent of 9 acres which is 
registered in accounts as unassessed waste and there is an extent of one 
acre which is registered as unoccupied assessed land. These are now partly 
occupied unauthorized^, they may be given on patta and the lands may 
be reclaimed and brought under cultivation. 

Agricultural improvements .—Loans to an extent of 2,350 were taken 
from Government in the year 1927 for removing nuth and for repairing 
the land. 


The officers of tlio agricultural farm in the limits of the villago have 
been supplying the ryots with their cotton seeds and the crop yielded by 
sowing them is richer than the crop yielded by sowing the ordinary ryots’ 
seeds. Also one naga, i.e., 48 maunds of cotton produced by ryots’ seeds 
given an outturn of about 12 to 13 maunds of lint whereas one naga of 
cotton produced by the farm seeds gives an outturn of 15 to 16 maunds of 
lint. 


Livestock in the village .—A census of agricultural cattle, implements 
and livestock of the village is taken for the present investigation, tliev 
are shown below : — 


Balls. 

Cows 

Bulls under 4 years 
He-huff aloes .'. 
She-huffaloes 
JJuffsdoes under 4 years 


.. 157 

Sheep *, 

19 

Goats 

28 

Ploughs ,. 

21 

jj * • 

37 

Carts 

34 



174 

103 

26 (iron) 

81 (wooden). 
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There are 249 pattas; hut the number of bulls is only 157 and Uie number 
of ploughs is 100, The owners of small holdings do not generally have 
bulls and implements but hive them at the rate of Re. 1 per acre for bulls, 
implements and coolie. 

Marketing of the village produce .— All the produce of the village except 
what is required for local consumption is generally taken to Bellary market. 
And all the produce is taken in n double bullock cart to Bellary and not by 
train though there is a railway station at a distance of about two miles 
from the village. The conveyance charges for a double bullock cart from 
the village to Bellary market are— 

ks . a . v. 

(1) Hire of bandi . 2 4 0 

(2) Toll-gate . 0 4. 0. 

(3) Cart-stand fee . 0 0 6 

Total ... 2 8 6 


Some local persons who purchase cotton, cliolam and groundnut from 
the ryots of this village take the produce also to the Beliary merchants. 
It. is only from ryots of smaller holdings that these local traders purchase 
the commodities. Ryots of larger holdings soil directly in Bellary town to 
the dalalidars. The middlemen generally purchase at a price Re. 1 less 
per 12 maunds of cotton than the prevailing market rate at Bellary. So 
he has a profit of Rs. 4 per naga but one naga will be taken on a bandi whose 
conveyance charges amount to Rs. 2-8-6 ; so he has a net. profit of Rs. 1-7-6 per 
naga. It is also said that for every inaund ho purchases in the village he takes 
an extra half seer of cotton; it is nearly 24 seers or half a inaund per naga, 
i.e., nearly Rs. 2. Thus on the whole he has a profit of Rs. 3-7-6 per naga. 

The middleman purchases cholam at about } seer more per rupee than 
the prevailing market rate in Bellary town; he will have two acres per 
kadava or 40 seers per cartload of cholam, i.e,, for every cartload he will 
have a .profit of about Rs. 4, deducting conveyance charges he will have 
generally a net profit of Rs. 1-7-6. The middleman purchases groundnut at 
about two annas Jess per inaund than the price at the Bellary market one 
cartload is about 30 maunds; lie will have therefore a profit of Rupees 
6-4-0 per cartload, deducting conveyance charges he will have a net profit 
of Its. 3-11-6 per cartload. The middleman or the ryot himself takes all 
the produce to the dalalidar at Bellary who collects 6 pies per rupee for 
cholam and cotton and 8 pies per rupee for groundnut. 

Sometimes some of the dalalidars collect certain amount for Gorakshana 
and for dharma from the ryots. Generally all this amount is about 4 annas 
per cartload of commodity. 

Most of the ryots take the produce to the dalalidars for sale who collect 
6 pies and 8 pies as commission. Those who borrow money from a dalalidar 
must take the produce to that particular dalalidar only/those who do not 
borrow lhoney from Bellary son car may sell to any dalalidar. 

Generally _ the ryots do not keep back any stocks of paddy with the 
idea of getting better sales at a future date. If they keep any stocks, 
they do so with the idea of using them for consumption in the succeeding 
year if the next crop were to fail. There are no cases of ryots of this 
village who have withheld stocks from tlio market and realized greater 
profit by selling them at a later date. 

There t are 249 pattas of which Government are 148, inam are 101, they 
are classified below according to the extents involved: — 


Holdings. 

_ (1) 

Holdings less than 
6 acres. 

Between 6 and*10 
acres. 

Between 10 and 20 
acres. 

Between 20 and 50 
acres. 

Number. 

(2) 

Extent. 

(3) 

Number 

(G 

Extent. 

(5) 

Number. 

(6) 

Extent. 

(7) 

Number. 

(8) 

Extent. 

(9) 

Jirayati .. 

50 

'AC*. 

119 07 

29 

' ACS, 

214-60 

29 

ACS. 

416*55 

35 

ACS. 

1,072-66 

Itiam 

31 

77-20 

30 

212-32 

27 


12 

321-33 

Total .. 

81 

196-27 

59 

426-92 

56 

803-75 

47 

1,393-99 
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Holdings. 

Between 50 and 
100 aores. 

i 

Above 100 aores. 

Total 

acres. 

Number. 

(10) 

Extent. 

<n) 

dumber.. 

(12) 

Extent 

(13) 

Number. 

(14) 

Extent. 

(15) 

Jirayati ,, .. .. ,. 

4 

ACS. 

261*38 

1 

ACS 

111-38 

148 

ACS. 

2,195*61 

Inam .. , * 

1 

58 25 


• • 

101 

1,056-30 

Total .. 

5 

319-63 

1 

111-38 

249 

3,261-94 


PEB 

CEN1'. 


Holdings less than 6 aores are 81 out of 219, i*e. ,, ., .. 32-5 

„ between 6 and 10 aores are 59 out of 249, i.e. .. 23-7 

,, lesB than 10 aores are 140 out of 249, i.e. ., ., 5(5-2 

„ between 10 and 20 acres are 66 out of 249, i.e. . . 22-5 

,, lees than 20 acres are 196 out of 249, i.e ,, 78-7 

,, between 20 and 60 acres are 46 out of 249, i.e... .. 18-6 

,, less than 60 acres are 242 out of 249, i.e. ,, 97'2 

„ between 50 and 100 aores are 6 out of 249, i.e. .. 2-47 

,, above 109 aores is 1 out of 249, i.e. .. 0-4 


The holdings are classified below under (i) cultivated by owner, (ii) cultivated by 
a tenant and (iii) by owner and tenant. 




Jirayati. 

Inam. 

Total. 



Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Holdings lees than 6 acres— 



ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS. 

By self 


46 

108-94 

29 

70-99 

75 

179-93 

By tenant 

By both 

Holdings between 5 and 
acres— 

io 

4 

10-13 

2 

6 21 

6 

16-34 

By self 


23 

167-32 

23 

163-30 

46 

380-62 

By tenant .. 


6 

47-28 

6 

41 85 

12 

89-13 

By both 

Holdings between 10 and 
acreB— 

20 

* * 

* * 

1 

7-17 

1 

7-17 

By self .. .. 

, . 

22 

323-61 

16 

240-22 

38 

563-83 

By tenant .. 


7 

92-94 

8 

107-53 

15 

200-47 

By both 

Holdings between 20 and 
aores— 

50 


* * 

3 

39-45 

3 

69-45 

By self 

, * 

32 

995-34 

4 

116-85 

36 

1,112-19 

By tenant ,, 

, , 

2 

56-28 

7 

180-15 

9 

236-43 

By both 

Holdings between 50 and 
acres— 

100 

1 

21-04 

1 

24-33 

2 

45-37 

By self 

, • 

2 

117-81 

. . 

. , 

2 

117-81 

By tenant .. 

.. 


. , 

1 

68-25 

1 

68-25 

By both 

Holdings above 100 acres— 


2 

143-67 

•• 

*• 

2 

143-67 

By self 

,, 

1 

111-38 

, , 

, . 

1 

111-38 

By tenant 

,, 


. . 

, , 




By both 

Holdings of all kinds — 

•• 

•• 

•• 

* • 

*• 

•• 


By self 

* . 

126 

1,824-40 

72 

691-36 

198 

2,415-76 

By tenant 

, , 

19 

206-63 

24 

393-99 

43 

600-62 

By self and tenant ,, 

•• 

3 

164-61 

5 

70-95 

8 

235-66 
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Out of 249 owners of land 198, i.o., 79-5 per cent cultivate their own 
lands and 51, i.e., 20-5 per cent lease out their lands wholly or partly' for 
cultivation. An extent of 2,415-70 acres out of 3,251-94 acres, i.e., 7-43 
per cent of the total cultivable land is cultivated by the landholders them¬ 
selves. 

It is also seen that 126 out of .148, i.e., 85 per cent of the jirayati land¬ 
holders cultivate their own lands and that 72 out of 101, i.e., 71 per cent 
of the inain landholders cultivate their own lands. 

The total area of the village is 3,822 0 acres. 

The number of pattas in the village is 219. 

Therefore the average area per holding is 15-35 acres. 

The total area of cultivable land is 3,251-94 acres. 

Therefore the average cultivable area per holding is 13-06 acres. 


Ciiacteh Ill. 

Agriculture (Special) detail .i of six holdings, 
lioya agriculturist — 

Agriculture (special)—Raiding 5 asm.—lie has only 5 acres of dry land. 
He raises cholam crop on it. 


Income — 


ns. 

A. 

V. 

Five acres 25 kadavas . 


75 

0 

0 

Expenditure - 





No ploughing was done using guntaka 

at Rc. 1 per 




acre . 

... ... 

5 

0 

0 

Sowing was done using guntaka at lte.. 

1 per ucre ... 

5 

0 

0 

] utcrploughing, weeding at Rc. 1 per 

aero . 

5 

0 

0 

Seeds, 5 seers . 

... . •• «*• 

0 

8 

0 

Harvesting uud threshing, at Re. 1 per 

aero . 

5 

0 

0 



20 

8 

0 

Taxes . 

. 

8 

0 

0 



28 

8 

0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 46-8-0. 

He is a blind man and is aged 60 years. He docs no coolio work. He 
goes begging. He gets food and clothing worth about Rs. 25 per year. He 
has got a wife and one son of six years and two daughters of 20 and three 
years. They get, the field cultivated. The cholam is used for consumption. 
He has no savings to be invested. He has got a debt of Its. 60 from a 
local ryot on pro-note at 1 per cent per mensem about three years back. 
He might liuve got greater net profit if lie were to raise cotton and ground¬ 
nut crops. 

Holding 10 acres. —The pattadar has an extent of 10 acres of dry land. 
He docs not take any land on cowle. He raised the mixed crop of cotton 
and korra on 8 acres of laud and cholam on 2 acres of land. 


Income. 





E8. 

Cotton, 48 liiaunds 



. 192 

Korra, 10 kadavas 



. 40 

Cholam, 8 kadavas 


. 

. 22 

Korra straw, 2 bandis 


. 

. 12 

Cholam straw, 2 band is 


. 

. 10 


276 

















ES. A. I’. 


Expanses. 


Ploughing, 2 acres 

. 2 

0 

0 

Eemoving the stubble by guntaka ... 

. 10 

0 

0 

Sowing .. 

. 10 

0 

0 

Intcrploughing . 

. 10 

0 

0 

Weeding . 

. 10 

0 

0 

Manure . 

. 10 

0 

0 

Seeds— 




Cotton, 8 dadayams ... .. 

.. 2 

12 

0 

Cholam, 2 seers . 

. 0 

3 

0 

Korra, 8 seers . 

.... . 0 

12 

0 

Harvesting and threshing— 




Cotton, 8 maunds . 

. 32 

0 

0 

Korra, 4 annas per acre . 

. 2 

0 

0 

Cholam, Ko. 1 per acre . 

. 2 

0 

0 


91 

11 

0 

Taxes . 

. 12 

0 

0 


103 

11 

0 


Therefore the net profit is Its. 172-5-0. 

He took a loan of Es. 50 on pro-note at 1 per cent per mensem for 
cultivation expenses. He repaid the amount with interest after harvest 
but took again a fresh loan this year for Es. 15 for cultivation expenses 
from the same money-lender at the same rate of interest. 

The officers of the agricultural farm gave him the cotton seeds for sowing; 
the cotton was ginned in their factory; they took the seeds lent by them 
and the remaining seeds also at Ee, 1 per maund. The ginned ‘cotton, 
i.e., the lint was also sold by them in Bellary at the prevailing market 
rate and the sale-proceeds were paid back to him. Chol&m and korra were 
not sold but were used for consumption. 

His family consists of two males and no females. Both the males work 
in the fields. 


He has more income than expenditure. He has been giving loans ro 
an amount of Es. 400 at 1 per cent per mensem to the local ryots. He has 
a son to bo married; so be has been saving that money for expenses in 
connoxion with the future marriage of bis son. He is aged about 14 
years and wdl bo married in two years. He has not invested this money 
m any bank. 


Holding 20 acres -—The owner has 20 acres of dry land but does not 
cultivate any eowle land. He raises mixed crop of cotton and korra on 32 
acres, cholam on 4 acres and groundnut on 4 acres, 


Income, 

Cotton, 72 maunds ... ... 

Korra, 24 kadavas . 

Cholam, 16 kadavas 
Groundnut, 120 maunds 

Korra straw, 3 bandis . 

Cholam straw, 3 bandis 


its. 


288 

60 

44 

180 

18 

15 


Total 


605 
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Expenses. 

He has a pair of hulls and a plough—he requires only 
a coolie for one acre for the agricultural operations 
of ploughing, clearing the stuhhic, sowing and inter- 

ploughing. This comet to . 

Bulls (depreciation) worth Rs. 200 . 

Plough (charges to carpenter and blacksmith) 

Weeding . 

Manure was not used . 

Fodder for the bulls . 

Seeds— 

Cotton, 12 dadayams , . 

Cholarn, 4 seers . 

Korra, 12 seers . 

Groundnut, Rs. 6 per acre . 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 12 mailnds . 

Cholarn, Re. 1 per acre . 

Korra, 4 annas por acre. 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per acre . 


Taxes 


20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

40 

"6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

205 

6 

0 

25 

0 

0 

230 

6 

0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 605 minus Rs. 230-6-0 = Rs. 374-10-0. 

For cultivation expenses he gets money from Bellary sowcar at 1 per 
cent per mensem rate of interest^ on condition of selling the produce to him 
only; he is generally the commission agent; ho takes a commission of 6 
pies per rupee, for all kinds of produce except 8 pics for groundnut and 3 pies 
per rupee of kusuma. He takes also commission from the merchant to 
whom he sells the produce at the rate of Re. 1 per hundred. Cotton and 
groundnut were sold to the dalalidar from whom money was borrowed. Cholarn 
and korra were used for consumption. Fodder was used by bulls. He has 
no other source of income. 

His family consists of himself and his wife. He does not require more 
than Rs. 150 for his annual expenditure. He borrowed Rs. 800 for marriage, 
the debt is still Rs. 600. He has been liquidating the debt. He would have 
liquidated the whole amount hut for the failure of crops. He has not 
investor! any moneys in any savings bank. 

4. Uohliv{/ 40 acres — Linoayat—A grindtwrist .—He has 40 acres of dry 
land, he has taken 12 acres of dry land on lease. He raised the mixed 
crop of cotton, korra on 20 acres of land, cholarn on 20 acres of land. 
He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on the 12 acres of lease land 
also. 


Income. 

Cotton 32 acres, 180maunds ,, 

Kona 32 ,, 34 kandann 

Cholarn 20 ,, 80 ., 

Korra straw, 64 bandies 
Cholarn straw, 8 „ 


as. 

720 

160 

200 

39 

40 


Total .. 1,169 


Expenditure. 

Ploughing. 1 He has two hulls and a plough, ne does plough- 

Clearing of I ing, etc., with his two bulls and only labour is 

stubble by guntaka. ? required. He has a brother who helps in 
Sowing. I cultivation. 

Tnterplonghing. J 









Implements . 


6 

0 

0 

Bulls (Rs. 300) depreciation . 


30 

0 

0 

Fodder for bulls . 


30 

0 

0 

Labour charges for ploughing. 


10 

0 

0 

Clearing the stubble by guntaka . 


10 

0 

0 

Sowing . 


10 

0 

0 

Interploughing . 


10 

0 

0 

Weeding . 


20 

0 

0 

Manuro, 10 bandis . 


10 

0 

0 

Seeds— 





Cotton, 40 dadayains . 


10 

0 

0 

Korra, 32 seers . 


2 

8 

0 

Cholam, 20 seers . 


2 

0 

0 

Harvesting and threshing— 





Cholam and korra, Ro. 1 per acre . 


52 

0 

0 

Cotton, 30 maunds. 


120 

0 

0 

Taxes . 


60 

0 

0 

Lease amount .. 


60 

0 

0 

Total 


442 

8 

0 

Net profit is Rs. 1,159 minus Rs. 442-8-0, i.e., 

Rs. 

716-8 

-0. 



Tho cotton was ginned in the ginning factory in the agricultural farm 
at Rs. 5 per naga of cotton. The farm people sold the lint to a company 
without the intervention of dalalidars and gave the sale proceeds to him 
at Rs. 132 per 12 maunds of lint. All the cotton seeds were taken by 
the farm officers at Re. 1 per maund; the ryot has to purchase seeds in 
the bazaar for his cattle at Re. 1 por 1$ maunds. The farm officers sell 

these seeds to the ryots for sowing purposes. They do this in the case of 

cotton yielded hy the sowing of the seeds given by them to the ryots. He 

used korra for famijy consumption and for wages; he used a portion of 

eholam for consumption and for wages; and be kept back a portion for the 
use of the family during the next year; if the next crop yields him well 
he then sells away this stock; if not, he will use this for the next year’s 
consumption. 

The korra and eholam straw was used by cattle as fodder. 

His family consists of three males of 50, 30 and 1 year and two females 
of 40 and 20 years. The adults work in the fields. 

He contracted a debt of Rs. 400 for a marriage and the debt of Rs. 200 
for cultivation expenses. He can liquidate the debt by means of his agri¬ 
cultural income. His marriage took place about eight years back; he then 
spent about Rs. 1,000; about three years hack his brother was married; again 
he spent Rs. 1,000; his brother is living jointly with him. So he spent a 
portion of the agricultural income for the two marriages. He has no 
spare moneys to be invested. The excess agricultural income, he has to 
use it in liquidating the debts. 

Holding 60 acres .—The pattadar lias 60 acres of dry land. He is not 
cultivating any cowle land. He raises the mixed erop of cotton and korra 
on 30 acres, eholam on 24 acres and groundnut on 6 acres. 

Income, 

Cotton, 200 maunds . 

Korra, 60 kadavas . 

Cholam, 120 kadavas . 

Groundnut, 150 maunds 

Ivorra straw, 6 bandis . 

Cholam straw, 15 bandis 


Total 


BS. 

... 800 
... 150 

... 330 
... 225 
... 36 

... 75 


... 1,616 
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RS. 

A. 

P. 

Expenses. 

He has two pairs of bulls, two ploughs and two farm- 
servants. So no additional labour is required for 
ploughing for removing stubble and for sowing; a 
labourer at 4 annas per acre is required for 

interploughing the soil which is therefore . 

15 

0 

0 

Bulls, worth Rs. 400 depreciation . 

40 

0 

0 

Fodder for bulls . 

80 

0 

0 

Ploughs (carpenter and blacksmith) . 

12 

0 

0 

Farm-servants. Rs. 100; about two-thirds to he 
debited towards the agriculture and one-third to- 

wards family use . 

65 

0 

0 

Manure., 10 bandis. 

10 

0 

0 

Weeding .. . 

30 

0 

0 

Seeds— 

Cotton, 30 dadayams . 

10 

0 

0 

Korra, 30 seers . 

2 

8 

0 

Cholam, 24 seers . 

2 

8 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 6 per acre . . 

3G 

0 

0 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 30 maunds . 

120 

0 

0 

Korra, 4 annus per acre . 

7 

8 

0 

Cholam, Re. 1 per acre . 

24 

8 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per acre ... .. 

30 

0 

0 


484 

8 

0 

Taxes . 

90 

0 

0 

Total ... 

574 

8 

0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 1,6](5 minus Rs. 574-8-0, i.e., Rs, 1,041-8-0. 
He has no other sources of income. 

He borrowed Rs. 700 from a ryot in Hirehadagalli village about six 
years hack for the purchase of 9 acres of land. He has liquidated that 
debt by now. He was repaying interest and a portion of the principal 
every year. He borrowed Rs. 600 from a ryot in Lingadevanahalli for 
the construction of a well at 1 per cent per mensem last year and another 
amount of Rs. 100 from another ryot for agricultural expenses the previous 
year; these two debts he has yet to liquidate. He contracted no debts 
from the Government or from the Bellary sowcar. He has not invested anv 
moneys in any savings hank or in ornaments. 

His family consists of four adult males and four adult females; the 
four male and two female adults work in the field; two female adults stay at 
home. 

He sold cotton and groundnut in the Bellary market to a dalalidar who 
took a commission of 6 pies per rupee of cotton and 8 pies per rupee of 
groundnut. He used korra and cholam for consumption and for wages. 
The korra and cholam straw were used by his cattle. 

6. Holding 111-88 acres—Lingayat agriculturist .—(There is only one 
holding with 66 acres; there is no other holding between 60 and this 
holding.) He has 111-38 acres of dry land. He raises cotton and korra 
ou oO acres of land, cholam on about 51 acres of; land and groundnut on 
10 acres of land. 

Income. 


Cotton and korra, 50 acres, 300 maunds 

Korra, 100 kadavas . 

Cholam, 51 acres, 153 kadavas . 

Groundnut, 10 acres, 300 maunds . 

Korra, straw, 10 bandis ' . 

Cholam, straw, 20 hand is . 


RS. 

... 1,200 
... 250 

... 459 

... 450 

60 

... 100 


2-39 


Total ... 2,519 
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Expenditure. 

He has three pairs of hulls, throe small ploughs and one hig plough 
and two farm-servants at Its 100 and Rs. 125 each. 





ns. 

A. 

p. 

Three pairs of bulls worth 

Rs. 1,000 dep 

eciation ... 

100 

0 

0 

Three ploughs charges, 24 

seers of kor 

ra and 15 




seers of cotton— 






Carpenter . 



10 

8 

0 

Blacksmith . 



10 

8 

(1 

Farm-servants 225 x 2/3 

(rest debitod 

to lam il.v 




work) . 


150 

0 

0 

Fodder of hulls ... # ... 



120 

0 

0 

Ploughing, 4 annas per acre 



25 

0 

0 

Levelling, 4 annas per acre 



25 

0 

0 

Sowing . 

. 


25 

0 

0 

Intorploughing ** . 



25 

0 

0 

Manure, 20 bandis . 

... 


20 

0 

0 

Weeding, Ro. 0-8-0 per acre. 



50 

0 

0 

Harvesting and threshing — 






Cholam . 



51 

0 

0 

Korra, lie. 0-8-0 . 


. 

25 

0 

0 

Cotton, 50 maunds 



200 

0 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 por acre 



50 

0 

0 

Seeds — 






Cholam, 51 seers . 



4 

0 

0 

Korra, 50 soers . 



4 

0 

0 

Cotton, 62$ dadavams 



20 

0 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 6 per acre 



60 

0 

0 

Taxos . 



1,50 

0 

0 



Total ... 1 

,125 

0 

0 


Not profit is Rs. 1,394. 


Ho got tho cotton ginned in P. D. Haiti ginning factory at R.s. 5 per 

nagu of cotton and took the lint to Bellary town whore he sold it to 

dalalidar to whom he gave a commission of Rs. 2 per handy of lint, i.e... 
50 maunds of lint which ho sold at Rs. 130 per naga, i.e., 12 niannds of 
lint. 

He did not sell korra and cholam but used them for consumption and 
wages and kept some for future us*;. He gives to poor ryots and labourers 
generally in tho month of October some of these foodstuffs on loan; Un- 
condition is that for every four seers ho should get hack five seers at the 
time of harvest, i.e., in the month of March, i.e., after six months; this 
amounts to 4 annas per rupee for six mouths. 

Ho sold groundnut at Bellarv to n dalalidar who took 8 pies per rupee 

as commission; lie sold at Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1 -10-0 per ninund. 

His family consists of three males of 26, 8, 2 years and throe females 
of 20, 40, 30 years. He belongs to a Lingayat family. The male adult 
only works in the field. All others are dependents. He engages a number 
of ooolies. As he has to engage a number of eoolies he does not get so 
much of net profit as ryot who does not engage many coolies. 
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Me gets interest to an amount of about Its. 1,200 oil money-lending 
business. He lias invested about Its. 10,000 on this business. He has 
jewellery worth about Rs. 4,000. 

Total property-- 

its. 

Lands 9,000 

House 1,000 

Cattle 1,000 

Movables . 4,000 

Cash 10,000 

25,000 

Ho has no debts. He is one of the leading money-lenders of the village. 
He is getting more income out of agriculture than his expenditure. 8o 
he has been improving his money-lending business. His father died about 
throe years back; his father also was doing this money-lending business. 
He has not invested any moneys in any banks. 


Chapteb IV. 

Industries. 

Industries. —There ave no industries in the village which require any 
capita). There are the carpenter, the blacksmith, the goldsmith and the 
potter. They generally do business on a small scale which requires no 
capital. The carpenter, the blacksmith and the goldsmith work with the 
materials supplied to them by the ryots.- The carpentev and the blacksmith 
take 24 seers of korra or cholam and 15 seers of cotton for each plough 
from the ryots. The potter gets earth and fuel from the ryots free of cost 
and sells the pots in retail. 

There is a cotton ginning factory in the agricultural farm which is 
located in the limits of this village. It is maintained by Government. 
The approximate capital with which it was started is as follows: — 

BS. 

Oil engine 2,000 

Two gins 1,600 

Building 2,500 

Total ... 6,100 

The annual expenditure is as follows: — 

its, A. r. 

Value of spare parts . 4X6 10 9 

Value of oils . ... 313 2 4 

Coolie wages . 117 13 1 

Insurance charges .. 62 8 0 

Miscellaneous .. .•, 30 1 0 

Total ... 940 3 2 

To this the mechanics' pay and the travelling allowance and deprecia¬ 
tion and interest ou the machinery also have to be added. 

The quantity of cotton ginned in the factory during last year was 
l.(#,912 lh. and the amount collected by way of ginning charges was 
Its. 1,861-6-1. The cotton that is produced in the farm and also the cotton 
of the neighbouring ryots who have used the farm seeds are being ginned. 
The ginning and insurance charges per one naga or 12 maunds of lint are 
Rs. 5-4-0. 

The ginning factory is primarily intended for preserving the purity of 
the cotton seeds and is not intended as a profiteering concern. The officers 
of the agricultural farm supply cotton seeds to the ryots free of cost but 
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with tlie condition that all the cotton produced thereby should be brought 
to the ginning factory in the farm for being ginned. The charge of 
Its. 6-4-0 per uaga of lint is collected from the ryots. The officers of the 
farm take back the seeds which they supplied for sowing and if any more 
cotton seeds are extracted, these seeds also arc taken by the agricultural 
department by paying the lost theroof to the concerned ryots and those seeds 
are again supplied to the ryots for sowing. Thus the purity of seeds is 
being maintained. 


Chapter V. 

Finance. 

Itcmittance .—Money can be remitted by— 

(а) Postal money order. 

(б) Telegraphic money order. 

(c) Insurance. 

(d) Messenger. 

There is no post office or telegraphic office in the village. Tho nearest 
post office is at Rupangudi at a distance of about 6 miles and the nearest 
telegraphic office is at Bellary which is at a distance of nearly 1U miles 
but the railway station at Hagari receives and despatches telegrams. The 
.Hagari railway station is at a distance of about 2 miles from the village. 
The postal peon comes once a week on evory Friday from Rupangudi and 
delivers all letters and money orders addressed to the residents of the village. 
If any person of the villago wants to remit any money he generally goes 
to Bollary and remits from that post office. Most of the transactions of 
the villago are with Bellary town apd with the neighbouring villages; such 
transactions are carried on either in person or by agent or messenger. 

Financing agencies .—The financing agencies are—0) Government, (2) 
Ryots of the villuge, (3) Ryots of the neighbouring villages, (4) Merchants 
of other villages and (5) Bcllary sowcar. 

Co-operative credit society .—A co-operative credit society was registered 
for the village on 1st December 1922 and stai-ted working from 21st December 
1922. The maximum share cupitul is Rs. 2,500 with 500 shares of Rs. 5 each. 
The share amount of Rs. 5 is to he paid either wholly on allotment or Re. 1 on 
allotment, Rs. 2 at the time of taking the loan and Rs. 2 at the time of 
the first repayment of the loan. The maximum borrowing power of the 
society is Rs. 10,000 and tho maximum borrowing power of an individual is 
Rs. 600. And one can take a loan of Rs. 50 for evory share of Rs. 5 
and con stand as surety for Rs. 100 for evory share of Rs. 5. The members 
have to pay an interest of Rs. 9-6-0 per cent per annum on the amounts 
borrowed and Rs. 12-8-0 on overdoes ami the society has to pay interest ot 
Rs. 8 per cent per annum to the Hospct Central Bank. 

During the year 1922-23, 42 persons admitted themselves as menil>ers 
with a share capital of Rs. 289. Of the 42 members, 36 were cultivating 
landholders, six uon-cultivutiug Landholders and one a non-agriculturist. 
Thirty-eight non-Brahman Hindus, two Brahmans and two Muhammadans. 
Three members were removed in 1924-26 and three were again admitted in 
1926-27 ; so the present strength of members is the same number 42. During 
the year 1922-23, 62 loans to an amount of Rs. 4,775 were disbursed to the 
members and an amount of Rs. 4,820 was borrowed from the central bank. 
All the 62 loans taken were surety loans; no loans were taken on tho 
security of immovable property or on the security of the produce. Six ot 
these loans to an amount of Rs. 45Q were for a period not exceeding we 
year, 52 to an amount of Rs. 3,975 for periods between two and five years 
and four to an umount of Rs. 350 for periods exceeding five years. Loans 
for amounts not exceeding Rs. 50 were 31 and their amount was Rs, 1.325. 
Loans for amounts exceeding Rs. 50 and not exceeding Rs. 100 were 22 and 
their amount was Rs. 2,000. 

Iioans for amounts exceeding Rs. 100 and not exceeding Rs. 250 were 
nine and their amount was Rs. 1,460. 



No loans wore taken by any members from 1923-21 onwards and at 
present no amount is duo from the members to the society and no amount 
is duo from the society to the central bank. The following statement shows 
the working capital during the several years of the existence of the society. 


Year. 

0) 

N umber 
of mem¬ 
bers. 

(2) 

Work 

Share 
capita). 

(3) 

ng oapital. 

Reserve 

fund. 

(<) 

Out¬ 

standing 

loans 

bor¬ 

rowed. 

(6) 

Total. 

(6) 







BH. 

A. P. 

fib. 

RH. A. P. 

1922-73 



42 


289 

Nil 


4,820 

6,109 0 1) 

1923-24 



42 


289 

18 

7 11 

4,023 

4,826 7 11 

1924-26 



39 


289 

28 

14 6 

3,271 

3,688 14 6 

1926-26 



39 


289 

60 

3 7 

1,867 

2,196 3 7 

1926-27 



42 


289 

148 

1 

0 

616 

1,062 7 0 

1927-28 



42 


289 

160 

4 

0 


439 4 0 

1928-29 

.. 


42 


289 

187 


0 


476 3 0 




Lo.ms disbursed during 


Debts not paid in prescribed 




the year. 




tunc. 


Tear. 






I 


i 





Number. 


I 

Vrinoipid. 

Interest. 




(7) 



wm 

1 


(0) 1 

(10) 







H9. 



ns. 

Re. a. p. 

1922-23 



62 



4,776 



,, 


1923-24 


• • 

• * 



, . 



1,637 

. , 

1924-26 






1 ♦ * 



1,747 

166 7 1 

1926-26 






. . 



1,298 

60 7 » 

1926-27 






, , 



661 

82 0 0 

1927-28 



, , 



' kU 



71 

13 14 0 

1928-29 









* * 

‘ * 


The society is not popular with the ryots of the village and they assign 
the following grounds for its unpopularity: — 

(1) Interest is being collected twice in a year; once in June and again 
in December. 

(2) Collection is made in spite of failure of crops, no suspension of 
collection ol : instalments is made as in the case of takavi loans. 

(3) The president, secretary and members do not like to work hono- 
rarily, 

(4) The ryots say that they were tempted to stand surety for another 
person at the time of taking the loan and that at the time of failure of crops 
their properties are being attached; they are also afraid of the unlimited 
liability of the members of the society. 

(5) In a neighbouring village, the president and some members are 
alleged to have misappropriated some of the amounts of the members. Hence 
the people of this place are afraid of sucli misappropriations. That village 
is ut a distance of five miles from this village. 

Qoeermufnt .—Two kinds of loans were granted to the ryots of the village 
by Government in 1908, 1916, 1921. 1924 and in 1927. One is under Land 
Improvement Loans Act and the other is under Agriculturists Loans Act. 
The former is for removal of nuth and for sinking of a well; the latter is 
for purchase of fodder. There is only one outstanding item of 1908. The 
person was given Its. 200 at Gf per cent for the const ruction of a woll. 
He paid all instalments except an amount of Us. 19-3-9. There are only 
two outstanding items of 1910; they were given Rs. 150 and Rs. 380 for 
removal of nuth at JG-J per cent and they have yet to repay Rs, 37-8-9 and 
Rs. 289-0-9. There is only one outstanding item of 1921 ; lie was given 
Rs, 75 for removal of nuth at 6i and he has yet to repay Rs. 29-11-1. 
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Fourteen loans to an amount of Us. 2,350 were given in 1927 at 7\ per cent 
for tlie removal ol' nutli no instalments or repayments have been made yet 
as suspension of collection was ordered on account of failure of crops. Lu 
1921 five loans to an amount of Its, 850 were granted for purchase of fodder 
at 6i per cent and 20 loans to an amount of Its, 2,320 were granted for the 
purchase of fodder at 7-J per cent. In 1924, nine, loans were granted to an 
amount of Its. 555 at 7£ per cent for the purchase of fodder. The figures 
are given below in a statement:—. 


Lwnd improvement Loins Act. 


Year. 

N umber 
of appli¬ 
cations. 

Amount, 

How much 
repaid. 

Balance 

Rate of 
interest. 

Purpose of the 
loan. 



B6 

RS. A. P, 

HP. 

A. 

p. 

PER CENT. 


1908 

i 

200 

180 12 3 

19 

3 

9 

6} 

Construction of 









a well. 

1916 

2 

530 

203 6 6 

326 

9 

6 


Removal of nuth. 

1921 

i 

75 

45 4 11 

29 

ii 

1 


Do. 

1927 

14 

2,360 


2,360 

0 

0 

7* 

I)o. 

Total .. 

18 

3,155 

429 7 8 

2,725 

CiA 

8 

4 





M 

[iicuHttrists L 

0 *ns Act. 




1921 

; 6 

860 

521 9 10 

| 328 

6 

2 


.For purchase of 









fodder. 

1921 .. 

20 

2,320 

1,789 10 9 

530 

5 

3 

n 

Do, 

1924 

9 

555 

387 10 10 

167 

6 

2 


Do. 

Total .. 

34 J 

3,726 

2,698 16 5 

1,026 

0 
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There are 24 ryots of the village who have been lending out moneys to the 
ryots of the village with rates ol' interest varying from lie. I to Rs. 1-8-0. 

Three of these money-lending ryots arc cousins; one of them lias a 
capital of about Rs. 15,000 and he is the leading money-lender of the village, 
another has a capital of about Re. 3,000 and the third has got a capital of 
about Its. 5,000. The capital of these persons is their ancestral property, 
One has increased ancestral property by careful cultivation and the other 
has decreased his ancestral property by want of proper care and management 
and the ancestral property of the third person stood steady and has no 
increase or decrease. 

There are three females who have been lending out moneys. Their 
husbands died leaving properties. With those properties they have been 
doing this business. One has got a capital of about Its. 3,000, another has 
got a capital of about Rs. 5,000 and the third has got about Rs. 2,000. They 
have more income than expenditure and have been increasing their capitals 
by careful management. 

There is one ryot who is related to one of the three widows mentioned 
above; he has got a capital of about Rs. 3,000. It is also ancestral property. 
He has a few members in his house and is able therefore to do this business. 


There is a ryot with a capital of about Rs. 8,000. It is all self-acquired 
property. He has 70 acres of land, he tills about 20 acres on lease. He 
does cultivation by himself without engaging coolies. There are 16 mem¬ 
bers in the family; of these 13 members work in tlie field. He raises more 
profitable crops of chillies and groundnut. 


There is a washerman who is also a ryot; he has ancestral property and 
he lias invested it in this money-lending business ■> the capital is at present 
about Rs. 3,000. He lias only tour members. He has 70 acres of land He 
has generally more income than expenditure. There is another ryot who 
has got a capital of about Rs. 4,000. It is all self-acquired property. H-e 









has seven members in the house; almost all of them work in the fields. 
He does not generally engage coolies. He has 50 acres of land and also culti¬ 
vates 30 acres of lease land. 

There are nine ryots who have got self-acquired capitals of about 
Rs. 1 000, Its, 600, Rs! 200, Rs. 500, Rs. 200, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500 
and Rs. 500; these are incomes saved out of their cultivation. 

There are three ryots who have got ancestral properties which are being 
used as capitals of about Rs. 1,000; Rs. 2.000 and Rs. 1.000 for money- 
lending business. 

One ryot sold his land for about Rs. 1,200 and has invested the sale 
proceeds in money-lending business. He has no children. He has got 
eight acres. Hence he has been doing his business successfully. There is 
one Settibalija teacher. He gets a grant froni Government. He has invested 
Rs. 200 in money-lending business. He leads his life with his salary and 
with the income he gets during Dasarah. There are no merchants in the 
village who have been lending out moneys. There are no professional 
money-lenders in the village. There are two persons in the neighbouring 
village Yalpi who have been lending moneys to this village. Yalpi is at 
a distance of two miles from this village. They lend at the rate of interest 
of Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per cent per mensem. One of them is a ryot and the 
other is a Vysia merchant. This merchant takes compulsorily the produce 
of the ryots who have borrowed from him and in addition to the interest 
the ryots soil to him at Re. 1 less than the rate prevailing in the. Bellar.v 
market rate for every 12 maunds of cotton and at 2 annas less per maund 
of groundnut. The amount so borrowed from Yalpi is about Rs. 5,000. 
There are two rvots of another neighbouring village Lingadevanahalli who 
lend moneys to the residents of this village. They also lend at Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-8-0 per month. Lingadevanahalli is at a distance of about one mile. 
The amount so borrowed from them is about Rs. 5,000. 

Most of the other transactions are with Bellary Dalali merchants. The 
ryots who borrow from them must take all the produce to them for sale; the 
dalalidar takes a commission of 6 pies per rupee for cotton, cholam and korra 
and 8 pies per rupee of groundnut in addition to the interest. Even if the 
ryot sells to any other dalalidar the money-lending dalalidar collects the dalali 
or commission in addition to the interest; thus the ryot lias to pay commis¬ 
sion both to the purchasing dalalidar and to the money-lending dalalidar. 

The ryots do not generally get moneys from the Bellary professional 
money-lenders who are generally Marwaris. 

Outside financing agencies .—Cattle dealers of Nellore visit the villago 
once in every year during the month of December and give cattle and 
collect the amounts in three instalments; first instalment is collected in 
March and the other two instalments in the two succeeding years in the 
month of March. Cattle which are really worth Rs. 100 are, sold for Rs. 150. 
It is more profitable if the ryot can pay them in cash even by borrowing 
elsewhere at .Re. 1 rate of interest. But those ryots who cannot get loans 
generally go in for this instalment system. This" year the ryots purchased 
cattle worth about Rs. 4,000 on this instalment system. Amounts of about 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 are still clue out of the purchase during the past two 
years. 

Some pearl merchants of Nellore visit the village in the month of November 
and December and collect the amounts in March and April, i.e., after 
harvest. They generally sell pearls at Re. 1-8-0 when the market cost price 
is Re. 1 only. They sold about Rs. 600 worth of pearls this year. 

Some cloth merchants of flellary town of Anantapur district, and of 
Chagannr village give cloths to the ryots at Rs. 1-8-0 when the market cash 
price is only Re. 1 in the month of November and December and come for 
collection in March and April. The amount so invested hv the rvots is 
nearly Rs. 1,000. ' ' ' 

lt.eeove.ry of loans .—Tho village, munsif has been collecting the instalments 
due to Government on takavi loans unless they arc suspended. Ho says 
that they were collected without difficulty in the years of good and moderate 
harvest; in the years of failure of crops it is being suspended 
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As regal'd loans taken from private parties it is loarnt that one suit was 
filed in 1927 for the recovery of Rs. 400 and one was filed in 1928 for the 
recovery of Rs. 150 and one suit was filed in 1929 for the recovery of 
Rs. 250. No persons were sent to civil jail for non-payment of amounts 
borrowed. The amounts due to co-operative society were paid in full. The 
cattle dealers generally coll^pt the instalments by sitting at the threshold 
of the purchasers; they eat at the cost of the purchaser, they won’t leave 
them unless the instalments are paid. They do not generally resort to 
courts; only in 1925 a cattle merchant filed a suit for recovery of instal¬ 
ment; no suits were filed by them during the past three years." The cloth 
and pearl merchants are making their collections without going to the 
court; they come at the time of harvest and the amounts are generally 
small; hence the l-yots do not find much difficulty for repayment. 


Chapteh V7. 

Idebtednes*. 

The total outstanding debts of the village as arrived at from the present 
investigation amount to Rs. 45,222. 

The details are given below: — 


Registered mortgages with private parties ... 9,200 

Unregistered bonds 300 

Pro-notes .! 24,370 

Hand loans 300 

Pledges 200 

Cattle, pearl and cloth merchants . 7,100 

Government 3,752 


Total ... 46,222 


There are not many pledges and handloans in the villages. No details 
are available but on enquiry it is ascertained that the total amount involved 
in such transactions are about Rs. 200 and Rs. 300. They are generally- 
given in small amounts of Rs. 5, Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 for short periods of one 
month or two months. The rate of interest on pledges is generally 4 annas 
for 11s. 10 in very few cases it is 6 pies and 1 anna per rupee pev month. 
In the case of handloans there is generally no interest, as they are given 
amongst friends on mutual confidence for short periods. 

It was already shown in the chapter on finance that the debt due on in¬ 
stalments to cattle-dealers is about Rs. 5,650, that the amount due to pearl 
merchants Is Rs. 600 and that the amount due to cloth merchants is Rupees 
1 , 000 . 

The amount borrowed from Government is 8-3 per cent. 

The amount borrowed from private persons is 91-7 per cent. 

The amount of debt s<>eured by property is 29 per cent. 

Tho amount of debt not secured by property is 71 per cent. 

The outstanding mortgage debts, pro-note debts, etc., from private 
parties are shown below according to the agency which supplied tho moneys. 


Kyots, Merchants. 

— -, ,- ' -, Professional 



In 

village. 

Outside. 

In 

village. 

Outside. moneylenders 

Mortgages .. 

3,300 

900 

,, 

6,000 

Pro-notes 

.. 17,030 

2,800 


1,640 

Bonds 

300 




Handloans 

803 




Fledges 

Cattle 

200 

•• 

• • 


Dealers 

. 

•• 

•• 

7,100 


Total .. 21,130 

8,700 

.* 

1M40 
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The amount borrowed from the village ryots "is 46-7 of the total debt. 
The debt taken from the son-car mostly of Bellary is 2T1 per cent. 

The number of persons and the amount of loans taken are shown below 
according to the professions of the borrowers: — 


Agriculturists 
Non-agriculturist 
Labourers .. 
Traders 
Artisans 

Nbn-agrioulturists 


Number of 
persons. 


Amount. 

as. 


86 38,932 


32 4,930 

3 460 

6 900 

40 6,290 


Grand Total .. 126 


46,222 


The total outstanding debt of the village is Rs. 45,222. 

The number of families in the village is 194. 

The average of debt of a family is Rs. 233-1-8. 

The number of families in debt is 126. 

Therefore the average debt of a family in debt is Rs. 358-14-6. 

The number of pattas in the village is 249. 

Therefore the average debt per patta is Rs. 181-9-10. 

The extent of cultivable area is 3251-94 acres. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of cultivable land is 45,222/3,331, 
i.e, Rs. 13-9-3. 

The average gross yield per acre of cultivable land is Rs. 19-3-6. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of cultivated land is Bb. 13-9-3, i.e., 2607/3890, 
i.c., 7/10 nearly. 

The average gross yield per acre of oultivuted land is Us. 19-3-6, i.e., the average 
gross yield of the village ib If times the total outstanding debt of the village. 

The total land revenue of the village is Rs. 4,006-13-0 according to the 
jnmabandi in fasti 1338. 

Therefore the total debt of the village is 45,222/4,007, i.e., nearly 11 
times the Government, demand of the village. 

But the settlement assessment of tho village is Rs. 3,954-1-0. 

Therefore the total debt of the village is 45,222/3.954, i.e., nearly 11J 
times the settlement assessment of the village. 

The total value of all properties of residents in the village proper is esti¬ 
mated to be Rs. 3,19,844. 

Tho total debt of the village is 45,222/3,19,844. i.e., l-early 1/71Ii of tho 
value of all properties of tho residents of the village. 

Tho total number of agricultural families in the village is 111. 

The number of agricultural families in debt is 86, i.e., 77-5 per cent. 

The total debt of all agricultural families is Rs. 38,932. 

Therefore the average debt of average agricultural family is 38,932/111, 
i.e., Rs. 350-11-10. 

1—40 
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The average debt of an agricultural family in debt is 38,932/86. i.e., 
Ks. 452-11-2. 

The number of non-agrieultural families is 83 and the number of non- 
agricultural families in debt is 40. i.e., 48-2 per cent. 

The non-agrieultural families are in debt to an amount of 11s. 4.930. 

Therefore the average debt of an average non-agrieultural fnniilv is 
4,930/83. i.e.. Its. 59-6-4. 

The average debt of a non-agricnltnrnl family in debt is 4,930/40, i.e., 
Its. 123-4-0. 

The outstanding debts of the village are shown below according to the 
purposes fpr which they were taken: — 
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Registered mortgagee with 
private persons. 



400 


600 

2.800 

Unregistered bonds .. ,. 


HUM 





Pro-no ee . 

1,100 

1,180 


1,160 

1,100 

2,170 

Government 



2,726 



Cattle-dealers 


5,000 



. , 


Pledges .. 



. . 




Handloans 

•• 


•• 
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1,100 

6,980 

3,1-6 

1,460 

2,000 
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H 

(18) 

Registered mortgages with 
private persons. 

Unregistered bonds 

Pro-notes 

Government 

Cattle-dealers 

Pledges 

Handloans 

1,150 

100 

11,705 

1,600 

200 

300 

2,660 

too 

1,400 

200 

3,560 

1,026 

1,000 

9,200 

300 

21,370 

3,762 

7,100 

200 

300 

Total .. 

16,356 

3,070 

5,160 

1,02' 

1,000 

45 2*>9 


It is seen from the above figures that the largest amount of debt, i.e., 
34 per cent of the total debt, was taken for the purchase of foodstuffs and 
other necessaries of life. This is attributed to the fact that there was failure 
of crops during the past years and that many persons had to borrow moneys 
for the purchase of foodstuffs. The average price of land per acre in this 
village as arrived at from some recent sales is Rs. 67-13-7. There are no 
sales during recent years either by civil court or Revenue Department. The 
lease amount generally varies from Rs. 5 to Rs, 10 per acre. 

































The following statement shows the amounts borrowed at the several rates 
of interest:— 


Per cent per annum. 

(1) 

Ks. 6. 

<*) 

Rs-6*. 

(3) 

Ks. 7* 

(«) 

Rs 7j. 

(6) 

Rs. 9. 

(«) 

Rs. 12. 

(7) 


R 9. 

RS. 

RS. 

E8. 

RS. 

1(8. 

Government .. 

, , 

704 


69* 

, , 


Registered mortgages with pri¬ 
vate persons. 

•• 

•• 

• • 



8,660 

Unregistered bonds 

,, 


. . 

, , 


300— 

Pro-notes .. 

1,000 




409 

21,160 

Handloans 






Pledges. 

,, 


„ , 



. , 

Cattle, pearl and doth merchants 
include interest in the sale 
prices only. 



* * 

" 



Total .. 

1,000 

7»l 

2,360 

698 

100 

30,110 


Per oent per annum. 

Rs. 13J. 

f8) 

Ks. 16. 

(») 

Rs. 18. 

(10) 

Rs. 24. 

(11) 

fats. 30 

(12) 

Total. 

(13) 


Rft. 

St. 

1 RS. 

SB. 

BS 

RS. 

Government 


* ♦ 


• * 

, , 

3.752 

Registered mortgages with pri¬ 
vate persons 

• • 

400 


160 

•• 


Unregistered bonds .. .. 

. . 

«< 


. . 

, . 

300 

Pro-notes. 

80 

850 

1,210 

120 

60 

24,370 

Handloans . 

It 

. , 



300 

Pledges. 

4 . 

, , 

, . 

. . 

, , 

200 

Cattle, pearl and cloth merchants 
icolnde interest in the sale 
prices only. 


■ • • 

• • 1 

- i 

" 

• • 

7,100 

Total .. 

80 

750 

1,210 

270 

50 

45,222 


It is seen thut the amount of Us. .'10,110, i(56-6 per cent, i.e.. two-thirds 
of the total debt wus token oi the rate of 12 per cent per numun. 

The maximum and minimum rates ol' interest prevailing in the previous 
Seal’s is given below: — 


Yeur. 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1'e^r. 

Minimum. 

Maximum 

1911 


12 to 

18 

1921 

10A 

to 

24 

1912 


12 

18 

1922 

12 

l> 

18 

1918 


12 only. 


1923 

7 4 

1J 

18 

1914 


7J to 

18 

1921 

9 

If 

24 

1916 


9 

18 

1925 

12 


80 

1916 


12 

18 

1926 

18 


24 

1917 


12 

18 

1927 

12 

11 

18 

1918 


<i „ 

18 

1928 

12 

> 1 

18 

1919 


12 

24 

1929 

.. 12 

ft 

16 

1920 


12 

24 






Investment .—The residents of the village have not invested any moneys 
in any savings bank or in the purchase of postal cash certificates. There 
is a share capital of Rs. 289 in the local co-operative credit society and they 
get interest on the share capital. Hut the share capital is not an amount 
deposited out of their savings; it is moro or less a compulsory deposit ill 
order to get loans from the society. Some ryots who have got moneys have 
been investing them iu money-lending business. The amount so invested 
by the local ryots in this village is Rs. 21,130. They have also invested 
by lending moneys to persons living outside the village. The amount is 
roughly estimated! to be about Rs. 10,000. 
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About four .seers of gold to an amount of Its. 2,000 was purchased for 
the making of jewellery by the ryots of tlio village during the past three 
years. 

Some ryots have been investing their moneys in the purchase of lands. 
This year lands to the value of about Rs. 2,000 were purchased; last year 
lands to the value of about Its. 4,000 were purchased. So the three kinds 
of investment are (1) money-lending business, (ii) making of jewellery and 
(iii) purchase of land. 

The description of six families which are involved in debt are given 
below; — 

1. Lingayat-agricultibrist .—His present debts are (1) Rs. 350 from Gov¬ 
ernment under Land improvement Loans Act for removal of nutli at 7J per 
cent taken in the year 1927 and (2) Its. 1,000 pro-note from a local ryot at 
1 per cent for liquidating prior debts taken about a year back. 

His father made a number of petty debts from different persons. His 
father died one year back; before his death he took a loan from one indivi¬ 
dual ryot and liquidated all his previous debts. All the minor debts 
(consequently this debt of Rs. 1,000) are for family expenses. This debt is 
to be repaid in ten instalments of Rs. 100 each. He has to pay Rs. 100 this 
year and is ready to pay Ils. 100 now. The oral understanding in this ease 
is that the ryot has to pay only the instalment of Rs. 100 per year and that 
he need not pay interest if the ryot continues to pay the instalments with¬ 
out fail. But the pro-note contains the terms of interest. Interest will be 
collected if he fails to pay the instalments. The prior debts, amounted to 
about Rs. 700 and the interest accrued to about Rs. 300 and the pro-note 
was written for the debt of Rs. 1,000. In consideration of the fact that 
the interest already accrued was added to the principal and the pro-note 
was written for Rs. 1,000, the mediators of the village induced the money¬ 
lender to receive instalments of Rs. 100 each without demanding interest. 
He removed nuth after taking the loan from Government in about 12 acres, 
the extent is said to be yielding better after removal of nuth. He has 
28 acres of dry land; he has taken 12 acres of dry land on lease. He culti¬ 
vates cotton, cholam, korra and groundnut on this extent. In a normal 
year he gets about Rs. 600 per year on lands. But on account of failure 
of crops during three years he had to make the debt of Rs. 1,000 for family 
expenses. His family consists of four males of 45, 20, 8 and 3 years and 
three females of 35, 12 and 12 years. The adults work in the fields. He 
engages coolies for the cultivation now and then. 


Total property. Total debts. Annual income. Annual expenditure. 



RS. 

RS, 

RS. 

RS. 

Lands .. 

.. 2,000 

1,000 A gricul tui e .. 

600 Agriculture 

146 

House .. 

160 

B60 

Pood and clothing. 

262 

Cattle .. 

.. 100 

2,260 

1,360 

408 


He has a net saving of Rs. 192 in a normal year. According to the instal¬ 
ment system he can liquidate the debt of Rs. 1,000 and the Government loan 
in the course of ten years. 

2. Lingayat-agriculturist .—His present debts are: — 

(i) Rs. 250 from Government taken in the year 1927 at 7i per cent 
for removal of nuth under Land Improvement Loans Act. 

(ii) Rs. 9-3-9 from Government taken in the year 1908 at 6J per cent 
for tne repair of a well. 

(iii) Rs. 100 pro-note from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem 
for family expenses, taken about three years back. 

(iii) Rs. 100 pro-note from a local ryot at 1 per cent per mensem for 
family expenses taken about two years back. 

He removed nuth in about 12 acres and the land is said to be yielding 
better. The ryot says that after the removal of nuth the yield is- almost 
double the previous yield. 

He took a loan of Rs. 200 in 1908 from Government under Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act for the repair of a well. He repaid a number of instal¬ 
ments and has still to pay only Rs. 19-3-9. He has repaired the well 
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after he lias taken the loan. He raises garden crops and irrigates those 
crops by the water of this well. The well is now in use. He raised ragi, 
onions and cambodia cotton in about 5 acres with the aid of this well 
water. Owing to failure of crops during the past three years he contracted 
the tw-o debts ( Hi) and (iv) of Rs. 100 each for the purchase of foodstuffs 
and other necessaries of life. He has been paying only interest on these 
amounts, no amount of principal has been repaid. He has altogether 17 
acres of dry land. He is raising garden crops with the aid of well water 
in 5 acres; on the remaining extent he raises cholam, cotton and korra; he 
repaired his land last year with the aid of the loan taken from Government. 
His family consists of two males of 50 and 6 years and five females of 60, 
40, 15, 13 and 8. The male adult of 50 years and the female adult of 
40 years work in the fields, all others are dependents. He has to engage 
coolies for his cultivation. 


Total property. 

Total debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual ixpenditure. 


as. 

as. 

A . 

P* 

RS. 


RS. 

Lands .. 

.. 1,600 

260 

0 

0 

Agrioulture.. 400 

Agrioulture ., 

70 

House . . 

160 

19 

3 

9 


Pood and clothing. 

260 

Cattle .. 

. . 100 

100 

0 

0 



Movables 

.. 100 

100 

0 

0 





1,960 

469 

3 

9 
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He has a net saving of about Rs. 80 per annum in a normal year. He 
can liquidate the debt in the oourse of seven or eight years provided the 
crops do not fail. 

3. Kuruba agriculturist .—His present debts are— 

(i) Rs. 200 mortgage from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem 
for the construction of a well taken four years back. 

(ii) Rs. 100 pro-note from a ryot of other villago at 1 per cent per 

mensem for family expenses taken about seven years back. 

{Hi) Rs. 100 pro-note from a ryot of this village at 1 per cent per men¬ 
sem for family expenses taken about three years back. 

He constructed a weir about three years hack and is raising ragi and 

onions with the aid of this well water in about 5 acres. He has not used 

the well this year because the water is found to be a little brackish now. 

About seven years back he did not have a normal yield of his crops. 
So was the case with his crops three years back. So he had to contract 
debts (ii) and (Hi) for the purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of 
life. He has not repaid any portion of the three debts. He is paying 
interest to the Bellary sowcar and he is not able to repay the interest on 
the debts borrowed from the ryots. He has 6 acres of dry land which is under 
well irrigation; and has taken 10 acres of dry land on lease. On his own 
laud of 5 acres lie raises garden crops, viz., onions, chillies and ragi 
and on the dry lands he raises cotton. His family consists of two males of 
50 and 16 years and one female of 40 years. The male of 50 years and 
female of 40 years work in the fields and the male of 16 years goes to the 
school. He has to engage coolies for his cultivation. 


Property. 


Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


ES. 

RS. 

RS, 

US. 

Lands .. 

600 

200 

Agrioulture,, 276 

Agriculture .. 88 

House .. 

100 

100 


Pood and clothing. 160 

Cattle .. 

Movables 

50 

100 




660 

400 


238 


He has a net saving of about Rs. 37. It is sufficient for the payment 
of interest. He cannot repay the debts unless be gets a good harvest of 
garden crops, but unfortunately for him the well is becoming unfit for 
irrigation as the waters are gradually becoming brackish. 
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4; Lingayat agriculturist .—His present debts arc : — 

(i) Rs, 200 pro-note from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem 
for cultivating expenses taken about three years back. 

(it) Rs, 400 pro-notes from local ryot at 1 per cent per mensem for 
the construction of a well taken six years back. 

(Hi) Rs. 200 pro-notes from a ryot of other village a relation of his at 
1 per cent per mensem for family expenses taken two years back. 

(i«) Rs. 100 pro-note from a ryot of other village a relation of bis 
at 1 per cent per mensem for family expenses taken only last year. 

He took the loan of Rs. 400 for the construction of a well about six 
years back; lie excavated earthwork and from that there lias been no proper 
spring but the subsoil was mostly stony. There was a small quantity of 
water in the well for a year or two; there was irrigation under it to an 
extent of about one or two acres but after two years the spring gradually 
died out and the well became useless. He has not repaid any portion of 
the debt but has paid only interest on it till now. 

About three years back lie had no money te pay the coolie wages for 
cultivation, hence he borrowed Rs. 200 [item (i)] from Bellary sowcar. He 
has not repaid any portion of the debt, he has paid only interest. 

The debts (it) and (iv) he contracted during the past two years for the 
purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life owing to failure of 
crops. He lias not repaid any portion of the principal amounts. 

He lias 60 acres of dry laud and raises on it cotton, eholaiu, korra 
and groundnut. If lie gets a normal yield lie gets a yield of about Rs. 1,200. 
His family consists of four males of 35, 0, 1 years and one female of 28 
years. The two adults work in the Helds. The three others are dependents. 
He has to engage a number of coolies for his cultivation. 



Property, 

Debts. 

Annua] income. 

Annual expenditure. 


as. 

us. 

us. 

us. 

Lands 

.. 6,001) 

200 

Agriculture.. 1,200 

Agriculture .. 670 

House 

600 

too 


Food and olothing. 200 

Cattle 

1,000 

200 



Movables ,. 100 

100 




6,900 

900 


870 


He has a net saving of lls. 330 per year. He can liquidate the debt very 
easily in the course of three or four years by the help of his excess income. 

5. lioya agriculturist .—Hie present debts are: — 

(1) Rs. 300 on mortgage from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem 
for the purchase of laud taken last year. 

(2) Rs. 200 on pro-note from a local ryot at 1 per cent per mensem 
for family expenses taken about three years back. 

(3) Rs. 75 from Government under Laud Improvement Loans Act at 
7i per cent for removal of nutli taken in the year 1927. 

He purchased about 10 acres of land for Us. 300 last year and he mort¬ 
gaged this new land and a house with the sowcar and got the money. He 
brought this new land under cultivation this year. He took a loan of 
11s. 200 (item 2 above) for the purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries 
of life. He removed nutli in liis land with the aid of the loan taken from 
Government and improved the land which gives now a better yield. He 
has not repaid any portion of the debts and has been [laying interest oil 
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the amount token from the sou car and from the ryot. He has taken 17 
acres of land on lease. He has now 16 acres of own land. Ho raises on 
the whole land cotton, groundnut and korra. In a normal yield he gets a 
yield of about Us. 395 by cultivation. 

His family consists of three males of 38, 50, 10 and five females of 30, 
28, 12, 4 .and 2 years. The two male adults and the two female adults work 
in the fields and also do coolie in others’ fields when they hove time and they 
earn about Rs. 150 by coolie wages. 



Property. 

Debts. 

Annual inooiue. 


Anmful expenditure. 


R8. 

ne. 


R8. 

K*. 

Lands 

.. 1,000 

800 

Agrieultuie.. 

396 

Agriculture 170 

House 

200 

209 

Coolie 

160 

Food, etc. .. 30 q 

Cattle 

., .. 800 

76 





1/00 

676 


646 

470 


He gets a saving of about Rs. 75 per year and he may liquidate the 
debt in the course of about ten .veal’s. 

6. Adi-Andhrti coolie anil talaiyari .—His present debts are — 

(i) Rs. 400 pro-note from a ryot at 1 per cent per mensem for mar- 
riage taken seven years back. 

(ii) Rs. 200 pro-note from a ryot at 1 per cent per mensem for mar¬ 
riage taken five years back. 

(Hi) Rs. 80 pro-note from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem for 
the purchase of bulls taken last year. 

He got himself married seven years back and for his murriage he con¬ 
tracted the debt (i); and about five years back his brother was married; 
his brother was-living with him jointly, so he contracted the debt (ii); he 
purchased two bulls for Rs. 80, the bulls are n bit old. so ho took the 
loan (Hi). He has not repaid any portion of the debts, but he has been 
paying interest. 

He has no lands of his own but he has taken 12 acres of land on lease, 
tho lease amount is Rs. 60. He raises cotton, korra, cliolam. He gets 
about Its. 90 on account of his being a talaiyari. His family consists of 
20, 10, 6 and 1 year All adults work in the fields and do labour in 
seven males of 30, 25, 20, 16, 10, 8 and 1 years and six females of 60, 35, 
others’ fields, they earn about Its. 200 per year by way of wages. 


He has 50 goats; but about three years back he sold about 26 goats in 
the course of a year and got about Rs. 200 and he liquidated some other 
petty debts which were contracted for the purchase of the necessaries of 
life. He has now only 25 goats worth about Rs. 150. 


Property. 


Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 

I/inds .. 

as. 

Bfl. 

400 

Agriculture.. 

as. 

200 

Agriculture 

House 

2011 

200 

Tuliiyari ., 

90 

Food, etc. 

Goats .. 

160 

?0 

Coolie ,, 

200 


Cattle 

120 

•• 





470 

680 

; 

490 



8o he has a net saving of about Rs. 10 per year. It is only by labour 
he has to liquidate the debts; the debts were made for the sake of marriages. 
If any money-lender presses him for repayment he has to sell his goats, 
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PART IV. 

CHAGANIJR. 

Chapter I. 

General. 

Chagamu’ is a village in Bellary taluk about nine miles from Bellary 
town. It is bounded on the north by the village of Bairndevanahalli, on the 
east by the villages of Sidiginamola, Minahalli and Paramadevanahalli, on 
the south by the villages of Tagginabhudihalli and Kakkabovinahalli and 
on the west by the village of Sirivaram. Between the villages on the eastern 
side and the village proper of Chaganur, the river Hagali is flowing from 
south to north. The village is situated on the left bank of the river. All 
the villages on the boundary of this village are cultivated with dry crops; 
there is no wet cultivation in any of these villages. There is a small extent 


of wet cultivation in this village. 

Area— 

ACS, 

The area of the village .. .. .. .. ., .. 4,736-77 

The area of Gramakantam .. .. .. .. .. .. 26-54 

The river Hagari in this village .. .. .. .. .. 506 96 

The other poramhokes .. ., .. .. ,. ., 86-38 

Therefore are* of oultivable land .. .. .. .. .. 4,116-89 

Of this, Government jirayiti .. .2,061-60 

Of this dry extent . .. .. .. 1,927 84 

And wet extent ., .. .. ., . 123-76 

Inam land .. . .. . 2,066-29 

Of this dry extent .. . .. 2,016-05 

Wet extent . . 60-24 

The total dry extent. .. . 3,942-89 

The total wet extent. .. 174-00 


Therefore the total cultivable area is 87 per cent of the total area. The 
total wet cultivation area is 4-25 per cent of the total cultivable area, and 
is 3-65 per cent of the total area of the village. 

Population .-—The population of the village according to the census of 
1921 is 656 (males), 647 (females) ; total 1,303: 

Population according to the present investigation is 565 (males), 498 
(females) ■ total 1,063. 

The decrease in population is duo to the following reasons: •— 

(i) There was a marriage in a Vnisya family at the time of the census 
of 1921 and many relations about 100 in number came from outside the 
village to attend the marriage in this village. 

( ii ) About 60 persons left this village during the past three or four 
years for Sandur State to do work in stone quarries. 

The following are the figures of births and deaths during this year and 
the past five years: — 







Births. 

Deaths. 


Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1924 





10 

12 

m 

12 

6 

18 

1925 





10 

6 

Ml 

9 

2 

11 

1926 





30 

8 

38 

14 

6 

20 

1927 





26 

21 

47 

18 

19 

37 

1928 





16 

n 

27 

16 

12 

28 

1929 


* * 


* * 

18 

26 

43 

20 

14 

34 
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Out of 34 deaths in 1929, 18 deaths wero due to fevers and 9 deaths due 
to respiratory diseases. 

The area of the village is 4,735'77 acres. 

The population of the village is 1,063. 

Therefore the density of population per square mile according to present 
investigation is 144. 

The density'of population per square mile according to the census of 
1921 is 176. 

The density of population per square mile of Bellary taluk according 
to the census of 1921 is 169, 

The density of population per square mile of Bellary district according 
to the census of 1921 is 151. 

The density of population per square mile of Madras Presidency accord, 
ing to the oensus of 1921 is 297. 

The families in the village and the population are arranged below 
according to their professions ; — 


-— 

N umber 
of 

families’ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Agriculturists 


120 

362 

297 

649 

Agricultural labourers 

* * f » 

46 

128 

126 

263 

Artizans, etc. 

, . 

36 

66 

62 

108 

Traders . 

• • | . 

7 

22 

20 

42 

Others, e.g., beggars 

.. 

6 

7 

4 

11 


Total .. 

214 

666 

498 

1,063 


The number of families in the village is 214. 

The numbers of males and females in the village are 665, 498. Therefore 
tho number of members in an average family are 2-64 males and 2-33 females, 
i.e., 4-97 both sexes. 

Rainfall .—The figures noted by the village officers in their No. 20 accounts 
are given in what are called “ padunus ”, a “ padunu ” being said to be 
equal to an inch, but thoy are most unreliable, as they are given by the 
village officers most haphazardly without much care and correct calculation. 
However, the figures of 1928 and 1929 are given below: — 



1928. 


1929. 


INCHES. 


1ITCHE8. 

January to June 

Nil 

January to July .. 

Nil 

July . 

2-376 

Aagust 

•0626 

August. 

1-25 

September 

.. 2-76 

September .. ., 

2-75 

October ,. 

.. 700 

October. 

1-876 

November 

.. 1-3126 

November and Deoember. 

Nil 

December 

•26 


8-26 


11-876 


1—41 
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But there is a rain guage in the agricultural station at a distance of 
about three miles from the village where accurate figures are recorded. They 
are given below in a statement: — 



1921. 

(2) 

1922. 

(3) 

1923. 

(1) 

1924. 

(S) 

1926. 

(6) 

(1) 

January ,, w 

0-41 

0-55 




February 



0-40 



March 

0 


0-84 


0-23 

April 4 . 

2-50 

0-33 

0 32 

6-42 

0-21 

May. 

0T2 

3-89 

2-61 

1-76 

6-33 

June ,. 

1-60 


0-67 

1-16 

0-18 

July .. . 

2-73 

0-51 

1-45 

1-04 


August 

0-20 

1 27 

0.32 

6-67 

1-13 

September 

1-33 

0-26 

3-79 

8-20 

3-26 

October 

10-76 

5-10 

0-32 

0-27 

3-32 

November 

2-48 

4-79 


0 44 

1-93 

December 

•• 

001 



2-40 

Total .. 

2213 

16-71 

10-62 

26-96 

18-99 



1926. 

0) 

1927. 

(8) 

1928. 

19) 

1929. 

(101 

Average. 

01) 

January 

0-26 




0-14 

February 



i-ic 

0-36 

0-21 

March ,. 


0-09 

010 


0-14 

April .. . 

0-91 

. , 

0-06 

2-18 

1-44 

May. 

0-60 

1-79 

3-06 

2-09 

2-47 

June. 

2-86 

4-13 

1-39 

0-04 

1-33 

July. 

1-04 

2-99 

4-26 

0-06 

1 66 

August.. 

0-18 

0 74 

1-20 

0 17 

1-32 

September ,, 

Octol er . 

11-64 

3-46 

6-42 

0-94 

2-62 

4-24 

11-91 

2 91 

5-49 

3-48 

November 

0-06 

2-28 

0-16 


1-36 

Deoember 

•• 


0-02 


0-27 

Total , 

20-99 

19-38 

18 23 

19-72 

19-20 


Facilities for irrigation .—The area of wet cultivation in the village is 
174 acres. It is irrigated by a channel dug by Government leading from 
the Hagari river; the channel starts from a distance of four or five miles 
from the village. This channel irrigates this village and does not irrigate 
any other village though it passes by the villages of Tagginabudihalu, Goda- 
halu and Asuudi. The whole extent of 174 acres is being irrigated and 
cultivated with wet paddy every year and the assessment of this area runs 
from 3 . to 5 rupees per acre whereas the dry assessment of the village 
runs from As. 6-0 to Rs, 1-3-0. An extent of about 10 acres of dry land 
is also cultivated with wet paddy by the aid of the water of the same 
channel and that extent is being charged tirvajasti at the rate of Rs. 3 
per acre. There are no irrigation tanks in the village. There are five 
irrigation wells in the village; they were in use only about three or four 
years back but the ryots have at present given up their use; the ryots say 
that they are not able to derive satisfactory net profit by well irrigation 
because (i) the purchase of two pairs of bulls which are required for draw¬ 
ing water involve greater expense and (ii) the garden crops raised under 
wells are not yielding properly. There is therefore at present no weli 
irrigation in the village. 

Transport and communications .—All the produce in the village generally 
goes to Bellary market. The village is at a distance of about one mile from 
file Bellary-Gnntakal road. There is no road leading from the village to 
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this road. There is only a cart-track. j)unble-bullock carts uro the only 
means of transport. Generally all produce is taken from the village during 
summer along the cart-track to meet the Bellary-Guntakal road at the 
liagari bridge and from there it is taken to Bellary town which is at a 
distance of about eight miles. But if any produce is to be taken or if any 
passengers have to go during rainy season, the cart is generally drawn by 
lour bullocks from the village Gramakantam to the Bellary-Guntakal road 
as tho cart-track is so full of sticky clay that a cart cannot be drawn by 
two bulls. 

Education .—The number of Telugu literate persons is 118 males, nil 
females, i.e., total 118 out of a population of 1,063. So the percentage of 
literacy is 11. There is one board elementary school with only one teacher. 
The number of boys in the school are— 



Standard. 

Strength. 

Average 

attendance. 

I-B 

. . . . , , 

14 

7 

I-A 

. . . , , . „ „ 

20 

a 

II 


y 

9 

IIF 


7 

7 

IV 

Total .. 

60 

32 


The maximum age of the boys is 16 and the minimum age is 5. Though 
Lhe school is open to all castes, boys of Adi-Andhra caste are not admitted 
as the school is located in a temple. 


Chai-tkb 11. 

Agricultural (general). 

Area'under each crop .—The imnortant crops of the village are cotton, 
cholatn, korra. groundnut and paddy. The following iigures indicate the 
oxtent of eacli crop during the past five years and the average for tho 
five years: — 


— 

1334. 

1336 

1338. 

1387. 

1338 

Average, 


ACS, 

AOS. 

AOS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

Paddy 

109'00 

112-00 

126-00 

139-00 

128-00 

122-60 

Cholam .. 

1,076 00 

1.200-00 

1,446-00 



1,129-00 

8ajja 

y oo 

12-00 

67-00 


80-00 

63 60 

Bagi 

12-00 

24-00 

300 


6-00 

10-80 

Korra .. 


1,020-00 

839 00 


1,290-00 

1,232-60 

Wheat 

6-00 

8-00 

17-00 


16-00 

9-40 

Bengalgram ,. 


, , 


.. 

M 

0-40 

Horeegram 

.. 

• • 

M 


. . 

0-80 

Chillies .. 

1-00 

, , 

3-00 


4-00 

2-00 

Groundnut 

88-00 

20-00 

102-00 


680-00 

238-60 

Cotton 

1,300-00 

1,090-00 

1,290-00 


980-00 

1,182-60 

Tobaooo .. 

2*00 

2-00 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-80 

Total .. 

4,243-00 

3,488-00 

3,891-00 

4,039 00 

3,980-00 

3,928-20 


From the above figures it is observed that the cultivation of groundnut has 
been growing from fasli 1336 and that tho cultivation of cholam and cotton 
has been correspondingly declining as the ryots are deriving greater net 
profit by the cultivation of groundnut than by tile cultivation of cotton and 
cholam. But during this fasli there was a great fall in the cultivation of 
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groundnut owing to the want of rains during the early part of the year; 
the extent of cultivation under this crop during this year is only 6 acres; 
here is a corresponding increase in the cultivation of cholani and cotton. 

The yields of the several crops during fasli 1338 and the values are given 
below: — 



ACS. 


ns. 

A. 

p. 

Paddy 

128 

3,200 kadavas 

8,533 

5 

4 

(iholam 

897 

3,688 

10,764 

0 

0 

Gajja 

. 80 

320 „ 

960 

0 

0 

Ragi 

5 

20 

50 

0 

0 

Korra 

. 1,290 

3,870 

9,675 

0 

0 

Wheat 

16 

did not yield anything 

, 



Chillies 

4 

20 maunds .. .. 

20 

0 

0 

Groundnut 

580 

14,500 „ 

21,760 

0 

0 

Cotton .. 

980 

5,880 

23,620 

0 

0 


3,980 


76,272 

5 

4 

For the cultivated 

extent of 

3,980 acres the gross yield 

was lts. 

75 

,27 


Therefore average gross yield per acre of cultivated extent was Rupees 
18-14-7. 

Average gross yield per acre of cultivable extent is Rs. 18-4-6. 

Average gross yield per acre of the whole village ayacut is Rs. 15-14-2. 

The number of fatnilies in the village is 214. 

Therefore average yield per family is Rs. 351-11-10. 

,The number of persons in the village is 1,063. 

Therefore average gross yield per head is Rs. 70-13-0. 

The number of pattas in the village is 255. 

Therefore average gross yield per patta is Rs. 295-3-0. 

lleclamation of waste lands .—There are no blocks of waste lands in the 
village which can be reclaimed and brought under fresh cultivation. 

Agricultural improvement .—The officers of the Agricultural Department 
have introduced the use of boneash and fish-manure for the cultivation of 
wet paddy on wet lands during the last lour or five years and the yield 
has increased by 25 per cent to 30 per cent; and the cost of these manures 
is about Rs. 6 to Rs.* 10 per acre. The officers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment have also introduced about four or five years back the system of trans¬ 
planting seedlings of paddy. The original system is sowing paddy seeds 
broadcast. The ryots say that the yield of transplanted paddy is 25 per-cent 
to 30 per cent more than that of broadcast paddy; this is so when there are 
sufficient rains at the time of transplantation. The ryots say that if there 
are no sufficient rains at the transplantation season the broadcast paddy 
yields better than transplanted paddy, 

Some of the ryots are also using at present the cotton seeds of the agri¬ 
cultural farm for cotton crops and they say that the yield per acre if sown 
with the farm seeds is on the average 1} times the yield per acre when sown 
with the ordinary seeds of the ryots. 


Livestock in the village .—A census of agricultural cattle, implements and 
livestock of the village is taken for the present investigation, and the figures 
for fasli 1334 are taken from the village accounts and shown bolow: — 


Bulls 
Cows 

Bulls under four 
He-buffaloes 
She-buff aloes 
Buffaloes under four 


years. 


Fasli Present 
1334 investi¬ 
gation. 
175 160 

84 31 

89 24 

73 89 

108 60 

75 39 
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Fasli 

Present 


1334 

investi¬ 



gation. 

Sheep 

280 

420 

Goats 

227 

292 

Horses 

5 

5 

Donkeys 

44 

32 

Carts 

39 

46 

Ploughs, iron 

22 

26 

,, wooden ... 

49 

80 

Looms 

15 

20 


In the year 1928 cattle disease broke out in the village and swept away 
87 cattle in the course of two weeks. Hence it is there is a decrease in the 
number of cattle. 

The number of pattas is 255. The owners of small holdings borrow 
ploughs from owners of large holdings; also there is the system of hiring 
ploughs, cattle and the labourers at the rate of Re. 1 per set per day. 

Marketing of village produce .—All the village produces are generally 
taken to Bel I ary- town. All the produce is taken in double-bullock carts 
and not on trains though there is a railway station called Hagari station 
at a distance of about one and a half miles from the village. The convey¬ 
ance charges per bandy from the village to Bellary town in noil-rainy 
season are— 

B8. A. p. 

1. Hire of bandy .. I 12 0 

2. Toll-gate . . 0 4 0 

3. Cart-stand fees . 0 0 6 

Total ... 2 0 6 

The conveyance charges in rainy .season are (1) the abovementioned three 
items plus the hire of about 8 annas for an additional pair of bullocks from 
the village gramakaiitam to the Bellary-Guntakal road, i.e., Rs. .2-8-6. 

A few local merchants purchase stocks of cotton in the village at a price 
less than the market rate by about one rupee for every 12 maunds of cotton. 
These local merchants sell in Bellary to dalalidars who take commission. All 
the produce of the big ryots is generally taken by the ryots themselves to 
dalalidars or commission agents in Bellary town and these dalalidars are 
generally also the money-lenders for some of the ryots; and one of the condi¬ 
tions of the money-lending of the dalalidars is that the borrowing ryot 
should bring ail the produce to him for sale. He takes commission of 6 
pies per rupee of cotton, cholam and korra and 8 pies per rupee of ground¬ 
nut; even noil-borrowers also have to sell to dalalidars who take commis¬ 
sion from the ryots. Even if the ryot cannot produce all the commodity 
required to liquidate the debt borrowed from him; it is said that dalalidars 
collect commission of 6 pies per rupee on the balance of the amount due to 
him from the borrowing ryot. For instance, if a ryot borrows Rs. 200 and 
if he can produce commodity worth only Rs. 100 after harvest, the dalalidar 
takes commission on Rs. 100 worth of commodity and also commission of 

6 pies per rupee on the remaining amount, of Rs. 100. Also even in the 

case of the immediate sales of groundnut by the dalalidai’s the dalalidar 
deducts interest for one month from the amount of sale-proceeds to be paid 
to the ryot on the alleged ground that the commodity requires a period 

of one month for its sale from the Beilary merchant to outside merchants 

or other trading concerns. The ryots say that this deduction of interest is 
very unjust to the ryots as the commodity is generally immediately sold to 
the merchant and is not kept as unsold stock with the dalalidar, 

The ryots do not keep back any stock of paddy with the idea of selling 
them at a later date when prices run high; but some of the big ryots keep 
back the stocks for consumption as they are not sure of the yield of their 







crops in tho succeeding fuslis. But the ryot does not pecuniarily gain if 
he keeps back the stock. Ho stores cholam in pits; H)0 kadavas of cholaui 
if stored in pits become 102 kadavas owing to increase in sizo of the seeds 
by the action of moisture; but becomes only 98 kadavas on account of the 
bad effects of moisture. The cholum crop is generally harvested in March 
or April; the stock, if any, left behind and sold is sold only in June or 
July, i.e., is kept back for a period of about three months. The difference 
in price at the two periods is generally lbs. 10 per 100 kadavas of cholam. 
One hundred kadavas of cholam are generally worth Its. 250 at the time 
of harvest. Tho interest on Its. 250 at lie. 1 per month per cent for three 
months is Its. 7-8-0. The price of (100 plus 2 minus 4), i.e., 98 kadavas at 
(its. 260 plus 10), i.e., Rs. 260 per 100 kadavus is 255 nearly, i.e., Rs. 5 
more than the price of Its. 250 at the time of harvest. Thus it is seen that 
it is pecuniarily profitable for the ryot to sell cholam immediately after 
harvest. 

Holdings .—There are 255 pattas, of which Government jirayati are 143 
and inam are 112. They are classified below according to the extents 
involved: — 


Holdings between 


— 

0 and 6 acres. 

6 and 10 aores. 

10 and 20 aores, 

1 

10 and 60 aores. 


Number. 

Extent. | 

Number. 

Extent. 

! 

N umber. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Jirayati ., 
Inam .. 

47 

ACS. 

132-78 

43 

ACS. 

299-56 

20 

ACS. 

286-67 

23 

ACS. 

669-00 

18 

48 94 

27 

197*81 

33 

471-*f 

26 

817-66 

Total .. 

66 

181-67 

70 

494-36 

63 

767-11 

49 

1,476-66 


. 

Between 60 and 
100 aores. 

Above 100 
acres. 

Total. 


Number. 

Extent. 

Number, j 

Extent. 

N umber. 

Extent. 

Jirayati. 

9 

ACS* 

554-96 

1 

ACS. 

122-49 

! 

143 

2,061-60 

Inam .. . 

7 

428-90 

1 

100-66 

112 

2,066-29 

Total .. 

18 

983-86 

2 

223-14 

256 

4,116 89 


Holdings leas than 6-00 aores are 65 out of 265, i.e., 25-6 per cent. 
Holdings lees than 5-10 aores are 70 out of 266, i.e., 27-4 per cent. 
Holdings less than 10-20 aores are 53 out of 266, i.e., 80*7 percent. 
Holdings less than 20-60 aores are 49 out of 255, i.e., 19-4 per oeut. 
Holdings less than 60-100 aoits are 16 out of 266, i.e., 6-2 per cent. 
Holdings above 100 acres are 2 out of 266, i.e., 0'8 per cent. 
Holdings less than 5 aorea are 664, i.e., 25-6 per oent. 

Holdings Hess than 10 aores are 136, i.e., 63 per oent. 

Holdings less than 20 aores are 188, i.e., 74 percent. 

Holdings less than 60 aoreB arc 237, i.e., 93 per oent. 
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The holdings are classified below under (i) cultivated by owner, (ii) cultivated by 
tenant, and (iii) cultivated by owner and tenant. 




Jirayati. 

In am. 

Total. 


N umber. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number 

Extent. 

Holdings less than 6 acres— 

1. By self 

28 

ACS. 

101-02 

10 

- V'-' V: 

38 

Hj 

2. By tenant 


19 

31-71 

8 

HeT 

27 


3. By self and tenant 








Holdings between 6 and 10 
acres— 

1. By self 

43 

296-66 

16 

113-26 

59 

409-81 

2. By tenant .. 




11 

84 65 

11 

84-66 

3. By self and tenant 








Holdings between 10 and 20 
aoree— 

1. By self 

20 

283-67 

16 

226-23 

36 

611-90 

2. By tenant .. 




17 

245-21 

17 

246-21 

3. By self and tenant 







Holdings between 20 and Co 
sores— 

1. By self 


22 

636-84 

18 

609-66 

40 

1,236-49 

2. By tenant 


1 

28-16 

8 

217-90 

9 

241-06 

3. By self and tenant 
Holdings between 60 and 100 
acres— 

1. By self 


9 

654-96 

2 

143-81 

11 

698-77 

2. By tenant .. 




6 

286 09 

5 

286-09 

3. By self and tenant 







Holdings above 100 acres— 

1. By self 


1 

122-49 



1 

122-49 

2. By tenant 




1 

100-66 

1 

100-63 

3. By self and tenant 
Holdings of all kinds— 

1. By self 

123 

1,996-73 

62 

1,110-71 

934-68 

186 

3,107-44 

2. By tenant 


0 

54-87 

6(1 

70 

1,009-46 

3. By self and tenant 







Out of 255 owners of land, 185, i.e., 72 per cent cultivate their own 
lands and 70, i.e., 28 per cent lease out for cultivation; and an extent of 
1.009-15, i.e., 24 per cent of the total cultivable land is leased out for culti¬ 
vation. 

It is also seen that 50 out of 112, i.o., 45 per cent of the inavn-holders 
have leased out their lands for cultivation and that only 20 out of 123, i.o., 
16 por cent of the jirayati-liolders have leased out their lands for cultivation. 

The total area of the village is 4,736 acres. 

The number of pattas in the village is 255. 

Therefore the average area por holding is 18-6 acres. 

The total area of cultivable land is 4,117 acres. 

Therefore the average cultivable area per holding is 16-15 acres. 

Chatter III. 

A (J i icult urc — Spec ial. 

(Details of six holdings.) 

1. Holding 5 acre *— 

The owner of this land is a female and has 5 acres of dry land and 
raises on it the mixed crop of cotton and korra. She does not cultivate any 
other lands. She has a sundry shop in the village. 
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Income of lands— 




BS. 

A. 

p. 

Cotton 24 maunds . 

*.. ... 

90 

0 

0 

Korra 15 kadavas . 

... ... ,,. 

33 

12 

0 

Korra straw, two bandies at Rs. 

5 per handy 

10 

0 

0 


Total ... 

139 

12 

0 


Expenditure on land— 





BS 

. A. 

r 

Ploughing (2 acres only ploughed) . 

2 

0 

0 

Use of guntaka for clearing stuhble at Re. 1 per acre. 

5 

0 

0 

Sowing at Re. 1 per acre . 

5 

0 

0 

Interploughing at Re. 1 per acre . 

5 

0 

0 

Weeding ... . . 

3 

0 

0 

Seeds cotton 5 dadayams (3 dadayams per rupee) 

1 

10 

8 

Korra (5 seers) ... . 

0 

8 

0 

Harvesting korra—6 coolies at As. 4 per head 

1 

4 

0 

Harvesting cotton 4 maunds . 

16 

0 

0 

Taxes .... . 

8 

0 

0 

Total ... 

47 

6 

8 


Therefore the net profit is Its. 91-5-4. 

She has no bulls and no implements but does cultivation by hire of bulls 
and implements and the charges for ploughing are noted above for the hire 
of bulls and implements and for the coolie at the rote of Re. 1 per aere. She 
has not used any manure for the crops. 

She gets about Rs. 100 from the sundry shops. Her family consists of 
herself, her husband and is alive hut they have not been living together. 
He left her for good and gave her Rs. 400 for her maintenance and with the 
amount she purchased five acres of land. She opened the sundry shop by 
getting articles on credit from a merchant of Bellary and by paying the 
price to him after a week or fortnight. She has got jewellery made for 
about Rs. 200 with the excess agricultural income. She has only a debt of 
Rs. 100 taken from Government in the year 1921. She does not borrow 
anything for cultivation expenses. She gets on with the income derived by 
her sundry shop and by her agriculture. She sells korra in her sundry 
shop in retail to the local consumers at the rate of 12 soers per rupee. 
She takes cotton to Bellary market and sells to dalalidars. 


Her property 

Debts. Annual income. 

Annual expense. 



as. 

BS. as. a . 

&e. a. 


Land .. 

400 

100 



House 

100 

Agricultural. 139 12 

Agricultural. 4 *J 6 

8 

Movable .. 

200 

Sundry shop. 100 0 

Foods, etc. 60 0 

0 


700 

239 12 

107 0 

8 


She can have a net saving of Rs. 132-5-4 per year. She has invested the 
excess income in the purchase of jewellery. She is likely to invest in future 
any excess income in the purchase of lands. 
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2. Molding 10 acre*: — 

Tho owner of land has 10 acres of dry land and has no wet land. He 
is not cultivating any cowle lands. He raises cholam in 3 acres of land and 
mixed crop of cotton and korra in 7 acres of land. 


Income — 

RS. A. P. 

Cotton 35 maunds . 140 0 0 

Korra 21 kadavas . 47 4 0 

Cholam 15 kadavas ... ... ... ... 40 0 0 

Korra straw 3 handies at. Hs. 5 per bandy ... ... 15 0 0 

Cholam straw 2 bandies at Rs. 5 per bandy ... ... 10 0 0 


Total ... 252 4 0 


Expenses — 

RS. a. p. 

Ploughing at Re. 1 per acre (4 acres) . 4 0 0 

Use of guntaka for clearing stubble, etc., at Re. 1 

per acre 10 0 0 

Sowing at Re. 1 per acre ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Tnterploughing at Re. 1 per acre . 10 0 0 

Weeding at Re. 1 per acre ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Seeds— 

Cotton 7 dadayams (3 dadayams per rupee) ... 2 5 4 

Korra 7 seers ... . . 0 11 6 

Cholam 3 seers . ... ... ... 0 5 4 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton 6 maunds . 21 0 0 

Korra. seven coolies at As. 4 per coolie . 1 12 0 

Cholam twelve ., ,, ,, ... ... 3 0 0 

Total "... 70 2 2 

Taxes 6 0 0 

Total ... 82 2 2 

Therefore the net profit is Rs. 170-1-10. 

He has no bulls and implements but does cultivation by hire of bulls, 
implements and coolies and be pays Re. 1 per acre for them which is tho 
standard rate in this village. He has not used any manure for his fields. 
As he has no bulls all the straw was sold. He does also coolie work and 
two members in his family do coolie work. All of them earn about Rs. 50 per 
year. He is a Satani by caste. He does puja in a temple in a neighbouring 
village—Byrndevunahalli—and gets about Rs. 100 per annum. Some one 
or other in the family goes out to houses for begging alms and they get 
about Rs. 50" per annum. He lias taken a loan from Government for 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 100 from a ryot. 

His family consists of five males and four females; of the males, three 
are adults and of the females two are adults. The five adults are earning 
members and the remaining four are dependants. 

His property. Debts. Annual inoorae. Annual Expenses. 

as. Re. RS. A. RS. A - P. 

Lands .. 8(H) 200 Agricultural. 262 4 Agriculf.ur.il 

House .. 200 100 Coolie .. 60 0 Family ex- 

- — Pnja .. 100 0 penses. 

1,000 300 Begging .. 50 0 

152 4 

He has only a net saving of Rs. 20-1-10 per year. He may have some¬ 
thing more if he does more coolie work or if his crops give a better yield. 
He has no moneys to be invested. He uses korra for his family consump¬ 
tion . He sold cotton and cholam to a local merchant at the prevailing 

1-42 


82 2 2 
350 0 0 

432 2 2 
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market rate in the village. He sold the korra And cholam straw to a 
local big ryot. 

Ediga agriculturist .—The owner of the land has 20 acres of dry land. 

Editja agriculturist. —The. owner of the land has 20 acres of dry land. 
He has no wet land. He is not cultivating any cowle land. He has a 
plough but only one bull. 

He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on 15 acres and cholam 
on 5 acres. 

R9, A. 


Income — 

Cotton, 76 maunds .. .. .. .. .. ,. 300 0 

Korra, 80 kadavas . 06 0 

Cholam, 26 .. .. .. .. .. 62 tt 

Korra atraw, 4 bandies . 20 0 

Cholam straw 3$, bandies .. .. .. .. 17 8 

Total .. 466 0 

'Expenses — All this is done with bis bull and another 

Ploughing, guutaka sowing and bull borrowed from his friend ; he lends his 
interplongoing. bull to him in return. And he does coolie in 


all these operations but does not engage 
coolies. The ooolie charge may be estimated 
at 4 annas per acre under each item. Hence. 

KB. A. 


Ploughing ., . 6 0 

Using guntaha for clearing of stubble .. .. .. 6 0 

Bowing .. .. . 6 0 

Interploughing. i. 6 0 

Weeding at Re. 1 per aore .. .. 20 0 

Bull (depreciation) A of Rs. 10O, the oost prioe of the 

bull) 10 0 

Fodder for bull .. .. .. . 30 0 

Seeds— 

Cotton, 16 dadayams .. .. .. .. .. 6 0 

Korra, 16 ,, . 18 

Cholam, 6 seers . .. ., .. 08 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 12$ maunds. 60 0 

Korra, 16 coolies at 4 anna* ,. .. 3 12 

Cholam, 20 ooolies at 4 annas .. 6 0 

Taxes. 20 0 


Total .. 106 12 


Net profit is Rs. 289-4-0. 

He has not used any manure for his fields. Most of the straw ho used 
as fodder for his bull. He does no coolie work. He has invested Rs. 700 
on money-lending business and gets Rs. 84 per year by way of interest 
He has no debts. 

His family consists of himself, his wife and his mother. He and his 
mother work in the field. His wife is young and does no work in the fields 
yet. 

Ho got the cotton ginned in the Hellary mill and sold the lint to a 
dalulidar. He took back the cotton seeds which he used partly as fodder 
for his bull and partly as seeds for the next crop. He paid Rs. 5 for gin¬ 
ning one naga of lint (12 maunds). He paid Rs. 2 for conveyance charges 
for one naga of cotton from the village to the Bellary gin. He got 14 
maunds of lint and R4 maunds of cotton seeds out of 48 maunds of cotton. 
One mnund of cotton is worth Rs. 4 and one maund of lint is worth Rs. lfi 
or Rs. 1(5 and one maund of cotton seed is worth Re. 1, 
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He used korra for his family consumption and for coolie charges. He 
6old cholam to a dalalidar at Bellary. 

His property. Debts taken. Annual inoome. Annual expenditure. 

as. as. ns. a. 

Lands .. 1,000 Nil. Agricultural .. 466 Agricultural .. 165 12 

House .. 600 loans given Interest .. 84 Family .. 180 0 

Bull .. 100 Ks, 700 - - 

Movables .. 2,000 539 346 12 

3,600 


He hus u net saving of about Rs. 193-4-0. He has been doing money- 
lending business. He has not invested any moneys in the savings bank. 

4. Holding 40 acres: — 

The owner has 39 acres of dry land and 1 acre of wet land. He also 
cultivates on lease 29 acres of dry land and 1 acre of wet land. He raises 
paddy on wet lands, cholam on 25 acres of dry land and mixed crop of 
cotton and korra in the remaining 33 acres. 

as. a. p. 

860 0 0 
193 8 0 
250 0 0 
250 0 0 
75 0 0 
60 0 0 
30 0 0 

1,718 8 0 


Expenditure — 

1 Hu has got four bulls and two he-buffaloes and 
Ploughing. I three ploughs. He also got two farm-servants. 

Using guutaka. L He does ploughing, levelling, sowing and inter- 

Inter-ploughing. „ f ploughing with the aid of his own bulls, ploughs, 

Sowing. I and farm-servants, without hiring any cattle or 

J implements. 

E8. A. P. 

Four- bulls cost Its. 300 (depreciation) 30 0 0 

He-buffaloes Rs. 100 (depreciation) 10 0 0 

Ploughs three; 84 seers to blacksmith . 0 0 0 

Ploughs 81 seers to blacksmith ... ... ... 6 0 0 

Farm-servants (two) they are paid Rs. 150; they do also 
some domestic work; the field work may be estimated to be 

2/3rds of the whole labour . ... 100 0 0 

Inter-ploughing 4 annas per acre on account of extra 

number of coolies 17 8 0 

Weeding other than paddy at 8 annas per acre ... 34 0 0 

Weeding for paddy fields ... ... ••• ••• 20 0 0 

Fodder for bulls and he-buffaloes 150 0 0 

Manure for dry fields 10 0 0 

Manure for paddy fields ... ... ••• 10 0 0 

Water, for paddy fields hy excavating the channel every 
year ••• . . 10 0 0 


Income — 

Cotton 316 maunds 
Korra 86 kadavas .. 
Cholam 100 ,, 

Paddy 100 ,, .. 

Korra straw 16 1 bandies 
Cholum ,, 12 

Paddy 6 


Seeds— 

Paddy 80 seers 
Cotton 43 dadiyams 
Korra 43 seers 
Cholam 25 seers 


8 0 0 
14 0 0 
3 8 0 
2 8 0 
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Harvesting and threshing— 

Paddy 2J seers per head—60 coolies 
,, 5 seers per head—20 coolies 

Cotton 36 maunds 

Korra 43 ooolies at 4 annas 

Cholara 100 coolies at 4 annas 


Taxes 
Lease amount 


BS. 

A. 

P 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

25 

0 

0 

629 

4 

0 

56 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

744 

4 

0 


Therefore net profit is Its. 974-4-0. 

His family consists of three males and four females; all the males are 
adults; only one female is an adult; the other females are children and 
dependants. He got the cotton ginned in Bellary mill at Its. 5 por naga 
(12 maunds of lint) and sold the lint to Bellary dalalidar. The conveyance 
charge for one naga cotton is Rs. 2. One naga cotton is 48 maunds when 
ginned becomes converted to 14 maunds of lint and 34 maunds of cotton 
seeds. He took back the cotton seeds for fodder for his cattle and for seeds 
for next cotton crop. Generally the price of one maund of cotton is Rs. 4, 
the price of one maund of lint is Rs. 16 and the price of one maund cotton 
seeds is Re. 1. He used paddy and korra for his family consumption and 
for coolie charges, lie kepi back 25 kadavas of cholam for his use and sold 
the remaining 75 kadavas of cholam to the dalalidar at Bellary. The dalali¬ 
dar took commission of 6 pics per rupee of cholam and of cotton. 

Ho has no debts. He gets an utmuul income of about Its. 200 on account 
of having a share in today and arrack shops. He gave a loan of Its. 200 
and purchased a land worth about Rs. 1,500 in Siruguppa taluk about two 
years back. 


Total property. 

Debts taken. 

Annual inoome. 

Annual expenditure. 


ms. 



as. a. 

KS. A. 

Lands 

House 

Cattle ., 

Movables .. 

3,000 

1,100 

400 

600 

Nil. 

Loans given 
Rs. 200. 

Agricultural. 

Toddy 

Interest ,. 
Lease on 

SirUfflt Tv W4 

1,718 8 
200 0 
24 0 

. Agricultural. 744 4 

Food, eto. 400 0 

1,144 4 


6,503 


on 

lands. 

100 0 



2,042 8 


He has a net saving of Rs. 898-4-0 per year. He has invested the excess 
income in the purchase of land. Ho has recently constructed a house worth 
about Rs. 1,500. He has not invested any moneys in the bank. 

5. Holding 80 acres : — 

Kayu agriculturist .—The holder has 80 acres of dry land. He has no 
wet lund. Ho raises the mixed crop of cotton and korra in 50 acres and 
cholam in 30 acres of land. He does not cultivate any oowle land. Now 
and then he raises groundnut crop. 


as. a. 

Intoms — 

Cotton, 250 maunds ,, . 1,000 0 

Korra, 150 kadavas .. .. 837 8 

0holaml20 „ . 800 0 

Korra straw, 16 bandies. ,. .. 80 0 

Cbolaiu straw,8 bandies ... .. .. .. .. 40 0 

1,727 8 
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The holder ha* got 4 bulls, 2 ploughs, 
end 2 farm servants. He doesiploughmg, 
grntaka sowing and inter ploughing with 
(Jje aid oi hie own bulls and farm ser¬ 
vants without Cattle and implements. He 
has to engage some extra ooolies (or inter- 
plouging and for weeding. 

BS A. 

60 0 
8 0 


100 0 

20 0 
10 0 
120 0 
20 0 

16 8 
1 0 

3 0 


160 O 
12 0 
30 0 

691 0 
Taxes ,, 76 0 

669 0 


Therefore the net profit is Its. 1,757-8-0 —669=1,088-8-0. 

He sold the cotton ginned in Bellary mill and sold the lint to a dalalidar 
who took a commission of 6 pies. The ginning charge per naga is Rs. 5 of 
lint and the charge of conveyance is Rs. 2 per naga of cotton. 

He did not sell korra but used it for family consumption and for coolie 
charges. Out of 120 kadavas of cholam he sold 100 kadavas to a Bellary 
dalalidar who took commission of 6 pies per rupee and used the remaining 
stock for his family consumption. His family consists of three males ana 
one female; of them, only one is a male child, the others ore adults. He 
has no debts. He has excess income and invests about Rs. 4,000 in money- 
lending business and gets annually about Rs. 400. He got a house constructed 
worth about Rs. 3,000 last year. Ho has got jewellery worth about Rs. 4,000. 


Total property. 

Debts. 

Annual Inoome. 

Annual expenditure. 


BS. 


KB. A. 

BS. 

Lands .. 
House 

8,eoo 

8,000 

600 

4,000 

4.000 

Nil. 

Loans given 
Rs. 4,000. 

Agricultural. 1,767 8 
Interest .. 400 0 

Agricultural. 669 

Food, eto. .. 300 

u ait 16 .. 
Movables 
Cash .. 

2,157 8 

969 


19,600 


Therefore he has a net saving of about Rs. 1,188-8-0 per year. He 
purchased lands worth about Rs. 2,000 about two years back. So he has 
been investing his excess income in the purchase of land in the construction 
of a .house, in the making of jewellery and other money-lending business and 
has not invested anywhere in any bank. 

6. Holding — 110 acrei — Kapu — Agriculturist .— The holder owns 108 acres 
of dry land and 2 acres of wet land. He also cultivates on lease 20 acres of 
dry land. He raises paddy on the 2 acres of wet land, groundnut on 10 acres 


Four bulls (oost Ks. 600) depreciation 
Two ploughs, 66 seers to oarpenter .. .. .. 

£6 ,, blacksmith 

Two (arm servants (they are paid Bs. 160, they do some 
domestic work, the field work may be estimated at two- 

thirds of ths whole labour.. 

Interploughing—4 as. per acre on account of extra 

oooliee engaged . 

Weeding 8 as. per aore 

Fodder for bulls .. . 

Manure—20 bandis .. 

needs—Cotton 60 dadayams. 

Korra £0 seer* 

Cholam 30 seers . 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton 40 maunds. 

Korra 60 coolies at 4 as. 

Cholam 120 ooolies .. .. .. ,. 


Expenditure- 

Ploughing using guntaka, sowing 
interploughing. 
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of laud, korra on 18 acres of dry land, cholam on 60 acres of dry land, cotton 
on 20 acres of land and the mixed crop of cotton and korra 6n 30 acres of 
land. He raised kusuina in cholam crop and horsegram in cotton crop. 

Income— 


Paddy, 100 kadavas . 

Groundnut, 30 maunds 
Korra (18 seers), 150 kadavas ... 
Cholam (50 acres), 250 kadavas 
Cotton, 20 acres, 140 maunds ... 
Cotton (mixed), 30 acres, 150 maunds . 
Korra, mixed, 30 acres, 90 kadavas 
Paddy straw, 4 band is ... 

Korra straw, 24 bandis. 

Cholam straw, 20 bandis. 

Kusuina, 20 kadavas . 

Horsegram, 3 kadavas 


rs. A. r. 

250 0 0 
450 0 0 
337 8 0 
625 0 0 
560 0 0 
700 0 0 
202 8 0 
20 0 0 
120 0 0 
100 0 0 
50 0 0 
10 0 0 


Total ... 3,425 0 0 


Expenditure .—He has got 6 bulls and 2 he-buffaloes. 4 ploughs and 4 farm- 
servants. He does ploughing, guntaka, sowing, interplougbing with his own 
bulls, implements and farm-servants. Ho ongages some extra coolies for 
interploughing. 


Six bulls (cost Rs. 900), depreciation. 

Two he-buffaloes, cost Rs. 100, depreciation. 

Four ploughs, 112 seers, carpenter . 

Do. 112 blacksmith . 

Farm-servants—they are paid Rs. 400. They di 
domestic work. They are boys. The field worl 
may be estimated at two-thirds of the total labour 
Interploughing 4 annas per acre on account of extri 

coolies . . 

Weeding— 

Paddy . 

Other crops . 

Fodder for bulls . 

Manure, 60 bandis ... . 

Seeds ■ 

Paddy (80 seers) . 

Groundnut (300 seers) . 

Korra (48 seers) . 

Cholam (50 seers) . 

Cotton (60 dadayams) . 

Kusuina ••• . 

Horsegram . 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Paddy, 60 coolies and 2J seers at 14 seers per rupee ... 

Threshing, 20 coolies at 5 seers per rupee. 

Groundnut harvesting, 6 coolies por acre at 4 annas. 
Picking up, 5 coolies per acre at 4 annas ... 

Winnowing', 5 coolies per acre at 8 annas. 

Korra, 1 coolie per acre. 

Cholam, 4 coolies per acre . 

Cotton, 48 maunds . 

Kusuma, 20 coolies ... ... ••• 

Horsegram, 4 coolies . 


Taxes 

Lease amount 


Total 


KS. 

A. 

F, 

90 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

) 

0 

0 

! 266 10 

8 

32 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

12 

o 

0 

50 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1,261 

6 

8 

100 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1,391 

6 

8 


Ket profit is Rs- 3,425-0-0 — Rs. 1,391-0-8 = Rs, 2,033-9-4. 
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He uses paddy and korra for family consumption. He used a portion of 
korra for coolie wages. About 30 kadavas of cnolam ho used for his family 
consumption. The remaining cholam he sold in Bellary to a dalalidar who 
took a commission of 6 pies per rupee. He got the cotton ginned in the 
Bellary mill and sold the lint to a dalalidar who took a commission of 6 pies 
per rupee, He paid Rs. 2 for one naga of cotton towards conveyance charges 
and Rs. 5 for one naga of lint for ginning. He sold the lint at Rs. 16 per 
noga to a dalalidar. He sold groundnut to the Bellary dalalidar at Rs. 1-8-0 
per maund, the dalalidar took a commission of 8 pies per rupee and the 
dalalidar deducts from the amounts of the sale-proceeds one month’s interest 
and the sale-proceeds and pays only the balanoe and the dalalidar appro¬ 
priates that one month’s interest to himself. 

His family consists of three males and three females, of them one is a male 
child and one. is a female child, the remaining four all adults, the female 
adults do not work. 

He has given loans (i)— 

Rs. 200 at Rs. 1-4-0 per mensem interest. 

• „ 160 at „ 1-8-0 

„ 60 at ,, 1-8-0 „ 

„ 30 at ,, 1-8-0 „ 

„ 60 at „ 2-8-0 

He purchased lands worth about Rs. 1,600 about two years baok. 


Total properly. Debts taken. Annual inoome. Annual expenditure. 



KB. 


KS. 


KB 

A. P. 

Lands 

6000 1,000 

Agricultural . 

. 3,426 

Agricultural 

.. 1,391 

6 8 

House 

Cattle 

600 400 

1000 Interest on » 600 

Interest 

100 

Interest 

.. ICO 

0 0 


3,626 

Food etc. 

.. 300 

0 0 




1,900 


* Loans given. 

He has a net savings of about Rs. 1,683-9-4. The excess income he has 
been investing in the purchase of lands. Ho has not invested any monies 
in any bank. 


Chapter TV. 

Industries. 

There aro no workshops or factories in the village. But there is the 
cottage industry of weaving. There ave eight families who do this work 
and there are twenty looms. They weave only bed-sheets. 

Two persons who are engaged in this profession have been examined. 
They generally purchase at the rate of one bundle of yam for one week for 
one loom from a Bellary raarwadi-sowcar on loan. They purchase yarn of 
count 101 for about Its. 5-8-0. That yarn gives him 31 bed-sheets. Ont of 
the two persons examined one says that he has got four looms, and for the 
four looms he purchases five bundles of yarn every week. They pay the 
cost with interest a fortnight or two after the purchase; they have got 
running account with the marwadi-merchant. The difference in price be¬ 
tween the cash purchase and the credit purchase is 1 anna to 2 annas per 
bundle of yarn ; the marwadi-merchant also charges interest at Re. 1 per 
cent per month. So for every bundle of yarn, the loss to the weaver by 
purchasing from the marwadi-merchant is at least 1 anna (difference in 
price) plus 1 anna (interest on Rs. 5-8-0), i.e., 2 annas. The person who has 
got four looms purchases nearly 200 bundles worth about Rs. 1,100 and it is 
said that the remaining persons in the village purchase about 800 bundles 
of yarn. Therefore for the 1,000 bundles of yarn purchased in the village, 
they are sustaining a loss of about Rs, 125 on the whole per year, 
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For one bundle of yarn they make three bed-sheets. Each bed-theet is 
sold for about Us. 2-4-0. In addition to the cost prioe of yarn the weaver 
has to spend the following items before the bed-sheets are brought for sale: — 

£S. A. P. 

Cost of yam. 6 8 0 

Ganji . 0 3 0 

Coolie charges 18 0 


Total 7 3 0 


Three and a half bed-sheets are sold for about Its. 7-14-0. 

So he has a net saving of 11 annas per bundle of yarn. But generally 
the weavers and their females work at the looms and do not employ coolies. 
In the case of such persons, the profit is Rs. 2-3-0 per bundle of yarn. 

They sell the bed-sheets to any cloth merchant who pays them the highest 
price. They sell in bundles of eight bed-sheets. They go evory Friday to 
the Bellary shandy and sell them there,. After the sale on Friduy in Belfary, 
they repay the debt due to the yam merchant and take fresh yarn from him 
on loan. They sell direct to the merchant and not through any middleman. 
They do not require any capital as the inarwari merchant is giving yarn 
as a loan and as they repay the loan off and on, out of the sale proceeds of 
the bed-sheets. 

The village has no blacksmith or potter. The goldsmith makes jewels 
out of the gold or silver supplied to him by the merchants of the village. 
He does not invest any capital and does not require any middleman for the 
disposal of any manufactured article. 


Chaptkr V. 

Finance. 

Tlemiftance .—Money can bo remitted by— 

(а) Postal money order. 

(б) Telegraphic money order. 

(c) Insurance. 

(d) Messenger. 

There is no post office or telegraphic office in the village. If any person 
of the village wants to send money either by postal money order or telegra¬ 
phic money order or by insurance he himself goes or sends a messenger to 
Bellary post office or telegraphic office. But if any person of the village 
were to receive any money by postal money order he gets it from Moka, a 
village about six miles from this village; but if he were to get any money by 
telegraphic money order or by insurance he should get it from Bellary. Most 
of the monetary transactions of tho village are with the residents of Bellary 
town and are always carried on either in person or by agent or messenger. 

Financing agenda .—The financing agencies of the village aro: (1) cm 
operative credit society, f2) Government, (3) ryots of the village, (4) mer¬ 
chants of the village, and (5) merchants (dalalidars of Bellary town). Thore 
is only ono item of Rs. 600 borrowed from the ryot of another village and 
an item of Rs. 8,000 borrowed from a merchant of another village. 
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Co-operative credit societies .—One shave is worth Rs. 5 either the whole 
amount of Rs. 5 is to be paid at the beginning or Ro. 1 is to be paid at the 
time of allotment and Rs. 4 to be paid at the time of the first repayment. 
Tho maximum .share capital is Rs. 5,000 with 1,000 shares of Rs. 5 each. 
The maximum borrowing power of the society is Rs. 13,000 and maximum 
borrowing power of the individual is Rs. 750. For every share, the loan 
that can be taken is Rs. 50. The interest which the members have to pay 
is Rs. 9-6-0. The interest which the society has to pay to tho Contral Bank 
is 8 per cent. The Central Bank from which the society borrows is the 
Hospot Central Bank. 

The society was registered on 6th January 1919 and started working from 
9th October 1929 with 22 members and a share capital of Rs. 26. Of these 
22 members 11 are agriculturists and 11 are persons who derive their income 
partly from agriculture and partly from other sources. Twenty oro non- 
Brahmans, one is a Brahman and one is an Adi-Andhra. 


Till 1925-26 the number of members continued the same; thoro were no 
admissions or removals for six years. In the seventh year, i.e., 1925-26, there 
wero nineteen removals, there were only three members at the end of that 
year. In 1926-27, 37 persons joined as members and two were removed; the 
number of members at the end of the year was 38; and the same number 
continues till now. All the 38 persons are non-Brahman Hindus, of them 
37 are cultivating landholders and one is a non-cultivating landholder. 

The loans taken by the members are given below and arranged according 
to tho amounts taken. 


Year. 

Loans not 
exoeeding 

Rs 60. 

Exceeding 

Rs. 60 but not. 
exoeeding 

Rs. 100. 

Exoeeding 
Rs. 100 but 
not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 260. 

Exceed in g 
Rs. 250. 

Tohd. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 

a 

p 

fc 

Amount. 

N umber. 

■** 

§ 

O 

a 

< 

Number. 

Amount. 

t- 

O 

rQ 

d 

5 

fc 

Amount. 

1914-20 .. 

15 

760 

4 I 

400 





19 

1,160 

1920-21 .. 

1 

16 

1 

. , 

, t 

• • 


,, 

1 

46 

1921-22 .. 

3 

125 



, , 

,. 

., 

., 

3 

125 

1922-23 1 











& [ 




No loans taken. 





1923-24 J 











1924-25 

1 

60 

i 

73 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

2 

123 

1926-26 .. 




No 

loans t 

iken. 





1926-27 .. 

It 

460 

7 

610 

6 

830 

6 

2,630 

33 

4,330 

1927-28 .. 

3 

00 

1 

60 

•• 

* * 

• • 

•• 

4 

160 

1928-29 .. 




■No 

loans t 

uken. 




i 


All the loans taken in the years 1919-20 and 1926-27 were taken for periods 
exceeding two years and not exceeding five years; the one loan taken in the 
year 1920-21 was taken for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding 
two years and all the loans taken in the years 1921-22, 1924-25 and 1927-28 
wore taken for a period not exceeding one year. 

Two loans to an amount of Rs. 150 taken in the year 1919-20 and all the 
33 loans to an amount of Rs, 4,330 taken in the year 1926-27 wore taken on 
mortgage; all the remaining loans were taken on the security of sureties, 
no loans were disbursed on the security of the produce. 

1—43 























Government .—Two kinds of loans called takavi loans were granted to the 
ryots of the village hv Government in the years 1921, 1924 and 1927. One 
is under Land Improvement Loans Act and the other is under tho Agri¬ 
culturists Loans Act. The loans under Land Improvement Loans Act aro 
for: (1) the removal of nuth and other noxious vegetation, (2) for tho 
raising of bunds, and (3) for reclaiming waste lands, and (4) for the sinking 
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of wells. The loans under the Agricultural Loans Act are only for the 
purchase of fodder. The amount of loan given by Government for this 
village was 11s. 9,725 as shown below: — 

ns. 


1921 

1924 

1927 


3,325 

3,150 

3,250 


Total ... 9,725 


Out of this amount, an amount of Its. 2,425 was repaid by the ryots in 
instalments. The loans taken for several purposes are shown below: — 

ns. 


(1) For removal of nuth and noxious vegetation ... ... 2,200 

(2) For the raising of bunds ... ... ... ... ... 1,480 

(3) For reclaiming waste lands ... ... ... ... 3,735 

(4) For the purchase of fodder ... ... ... ... 1,460 

(5) For the sinking of irrigation wells . 850 


Total ... 9,725 


Tlje amounts have to be repaid in instalments. Generally the instalments 
for the removal of nuth, for raising builds and for reclamation are ten, those 
for the purchase of fodder are five and those for the sinking of wells are 
eight. Collections were made only in the years 1922 and 1925, but collections 
were not made in subsequent years but were suspended on account of 
unfavourable season and failure of crops. 

There are seven ryots of the village who have been lending out monies at 
rates of interest ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0. Three of them are 
brothers arid cousins. They have got a capital of Rs, 5,000 and Rs. 4,000. 
All these amounts are the self-acquired properties of the several ryots; they 
make net profits out of their agricultural operations by dint of their personal 
services towards field labour and by spending money very carefully for 
domestic expenditure. There are two other ryots and with a capital of 
Rs. 6,000 and the other with a capital of Rs. 15,000. There are three Vaisyas 
who have got sundry shops in the village and who do this money-lending 
business with rates of interest ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0. One of them 
is a woman and has got a capital of about Rs. 2,000 from her deceased 
husband, the other two have each got capital of Rs. 5,000; these amounts 
are partly self-acquired and partly ancestral. There are no professional 
money-lenders in the village. The Bellary sowcar has invested an amount of 
Rs. 15,778 in lending money to the ryots of this village. 

Outtide financing agencies .—There are no persons who come from other 
districts to this village and finance them for agricultural operations. But 
some persons of Nelloro district visit the village with bulls in the months 
of November and December and give bulls on loans to be repaid in three 
instalments. The first instalment has to be paid in the succeeding March 
and the other two instalments to be paid in the month of March of the next 
two succeeding years. 

Generally the price of the bulls so sold is nearly 1J times their market 
price for cash payment. Poor ryots who cannot afford to get loans from 
the Bellary sowcar or the local money-lender go in for the purchase of bulls 
on this instalment system. Ryots who can afford to get loans from other 
financing agencies prefer to purchase on cash payment as it is more profit¬ 
able in the long run. The vendors of bulls bring with them stamped paper 
and execute the necessary documents at the time of settling the bargain; 
the value of the stamped paper has to he paid by the purchasing ryot. They 
do not levy any interest as interest is included in the sale price. ‘ If a pair 
of bulls is worth Rs. 300 for cash payment the amount for which they sell in 
instalment is Rs. 450 which has to be repaid in three instalments of'Rs. 150 
each, the last instalment has to be paid after two years and three months. 





If the amount of Its. 300 is borrowed from a money-lender at the rate of 
interest of Be. 1 per cent per mouth and if the pair of bulls is purchased 
with that amount the ryot has to incur loss of interest on Ks. 300 for two 
years, three months at Re. 1 per mensem per cent, i.e.,. Es. 81. If he has 
to pay in instalments he has to pay— 


as. 

Rupees 160 and interest on Rs. 160 for two years .. .. ,. 36 

Rupees 150 and interest on Rs, 160 fer one year .. .. ., 18 

Rupees 160 .. ,. .. ,. ,. .. .. .... 

i.e., Es. 460 plus 61 .. .. ; .501 

The net profit for a cash purchaser is 504—381, i.e., Rs. 123. 

The amount of instalments due to the cattle traders from the ryots of 
the village is at least estimated to be Rs. 500. The instalments due to the 
cattle dealers are being paid by the ryots regularly, if the instalment is not 
paid by any ryot the vendor of the hulls sits at his house and takes his food 
at the cost of tho ryot till the instalment due has been paid in full; thus for 
the recovery of the instalments due in the village the cattle dealers have not 
gone till now to any civil court. 

Recovery of loans. —As regards loans taken from Government, collections 
were made by the munsif of the village according to the instalments due in 
the years when they have to be collected; the munsif says that they were 
collected without difficulty. But in the subsequent years Government sus¬ 
pended the collection. As regards loans taken from the co-operative credit 
society and those taken from the local ryots and merchants, there were no 
suits filed for the recovery of the amounts. There is no difficulty experienced 
by any of the financing persons in recovering loans given by them. 


Chapteb VI. 

Indebtedness. 

The total outstanding debt of the village as arrived at from the present 
investigation is Rs. 52,944; the details of the outstanding debt are given 
below; — 


Registered mortgages 

Unregistered bonds . 

Pro-notes . 

Hand loans 

Pledges . 

Instalments due on purchase of bulls 
Co-operative society, Rs. 2,706; surety, Rs. CO 
Takavi loans from Government ... 


ns. 

... 8,200 
... 14,916 
... 17,080 
... 2,082 
... 100 
... 500 

total. 2,766 
... 7,300 


Total ... 52,944 0 0 


There are not many pledges in the village and no definite figures are 
available for 1 the pledges of movable property; but on local enquiry it is 
found that the amount may be roughly fixed at Rs. 100. Bulls to the value 
of Rs. 1,500 were purchased and two instalments were already paid; lienee 
the amount of Rs. 500 is arrived at as the sum due on account of that item. 

The amount due to the co-operative society is about 5 per cent. The 
amount due to Government is about 14 per cent. The amount bovl'oWed 
from private parties is 81 per cent. 
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The amount secured by property is— 



us. 

A. 

p. 

Registered mortgages 

... 3,200 

0 

0 

Pledges . 

100 

0 

0 

Co-operative credit society 

... *2,706 

0 

0 

Takavi loan . 

7,300 

0 

0 

Total 

... 18,306 

0 

0 

* About 35 per cent. 




The amount not secured by property is:— 





ns. 

A. 

r. 

Unregistered bonds . 

... 14,916 

0 

0 

Pro-notes 

17,080 

0 

0 

Hand loans ... . 

... 2,082 

0 

0 

Instalments due to cattle dealers . 

500 

0 

0 

Co-operative credit society (surety). 

60 

0 

0 

Total 

... 134,638 

0 

0 


t About 65 per cent. 


The outstanding mortgage debts, pro-note debts, etc., taken from private 
parties are shown below according to the agency which has advanced the 
moneys: — 



Ryots. 

Merchants, 

Professional money¬ 
lenders. 

— 

In the 

0 utaide 

In the 

O ntside 

In the 

Outside 


village. 

village. 

village. 

village. 

village. 

village. 


Its. 

us. i 

BS. 

US. 



1. Mortgages .. 

2,002 


6,698 

, * 

. * 


2. Unregistered 
bonds 

14,916 






3. Pro-notea 

302 


1,000 

16,778 

. , 


4. Hand loans ., 

1,082 

* , 1* J ""J 

1,000 



5. Pledges 

6. Instalments 

100 

•• 

•• 

•• 



due to cattle 
dealers. 

.. 


.. 

600 



Total .. 

18,402 

BOO 

7,698 

16,278 




us. 

The amount duo to persons in the village is to ryots ... 18,402 

merchants ... 7,698 


'Total 


i.o., 61 per cent of the amounts due to private persons, i.c., 
49 per cent of the total debts of the village. 

The amount due to persons outside the village is to ryots ... 

merchants 

Total ... 


i.o., 39 per cent of the amounts due to private persons, i.e., 32 per¬ 
cent of the total debts of the village. 

Of this the amount of Tbs. 12*778 is due to the Bellary sowcttr; it is 24 per 
cent of tho total debts of the village. 


26,100 

500 

16,278 

16,778 
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The number of persons and the amount of loans taken are shown below 
according to the profession of the borrowers: — 


Number of 
persons. 


Agriculturists ,, .. .. .. 92 

Labourers . 32 

Merchants .. .. .. .. .. 6 

Weavers .. .. .. .. .. 5 

Others .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Total, non-agriculturists ., .. 46 


Agriculturists and non-agriculturists 138 


Amount taken. 

E8. 

39,383 

2,341 

7,000 

760 

3,960 

13,661 

52,944 


Of the four persons shown against others, one is a Goldsmith, one is a 
Brahman, one is a Washerman and the fourth is a Muhammadan. The total 
outstanding debt of the village is Its. 52,944. 

The number of families in the village is 214. 

Therefore the average debt of a family is Rs. 52,944/214, i.e., Its. 247-6-4 

The number of families in debt is 138. 

Therefore the average debt of a family in debt is Its. 52,944/138, i.e,, 
Rs. 383-10-5. 

The number of patt-as in the village is 255. 

Therefore the average debt of a pattadar is Its. 52,944/255, i.e., 
Rs. 207-10-0. 

The extent of cultivable area is 4,116-89. 

Therefore tho average debt per acre of cultivable land is Its. 52,944/41,117, 
i.e., Rs. 12-13-9. 

The average gross yield per acre of cultivable land is Rs. 18-4-6. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of cultivable land is Rs. 12-13-9. 

The. average gross yield per acre of cultivable land, is Rs. 18-4-0. 
i.e., Rs. 2,469/3,510, i.e,, nearly 7/10- 

Tho total land revenue of the village is Rs. 3,789-9. 

Therefore the total debt of the village is 52,944/3790, i.e., nearly 14 times 
the total land revenue of the village. 

But the settlement assessment • of the village is only Rs. 3,232-15-6. 

Therefore the total debt of the village is 52,944/3,790, i.e., nearly 14 times 
the settlement assessment of the village. 

The total value of all the properties of all the residents in the village 
is estimated to be Rs. 2,97,851. Therefore the total debt of the village is 
nearly one-sixth of the total value of the properties. 

The number of agricultural families in debt is 92 out of 120, i.e., 77 per 
cent. 

The number of agricultural families free from debt is 28 about 23 per 
cent. 

The number of iion-agrieuitural families in debt is 46 out of 94, i.e., 
49 per cent. 

Number of non-agricultural families free from debt is 48, i.e., about 51 
per cent. 

Ninety-two agricultural families are in debt to an amount of Rs. 39,383. 

Therefore the average debt of an average agricultural family in the village 
is 39,383/120, i.e., Rs. 328-3-1. 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family in debt is 39,383/92, 
i.e., Rs. 428-1-4. 

Forty-six non-agricultural families are in debt to an amount of Rs. 13,561, 
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Therefore the average debt of an average lion-agricultural family in the 
village is 13,561/94, i.e., Rs. 144-4-3. 


Therefore the average debt of a non-ngricultural family in dobt is 
15,561/46, i.e., Rs. 294-9-5. The outstanding debts of tho village are shown 
below according to the purpose for which they were taken: — 



Seeds, 

agricultural 

implements. 

Purchase of 

Payment of 

Land im- 


oattle. 

eto 

provement. 

Registered mortgages with 

its. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS, 

private parties .. 

•. 


.. 

B20 

Unregistered bonds ., 

», 


,« 

Pro-notes 

.. 


2,920 

. , 

Hand loans 

976 


1,000 

, . 

Co-operative oredit loans 

, . 


. , 

. . 

Takavi (Government) loans .. 
Loans from Nellore mer- 

•* 


• • 

3,840 

ohante . 

, . 

500 


, . 

Pledges. 

Nil. 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Total .. 



3,920 

4,460 


(1) 

Handicrafts 

(2) 

Trade 

(3) 

Construction 

of 

house. 

(4) 

Purchase 

of 

land. 

(6) 

Unregistered mortgages wi th 

RS, 

RS. 

RS. 

RS, 

private parties .. ,. 

. . 

• . 

. . 

• . 

Unregistered bonds 

. , 

450 

1,806 


Pro-notes. 

Hand loans . 

" 106 

6,000 


2,760 

• « 

Co operative oredit society .. 

.300 




Takavi (Government) loans 

, . 




Loans from Nellore merchants .. 

. # 




Pledges .. ., ., ,, 

•• 

•• 



Total .. 

406 

9,860 

1,806 

4,060 


— 

Purchase 

of 

foodstuffs. 

(6) 

Liquidation 

of 

prior debts. 

(7) 

For 

marriage. 

(8) 

Purchases 

of 

fodder. 

(9) 

Total. 

(10) 

Registered mortgages, etc. 

RS, 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

with private, parties 

8,200 

. . 

”950 

,« 

8,200 

Unregistered bonds .. 

• . 

10,000 

• • 

14,916 

Pro-notes . 

5,400 

.. 

, , 

4 4 

17,080 

Hand loans 

, , 

t , 

• , 

,. 

2,082 

Co-operative oredit society . . 

, , 

1,766 

. . 

. . 

2,766 

Takavi (Government) loans .. 
Loans from Nellore mer- 

•• 

•• 

• • 

1,460 

7,300 

chants . 

, , 

, , 

, , 


600 

Pledges 

100 

•• 

* • 

* * 

100 

Total .. 

13,700 

11,866 

960 

1,460 

52,944 
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It is observed from the above figures that the debts taken for the pur¬ 
chase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life and for the liquidation of 
prior debts are the largost; it is said that because there was failure of crops 
dining successive past years people had to borrow largely for the purchase 
of foodstuffs. 


The average price of land per acre is Bs. 51-10-0. But there are no 
recent sales either by the civil court or by the revenue court. 

The lease amount in the case of a dry land varies generally from Bs. 5 
to 10 per acre, the lease amount in the cose of a wet land varies generally 
from Bs. 30 to 40. There are some dry lands whose lease amount is between 
Bs. 2 to 5 per acre; but such lease lands arc few in number. 

Tho following statement shows the amounts borrowed at the several ratos 
of interest:— 


Statement B. 



Co-op»rative 

Societies 

Government ,. 
Registered 
Mortgages with 
private parties. 
Unregistered 
bonds ., 
Pro-notes 
Hand loans 
Pledges 


As. 8-0. 

As. 9-8. 

As. 12-6. 

Re. 1. 

Rs. 1-2-0. 

(2) 

(3) 

O' 

(6) 

(61 

•• 

7,300 

• • 

2.766 

*8*200 


1,000 

•f 

A 

10,090 

960 

•• 

•• 

6,400 

1 

8,760 

1,000 

• « 

•• 



*Bate definitely not known. 

From the statement it is seen that an amount of Bs. 28,050, i.e., 53 per 
cent of the total outstanding debt was taken at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum. 

The minimum and maximum ratos of interest prevailing in the previous 
years for mortgage transactions are given below: — 




Mii.imimi. 

Maximum. Per cent per annum. 

1910 

, , 

12 

to 

18 

1911 


.. 9 

to 

18 

1912 


16 

to 

is 

1913 


.. 10-2-0 

to 

21 

1911 


9 

to 

16 

1915 


12 

to 

1* 
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Minimum, Maximum, Per cent per annum. 


1916 


7| 

to 

18 

>1 

1917 ■ .. 



Do. 


J » 

1918 


12 

to 

21 


1919 


12 

to 

15 


1920 


9 

to 

18 


1921 


16 

to 

36 

»» 

1922 


10f 

to 

24 

II 

1923 


10# 

to 

13-8-0 


1921 


12 

to 

18 

|| 

1926 


12 

to 

13-8-0 


1920 


Not available. 

>1 

1927 


9-8-0 

to 

12 

J 1 

1928 


12 

to 

18 

J > 

1929 


9-6-0 

to 

12 



The description of six families which are involved in debt is given below. 

1. Barika agriculturist. 

His present debts are:— 

(1) Rs. 200 unregistered bond from a local ryot at Re. 1 per cent per 
mensem for the marriage of bis brother taken about three years back. 

(2) Rs. 180 unregistered bond from a local merchant at Re. 1 per cent 
per mensem for the marriage of his nephew taken about four years back. 

(3) Rs. 50 hand loans from different rates of interest varying from Re. 1 
to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem for family expenses during the past one 
year. 

He has been living jointly with his sister; hence he, has to incur expendi¬ 
ture for the marriage of his nephew. He is a village inam-servant and has 
23 acres of main dry land. He cultivates half the extent and leases out 
half the extent to a local ryot. 

About seven or eight years back he purchased a land of about 12 acres 
for about Rs. 350; he then borrowed Rs. 350 for the purchase of that land; 
he liquidated that debt in instalments and cleared off the whole debt about 
four years back. After the liquidation of that debt he contracted the above- 
mentioned three debts. He has been paying only interest on these amounts 
during these few years and he lias not been able to repay any portion of the 
principles during these few years owing to failure of crops. If he get normal 
yield out of his cultivation he can repay the debts and be free from debt. 

His family consists of five males and five females. Of them four males 
and three females are adults. The adults work in the fields. They do not 
generally engage coolies for agricultural operations and hence derive greater 
net profit from out of their cultivation. They also do coolie work in others’ 
fields. 


His total property. 

His total debts. 

His annual 
income. 


His annual expen¬ 
diture. 

Lands 

as. 

. 1,500 

as. 

200 

Agriculture .. 

RS. 

600 

Agriculture .. 

RS. 

212 

House 

400 

180 

Coolie 

200 

Food and 


Cattle 

. 100 

50 



clothing ,, 

100 

Movables . 

. 800 

130 


700 

642 


2. Washerman agriculturist .— 

- His present debts— 

(1) Rs. 100 from Government as takavi loan for land improvement 
at Rq., 0-9-8 per cent per mensem. 

(2) Rs. 200 on pro-note from a local merchant at Re. 1 per cent per 
mensem for purchase of land. 

(3) Rs. 300 on pro-note from a local ryot at Re. 1 per cent per men¬ 
sem for purchase of land. 

(4) Rs. 150 from co-operative credit society at Re. 0-12-6 per cent 
per mensem for purchase of land. 

He has purchased land last year for about Rs. 850 and he contracted the 
last mentioned three debts last year for the purchase of land, 

1—44 
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His father took tlm takkovi loan for Rs. 150 in 1921, his father died and 
the loan is now binding on him, some of the instalments were paid; and the 
outstanding takkavi loan is Rs. 100. 

Ho lent an amount of Rs. 400 to five persons in the village about four 
or five years back at one rupee per cent per mensem but as he could not 
recover those amounts at the time of purchase of land, he contracted debts 
to an oxtent of Rs. 650 for the purchase of land last year; he has not liqui¬ 
dated any portion of those debts til! now. But he can do so from the amounts 
realized out of the amounts he lent. 


His family consists of one male and one female. Both are adults and work 
in the field. The land he owns is 00 acres. He cultivated the laud himself 
and docs not lease out. As his family is not large he is able to save some¬ 
thing out of his agricultural income and can liquidate the debt easily. He 
does not generally do his canto profession. 


His total property. His total debts. 


His annual 
income. 


His annual expen¬ 
diture. 



Its. 

R8. 

&9. 


as. 

Land 

. 3,000 

100 

Agriculture. 1,000 

Agriculture ., 

660 

House 

. 600 

200 

— 

Food 

120 

Cattle 

400 

300 

1,000 

Clothing 

60 

Movablo 

600 

160 

—1— 



— 

— 


Total .. 

820 


4,600 

760 





His net savings is about Rs. 180 per year and he can liquidate the debt 
in the course of four or five years even with the aid of agricultural income. 

3. Muhammadan arjriculturirt.— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rs. 200 from Government, for improvement of land at Re. 0-0-8 
per cent per mensem taken in 1921. 

(2) Rs. 200 from a local ryot on unregistered bond at Re. 1 per cent 
per mensem for family expenses about three years back. 

(3) Rs. 100 from another local ryot on unregistered bond at Re. 1. 
per cent per mensem for purchase of a bull about two years back. 

(4) Rs. 60 from another local ryot on unregistered bond at Re. 1 per 
cent per mensem for family expenses about one year back. 

As crops have failed during the past years he bad to contract the debts 
Nos. (2) and (4) mentioned above. One of the bulls died about two 
years hack; so he had to purchase a bull by contracting a debt which is item 
No. (3). He has not repaid any portion of the loan taken from Govern¬ 
ment. He has repaid only interest on the other 3 items of loan amounts 
and has not repaid any portion of the principals. 


He has 30 acres of dry laud. He cultivates the extent with cholam, 
korra and cotton. Owing to the failure of crops during the past three or 
four years he has uot been getting good yield from out of his cultivation 
and hence the necessity for borrowing tho amounts. His family consists 
of two males and five females; of tile five females only three are adults. The 
two males are adults. All the adults work in tho fields. If the season and 
rainfall are favourable he can get more income than expenditure and can 
liquidate the debts. They do coolie work in others’ fields also. 


His property. Ilis debts. Animal income. Annual expenditure. 



us. 

ns. 


ns. 


liS. 

Lands 

.. 1,600 

200 

.Agriculture . 

. 600 

Agriculture 

330 

House 

.. 200 

200 

Cool ie ., 

lot! 

Food and clothing. 

240 

Cattle 

.. 100 

too 


__ 


Movables 

.. 100 

60 


700 


670 


2,000 

660 






If crops are not badly affected he will havo a net saving of about Rs. 100 
per year and ho can liquidate the debts, 



4. Kapu — Agriculturist. —His present debts are-— 

Rs. 400 from Government for land improvement at Re, 0-9-8 pel- cent 
per mensem in the year 1921. 

Rs. 300 from a sowcar of Bellary at Re. 1 per cent per mensem for 
family expenses. 

Rs. 300 from the local co-operative credit society at Re. 0-12-6 per 
cent per mensem taken two years back for the marriage. 

Rs. 200 from a local ryot at Re. 1 per cent per mensem for marriage 
taken two years hack. 

Rs. 100 from a local merchant at Re. 1 per cent per mensem for 
marriage taken two years back. 

The ryot raised bunds to the fields and used Government loan for the 
purpose for which it was taken. He has repaid Rs. 100 in the year 1922, 
But he did not repay any subsequent instalments. The debt is again about 
Rs. 400. 

He has opened a running account with the Bellary sowcar and he has 
been taking loans from him for the last ten years. He takes loans in tens 
and hundreds whenever required during the year and gives him after harvest 
all the produce to be sold and liquidates a portion or the whole of the debt 
contracted; again takes fresh loans from him whenever required till the time 
of harvest and again all the produce to be sold is given to him and the debt 
is liquidated in wholo or in part; thus he maintains a running account with 
the Bellary sowcar. The outstanding loan taken from the sowcar is now 
Rs. 300. 

Two years back he performed the marriage of his son and spent about 
Rs. 1,000 for the same; lie had therefore to borrow the last three items of 
debt. He would have liquidated a portion of these debts but he purchased 
about ten acres for about Rs. 000 with a jjortion of the agricultural income 
derived last year. 

He has now 80 acres of lands of which only 3 acres are wet; the remain¬ 
ing extent is dry. Normally it gives a net profit of about Rs. 800 of which 
he has to spend only about Rs, 400 for the family expenses. His family 
consists of four males and three females; all do cultivation work. Hence he 
gets a better net profit. Ho is able to liquidate the debts. He has got 
jewellery worth about Rs. 2,500. 


Ills property. 

Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


E3. 

us. 

ES. 


ES. 

Lands • 

, 4,000 

400 

Agriculture, 1,400 

Agriculture 

.. 560 

House 

. 1,600 

300 


Lease amount 

.. 40 

Cattle 

400 

300 



.. 400 

Movables . 

. 2,500 

200 





— 

100 



1,000 


8,400 

— 




— 

1,300 





He gets a net saving of about Rs. 400 per year; and lie has been making 
jewellery now and then; he has purchased land last year; so lie has been 
investing his excess income in the purchase of land and is making jewellery 
though he has got debts. 

5. K'wruba—Agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rs. 1,400 from Bellary sowcar on mortgage at Re. 1 per cent per 
mensem for liquidation of prior debts. 

(2) Rs. 150 f rom a merchant of a neighbouring village on mortgage 
at Re. 1 per cent per mensem for family expenses. 

(3) Rs. 600 from a ryot of a neighbouring village on mortgage at 
Re. 1 per cent per mensem for liquidation of prior debts. 

(4) Rs; 100 hand-loan from a local ryot at Rs, 1-4-0 per cent per 
mensem for family expenses. 

His family is a big one with seven males and eight females. Of the seven 
males one is an old man, three are adults and three are children; of the 
eight females two are old women, three are adults and three are children. 
Only six out of fifteen persons are working in cultivation. The family 
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expenses are large and the net income is not sufficient to meet the expenses of 
such a large family and the crons have not been yielding properly during 
the past six or seven years, hence ne made a numl>er of debts with several per¬ 
sons. He liquidates all of them by contracting the debts in items 1 and 3. Debts 
in items 2 and 4 are also for family expenses, the family has to depend on 
foodstuffs which have to be purchased locally; they have not got sufficient 
produce from, out of his cultivation. In addition to his debts noted above, 
ho had to sell a portion of his lands a!>out eight years back for meeting the 
family expenses. There is no possibility of his liquidating the present debts 
without selling a major portion of his lands if not the whole of it and if he 
sells away his lands and liquidates liis debts ho must remain without any 
immovable property. At present he has only 40 acres of land; and the whole 
extent of the land will be taken over by the mortgagees in a few years. 


His property. Debts. Annual income. Annual expenditure. 



as. 

ns. 


«s. 


ns. 

Lands • 

. 2,000 

1,400 

Agriculture. 

600 

Agriculture 

.. 3C0 

House 

600 

150 

Coolie 

100 

Family 

.. 600 

battle 

200 

600 


— 

— 

Movables . 


100 


600 


900 


2,800 

2,260 






So his expenditure exceeds income and he has therefore to contract debts 
every year nis landed property has therefore been diminishing from 160 
acres in the year 1920 to 40 acres in 1929; all this decrease is due to his 
family exjmnditure being in excess of the income on his lands. 

7. Ediga — Agriculturist .— 

(1) Rs. 360 from a local merchant on unregistered bond at Re. 1-2-0 
per cent per mensem for purchase of land. 

(2) Rs. 100 from a local iyot on unregistered bond at Re. 1 per cent 
per mensem for agricultural expenses. 

(3) Rs. 40 hand-loans from different local ryots at Re. 1 per cent per 
mensem for family expenses. 

He purchased wet lands of 3 acres for about Rs. 400 about, three years back 
so he contracted the first mentioned debt. He took Rs. 100 for agricultural 
expenses last year and ho took the hand -loans now and then for short periods. 

Hia family consists of four males and three females. Three males and 
two females are adults; the other two are children, all the adults do culti¬ 
vation ■ work. 

He owns 30 acres of dry laud and 3 acres of wet land; lie cultivates cotton, 
cholam and korra on the dry land and paddy on the wet land; he has taken 
on lease 20 acres of land; on this land also he raises cotton, cholam and korra, 
ho pays a lease amount of Rs. 64 to the landlord. 

He has paid interest on the debts but has not yet repaid any portion of 
the principal amounts. If the crops yield properly and are not affected 
adversely by bad season he can liquidate his debts. 


Total pioperty. 

Debts, 

Annual inoomo. 

Annual expenditure. 

Land , 

as. 

. 1,800 

as. 

860 

its. 

Agriculture. 1,000 

Agriculture 

ns. 

.. 460 

House 

100 

100 


Lease amount 

64 

Cattle 

. 600 

40 


Family ,, 

.. 350 

Movables . 

300 

2,700 

600 


664 


He has a net saving of Rs. 136 per year with which he can liquidate the 
debt in the course of four or five years. 

Investment habits .—The residents of this village have not invested any 
moneys in any savings bank or in the purchase of postal cash certificates. 
The share money that is deposited by the members of the co-operative credit 
society is Rs. 206 and the members got interest on the amounts deposited bv 
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way of share money. But this investment cannot be correctly termed as an 
investment out of the savings; it is more or less a compulsory deposit in the 
society in order to have the right of getting a loan from the society. 

Some ryots and merchants have been dealing in money-lending business. 
The amounts so invested by the local ryots in this village is Rs. 18,402 and 
that invested by the local merchants in this village is Rs. 7,698. Of these 
persons, four have lent moneys to persons living outside the village. The 
amounts so invested by them are Rs. 5,000, Rs. 3,400, Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 400. 
A few persons have invested some moneys in the making or purchase of 
jewellery. The amount so invested cannot be definitely ascertained but by 
enquiry the amount so invested during the past ten years is about Rs. 10,000; 
during the past five or six years there has not been investment in jewellery 
on account of failure of crops; the investment of Rs. 10,000 mentioned above 
is therefore between 1920 and 1925. 

Some of the ryots have invested some moneys in the purchase of lands. 
From the figures of sale of lands obtained from the Registrar’s office it is 
seen that an amount of Rs. 1,300 was invested in the purchase of lands in 
the village during the years 1928-29. A ryot has purchased lands in a 
neighbouring village during the past year for an amount of Rs. 1,500. 


PART V. 

Chapteb I. 

Agriculiwral credit. 

Agricultural, credit .—It has been observed that tbe co-operative credit 
societies have not been popular with the ryots of the three villages taken up 
for investigation and the reasons assigned by the ryots are ft) misappro¬ 
priation and misbehaviour of some of the persons who are in charge of the 
management, (it) compulsory collection of instalments even during the years 
of failure _ of crops while Government have been suspending collections on 
such occasions, (in) fear of sureties that the properties will be attached when 
the borrower makes default in payment, (iv) want of sufficiently low rate of 
interest, and (v) absence of a sufficient number of literate honorary workers. 

Government have advanced moneys under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and Agricultural Loans Act for land improvement and for purchase of 
fodder on the security of their immovable properties at rates of interest rang¬ 
ing from 6i to 7} per cent per annum. Collections of instalments have been 
suspended by Government in times of failure of crops. It is said that the 
amounts due to Government by ryots in the taluk under the two Acts are 
exceedingly large and that a special staff has been working in the district to 
arrive at the actual figures of the amounts lent, amounts repaid and balances 
due from each individual ryot in all the villages. 

The chief financing agencies to the agriculturists are: (1) the ryots and 
merchants of the village and (2) the Bellary town dalalidars. In Chaganur 
61 per cent of the debts were advanced by the ryots of the village. In Y. 
Kaggal 46-7 per cent of the debts of the village were advanced by the ryots 
of the village and in Paramadevanahalli 20-9 per cent of the total debts of 
the village were advanced by the ryots of the village. 

The Bellary town dalalidar is a familiar money-lender to many ryots of 
the village. He is both a money-lender and a commission agent. He gene¬ 
rally gives Joans at the commencement of the agricultural operations and 
take the produce of the ryots at the time of the harvest. The ryots repay 
the loans with interest with the sale-proceeds of the produce and take fresh 
loans again for the next agricultural season; thus some of the ryots have 
got running account with the dalalidars. 

It has been noticed that most of the debts of the ryots in the three villages 
of investigation were taken for the purchase of foodstuffs and necessaries of 
life; this was said to be due to want of good crops during the previous years. 
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Chapter TI. 

Marketing and pooling. — Most of the produce in the village is generally 
taken to Bellnvy where the dalalidar is the immediate purchaser who takes 
commission. The dalalidar is generally the money-lender and one condi¬ 
tion of his money-lending is that all the produce should he brought to him 
for sale. 

Sometimes there is a middleman in the village between the ryot and the 
dalalidar ol' Bellary. tie collects the produce from ryots of smaller hold¬ 
ings and takes to Bellary in large quantities and sells to dalalidars after 
realizing a margin of profits himself. 

There is a co-operative loans and sales society at Kellary. ft is doing 
good work by way of non-credit- activities, it receives the commodities of 
the ryots and keeps them in direct godowns and soils them on behalf of the 
ryots”to the actual purchasing merchants and companies without the inter¬ 
vention of dalalidars. The society sells the produce immediately if the ryot 
so chooses. But if the ryot wants the produce to be stored and sold at a 
later date, he is paid an advance not exceeding CO per cent of the value of 
the produce interest being levied at Rs. 9-6-0 per cent per month on the 
amount so advanced till the commodities are sold. Most of the ryots who 
get their cotton ginned in the ginning factory of the Agricultural department 
aro influenced to get their lint sold by this society. Four persons of Barama- 
devanahalli, fifteen persons of Chaganur and 52 persons of Yalpi-KaggaJ 
have got their commodities sold by this society during 1928-20. An amount 
of Rs. 4(1 was advanced to a ryot of Parumadevanahalli by the society on 
the security of produce in the year 1928-2!) so also the amounts advanced to 
the ryots of Chaganur and of Yalpi-Kagga! were Rs. 2.317 and Us. 1,430 
respectively. 

Tha society was started on 29th June 1925 with G societies and 17 indivi¬ 
duals as members and a share capital of Rs. 536-4-0 and tho society had by 
the end of 1927-28, 14 societies and 143 individuals as members with a share 
capital of Rs. 3,205. 


Chapter lf[. 

K(:(nio)iiic holding oj a ryot.- Jt is seen that the area of the villages taken 
up for investigation, the lease amount per acre of dry land varies from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 10. From the examination of the income and expenditure of some of 
the holdings, it, is found that the net profit per acre varies according to the 
kinds of crops raised on the lands. Taking tho net profits of the several 
holdings examined (excluding those holdings whose owners have cultivated 
lease lands also) the average net profit per acre for the three villages is 
shown below : — 

as. a. p. 

Paramadcvanahalli ... ... ... ... 15 7 2 

Yalpi-Kaggal . 14 10 1 

Chaganur . 14 4 ] 

Taking the average for the three villages, the average net profit per 
acre is Rs. 14-12-5 1/3; it may he fixed at Rs. 15. 

A family is found to contain five members on the average. The test of 
average consumption per month per head estimated to he Rs. 4; thence the 
annual expenditure for a family is (5 x 4 x 12). i.e., R.s. 240 for food and 
Rs. 60 for clothing and other baro necessaries of life. So the extent of land 
that is required for a family to he above want is 390/15 or 20 acres of dry¬ 
land. 
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Report of M.R.Ry. M. P. IT AR AY AW AN N\AYAR Avargal on the 
investigation of urban trade interests in Madura town. 

Section T. 


General. 

.. .. .. 9 square miles. 


.. 70,289 

68,605 

Total .. 1,38,894 


Volume of trade in the town with the values of exports and imports in 1928-29 :— 

Export). 


Name of article. Quantity, Value. 

Maunds. R8. 

Rail borne— 

Rioe . 19,641 1,67,128 

Grains and pulses . 48,081 4,32,279 

Cotton, raw . 24,930 3,49,020 

Cotton, manufactured. 370,303 3,22,62,647 

Fodder. 113,211 6,79,266 

Bran ware .. .. .. .. 4,00,000 

Total .. 3,42,80,340 

ns, 

Hoad borne— 

Groceries and sundries. 7,80,000 

Hardware and paints. 2,60,000 

Shop materials. 6,00,000 

Oils . 4,66,000 

Yarns . 3,00,000 

Piece-goods . 36,00,000 

Total .. 60,05,000 


Grand Total of Exports 4,02,86,340 


Import). 

Kail no me— 

Coal and coke .. 

Oil fuel 
Firewood, etc. 

Bice 

Grains and pulses 
Salt 
Sugar 
Timber .. 

Oil-seeds 

Cotton, manufactured 
Fruits and vegetables 
Gur, jaggery, etc. 

Iron and steel .. 

Kerosene and petrol 
Provisions 
Dyes 

Brassw ire 


416,261 4,89,770 

19,145 78,400 

791,910 6,97,968 

321,135 26,93,080 

288,718 25,98,462 

190,279 3,80,668 

142,844 13,12,379 

154,660 11,31,600 

330,094 23,10,658 

483,852 3,34,76,611 

63,066 2,71,912 

134,367 16,12,404 

122,963 7,37,718 

137,350 13,73,600 

218,664 74,66,920 

10,26,000 

.. 10 , 00,000 


Area of the town 

Population- 
Males .. 

Females 


Total .. 


6,86,46,840 
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Name of attiole. Quantity. Vain*. 

M*uhd«. as. 

Roadborne— 

Grains and pulses including paddy .. ,. .. .. 16,48,000 

Oil-seeds. 7,74,000 

Provisions . 3,60,600 


Total .. 26,82,600 


Grand Total of Imports .. 6,12,20,340 

Financing agencies .— 

The traders of the town are financed by— 

1, The Imperial Bank and other joint-stock banks, viz., Indian Bank, 
Ltd., Travancore National Bank, Ltd., and South India Bank, Ltd. 

2. Indigenous bankers : — 

2 Brahman firms : — 

(a) S. N. S. S. 

( b ) R. S. A. C. Kasi Ayyar Sankara Ayyar. 

Four Multani Bankers : — 

(а) Mohandas Dayaldas. 

(б) Bansiram Jessamal. 

(c) Fatichand Gokuldas. 

(d) Megraj Neventram. 

3. Money-lenders of all classes (chiefly Nattukottai Chettis, Manjaputhur 
Chettis, Nadars and Sourashtra money-lenders). 

Detailed accounts of these financing agencies will he found in sections II 
and III. 

The total sum lent in a year to traders by each of these financing 
agencies may be approximately estimated os follows: — 


Imperial Bank 


a.XHB. 

ES. 

... 30 

Indian Bank, Ltd. 

,,, ... 

... 12 

Travancore and South India Banks 

4 

Four Multani firms 

... ... 

... 44 

Two Brahman firms 


... 20 

Money-lenders 

. 

... 30 


Total 

... 140 


Section II. 
Joint Stock Banks. 


Imperial Bank of India .— 

The Imperial Bank receives five 

Class of deposit. 

1. Fixed deposit. 

2. Current deposit 

3. Savings bank. 

4. Short notioe deposit .. 

5. Deposits at call.. - .. 


kinds of deposits: — 

Rate of interest. 

.. 31 per cent to 5 per cent per annum. 
.. No in forest. 

.. 3 per cent on minimum monthly 
balances. 

.. 3 per cent (notice 1 to 2 months as 
may be arranged). 

.. No interest. 


The minimum for a current or a fixed deposit is Rs. 200 without ony 
maximum and that for the sayings bank acoount is Rs. 5 with a maximum 
of Rs. 10,000. There is no limit to the amount that inay be withdrawn 
from the savings bank account, but withdrawals can only be made once a 
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week. There arc more of fixed deposits than of other deposits in the bank. 
Current deposits are about two-thirds ol fixed deposits and savings bank 
deposits half of fixed deposits. 

Nature of the business .—Advances are given on the following securities: — 

(1) Demand pro-notes and hundis on joint signatures. 

(2) Produce of all kinds to the extent of 75 per cent, of tlio value. 

(3) Gold, up to 80 per cent of the market value. 

(4) Government paper and other authorized securities to the extent 
of 90 per cent of the value. 

No advances are mado against house property or lands. The period 
of the advances is generally three months except that for loans on gold 
which may os ton d up to six months and interest is payable on all loans 
except hundis every three months. All loans must be cleared in the sixth 
month. Interest on the hundis is taken in advance. 

Interest on demand pro-notes and hundis is bank rate plus 2 per cent 
with a minimum of 8 per cent. Loans on gold carry an interest of 1 per 
cent less than the. bank rate with a minimum of (3 per cent. Loans on 
Government paper and other authorized securities are charged for at 5 to 
8 per cent. Produce loans are charged 1 per cent less than demand loans 
The order of importance of loans on various securities is as follows:-- 

I. Ou authorized securities. 

If. Produce loans. 

III. Hundis and demand pro-notes. 

The following are the rates of commission generally charged by the 
bank both for demand drafts and telegraphic transfers within India: — 

i per cent up to Rs. 1.000. 

i per cent up to R.s. 10,000. 

1/16 per cent above Use 10.000. 

For drafts on Rangoon or Colombo 4 per cent up to R«. 1,000 and 3/16 
per cent above 11s. 1,000. 

The bank collects bills and cheques for customers at the abovo rates 
with a minimum of R,s. 2 for bills. Demand bills and hundis accompanied 
hv railway receipts and connected documents are received ill the bank and 
advances made against them to approved parties. The amounts of tlio 
drafts are collected from the drawees on presentation or on the due date 
through the bank’s agencies or branches. Partial deliveries are made 
against payments made by tin importers in respect of articles kept in tlio 
godowns of the bank. 

The minin um amount of advance made by the bank is Rs. 2.000 except 
in the case of gold and authorized securities. Against gold even as small 
a sum as R.s. 50 is advanced. Accommodation is given to the joint-stock 
hanks and co-operative central banks against, demand pro-notes executed 
in favour of the latter. 

The balance sheets of the Multani bankers at Bombay are communicated 
to all tho brandies of the Imperial Bank every Monday and these branches 
grant accommodation to the Multani hankers up to the limits fixed with 
reference to such balance sheets. 

No diffieu ty is felt by the bank for recovering tlio advances made. 
Cash credits ire allowed to approved constituents on terms similar to those 
tor loans. 


Indian Bank, Limited. 


Class of deposit. 
Fixed deposit (including 
short notice deposit) ... 
Current deposits 
Savings bank deposits ... 


Amount. 


16 . 00.409 
3.88,300 
4.44,500 


T—4.6 


Rate of interest. 

4 4 per cent for fixed deposit. 

21 per cent lor short notice deposit. 
2 per cent from January to June. 
i) per cent on daily balances of 
Rs, 5 and multiples of Rs. 5. 
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Fixed and current deposits are opened with an initial deposit of Rs. 100, 
while a savings hank account is opened with Its. 5. Current account is 
freely resorted to by traders while savings accounts are made use ol' by 
the public at large. Many of the traders open current accounts with the 
Militants also as they give interest even up to 6 per cent oil daily balances 
while the Indian Bank gives 2 per cent for the first half year and no interest 
at all for the second. 

Advances .—The hank grants advances on the security of Government 
paper, goods, deposits of constituents and other approved securities. All 
these advances arc repayable within six months. Advances arc also made 
oil pro-notes with sureties. In the case of goods an amount not exceeding 
75 per cent of their market value is advanced. The goods are carefully 
examined and valued and kept in the custody of the bank before advances 
are made. Goods are delivered on payment of the value thereof. Partial 
deliveries are also made, the quantity delivered, being equal in value to the 
amount deposited. 

Advances made last year on— 

Joint signatures—Rs. 7,49,700. 

Security of goods—Its. 4,63,200. 

Security of deposits (both savings and fixed)—Its. 2,85,300. 

Advances outstanding—Rs. 3,00,300. 

Rato, of interest on advances—2 per cent over the Imperial Bank rate 
(minimum 9 per cent) on pro-notes on personal security. 

1 per cent over the Imperial Bank rate (minimum 7| per cent) 
on loans on the collateral security of goods or deposits. 

Period of advance—Three to six months. 

The local branch of the bank collects hills and cheques for customers 
hut does not discount hundis. The head office of the hank at Madras dis¬ 
counts hundis and other negotiable instruments. Railway receipts and 
other instruments of ownership arc not used in raising money from the 
local branch. The Imperial Bank does most of the discounting of the 
hundis held by Multanis. As the Indian Bank charges higher rates, viz., 
4 annas per cent up to Rs. 1,000,. 3 annas up to Rs. 5,000 and 2 annas up 
to Rs. 10,000 and as it insists on knowing the worth of the drawers of 
the hundis, the Multani bankers prefer to discount their hundis with the 
Imperial Bank. The local branch of the Indian Bank has not experienced 
any difficulty in recovering advances made to its clients. Generally advances 
are made to importers only and not to exporters. Exporters may take 
advances from the bank on their executing a pro-note with a surety. 

The Imperial Bank charges a commission of 1/16 to £ per cent for buying 
drafts of the local branch of the Indian Bank on its head office at Madras. 
A commission of 1/16 per cent is charged by the Imperial Bank even for 
telegraphic transfers. The Indian Bank has a current account with the 
local branch of the Imperial Bank but it has not had any occasion to over¬ 
draw till now. The local branch of the Indian Bank or the Imperial Bank 
does not deal with Nattukottai Chettis while their head offices at Madras 
do it. 


Travancore National Bank, Limited. 

Deposits are of four kinds— 

Fixed—4 to 7} per cent per annum. 

Current—3 per cent (minimum deposit—Rs. 25). 

Savings—5} per cent (minimum - deposit—Rs. 5; maximum Rs. 5,000). 

Short notice—4 per cent repayable on 7 or 15 days’ notice—maxi¬ 
mum—Rs. 3,000 for seven days’ notice. 

Advances are made by the hank against pro-notes (generally joint signa¬ 
tures), Government paper, all sorts of goods and produce, gold jewels (60 
to 80 per cent of their market value). The rates of interest charged on 
all loans except gold loans range from 10£ to 15 per cent while that on 
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jewels ranges from 9 to 12 per cent. The usual period for which advances 
are made is three months; but under exceptional circumstances the, period 
may go up to six months or even a year. 

The bank makes payments against drafts of Nattukottai Chettis on 
Rangoon, Ceylon and Federated Malay States at a commission of 4 to 8 
annas per cent. Demand drafts are purchased from the constituents of 
the bank at a commission of 4 annas per cent; the rates may be varied 
according to the. solvency of the party and the amount involved, with a 
minimum of 6 annas for each draft. The bank issues drafts on its branches 
in other places at one anna or two annas per cent according to circumstances. 
The Multanis do not discount their hundis in this bank as they get better 
facilities from the Imperial Bank but they put in their deposits here as 
they get 3 per cent interest on their current account while they get no 
interest on current account in the Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank 
charges a commission of 4 annas per cent for collecting the bills of the bank 
and 2 annas per cent on the drafts of the bank on its head office or branches. 

The bank allows cash credit to its constituents without defining Dm 
period for which the account is to run, interest being charged at 104 to 
12 per cent. There is a proposal to reduce the rate of interest. The hank 
collects bills for its customers on payment of a commission of 2 to 4 annas 
per cent with a minimum of 2 annas for each bill. 

Current and fixed deposits in the bank are more popular with tho public 
and the amounts at credit under each of the accounts are more or less 
equal while savings bank account is only a fourth of current or fixed 
deposits. 

The hank maintains a current account with the Imperial Bank and the 
Indian Bank so as to facilitate the collection of cheques or bills on these 
banks either for itself or for its customers. There is no other - relationship 
between this bank and the other' banks in the town. 

Tho rates of interest allowed by this bank on deposits are high and 
so greater inflow of deposits is expected. The savings bank account is 
also likely to become more popular in course of time as the bank is situated 
near the public offices of the town and as the rate of interest allowed is 
S-f per cent on daily balances as against per cent allowed by other 
banks. 

The bank conducts a number of auction chits lasting for ten years, These 
chits appear to havo been conducted properly. There is a proposal to 
start a prize chit in tho local branch. Advances up to Rs. 50,000 on the 
security of goods and up to 3J lakhs of rupees on pro-notes were made 
last year. The branch was started here only a year ago and it is yet 
to build up its business. 

South India Bank, Limited. 

The bank has its head office at Tiimevelly. The branch at Madura does 
not take current or fixed deposits from the public as it has enough money 
for its business; but the head office receives current and fixed deposits. 

Advances are made on a small scale against produce, jewels, etc., on 
the joint signature system to traders and the public. Overdrafts are 
also allowed to constituents at 9 and 9i per cent. Generally the branch 
charges a higher rate on overdrafts than on ordinary loans or advances. 
Advances are made up to 75 per cent of the value of the produce or 
jewellery pledged. Interest on advances is collected every year. Overdrafts 
allowed by tho hank run for a period of four months from the date of 
opening of the account and are liable to be closed by the agent without 
notice to the party. 

The local branch does not discount hundis. Drafts are issued on the 
offices of the bank at Tutioorin and Tinnevelly on a commission of one 
anna per cent. Remittances to and from the head office are made by 
messenger and not through the Imperial Bank or other banks. The bank 
does not get any accommodation from nor does it keep accounts with any 
of the local joint-stock banks. The bank was opened here onlv recently 
and its business is small. 
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Section III. 

Indigenous Bankers. 

The chief indigenous bankers of the town are the two Brahman firms of 
S. N. S. S. and R. S. A. C. Kasi Ayyar Sankara Ayyar and four Multan'i 
firms of Mohandas Dayaldas, Bansiram Jessamal, Fatichand Gokuldas and 
Megraj Neventram. 

The firm of S. N. S. S. Inis its headquarters at Madura, that of 
It. S. A. 0. at Kallidaikurichi in Tinnevelly district and the four Multani 
firms in Shikarpur in Sind. 

S. N. S. S. has invested a capital of Its. 3 lakhs in its business and 
has borrowed a capital ol : Rs. 4 lakhs. Of the borrowed capital of 4 lakhs, 
deposits from the public account for three lakhs and borrowings from the 
Imperial Bank one lakh. The firm receives fixed and current deposits and 
pays an interest of from 4J to 6 per cent on current deposits and from 
6 to 7J per cent on fixed deposits. Vakils, retired officials, landholders and 
traders (in the slack season) are the depositors. This firm maintains current 
accounts for the traders in Madura district. It purchases and issues drafts 
on private bankers in important towns of the Presidency and on Multani 
private bankers in Bombay and.Calcutta and Nattukottai Chettis in Rangoon 
and Federated Malay States. For issuing drafts the firm charges a commis¬ 
sion of from 6 pies to one anna per cent. For purchasing drafts it charges 
a commission of from 1 to 4 annas per cent according to the amounts 
involved, trading conditions aiid the solvency of the drawer. For Burma 
it charges from 4 to 8 annas per cent and for Federated Malay States 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per cent. The drawees in Rangoon and Federated 
Malay States are mostly Chettis. 

For the current account of the traders called nadappu kanakku the firm 
charges from 9 to 12 per cent. This firm deals only with sight drafts or 
demand drafts which are usually termed dharsaua hundis. For amounts 
advanced to traders interest is not deducted in advance but collected only 
after the stipulated period of three, six or 12 months, 

B. S. A. C. Kasi Ayyar Sankara Ayyar .—-The business carried on by 
this firm is similar to that of 8. N. S. S. and the extent of its business 
may be estimated at five lakhs a year. 

Multani firms .-—These Anns receive current deposits from traders and 
other members of the public and allow interest oil credit balances of deposi¬ 
tors at 3 to 6 per cent. They raise money from the Imperial Bank by 
discounting hundis executed in their favour by parties and endorsed by 
.them in favour of the bank at rates of interest ranging from 5 to 7 per 
cent. They have also accommodation in the Imperial Bank to the extent 
ol Rs. 10,000 called unsecured current account which can be made use of 
for a day or two. The rate of interest charged on these current accounts 
by the bank is I per cent above the, hundi rate. The Multani firms are 
allowed to discount hundis with the bank from one to two lakhs of rupees. 
The head offices of these bankers get accommodation from the head offices 
of the Imperial Bank, Indian Bank, Central Bank of India or the Bank 
of Hindustan and other joint-stock banks but the local firms do not approach 
the local branches of the joint-stock banks for any accommodation. Even 
the unsecured current account of the Imperial Bank is resorted to only 
occasionally. The Imperial Bank charges interest on the unsecured current 
account every quarter and carries the interest over to principal at the 
end of every quarter; in the case of hundis the interest is calculated for 
the period for which the hundi is yet to run from the date of discounting. 
The interest on hundis (otherwise called discount) is deducted in advance. 
When these bankers want to get money from their head office at Bombay 
or Madras they draw demand drafts in favour of the Imperial Bank anil 
obtain money from the bank by paying a commission of one anna per cent 
for Madras demand drafts and 2 annas per cent for Bombay demand drafts. 
Demand drafts are generally taken for sums of Rs. 10,000 and over. For 
demand drafts of less than Rs. 10,000 the rates of commission charged 
by the bank are 2 annas for Madras and 4 annas for Bombay. For tele¬ 
graphic transfers the Imperial Bank charges a commission of 6 pies per 
cent for sums over Rs, 25,000, 1 anna per cent for sums between Rs. 10,000 
and Rs. 25,000 and 2 annas per cent for sums below Rs. 10,000. The dura¬ 
tion of a hundi is generally three months, but the Multanis state that 
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the Imperial Bank wants to have hundis of shorter duration, say 60 or 
75 days when the rates of interest of the bank are likely to rise. These 
firms do not receive fixed deposits from the public or the traders. Interest 
on current deposits is added to the principal at the end of every six months. 

Lending .—The following are the three methods of lending adopted by 
the Multani firms: — 

1. Cash credit or overdraft called current account. 

2. Hundis. 

3. Demand pro-notes. ~ 

Cash credit or overdraft .—This is lending on current accounts usually 
termed nadappu kauakku, The duration of the account is six months. 
Interest is charged at 9 to 12 pier cent. 

ILundi .—The rate of interest usually varies from S to 12 per cent but 
higher rates up to 15 per cent are charged for small sums. Interest is 
deducted in advance. The period of the lmndi is generally from 75 to 90 
days—sometimes it is 30 days and occasionally four months. 

Demand pro-notes .—Money is lent to parties on these pro-notes at rates 
of interest ranging from 9 to 12 per cent for periods of seven to 15 days. 
Interest on these pro-notes is collected at the time of repayment of the 
loan. 

Security }o> loans .—Advances are usually made on the personal credit 
of the borrowers on single signatures and sometimes on personal security 
on joint signatures. Advances are also made occasionally on gold jewels 
and on hypothecation of property. Advances are also made on yarns. 

Exchange .—These bankers remit money for traders through their agencies 
at vai'ious places. Drafts on Madras are, charged at from par to (5 pies 
per cent and or other places at 6 pics to 3. anna pier cent according to the 
distance of the place from Madura. Demand drafts on merchants of various 
places where these hankers have agencies arc taken from the local traders 
and money given to them at a commission which is dependent on the distance 
of the place from Madura and oil the solvency of the drawer, Drafts on 
places where they have no agencies are also taken at a commission of 
i to 1 anna over the rates charged by the Imperial Bank and money obtained 
on such drafts from the Imperial Bank. The Multani bankers take railway 
receipvts accompanied by demand drafts and invoices from traders and make 
payments to them against those instruments duly endorsed in their favour 
and collect the money from the drawees through their agencies. Remit¬ 
tances are undertaken by these bankers by telegraphic transfers at j to 1 anna 
per cent if the sum is over its. 10.000 and from 1 to 2 annas if less than 
Rs. 10,000. 

Nattukottai Chetti money-lenders .—There are about 20 money-lenders 
of this type in the town. They advance loans to betel-shop keepers, coffee 
hotelkeepers and small traders in groceries, glassware and stationery, flowers, 
fruits and other miscellaneous articles. They generally advance from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 1,000 to an individual. Sometimes loans to the extent of Rs. 5,000 
are also given to big traders. Sureties are taken as security for the loan. 
A borrower is given credit according to his financial position. It is rarely 
that those Chettis advance loans on the security of liouso property or jewels. 
The period for which advances are made is generally 100 or 200 days and 
sometimes six to ten months. Money is advanced on pro-note which is 
accompanied by a letter of agreement. The rate of interest charged is 
generally 18 per cent. It may lie sometimes 15 or 24 per cent according to 
the solvency of the borrower. The letter of agreement will specify the 
period and mode of repayment. Repayments are made by borrowers in 
daily or monthly instalments. When daily instalments are stipulated, the 
period is usually 100 days. Irregularity in payment of instalments entails 
the payment ol penal interest at one pie per rupee per diem for the days 
of default. The repayment should ho completed by the period stipulated 
failing which the penal clause would be enforced and future credit refused. 
The interest for the period of the loan is deducted in advance at the time 
of disbursement of the loan. No rebate of interest is allowed on the 
instalments of principal repaid. Mahimai at 4 annas per Rs. 100 and the 
usual stamp fees from 1 to 4 annas are also taken. The pass book supplied 
to each borrower is charged for at 2 annas each. 
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The money-lenders send out tlieir clerks to collect the instalments front 
the borrowers every evening. The clerks make the collections and make 
an entry in the pass book given to the borrower in token of having received 
the amount. When these Ohettis do not have sufficient funds for advancing 
money to the merchants, they take temporary advances from their neighbour¬ 
ing shops by means of hundis executed in favour of the latter on their 
Madras office. If money could not be got by the above method, vatti hundis 
or hundis bearing, interest are drawn against their Madras offices and 
money raised through the local bankers. These Chettis do not generally 
receive deposits here,; but their head offices receive deposits from a few 
individuals and allow interest on them according to current rates of interest 
known as nadappu vatti fixed for each month for each firm. They do not 
lend money on hundis like the Multanis; nor do they raise money from 
the banks or the indigenous bankers on the security of pro-notes executed- 
to them by parties. Their working capital is made up of their own capital 
and the accommodation they get now and then from their offices at Madras. 
W attukottai Chettis who lend money in Madura are small in number and 
thej' are closing down their business here partly because of the failure of 
some of their firms in Ceylon and other places and partly because their 
business is dull here. 


Suction IV. 

Nklhis. 

The Madura Hindu Permanent Fund , Limited. —Tho fund is registered 
with an authorized capital of Its. 30,00,000 divided into 25,000 shares of 
ItsT 84 each and 20,000 shares of Its. 45 each. 

The state of affiairs of the fund is as follows: — 

Paid-up share capital—Its. 12,07,933-13-10. 

Deposits—Fixed—Its. 11,173-6 -2. 

Reserve fund—Rs. 32,525-2-7. 

Loans advanced on the security of house property and jewels— 
Rs. 7,08,430. 

Loans on the security of members’ subscriptions—Rs. 3,80,640. 

Loans advanced on joint signatures—Rs. 1,900. 

Loans overdue—Its. 63,678. 

Of which 22 are covered by suits to the extent of Rs, 50,000 (approxi¬ 
mately). 

Deposits in other banks— 

Madura-Ramnad Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

Curront account—Rs. 10.000—2 per cent interest. 

Fixed deposits—Rs. 10,000—per cent interest. 

Indian Bank, Ltd.— 

Current account—Rs. 52,000—-2 per cent interest for first half-year. 

Fixed deposits—Rs. 70,000— 4\ per cent interest. 

Madura Urban Bank, Ltd.— 

Current account—Rs. 5,000—2 per cent interest. 

Of the reserve fund of Rs. 32,525-2-7, Rs. 18,210-8-8 is invested in the 
M. R. C. C. Bank, Ltd., and Rs. 11,932-5-3 in the Indian Bank, Ltd.; the 
balance has not yet been invested anywhere. The reserve fund is poor; 
for tho first 20 years there was no reserve fund at all. It was only after 
that period that one-eighth of the net profit was set apart as reserve fund. 

Nature of the business. —The fund collects monthly subscriptions from 
the members towards their shares at the rate of Re) 1 per share either 
for a period of 45 or 84 months os may be arranged by the subscriber with, 
the fund at the time of taking the share. The fund guarantees to pay 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 102-8-0 at the expiry of 45 and 84 months respectively. 
Although the rules provide for taking fixed deposits from members, such depo¬ 
sits are not taken as the fund is unable to invest even the share subscriptions 
profitably. In fact as large a sum as Rs. 1,47,000 is invested in the co¬ 
operative and joint-stoelc banks in Madura at rates ranging from 2 to 4J 
per cent while the fund allows 6£ per cent to its subscribers. The fund 
is able to pay at this rate because of its income from penal interest. 
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The fund grants loans to its subscribers in the following manner: — 

(a) Simple loan on the security of the amount subscribed to the extent 
of 88 per cent in the first year, 90 per cent in the second, 92 per cent 
in the third, 94 per cent in the fourth, 96 per cent in the fifth, 98 per cent 
in the sixth and 100 per cent in the seventh year. 

(b) Ordinary mortgage loans—on the security of landed property, 
jewels and Government paper—not more than 7.5 per cent of the estimated 
value in the case of jewels, 66J per cent in the case of local houses, 35 per 
cent in the case of mufaasal houses and 75 per cent of the nominal value of 
the Government promissory notes (the nominal value of the Government 
promissory-notes being 12i per cent less than its value). 

(c) Witli personal sureties. 

(d) Extraordinary loan. 

The following rates of interest are charged for loans: — 

(a) One pie per rupee per month on the amounts of loans simple and 
mortgage whether paid or reserved in the, fund at the request of the subs¬ 
cribers. 

(b) Two pies per rupee per month on the arrears of subscription due 
every month from non-benefited subscribers. 

(c) Four pies per rupee per month on the arrears of subscription and 
interest due every month from benefited subscribers, interest in the case 
of simple loans being only three pies. 

(d) 71 per cent on loans to non-subscribers on the security of landed 
or house property; the loans to be discharged within two years and interest 
payable every six months—maximum amount of the loan is Rs, 5,000. 

The maximum amount of loan admissible to any member is Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 6,000 under classes A and B respectively. The loan amounts will 
be adjusted from the subscriptions of the members at the end of 45 or 84 
months but payment of interest is to he made monthly. 

Except that the fund has current accounts with the Indian Bank and tho 
co-operative hanks it has no other connexion with those banks. In fact 
it does not require any accommodation from any bank. Tt collects cheques 
on local banks for its subscribers. It does not finance trade. It pays a 
dividend to its subscribers from the net profits of every year. The dividend 
declared last year was 13 pies per 100 units of capital. The total net profit 
for last year was Rs. 14,183-6-9 of which a sum of Rs, 1,772 was carried to 
the reserve fund; three-fourths of the balance was declared as dividend, the 
remaining one-fourth being given as remuneration to tile 16 directors. 


Section V. 

Co-ojjerative, Sanies, 

The Madura Urban Co-operative Bank.-— The state of affairs of the bank 
is as follows : — 

Paid-up share capital—Rs. 40,312. 

Deposits—Members— 

Fixed—Rs. 29,050—4 to 6 per cent. 

Current—Rs. 48,373—2 per cent. 

Savings—Rs. 53,096—-1 1 per cent. 

Recurring—Rs. 8,920—6i per cent. 

Chit fund—Rs. 3,680. 

Deposits—Non-members— 

Fixed—Rs, 12,153—4 to 6 per cent. 

Current—Rs. 12,150—li per cent. 

Savings—Rs. 10,575 —3f per cent. 

Recurring—Rs. 2,43d—per cent. 

Reserve fund—Rs. 27,,998 in M.R.C.C.B, 

Loans outstanding—Rs. 62,041. 

Covered by suits—Rs, 6,301, 
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Deposits in. other banks— 

M.R.C.C. Bank- 

Fixed deposits—Rs. 00,000—4 to 6 per cent. 

Current—Rs. 19,000—2 per cent. 

Madras Central Urban Bank— 

Current—Rs. 23,494—2 per cent. 

Net profit for 1928-29—Rs. 4,791-2-0. 

Dividend for 1927-28—9 per cent on paid up share capital. 

This bank has no account with any joint-stock bank or the Imperial 
Bank in the town. It has an overdraft accommodation with the Madura- 
Ranmad Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., hut it had no occasion to over¬ 
draw all these years. The amount of overdraft allowed is Rs. 3,000. 

Interest at 8J per cent per annum is charged on all loans. The duration 
of the loans is generally from six to 12 months; six months in the case of 
loans repayable in lump on the expiry of the period and 12 months in the 
ease of instalment loans. Loans are granted on the security of deposits of 
members and on personal security with two sureties. The business of the 
bank is confined to the lending of money to the general public who are 
members. The maximum lent to a single individual is Rs. 1,000 at Rs. 50 per 
share. The bank does not finance traders. 

Auction chits of the value of Rs. 150, 300, 500, 600, 1,000 , 2,000 and 
Rs. 3,000 are being conducted in the bank. Ten members subscribe, to the 
chit fund in the case of chits of 'Rs. 500, 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 and 12 in 
the case of those of Rs. 150, 300 and COO. In the former case subscriptions 
are payable every three months and in the latter case every two months. 
The duration of the chits is from 22 to 27 months. The chits are run on 
the auction system and the discount for each chit is fixed at from 3 to 9 
per cent as per rules of the bank. A sum of Rs. 4,113-10-8 is due under 
decrees under chit fund subscriptions of members. 

Madura-ltamnad Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd ,—This bank finances 
rural credit societies and does not lend money to the traders of the town. 
It has an overdraft accommodation from the Imperial Bank to the extent 
of Its. 1,60,000 at 6J per cent. 


Section VI. 

Chits, 

Tho following kinds of chits are run in the town: — 

1. Auction chit. 

2. Prize chit. 

3. .Kottu cliit. 

Auction chit .—Fifty members join together and subscribe to a chit of 
the nominal value of Rs. 1,000, 1,250 or 1,500 lasting for 50 months. Tho 
foreman subscribes to three or four chits. Generally the foreman, takes 
the second, fourth and sixth or the first, third and fifth chits for himself 
without any discount. The other chits are auctioned among the subscribers 
present and the lowest bidder wins the prize. The prize amount less commis¬ 
sion at 1 anna per rupee on the difference between the nominal value and 
the prize amount is given to the prize winner on the latter executing a 
registered mortgage deed or pre-note with two personal sureties for ensuring 
prompt payment of future calls. The subscription for each call should be 
paid on or before the 5th day after the auction date, failing which interest 
at 3 pies per rupee per month will lie levied on the subscription amount. 
Defaulters or others who wish to discontinue their subscriptions will be 
given their subscribed amount less deduction at 4 annas per rupee. No 
limit is fixed for the bid. The discount in each chit is shared by all the 
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subscribers of the chit. The following table shows the prize amount and 
discount allowed iu respect of each instalment of a chit of the nominal 
value of Rs. 1,250 with 50 subscribers at Rs. 25 each for 50 months: — 


Instal¬ 


Discount or 

Discount or 

ment 

Prize amount. 

commission 

commission 

number. 


amount. 

per obit. 


»S. A. 

BS. A. 

RS. A. r. 

1. 

750 0 

600 0 

10 0 0 

2. 

1,260 0 

. 


3. 

659 6 

680 10 

11 13 0 

4 

1,260 0 

, , 

, , 

6 . 

668 12 

681 4 

11 10 0 

6. 

1,260 0 

, # 

.. 

7. 

739 1 

610 16 

10 3 6 

8. 

748 7 

601 9 

10 0 6 

0. 

771 14 

478 2 

0 9 0 

10 . 

781 4 

468 12 

9 6 0 

11. 

826 0 

426 0 

8 8 0 

12 . 

831 4 

418 12 

8 6 0 

13. 

809 6 

440 10 

8 13 0 

14. 

860 16 

389 1 

7 12 6 

16. 

860 IS 

389 1 

7 12 6 

16. 

898 7 

361 9 

7 0 6 

17. 

876 0 

376 0 

7 8 0 

18. 

898 7 

361 9 

7 0 6 

19. 

83? 8 

412 g 

8 4 0 

20 . 

851 o 

398 7 

7 15 6 

21. 

842 3 

407 13 

8 2 6 

22. 

876 0 

875 0 

7 8 0 

28. 

893 12 

366 4 

7 2 0 

24. 

881 4 

868 12 

7 6 0 

26 . 

871 14 

378 2 

7 9 0 

26. 

887 8 

362 8 

7 4 0 

27. 

873 7 

376 9 

7 8 6 

28 . 

896 14 

363 2 

7 10 

29. 

907 13 

342 3 

6 13 « 

80. 

903 2 

346 14 

6 16 0 

81 . 

914 1 

335 16 

« 11 6 

32. 

923 7 

326 9 

6 8 6 

38. 

937 8 

312 8 

6 4 0 

34. 

942 3 

307 18 

6 2 6 

36. 

966 4 

293 12 

5 14 0 

36. 

946 14 

303 2 

6 10 

37. 

981 4 

268 12 

5 6 0 

38. 

976 9 

273 7 

5 7 6 

39. 

987 8 

262 8 

5 4 0 

40. 

981 4 

268 12 

6 6 0 

41. 

1,007 13 

242 8 

4 13 6 

42. 

1,016 10 

234 8 

4 11 0 

43. 

1,037 8 

212 8 

4 4 0 

44. 

1,043 12 

206 4 

4 2 0 

46. 

1,066 4 

193 12 

3 14 0 

46. 

1,087 8 

162 8 

3 4 0 

47. 

1,112 8 

187 8 

2 12 0 

48. 

1,143 12 

106 4 

2 2 0 

49. 

1,181 4 

68 12 

16 0 

60 . 

1,260 0 

.. 



Prize chit .—Oue hundred to 600 persons join together and subscribe at the 
rate of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per week or per month for 50 instalments. Lots are 
cast and tho prize winner is given Rs. 60 or Rs. 100 as the case may be. 
He need not subscribe for future calls. Fifty such prizes are given and in 
each case the prize winner ceases to pay further subscriptions. At the 
51st chit all the remaining members are each given Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 as 
may have been agreed to beforehand. 

There is another form of tho above chit in which instead of the sum 
of Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 an article worth Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 such as a bicycle, 
a gold jewel or saree is given away as the prize. On the 51st chit the 
remaining members are given either the article or the money as they may 
require. 


1—46 
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Kottu chit .—One hundred persons join together and subscribe at the rate 
of Rs. 2 or Rs. 5 per month for 50 months. Lots are drawn on the auction 
day in the presence of the subscribers and the subscriber whose name is 
accompanied by the prize slip is declared the, winner. The winner gets the 
nominal amount of the chit, viz., Rs, 100 or Rs. 250 as the case may be. 
The foreman reserves one or two chits to which lie contributes for himself 
without any casting of lots and takes the amounts in the first and third 
or the second and fourth calls. He also takes a commission of Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 5 per call from the prize amount to meet incidental charges and gives 
the balance of the amount to the winner on his executing a mortgage deed 
or pro-note with personal security for ensuring prompt payment of future 
calls. For default in payment interest is levied at 3 pies per rupee per 
month. Arrears due from defaulters who have taken the prize are recovered 
through court. Sometimes the foreman may take 6 to 12 per cent of the 
prize money on account of working expenses. 

Sometimes malpractices are found in chits, the foremen of which either 
make belated payments or misappropriate the subscription amount. 

Inter-relationship between the financing agencies .—Both the Indian Bank 
and the Travancore National Bank maintain a current account with the 
Imperial Bank so as to facilitate the collection of cheques or bills on the 
latter bank. The Imperial Bank charges the usual rates of commission for 
the drafts of the Indian Bank and the Travancore Bank on their head 
offices. A preferential treatment is however accorded to the Multani bankers 
as_Hie Imperial Bank gets more business through thorn. The Multani bankers 
raise money freely from the Imperial Bank by discounting hundis at 5 to 
7 per cent. The rates charged by the Multani hankers to their clients 
generally range from 9 to 12 per cent. The Multani bankers complain that 
the Imperial Bank finds ovr the names of I heir clients and encourages them 
to have direct dealings with it, hut this is really in the interests of the 
clients themselves as they can get money at a lower rate of interest from the 
Imperial Bank. The Indian Bank does not discount the hundis of the 
Multanis as the latter are unwilling to furnish information regarding the worth 
of the drawers. The Imperial Bank however discounts the hundis on the 
strength of the solvency of the Multani endorser. The Multani hankers put 
in their deposits in tile Travancore Bank as they get 3 per cent interest 
on their current account in that bank while they get no interest at all on 
that account in the Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank grants accommoda¬ 
tion to the Indian Bank and to the Multani hankers. 


Section YIT. 

Textile, dyeing and liandloom weaving—Dyeing of yarns. 

The number of dyers carrying on the industry on a factory basis is 
about 80 of whom 20 do business on a large scale. They produce about 1,500 
bales of yarn per month at 75 bales per head. Forty dyers produce about 
1,400 bales at 35 hales per head and 300 small dyers who carry on the busi¬ 
ness as a cottage industry produce about 600 bales at 2 per bead. The total 
production of the dyed yarn per month thus works out to 3.500 hales. A 
bale of yarn weighing 320 lb. costs Rs. 350. Counts of yarns ranging from 
20s to 60s are being dyed in the town. 

The yarns are got from the local mills, viz., the Madura Mills and Sri 
Minakshi Mills and the mills of Koilpatti, Tuticorin, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore 
and Bangalore. The Madura Mills usually sell tlieir yarn to big dealers 
and dyers for cash. The yarn has to be paid for before tho close of the 
month succeeding that in which it was purchased. This means that the 
average period allowed for payment will he about 45 days. Tf payments 
are made at the time, of purchase, the mills allow a commission of 2\ per 
cent and a rebate of 4 per cent for the days of credit allowed. The big 
dealers' and the dyers generally make payments to the mills in advance and 
they always keep some credit balance with the mills which allow an interest 
of 4 per cent on daily balances. In certain cases the, Minakshi Mills allow 
p week's credit to prominent, dyers or dealers in yarns. Only prominent 
dyers buy yarn from the mills direct ; the other dyers buy it from the 



dealers on credit. The dealers charge 9 per cent interest from tire date 
oi delivery of tiie yarn to the date ot payment oi value and allow tlie dyers 
credit for a month or two. There are seven big dealers who buy yarn from 
the Madura Mills and sell on credit to the dyers. 

The dyers buy dyes from seven big dye-dealers in Madura. Of these 
two dealers deal rn Herman dyes, one in British, two in American and two 
in Swiss dyes. The dyes used are Aniline vat, Alizarine and Naphthois. 
line German clyes account for 75 per cent of the local consumption. The 
dealers in dyes sell mostly on credit. There are no definite terms of payment 
and tiiere is no fixed period of credit allowed by these wholesalers as there 
is competition among them. Generally the period of credit ranges from 
one to three months. These wholesalers sell to retailers and to consumers 
direct. Interest is charged at 9 per cent from the date of delivery but it 
is not always possible to realize it owing to competition among the dye-stuff 
dealers. The chief dyers have their own capital and when they are in 
need of money they take loans, from the Imperial Bank, the Indian Bank 
or the indigenous bankers. Some dyers borrow direct from the bank while 
others borrow from the Multani bankers on hundis which are discounted 
by the bankers with the Imperial Bank. The period of credit allowed by 
tne banks is three to six months and that by the Multanis three months. 
The banks insist on joint signatures while the Multanis grant loans on 
single signature. Hence the dyers find it more convenient to take loans 
from the indigenous bankers though they charge a higher rate of interest 
than the banks. Money is also borrowed from money-lenders belonging to 
the, Sourashtra community who grant loans for varying periods and charge 
interest from 9 to 12 per cent. Generally the ordinary dyer will have some 
capital of his own. He gets credit from the dealers of dyes and yarns and 
by taking occasional loans or advances from the indigenous bankers he is 
enabled to maintain his credit with the yarn and dye-dealers. 

The Havero Trading Co. of Bombay are the sole importers of the dyes 
manufactured by the 1,G. Finn in Germany. Goods arc imported at 
Bombay, Madras and Tutieorin and cleared by the importers through their 
agencies and stocked in their godowns in the respective ports. Supplies aro 
sent to their representatives or agents here, Messrs. Chari & Kam and 
Dhadaji Dhakjee & Co., when they require them. The agents deposit with 
the importers a certain sum of money, say a lakh of rupees and get goods 
from them up to the amount of the deposit. The agents here sell to the 
dyers at the price the importers may fix from time to time and get their 
commission on the sales. The sale-proceeds are remitted to the importers 
at Bombay by means of drafts or cheques. The importers generally allow 
45 days, credit to the agents. The stock with the local agents will be 
replenished every now and then according to the requirements of the local 
markets up In a limit determined by their deposits. No dyestuff dealer 
can pledge his goods with the banks and raise money on their security as 
the goods do not belong to him but to the importer. The importers do not 
concern themselves with the difficulties experienced by their agents in realiz¬ 
ing the amounts of their credit sales. The local agents sell to retail dealers 
on credit and allow them some concession rates. The prices of the retailers 
and those of the wholesalers will not differ much owing to keeu competition 
among all the dealers. 

The dyed yarns are bundled and labelled with the trade mark of the 
various manufacturers and then made into bales of 32 or 40 bundles each 
according to the counts and then exported. Almost all dyers sell for credit 
and no brokers are employed in the marketing. The dyers sell direct to 
dealers and to weavers. Some dyers charge an interest of 9 per cent from 
date of delivery while, others give a month’s time and charge interest at 
9 per cent alter that period. The interest charged is generally collected 
from the dealers. The northern markets—Telugu districts—do not however 
fetch interest. The agents or clerks of the dyers go and collect the money 
due from the purchasers. The latter also remit money by insurance. Some¬ 
times the dealers send money by drafts on Imperial Bank. The credit 
facilities now obtaining for the industry aro mostly adequate and there is 
not much difficulty in raising credit for short periods. There is over¬ 
production and keen competition in the trade and the prices therefore go 
down. The margin of profit ranges from ’4 to 7 per cent. 
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Dyeiny of piece-goods .—Japan mulls, British mulls, Ivasas, Gadas, etc., 
are. being dyed for the manufacture of Sungadi sarees and lor sale as 
colour sarees. There are about 10 persons in the town who carry on this 
business of dyeing of piece-goods on a very large scale on a factory basis. 
About 1,500 sarees will be turned out by each of the above factories in a 
month. There are about 40 to 50 dyers who dye about 700 to 800 sarees 
each per month. Then there are small dyers who number about 400 dyeing 
about 300 to 400 sarees each per month. 

These piece-goods are brought by the dyers from the dealers either for 
cash or lor credit, Generally the big factory owners purchase these for 
casli from the local dealers or agents of the iirms in Bombay who import 
these goods either from Japan or England. The dealers allow credit to 
the dyers up to three months. Dye-stuffs are bought for cash generally. 
The dyers avoid taking credit from the dealers because the credit prices 
are higher than cash prices and the period of such credit extends only up 
to a month. After these piece-goods are soaked in water and then dried, 
they are dotted by women and eyed black or red as may be required. The 
dyeing is done by men. 


The dyers sell the finished goods to dealers or tlalals or brokers who add 
tlieir own profit and sell the cloths to consumers in the town or send them 
to outside places. The big dyers scud the sarees to various parts of the 
Presidency on credit and realize the value in three or four months’ time. 
These people have often to send their clerks or agents to collect the dues 
from the purchasers. About 3 to 5 per cent of the output would be sold for 
cash locally. There are small dyers who take these sarees in headloads to 
various weekly markets and sell them for cash. Some dyers take them 
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First method .—Tlie weaver purchases the yarn, lace, silk, etc., himself, 
prepares the warp, manufactures the cloth in his own looms and sells the 
finished articles to the dealer direct or to any broker. The broker purchases 
tho cloths outright from these weavers and then sells them at a higher price 
fixing a margin of profit according to the demand in the market. 

Second method .—The weaver does the weaving for wages getting the 
yarn and other materials from the consumer or the dealer as the case may 
he and gets the wages at a stipulated rate for each cloth after he returns 
the finished articles. 

Third method .—The weaver is given the yarn, lace, etc., and some money 
to meet the preliminary expenses and he manufactures the articles accord¬ 
ing, to the specifications and gives them to the dealer, who pays the price 
fixed for the cloths at the time of ordering after deducting tho cost of materials 
and the money already advanced. 

Fourth method .—This is similar to the third hut two or three persons 
join together to find the initial capital to finance- the business and maintain 
a number of weavers under them who are under an obligation to sell the 
cloths to these capitalists. 

Fifth method .—There are two factories in the town, the Madura Mani 
Weaving Factory and the Gopa Irani Weaving and Knitting Factory where 
they maintain a number of looms and employ a number of weavers, purchasing 
the yarn themselves, preparing the warp in their factories and paying the 
workmen wages on tho piece-work system at stipulated rates. These factories 
weave towels, shirting pieces, dhotis and fine angavastrams. 

Tho weavers generally get credit from the dealers in yarn, lace, etc., for 
a period of one to two months and repay the amounts after the articles 
manufactured are sold. The dealers in yarn, silk and lace get their credit 
from the Mults.nl hankers who lend them money at rates of interest ranging 
from 9 to 18 per cent according to the financial position and personal erodit 
of the dealer. 

The cloths manufactured by the weavers are consumed more in outside 
places than in the town. Cloths are sent by the dealers to mufassal places 
on credit in addition to cash sales effected—locally or outside. Such credits 
do not extend beyond one or two months. The individual weaver will get 
only his labour charges by selling his cloths direct to purchasers while the 
dealer will, get from four annas to Its. 1-4-0 per cloth according to the quality 
of the cloth and the demand for the article in the market. 


Section VIII. 

Trade. 

The principal articles exported from the town, are dyed yarns, dyed and. 
undyed piece-goods and groundnut. The methods of marketing dyed yarns 
and dyed and undyed piece-goods and the mode of financing the trade in 
those articles are dealt with in Section VII. 

Groundnut is taken to Madura by the ryots of the neighbouring villages 
and sold to wholesale purchasers. These dealers either purchase the articles 
on their own account or sell the articles for the ryot at a commission of one 
anna per hag. Sometimes the ryots ask the dealers to postpone the sales 
in expectation of higher prices. fn such cases they get from the dealers an 
advance not exceeding 80 per cent of the value of the commodity and take 
the balance after the sales are effected. Groundnut is sold to consumers 
and exporting firms such as Ralli Brothers and Volkart Brothers, through 
their agents here. The contractors to Ralli Brothers and Volkart Brothers 
who purchase groundnut from the suppliers at Madura make payments only 
after a week or ten days from the date of purchase as they are able to get 
money from the agents of the firms only hv that time. During this interval 
the traders sometimes find themselves unable to purchase the articles from 
the ryots for want of money. These contractors sometimes pay money in 
advance hut this depends on the demand from their agents and* the supply 
in the local market. The purchasers give a commission of one anna per 
hag in addition to the purchase price. Groundnut is also sold to retail 
dealers. 



Tins necessary finance for the trade is got from the Multani bankers and 
Nattukottai Ohettis, the. rates of interest cnarged being 12 per cent and 15 
per cent respectively. The period of the advances is three months. 

The principal articles imported are grains and seeds, groceries, dyes, 
yarns, piece-goods, hardware and building materials, glassware, stationery 
and other sundry articles. 

Grains and seeds .—There are about 25 wholesale traders who purchase 
grains and seeds locally from the ryots and also import them from Jiombay, 
Karachi, Madras, Mysore and other important places in India. Brokers are 
employed for the local purchase or sale of grains and they are paid a com¬ 
mission of 3 pies per nag. The ryots of surrounding vdlages have their 
grains sold by the wholesale dealers at a commission of 2 annas per bag of 
50 measures and the purchasers pay a commission of 2 pies per rupee to the 
dealer. Sales of articles on behalf of ryots for commission arc always made 
for cash. 

As regards imports from other places, the following table shows the period 
of credit allowed to the importer and the rate of commission paid by him 
to the commission agents in outside places for the purchase of grains: — 
Madras—1 month’s credit—1 per cent commission , 

Tuticorin—8 days and 15 days—1 per cent commission. 

Virudunagar—8 and 11 days—1 tier cent commission, 

Mysore, Godavari, Kistna and Guntur—Ready cash payment 1J per cent 
commission. 

The exporters from Mysore, Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, Karachi and 
Calcutta raise money on railway receipts and the consignees make payments 
to the Imperial Bank which collects the bills. The consignors in Virudunagar 
and Tuticorin draw hundis on the consignees. As regards Madras, pay¬ 
ments are made mostly by insurance and in some cases hundis are drawn 
on the consignees. 'The usual practice is for the consignors to draw bills on 
the consignees; but in some cases the consignees buy drafts and send them 
to the consignors. Seventy-five per cent of the sales will be on credit and 
25 per cent for cash. Ten days’ credit in usually allowed. Twelve per cent 
interest is charged after the credit period. The wholesalers sell to retail 
dealers who sell to consumers adding their own profit. 

The importers borrow money on current account from S.N.S.S. and the 
Multani bankers at 12 per cent for a period of three months. Sometimes 
money is lent for six months also. Money is also borrowed from the Imperial 
Bank or the Indian Bank on the security of goods imported. The joint- 
stock banks advance loans on the security of goods to the extent of 60 per 
cent on cotton seeds and 75 to 80 per cent on grains. Partial deliveries are 
also made on payment of a portion of the advance. 

Groceries .—There are ten commission agents who import groceries from 
all parts of India and sell them to wholesalers, retailers and consumers. They 
sell articles to the dealers on credit and also for cash. The usual period of 
credit for groceries is 20 days but it is liable to variation according to con¬ 
tract. Interest at 12 per cent is charged on payments made after the ex¬ 
piry of the credit period and rebate at the same rate is also allowed if pay¬ 
ments are made before the expiry of the period. The commission agent gets 
a commission of 1-J per cent from the consignors and will have to sell the 
articles for the best price procurable on behalf of the latter. ” The sale-pro¬ 
ceeds are remitted to the consignors periodically by means of insurance or 
draft. The articles are mostly sold locally and the money obtained personally 
from purchasers. Sometimes tliey are also sent to mufussal stations when 
they are paid for through post by insurance or by means of Nadappu hundis. 

The indigenous bankers finance these commission agents at rates of interest 
ranging from 9 to 12 per cent. The Imperial. Bank also lends them money 
on the security of goods. 

Byes and yams are dealt with in Section VII. 

Piece-goods .—The foreign piece-goods that are imported into Madura are 
mostly purchased from Madras through brokers who get the goods from 
importers such as Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Wilson & Co., Taylor & Co., 
Walker & Co., and Ewing & Co. All these importers except Ralli 
Brothers allow credit to these brokers up to 75 days and allow re¬ 
bate of interest at 9 per cent if payment is made before the expiry 
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of the credit period. The brokers send the goods here to the dealers 
and collect the amounts in about ten days or a fortnight. After that period 
interest at 9 per cent is levied and collected; in any case the amounts of the 
invoices are collected before the credit period of 75 days, The importing 
firms in Madras also import goods on behalf of dealers. In that case the 
manufacturers draw 90 davs’ hills on the dealers who pav the amounts to 
the bank authorised to collect the hill and take delivery of the goods. The 
Nattukottai Chetti piece-goods dealers in Madura who number about twenty 
get their goods through their agents at Madras who deal with the brokers 
of the importing firms. There are about 40 to 50 Sourashtra piece-goods 
dealers who get their goods through brokers who are given a commission of 
12 to 14 annas per hale both by the purchasing and the selling firm. 

The dealers here sell to retailers and also consumers in pieces, Retail 
dealers are allowed credit for a month and sometimes up to three months. 
Interest at 9 to 101 per cent is levied after the expirv of the month and for 
payments before the expirv of the credit period, rebate of interest at .9 to 
10} uer cent is allowed. The wholesaler sells at a commission rate to the 
retailer so that the latter is enabled to sell pieces at the same rate as the 
former. 

The Nattukottai Chetti dealers do not borrow money locally. Occasionally 
some of them get some accommodation from the Multan! hankers at 9 to 
12 per cent for a short period. The Souraslitras get their credit both from 
their brother merchants and the Multani hankers. The rate of interest they 
pay ranges from 9 to 12 per cent and sometimes it goes up to 13} per cent. 
The dealers prefer to borrow from the Multani bankers as tliev will have to 
pledge their goods if they wish to borrow from the joint-stock banks. 

There are about ten Bombay piece-goods dealers in the town who get 
their articles through their agents in Bombav. The agents in Bombay pur¬ 
chase the articles required by these dealers from importing firms or from 
the agents of the mills of Ahmedabad, Bombay, Bangalore. Karachi, etc., 
at Bombay and send them to the dealevs here. The importing firms in 
Bombay usually allow 70 davs’ credit and charge 9 per cent interest after 
that period. The Indian mills also allow credit ranging from 60 to 90 days 
and charge interest at 9 per cent after- the exnir.v of the credit period. The 
dealers here remit money to the agents at. Bombay by drafts through the 
Multani bankers in the town at a commission of 6 pies +o 2 annas per cent. 
They sell locally to consumers and also to retailers. The retailer is given 
a month’s credit after which interest at 9 per cent is charged. 

Country cloths from Salem are got on credit through commission agents 
or dal a Is at Salem who purchase the cloths from the weavers direct. The 
prices of the invoices sent by these commission agents include their own com¬ 
mission and on realization of the amounts from the nurehasera the weavers 
are paid their prices less the commission included hv the dalals. These dalals 
allow credit for three months to the local dealers. Interest at 9 per cent 
is charged on payments made after the oxoirv of the credit period. Money 
is remitted hv insurance or by means of drafts. A rebate of 9 per cent is 
allowed by the brokers for payments made before the expiry of the credit 
period. 

Hardware, tndldma material*, etc .—All kinds of hardware, tiles, cement, 
flooring-tiles and building materials are imported into the town, Iron and 
steel articles are got from the manufacturers in England and other foreign 
countries who send them to Tuticorin wherefrom the goods are cleared bv the 
National Bank. The manufacturers send hills of exchange payable 60 or 
90 days after sight. The shipping documents are delivered by the bank 
against payment made by the consignees. Usually the hardware merchants 
in the town clear the goods through their clearing agents, and the hank deli¬ 
vers the shipping documents on the responsibility of such agents who deliyer 
the goods which are kept in the custody of the bank to the parties on pay¬ 
ment made into the hank on or before the due date. Sales are made to tlic 
retailer and to the consumer without the intervention of any broker or com¬ 
mission agent. Approved customers are allowed to make payments after 
one to three months hut interest at 12 per cent is charged from date of deli¬ 
very. The rate of interest mav be reduced to 9 per cent in the case of well 
known constituents and even foregone in special cases. Money is remitted 
by the purchasers either by insurance or by hundis. Generally Chettis send 
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money by bn ml is which are cashed with the local bankers or Chettis’ firm: 
at par or at a small commission if they are Madras hundis; the commissioi 
paid is recovered from the purchaser. 

Most of the hardware merchants have their own capital and many o: 
them do not have accommodation from the Imperial Bank. Some have : 
current account in that bank with a view to make remittances through th< 
bank to the National Bank of India, Ltd., at Tuticorin. Some dealers go tc 
Tuticorin, make payments direct to the National Bank and take delivery 
of the goods. Those dealers who stand in need of funds borrow from Multan: 
bankers on hundi or demand pro-notes at 9 to 12 per cent. 

Paddy .—There are about 50 traders dealing in paddy in the town. They 
sell for commission paddy brought to their inundis by the ryots of the sur¬ 
rounding villages during the. months of October to March. They get a com¬ 
mission of one anna per bag both from the seller and the purchaser. They 
also charge from 2} to 3 annas ner cart of 12 or 15 bags on account of inci¬ 
dental charges called Mahimai which is collected from the seller. The traders 
sometimes go to the villages and purchase paddy on their own account when 
there is demand in the market. In that case they nay ready cash for the 
paddy bought, add their own profit and sell. Tn special cases the ryots allow 
some time which does not in any case exceed seven days. The sales made 
.by the dealers to the consumers or to dealers in paddy from other places, 
such as Virudhunagar and Tirumangalam are always for cash generally; in 
some cases the purchasers make payments in five or six days. No credit is 
allowed to purchasers. 

The traders get accommodation from their brother traders for ten or fifteen 
days at 9 ner cent. A few traders borrow money from the Imperial Bank on 
tbe security of paddy. Paddy traders do not generally borrow from the 
Multanis or the other indigenous bankers. 

Tira&sware .—There are three wholesale dealers and about 27 retail dealers 
in the town carrying oil trade in hrassware. The manufactured articles are 
cot from Delhi. Bombay, Sholapur, Poona, Moradabad, Benares, Bangalore, 
Tiruppur, Knlahasti. Tinnevelly. Pnlghnt. Nacarkoil, Srivilliputtuv. Kumha- 
konam and Dindigul, Consignors in Delhi, Bombay, Poona, Sholapur and 
Moradabad obtain money on railway receipts and send the drafts and railway 
receipts through the Imperial Bank. The consignees clear the goods after 
making payment to the hank on presentation of the drafts. Manufacturers 
of other places send the articles on credit charging interest ah 12 per cent 
from the date of despatch. Payments to them are made in the course of one 
to three months by means of drafts through 8. N. S. S. or R. S. A, C. firms 
at 6 pies to 1> annas per cent commission. Sales are made to retail dealers 
of Madura and Ramnad districts and Ceylon and also to consumers direct. 
Sales to consumers are for cash, while those to retailers are for credit. The 
retailers are charged 12 per cent interest from the date of delivery of the 
goods and they are given time for payment un to three months. Remittances 
from Ohettinad are made by means of vatti hundis which are cashed with 
S. N. S. S. and from Ceylon through drafts on the indigenous hankers here. 
Purchasers of other places remit money by insurance. Accounts are settled 
every year. 

Brass sheets are obtained from importing firms at Madras such as Gordon 
Woodroffe <fc Co., Bombay Company, Binnv Company and Shaw Wal¬ 
lace & Co., through the head offices of tlio local wholesale dealers. The 
importing firms charge 12 per cent interest from the date of delivery 
and receive payments in the course of one to three months. Remittances 
to Madras are made by means of drafts through the indigenous hankers. 

The brass sheets are used in tho manufacture of hrassware in the local 
factories. The workmen in the factories are given permanent advances of 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. The Local dealers borrow money from the South India 
Bank and the indigenous bankers. The estimated value of the total imports 
of hrassware is Rs. 10 lakhs per annum and of exports Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Stationery, Glassware and miscellaneous articles .—There are a number of 
shopkeepers dealing in cutlery, crockery, hosiery, glassware, stationery and 
other miscellaneous articles. These articles are got from Madras and also 
from manufacturers in foreign countries through their agents in Madras. 
The foreign merchants send drafts against payment or acceptance according 
fis the consignee is a new or old customer, The amounts of these drafts are 
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remitted through the National Bank, Tuticorin, and sometimes through the 
Imperial Bank. The usual period of the drafts is flO to 90 days in the case 
of D/A and from 30 to 80 days in the case of D/P drafts. 

Money is borrowed whenever necessary from the indigenous bankers in the 
town at 12 per cent interest. Sometimes money is also borrowed from the 
Indian Bank at 9 per cent. The indigenous bankers lend money on current 
account, i.e., overdrafts and the merchant is facilitated in making repay¬ 
ments every day or whenever he gets money and the duration of suoh an 
account is not fixed. Usually the suppliers at Madras draw bills on the con¬ 
signees. Sometimes remittances are made to the consignors through the 
indigenous bankers, by means of drafts at a commission of one anna per cent. 

Articles are sold to commission agents in Madura and mufassal stations 
who in their turn sell them to dealers in those places. Sales are also made 
to consumers direct. Commission agents got a commission of 1J per cent 
from the purchasers. Credit is allowed to mufassal dealers up to two months. 
The small shopkeepers sometimes raise money from Nattnkottai Chettis and 
Marwaris on kandu vatti system. 

Distribution. —There are seven or eight biz commission agents in the 
town who purchase locally all the commodities that may be required by their 
customers in the mufassal (mostly Chettinad) from wholesalers and direct 
importers aud send them to retail dealers at a commission of 1 per cent. 
They consign the articles to the mufassal dealers who make immediate pay¬ 
ments and pay an interest of 9 per cent for belated payments. Payments 
are made in cash or by vatti hundis which are cashed with the firm of 
S.N.S.S. The importers and wholesalers in the town allow these commission 
agents a week's credit lor grains and flour, a month's credit for groceries 
and 15 days' credit for oils, etc. Interest at 12 per cent is charged from 
flic oxpirv of tho credit period and rebate allowed ror payments made before 
the credit period, 


Sp.cnox IX. 

liar bind facilities for trade. 

Financin') of trade .—Some exporters raise money from the Imperial Bank 
and the Multani bankers on demand drafts accompanied by railway receipts 
and invoices. The exporters of dyed yarns, dyea piece-goods and country 
cloths get credit from the dealers in yarns, dyes and piece-goods; they also 
borrow money when needed from the Multani bankers and the Sourashtra 
money-lenders at 9 to 12 per cent. As regards groundnut, the contractors 
of exporting firms pay money to the dealers in a week or ten days. Tf money 
is needed for purchasing groundnut from the ryots, loans arc taken from the 
Multani hankers and Nattnkottai Chettis at 12 per cent and 16 per cent 
respectively. As regards imports, importers of grains and seeds borrow 
from Multani bankers and S.N.S.S. on single signature at 12 per cent 
and from the Imperial Bank and the Indian Bank on the security of goods 
at 7 to 9 per cent. The rato of interest charged by the Indian Bank will 
he 1 per cent higher than that of the Imperial Bank. Grocery merchants 
get credit from the indigenous bankers at 9 to 12 per cent and from the Impe¬ 
rial Bank on the soeurity of goods. The piece-goods merchants borrow money 
front the Multani hankers and Sourashtra money-lenders at 9 to 12 per cent. 
Hardware merchants raise loans from the Multani bunkers on hundis or pro¬ 
notes at 9 to 12 per cent. Shopkeepers who deal in glassware, stationery, 
etc.| borrow money from the indigenous bankers at 12 per cent and from the 
Indian Bank at 9 per cent. Small traders take loans from Nattukottni 
Chettis and Marwaris on kandu vatti system. The Imperial Bank lends 
money on the security of all kinds of goods. The Indian Bank also does 
so though on a smaller scale. The articles are stored in the godowns of 
the hanks and deliveries made on payment. Partial deliveries are also made 
against partial 'payments. Godown rent, supervision charges and insurance 
premium arc collected from the borrowers. Whenever money is needed bv 
the traders it is obtained easily from the indigenous bankers who grant loans 
on single signature at 9 to 15 per cent, the most common rate being 12 per 
cent. The period of advance is usually three months. Though the joint- 
stock hanks advance money at a lower rate of interest and for a longor period 

1—47 
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the traders prefer to borrow from the indigenous bankers as they give loans 
on the personal credit of the borrower whereas the joint-stock banks demand 
sureties. The traders find it difficult to secure proper sureties and hence 
they are not able to get much help from the banks. The indigenous bankers 
allow overdrafts to traders up to a certain limit according to their worth, 
business capacity and honesty and levy interest on daily balances. They 
give loans on hundis for 90 days and on pro-notes for shorter periods also. 
They finance all kinds of trade. Dealers in dye-stuffs, yarns (grey and dyed), 
cloths, grains, oils, etc., are all financed by them; they do not finance the 
weavers or the small dyers. 

The joint-stock banks do not find any difficulty in recovering the advances 
made as the loans are all well-secured; the indigenous bankers also recover 
the advances mostly without resort to court. There will only he three to 
five cases taken to court in a year by each firm. No malpractices are found 
in the transactions of the indigenous bankers. 

Negotiable instruments .—In tiie trade of the town one-third of the pay¬ 
ments will be by cash payment, either through post by insurance, money 
order or V.P.P. or by personal payment, and two-thirds by means of nego¬ 
tiable instruments, viz., dbarsana hundis, thavani hundis and vatti hundis. 
Dharsana hundis are demand drafts payable at sight; thavanai hundis are 
bills payable days after sight or date and vatti hundis are hundis carry¬ 

ing interest till date of payment. Vatti hundi is peculiar to Nattukottai 
Chettis; it is not a negotiable instrument. The Imperial Bank does not pay 
against these instruments; nor do the Multani bankers honour them. How¬ 
ever the Imperial Bank collects them as scripts for collection and makes pay¬ 
ments after the hundis are collected from the drawees. S.N.S S. honours 
these instruments and makes payments in advance depending on the solvency 
of the last endorser and the drawer and sends these bills for collection through 
its agents at Madras. There will be a stipulation in the vatti hundis that 
interest will not be paid after a certain date. Sample wording of the hundis 
is given in the appendix to this report. 

Hundis executed in favour of the indigenous bankers are either discounted 
locally with the Imperial Bank or sent to Madras or Bombay. They are 
not held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents. The part 
played by negotiable instruments in the trade of the town is descrihed in 
Section VTIT. No difficulties are experienced in connexion with them. The 
indigenous hankers state that there will be a more extended use of negotiable 
instruments if the stamp duty on them is abolished ns in the case of cheques. 


APPENDIX. 

Sample WonniNd of the Hundis. 
1. Demand Draft. 


No*. .10 

Ha. 


At sight please pay to. or order the sum of rupees 

.only for value received on account. 

.and dehit to my account. 


To 


(Signature) 


Drawer. 


(Drawee), 
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2. thavanai hundi fur yowls sent. 


fts 


Due.19 

Place. 

Date.19 


At .days after sight please pay to, 

.or ordor the sum of rupees... 

received against R/ll. 


only for value 


To 


(Signature) 


Drawer. 


(Drawee). 


:i. Tkananui hundi fur hum. 


Due.19 

Place. 

Date.19 


At.days alter date wo jointly and severally promise to pay. 

.or order at the Imperial Bank of India, Madura, 

the sum of rupees.only for value received in cash. 

(Signature) . 


4. Vutti hundi. 


No 


Date.19 . 

Ou demand please pay to.or order with interest 

from date, the sum of rupees. only for value 

received and debit to my account. 


(Signature) 


Drawer. 


To 


> 


No interest after, 


(Drawee). 

19 

































REPORT OF URBAN TRADE INTEREST OF COCANADA TOWN. 


By M.R.Ky. K. SATYANARAYANA NAYUDU Garu, 
B.A., B.L., Investigator, 


Chapter I. 

Area and population — Volume oj trade—Exports and imports. 

Area is about 7-1- square miles. 

Population in 1911 is 54,110. 

Population in 1921 is 53,348. 

The chief articles of export are (the places to which they are generally 
exported are given in the parentheses). 

1. Rice and paddy (Ceylon, West Coast and South India). 

2. Groundnut (Continent and France). 

3. Castor seeds (America). 

4. Palmyra fibre (Japan, Belgium, United Kingdom, Continent, United 
States of America and Australia). 

5. Oils (castor and groundnut) (Burma, Ceylon, major portion of United 
Kingdom). 

6. Hemp (Italy, Greece, Belgium, United Kingdom and Continent). 

7. Jute ( Do. do. ). 

8. Coii' yarn (Continent, Germany, Belgium and United Kingdoln). 

9. Tobacco (Holland, England and Burmah). 

10. Cotton (Continent and Bombay). 

11. Oil-cakes (castor and groundnulp (Ceylon, United Kingdom and 
(Vmtinent). 

12. Nux vomica (United States of America. Continent and United 
Kingdom). 

13. Gingelly (Burma and Ceylon). 

14. Dried prawns (Burma). 

15. Coconuts (Burma and Northern India). 

16. Myraholams (United Kingdom nnd Continent). 

17. Bice meal (United Kingdom). 

IS. Cashewnut kernels (United States of America and Continent). 

19. Grains (Ceylon. West Coast and South Indian Polls). 

20. Jaggery (Western India and Guzurat). 

21. Eggs (Burma). 

22. Ghee (Burma and Ceylon). 

23. Chillies (South Indian Ports and Calcutta). 

24. Mustard and fenugreek (South Indian Ports). 

25. Coriander (Ceylon). 

26. Cuscus root (Continent and United States of America). 

27. Buffalo and hull horns and tips (United Kingdom and Continent). 

28. Turmeric (United Kingdom, Continent and United States of 
America). 

29. Hide fleshings (United States of America, United Kingdom and 
Continent). 

30. Bono meal (Continent). 

Si.. Gunnies (neighbouring districts). 

32, Cigars (United Kingdom and Burma), 

The chief articles of import are (the places from which they are generally 
imported are given in the parentheses): — 

1. Dal (Kharagpur, Karachi and Central Provinces). 

2. Cement (United Kingdom, Continent, Madras and Shahabad). 

3. Paper (United Kingdom and Calcutta). 

4. Hardware and rice mill accessories (Continent and Sakshi, Kalimat). 

5. Aluminium (Continent). 

6. Kerosene oil and petrol (Burma, America and also from Madras). 

7. Gunnies (Calcutta, Cbittivalasa and Ellore). 
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8. Timber (Burma). 

9, General merchandise, e.g., soaps, etc. (United Kingdom and Madras). 

10. Castor seeds (Kambhammet, Gnntakkal, Tullapudi, etc.). 

11. Groundnut (Guntur, Kurnool, Ganjani and Vizagapatam districts). 

12. Grains (Kambhammet, Guntakal, Jaggayyapeta, Central Provinces 
and Rangoon). 

13. Rice (Burma). 

14. Oil-cakes (Bezwada. Guntur, Ellore and Vizagapatam districts). 

15. Furniture (Madras). 

16. Piece-goods (Bombay and United Kingdom). 

17. Sugar (Java). 

18. Cigarettes (Guntur and United Kingdom). 

19. Motor car and other accessories (Madras and United States of 
America). 

20. Vegetable ghee (Holland and Continent). 

21. Coconut-oil (Cochin and Colombo). 

22. Groundnut-oil (South Arcot, Salem and Vizagapatam districts). 

23. Cashewnut (Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts, Malabar and South 
Africa). 

24. Myrabolams (Upper Godavari, Central Provinces and Vizagapatam 
districts). 

25. Chillies (Kambhammet and Rangoon). 

26. Cotton yarn (Bombay, Gokak, Sholapur, Madras and Hugh). 

27. Soda astl, etc. (United Kingdom). 

28. Matches (Bombay, Rangoon and Calcutta). 

29. Tobacco (Ellore and Guntur). 

30. Gingelly (Vizagapatam district and Kambhammet). 

31. Wheat and wheat flour (Karachi and Calcutta), 

32. Peas (Karachi and Calcutta). 

Of the articles of export mentioned supra, rice, palmyra fibre, oils, coir, 
tobacco, cotton, oil-cakes, nns vomica, gingelly, dried prawns, coconuts, 
rice-meal, grams, jaggery, eggs, ghee, chillies, mustard, coriander, and 
cigars arc articles of local produce; they are mostly from Cocanada and from 
villages and towns of this district; but some quantities of these articles are 
also imported by rail from neighbouring districts and exported by sea and 
coastwise. 

Groundnut, castor seeds, oils, hemp and jute, tobacco, oil-cakes, myra¬ 
bolams, buffalo and bull horns are imported by rail from neighbouring 
districts and are exported by sea and coastwise. 

Kerosene oil, gunnies, general merchandise, vegetable ghee and matches 
arc imported by sea and exported by rail to other parts of the Presidency. 

Cashewnut is imported and sent to Mori for extracting kernels; the 
kernels are brought down to Cocanada and shipped to foreign countries. 

The quantities of articles exported and imported during the year 1928 
by sea, coastwise and rail and their values are given in separate statements 
(see Annexures A and B). 

lit is seen from the Annexures A and B that the values of exports by 
steamer to foreign countries and coastwise and by rail are Rs. 2,79,53,782; 
Rs. 93,86,742; and Rs. 89,85,684 respectively and that the values of imports 
by steamer from foreign countries and coastwise and by rail are Rs. 24,52,264; 
Rs. 63,88,070 and Rs. 4,39,19,769 respectively. Hence the exports are chiefly 
by steamer and the imports are chiefly by rail. The total trade of the town 
is therefore shown below : — 


— 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Rail. 

Total. 

• 

Exports 

Imports 

Total ., 

R8, 

2,79,63,782 

24,52,264 

rs, 

93,86,742 

63,88,070 

RS. 

89,85,864 

4,39,19,769 

RS. 

4,63,26,208 

6,27,60,103 


1,57,74,812 

6,29,06,633 

9,90,86,311 
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The names of exporters, importers and dealers together with the chief 
articles of their dealings are given below: — 

Exporters — 

1. Messrs. Ripley & Co. (castor oil, rice meal, palmyra fibre, myra- 
balams, jute and hemp). 

2. Messrs. Volkart Bros, (castor oil, rice meal, palmyra fibre, myra- 
bolams, jute and cotton). 

3. Messrs. Wilson & Co. (castor oil, rice meal, palmyra fibre and horns). 

4. Messrs. Ralli Bros, (castor seeds, groundnut seeds and cotton). 

5. Messrs. Louis Drefus & Co. (oil seeds). 

6. Messrs. Strauss & Co. (oil seeds). 

7. Messrs. Innes & Co. (rice, groundnut and castor seeds). 

8. Messrs. J. H. Vavasseur & Co. (palmyra fibre). 

9. Messrs. Bast’India Produce Co. (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

10. Messrs. Bangaru Cbekka & Co. (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

11. Messrs. Boggavarapu Bros, (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

12. Messrs. V. L. Boggavarapu <fe Co. (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

13. Messrs. Bondada Pullayya & Baehu Venkataratnaw (rice, oils, grams 
and oil-cakes). 

14. Messrs. Gudiiuetla llamachandramurti (rice and pulses). 

15. Messrs. G. Ch. Sarabhayya & Jagannadharao & Cp. (rice and pulses). 

16. Messrs. Appana Venkatraju (rice and pulses). 

17. Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (same as No. 1). 

18. Messrs. Baehu China Venkatrayudu (rice and pulses). 

19. Messrs. Bangaru Satyanarayana (rice and pulses). 

20. Messrs. General Produce Trading Company (rice and pulses). 

21. Messrs. C. Raju (palmyra fibre, bones, boneineal, hide fleshings). 

22. Messrs. John Hussain (rice, grams and oils). 

23. Messrs. Ibrahim Sulaiman Salajee (rice, grams and oils). 

24. Messrs. Ahmad Moosa Sait (rice, grams and oils). 

25. Messrs. B. L. Narayana Rao (palmyra fibre, ln.yrabolams ami forest 
produce). 

26. Messrs. Hajee Sulaiman Khashn (rice, grams and oils). 

27. Messrs. Addepalli Harischandrudu (rice and tobacco). 

28. Messrs, M, A. Razack (gingelly and oils). 

29. Messrs. M. llamanna (eggs and oils). 

30. Messrs. Majee Jamal Nur Muhammad (rice, grams and oils). 

31. Messrs. Okittnri Ivamaraju (horn tips and buffalo horns). 

32. Messrs. Budauipeta Subbayva (ghee, tobacco and castor oil). 

33. Messrs. K, P. V. Shaik Muhammad Rowther (rice and grams). 

34. Messrs. Hussain Khasim Dada (rice and grams). 

35. Messrs. Hajee Habib Peer Muhammad (rice and grains). 

36. Messrs. Adam Hajee Peer Muhammad (rice and grams). 

Importers — 

1. Messrs. A. P. Raju & V. 8. Narayana (cement, paper, paints and 
sundries). 

2. Messrs. Sripada Narasimham Bros, (cement, paper, paints and 
sundries), 

3. Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (hardware, piece-goods and yarn). 

4. Messrs. Wilson & Co. (timber, paper and sundries), 

5. Messrs. Chitturi Rangayya (paper, yarn and alum). 

6. Messrs. John Hussain (dal. gunnies and piece-goods). 

7. Messrs. Ibrahim Sulaiman Salajee (dal, gunnies and piece-goods). 

8. Messrs. Hajee Sulaiman Khasim (dal, gunnies and piece-goods). 

9. Messrs. Ahmad Moosa Sait (dal, gunnies and piece-goods). 

10. Messrs. Bangaru Satyanarayana (dal). 

11. Messrs. M. A. Razack (tamarind, matches and piece-goods). 

12. Messrs. Palepu Venkataramana & Jayavarapu Veeresalingam 
(groundnut oil and castor oil). 

13. Messrs. Nalam Ramalingayya (timber, grains and cement). 

14. Messrs. Hajee Jamal Nur Muhammad (dal, gunnies, piece-goods, 

etc.) 

15. Messrs. Mandavilli Satyalingam (iron and hai'dware). 

16. Messrs. Mandavilli Ramanna (iron and hardware). 

17. Messrs. Chitturi Venkatraju, son of Achiraju (piece-goods and yarn). 

18. Messrs. B. L. Narayanarao (hardware, paper, chemicals and 
stationery). 
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Dealers — 

1. Messrs. Varanasi Satyanarayana & Appana Venkatraju (rice). 

2. Messrs. Chekka Veerrajn (rice and grams). 

3. Messrs. Chuudru Panakalu (rice). 

4. Messrs. Badam ICrishnamurti (rice). 

5. Messrs. Mandavilli Mangaraju (paddy and grams). 

6. Messrs. Dasari Venkatraju (paddy and grains). 

7. Messrs, Chodey Appa Bao (rice). 

8. Messrs. Gudimetla Ramachandramurti (rice), 

9. Messrs. Bachu China Venkatrayudu (rice). 

10. Messrs. Vadakkattu Adinarayana (paddy' and grams). 

11. Messrs. Chekka Srreraimilu and Korukonda Gangaraju (chillies, 
coriander, grams and turmeric). 

12. Messrs. Kadiincherla Raja (chillies, coriander, grams and turmeric). 

13. Messrs. Tntavarti Sathiraju (jaggery and grams). 

14. Messrs. Chitturi Appalaraju (jaggery, grams and tamarind). 

15. Messrs. Tmmidi Ohinnayya (jaggei-y, grains and tamarind). 

1(5. Messrs. Mutlia Veerahhadram (jaggery, grams and tamarind). 

17. Messrs. R,eddi Venkayya (rice)'. 

18. Messrs. Kosuri Rarnaswami (rice and oils). 

Exporters. —Of the exporters mentioned above, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
and 17, i.e,, nine, are European firms, Nos. 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 30, 33, 34, 
35 and 36, i.e , ten, are Muhammadan firms and the remaining seventeen 
firms are local Hindu ones. The Muhammadans do not belong to this town 
but belong to other parts of India. Of the seventeen local Hindu firms, 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. 19 and 31, i.e., ten, are Vaisyas, Nos. 25 
and 32, i.e,, two, are Brahmans. Nos. 21, 27 and 29, i.e., three, are Sudras 
and Nos. 9 and 20, i.e., two, arc jointly owned by Brahmans and by Vaisyas. 

The European firms generally export castor oil, rice meal, palmyra fihre, 
myraholmns, jute, hemp, cotton, horns, castor seeds and groundnut seeds; 
they generally do foreign trade only and not by rail and coastwise. The 
Muhammadan firms generally export rice, grains and oils; they do generally 
coastwise trade and rail-home trade. The Hindu firms generally export 
palmyra fibre, buffalo horns, rice, oils, grams, oil-calces, bone, honemeal, 
hide fleshings, myrabolams. forest produce, ghee, eggs and tobacco. Of the 
Hindu firms, Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29 and 32 generally do busi¬ 
ness only coastwise and rail-borne to Burmah, Ceylon and South India; the 
other Hindu firms do foreign business also. 

Importers. —Of the importers, Nos, 3 and 4, i.e., two, are the only Euro¬ 
pean firms, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 14, i.e.. six, are Muhammadan firms, and 
the remaining ten are local Hindu firms. Of the ten Hindu firms, Nos. 1, 
5, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16 and 17, i.e,, eight, arc Vaisyas and the remaining two, 
i.e., Nos. 2 and 18, are Brahmans. 

The European firms generally import hardware, piece-goods, yarn, timber, 
paper and sundries ; No. 3 imports from foreign countries and No. 4 -from 
foreign, coastwise and by rail also. The Muhammadan firms generally import 
dal. gunnies and piece-goods by rail and coastwise from other parts of India. 
The Hindu firms generally import cement, paper, paints, sundries, yarn, 
dal, oils', timber, hardware and chemicals. Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 18 import from 
foreign countries and coastwise. Other Hindu firms import by coastwise 
and by rail. 

It is seen that the two importing European firms and the six importing 
Muhammadan firms are also exporters. Of the Hindu firms only Messrs. Ban- 
garu Satyanarayana and B. L. Narayana Rao are both exporters and 
importers. 

Dealers.- —These are persons who have what are called ‘Khaida Kottulu’, 
i.e., commission shops or selling agencies, i.e., they generally receive bags 
of paddy, rice, gram, jaggery, tamarind, etc., from'the producers and small 
village merchants and sell them on their behalf appropriating a certain rate 
of commission to themselves. Of .the dealers, except Nos. 3, 7, 17 and 18 
all the remaining fourteen are Vaisyas hv caste; the four others are Sudras. 
Nos. 8 and 9 are both dealers and exporters. 
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Chapter IT. 


Financing Agencies: Different kind*. 

The Imperial Bank is the chief financing agency for the trade of the town. 
1 t has a branch at Cocanada, with an agent, accountant, manager, six shroffs 
and a number of clerks. There are also some indigenous bankers and money¬ 
lenders in the town. A branch bank of the joint-stock bank called Andhra 
Bank, Masulipatam, was started very recently at Cocanada on 22nd Novem¬ 
ber 1929; it has just commenced financing trade on a small scale. There are 
also District Co-operative Bank and Cocanada Co-operative Bank. 

Imperial Bank. —Actual figures of deposits, etc., of the Imperial Bank 
could not be ascertained. All the European firms, and most of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan firms have got transactions with the Imperial Bank and 
are getting financial assistance from the Imperial Bank for the conduct of 
their trade. 

Andhra Bank. —The head office is at Masulipatam. It has only a branch 
at Cocanada. There are no other branches. The total capital of the head 
office and of the Cocanada branch is Its. 1,90,000. 

RS. 

Total deposits (fixed, current and savings) of the head 

and branch offices . 5,65,700 

Reserve fund .... 10,176 

There are no exchange banks or agency banks in Cocanada. The local 
branch of the Imperial Bank takes exchange hills of some of their local 
customers and forward them to their head office at Madras who get them 
cashed through the National Bank. Madras, or Mercantile Bank, Madras, 
who have got direct exchange business. 

Imperial Bank. — (A) Nature and volume of business—The Imperial Bank 
at Cocanada does the following kinds of business: — 

1 Grant of loans. — (i) On gold : This is done now on a small scale. 

(ii) On produce: This is done on a very large scale. 

(Hi) On pro-notes: 

(a) Single signature: (Very rarely issued). 

(h) Joint signature: (Almost all the D.P. notes are issued With 
two signatures of substantial solvency). 

( iv) On fixed deposits as overdrafts: (Rarely used). 

(v) On Government paper: (It is said that only about half a dozen 
persons have taken loans on the security of Government paper). 

II. Discounting. —(i) Discounting inland bills: (This is a very common 
transaction of the bank with the merchants on a large scale). ■ 

(ii) Purchase of cheques and drafts on other banks. 

(in) Discounting foreign bills through their Presidency head office: 
[Items (ii) and (Hi) are carried on a very small scale], 

III. Bereaving deposits. —(i) Fixed : Merchants have not deposited any 
amounts. A few big money-lenders and landed proprietors have deposited 
a few lakhs of rupees. 

(ii) Current: Almost all mer-chants have current accounts; about 
60 merchants have opened accounts; all must have at least Rs. 200 to open 
a current account with the bank. 

(Hi) Savings: Merchants do not deposit in this account; only a few 
officials have opened accounts. 

TV. Safe custody of valuables .—This is also very rarely used by the 
merchants and residents of Cocanada. 

(B) Security and period of loans .—No loans are advanced on land or 
house property. 

(i) On gold : 75 per cent of the market value is given as loan. 

(ii) On produce: 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the market value is 
given as loan. 

The chief articles of produce on which loans are advanced are paddy, 
pulses, castor, groundnut and oil-cakes, rice and jaggery. Loans were used 
to he given on dry chillies also; hut the hank has discontinued the grant of 
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loans on dry chillies now. All the loans on produce are generally key loans, 
j.e., the commodity is stored in the godowns of the merchant and the key 
of it is kept in the custody of the bank. The godown is insured at the cost of 
the borrower. When the borrower wants to dispose of the commodity so 
pledged, he has to get the key from the bank after paying the full amount 
of loan. If the market value of any commodity which is pledged drops down, 
the bank gives notice to the borrower that he should pay at once the differ¬ 
ence in market price for the whole stock pledged; if he does not pay thb 
difference accordingly the goods will be sold by auction and the amount due 
to the bank will be recovered from the sale-proceeds; and if the sale-proceeds 
do not cover the amount due to the bank the party will have to make good 
the deficit amount. If, however, the price of any commodity pledged with 
the bank goes up and if the borrower wants to take additional amount of 
loan on the pledged commodity, the existing loan may be closed and a new 
loan for a larger amount may lie negotiated. Instances of latter kind are 
very rare. 

(in) On pro-notes: The amount of loans depends on the stability of the 
individuals in the estimation of the local hank officials. Loans are not 
generally granted on pro-notes with single signature. The hank is said to 
have been insisting that the second signatory should also be a person of 
substantial solvency. Some of the loeal merchants say that the hank is 
giving loans to an amount of only 10 per cent of their total assets; but it is 
observed that in many cases the-valuation of the properties are over-estimated 
by the applicants and that the bank has been giving loans to an amount of 
about 25 per cent of the total assets according to tho valuation at which the 
bank officials arrive after making independent enquiries. 

(tv) On Government paper: The amount of loan advanced is generally 
90 per cent of the market value. 

Period of loans: The period of loans is generally three months; after 
three months the interest should be paid; if required by the merchant, the 
loan will be continued. On gold and produce, if the interest is paid after 
three months the loan will be continued as before; if the interest is not paid, 
the loan will be continued with compound interest with quarterly rests. 
On D.P. notes interest should be paid at the end of every three months, 
the principal should he paid at the end of three or six months; but if the 
merchant wants to continue the loan, he has to take a fresh loan with a fresh 
D.P. note. 

(C) Bate of interest .—It is different for different kinds of loans. Also 
it is subject to fluctuations during the course of an year. It is generally 
one or two per cent more than the rate of interest prevailing at the head 
office for gold, produce and D.P. notes. 


— 

Gold, 

Produce. 

D.P. Notes. 



* 

PER CENT. 

13th December 1928 to 14th February 1929 .. 

9 

9 

10 

14fch February to loth May 1929 

8 

8 

9 

10th May to 3.0th October 1929 

7 

7 

8 

10th October 1929 to present date 

8 

8 

9 


Rate of discount on bills: If the bill is drawn on Madras and is cashed 
at Cocanada, the discount charged is 2 annas per cent; if it is drawn on any 
Indian Port or other town it is 4 annas if accompanied by bill of lading 
and is 8 annas if accompanied bjr railway receipt; if it is drawn on any 
Ceylon Port or on Pondicherry it is 6 annas per Rs. 100. 

Andhra Bank .—This branch was opened only on 22nd November 1929 
at Cocanada. 

Nature of business. —(1) Grant of secured loans and of unsecured loans 
under joint signatures. 

(2) Sale and purchase of bills of exchange and inland bills, discount of 
documentary bills, clean bills and liundis. 

(3) Receiving deposits from the mercantile community, landed proprie¬ 
tors, middle-class public and indigenous bankers. x 1 

X—48 
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Volume of business at Cocanada at present. — (i) Grant of loans under 
joint signature about Rs. 10,000. 

(it) Purchase of export bills about Rs. 10,000. 

(tit) Receiving current deposits about Rs. 5,000. 

Period of loan .—It is generally six months. 

Hate of interest .—It is 3 per cent over the Imperial Bank rate at Madras: 
The minimum is 9 per cent. 

Indigenous bankers. —There arc two classes of indigenous bankers in the 
town— 

(i) Local Vaisyas; and 
(if) Marwaris. 


Local Vaisyas .—There are twenty-four Vaisyas who are dealing in money- 
lending business. Eight of these are both traders and money-lenders. The 
capitals of all the Vaisyas are their own and they are not doing the business 
with any borrowed capital. They do not generally transact other kinds of 
banking business. They lend mostly on mortgages of immovable properties 
and on a small scale on unsecured pro-notes. Their rates of interest vary 
from 9 per cent to 15 per cent. Tf any customer wants a loan urgently 
at a time when the Vaisya money-lender is short of funds, he gets money 
from the Imperial Hank and gives loans to the customor. All of them have 
got credit in the bank. They do not generally do pledging business. 
Generally, their rate of interest on mortgages is As. 12-6 per mensem and 
on pro-notes is Re. 1-0-6 per mensem. Compound interest is generally levied 
every year on mortgages; and pro-notes are renewed after every three years. 
An amount of 6 pies is added to every rate of interest in the case of 
indigenous bankers as it is collected for the purpose of utilizing it for charity 
fund. This is a common fenture with the private money-lenders of the town. 

The list of Vaisyas who have been doing this business in the town is 
appended as Annexure C. The estimated values of all their properties and 
the approximate capitals utilized by them in money-lending business are 
reported to be as follows: — 


Estimated value of all their propsrties. 


1. 

26 lakhs. 

Capital invested 
in money- 
lending. 

16 lakhs. 

2. 

10 „ 

6 

3. 

2 

1$ „ 

4. 

2 

1 $ 

5 * 

1 


6. 

2 

jl 

7. 

16 „ 

7 

8. 

6 

3 

9. 

3 

1$ 

10. 

n .. 


11. 

20 

16 

12. 

6 

4 

13. 

3 

1 

14. 

60,000 

26,000 

16. 

60,000 

26,000 

16. 

2 lakhs. 

1$ lakhs. 

17. 

2 „ 

1$ „ 

18. 

3 

1 

19. 

2 

1 

20. 

1 

60,000 

21. 

* .. 

2 lakhs. 

22. 

3 

1$ „ 

23. 

3 

1$ „ 

24. 

2 

1 


Total ?.. 119$ „ 


69 $ .. 
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No. 1.—Two brothers ai‘e living jointly and are doing this money-lending 
business. They give large sums of money mostly to zamindars and lug landed 
proprietors and muttadars. They do not lend moneys less than Rs. 5,000. 
They lend only on mortgages and on pro-notes. They acquired recently some 
estates villages from 'the proprietors to whom they lent moneys. Their rate 
of interest is generally from As. 12-6 to Re. 1-0-6 per month per cent. Com¬ 
pound interest is collected annually on mortgages. They do not generally 
lend moneys to persons of moderate means. They get about Rs. 50,000 on 
interest and Rs. 50,000 on lands per annum. They do not transact any other 
kind of business. They are at present general managing agents of the 
Carnatic Paper Mills, Rajahmundry, jointly with Mothey Bros, of Eilore. 

No. 2.—He does not lend moneys less than Rs. 5,0.00. He also lends oniy 
to big landed proprietors on mortgages only; he lends money very rarely on 
pro-notes. The rate of interest varies from As. 12-6 to Re. 1-0-6 per cent per 
month. Compound interest is collected every year. He gets about Rs. 20,000 
on interest. He also gets about Rs. 20,000 on lands and houses in Cocanada 
town. He does not transact any other kind of business. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 24.—Of these the first four are brothers and sons 
of No. 2 and No. 24 is the widow of one of the deceased brothers. All the 
five have together got as much property as No. 2, Each of these five persons 
has got two lakhs of capital. Nos. 3, 4 and 6 have invested one and a half 
lakhs ; No. 5, half lakh only and No. 24, one lakh only in money-lending busi 
ness. No. 5 did commission business and lost one lakh in it. They have 
invested the remaining amounts in jewellery, lands and houses. No. 3 is an 
local fund contractor also. No one is doing any trade business. All these 
are giving loans on mortgages and pro-notes at rates of interest ranging 
from As. 12-6 to Re. 1-0-6. They give loans of amounts not less than Rs. 1,000. 
They collect compound interest on mortgages at the end of every year. 

Nos. 7 and 8.—They lend only to big landed proprietors, they do not 
generally lend moneys less than Rs. 1,000. They lend on mortgages and 
pro-notes at rates of interest ranging from As. 12-6 to Re. 1-0-6. No. 7 has 
invested about 7 lakhs in money-lending, about 4 lakhs in the Imperial Bank, 
National Bank and in the Chartered Bank and about 4 lakhs on lands. He 
gets about Rs. 30,000 on interest and Rs. 10,000 on lands. No. 8 has invested 
3 lakhs in money-lending, about one lakh in Imperial Bank and 2 lakhs on 
lands, He gets about Rs. 14.000 on money-lending and about Rs. 10,000 on 
lands and other immovable property. 

No. 9 has 3 lakhs of property, of which ho lias invested 14 lakhs on money- 
lending and the remaining H lakhs on lands and other immovable property. 
His rate of interest ranges from As. 12-6 to Re. 1-4-6. He collects com¬ 
pound interest every year on mortgages. Generally his rate of interest is 
As. 12-6 per mensem on mortgages and is Re. 1-0-6 to Re. 1-1-6 on pro-notes. 

No. 10.—He is the brother’s son of No, 7. He got 21 lakhs. One lakh 
was spent in miscellaneous expenses; out of the 11 lakhs,, one lakh was given 
out as loan at 8 annas per month; he gets about Rs. 6,000 per year on 
interest, the remaining half a lakh was invested on the immovable property. 

No. 11,—His property is estimated to be about 20 lakhs; he has invested 
about 15 lakhs on money-lending business; the remaining amount was invested 
on lands and immovable property. He does not lend moneys less than Rs. 500. 
Interest varies from Itc. 0-14-6 to Rs. 1-4-6. He levies in some cases compound 
interest for every month, in some cases for three months and in some cases 
for six months. He levies penal interest at Re. 1-9-0 per mensem. 

No. 12.—He does not lend moneys less than Rs. 500. He lias invested 
about 4 lakhs on money-lending business and has 2 lakhs on lands and 
immovable property. His rate of interest varies from As, 12-6 to Re. 1-0-6. 
He gets about Rs. 20,000 on interest and Rs. 10,000 on lands, etc.; he lends 
on mortgages and on pro-notes. He also levies compound interest on mort¬ 
gages at the end of every year and renews pro-notes at the end of every 
three years. 

No. 13.—He has invested one lakh on money-lending business, one lakh 
on export trade and one lakh on lands and immovable property. He lends 
moneys not less than Rs, 500. He gives loans on mortgages and pro-notes. 
His rate of interest varies from As. 12-6 to Re. 1-0-6. 

No. 14.—Lends only on mortgages of lands and houses his rate of interest 
varies from Re. 0-12-6 to lie. 1-0-6. 
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Nos. 16, 16, 17, 19 and 21.—Thoy generally lend moneys on mortgages not 
less than its. 500 at rates of interost varying from Re. 0-12-8 to lie. 1-0-8 
with compound interest at the end of every year. 

No. 18.-He has invested one lakh on monoy-lending business, 1£ lakhs 
on trade and half a lakh on lands and immovable property. He gets about 
Rs. 6,000 per annum bv way of interest ranging from Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-6 
per mensem per cent on pro-notes and mortgages. 

No. 20.—He lends moneys not loss than Rs. 500 on pro-notes and mort¬ 
gages at rates of interest ranging from Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-6 

Nos. 22 and 23.—They do not lend moneys less than Rs. 500. They levy 
yearly compound interest on mortgages. Rate of interest varies from 
Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-6. 

Harwaris. —They aro nine Marwaris who have been doing money-lending 
business in this town. Their names are given in a separate statement 
appended as Annexure D. Of them, the firBt mentioned one is a Vishnu 
Marwari. The other eight are Jain Marwaris. Their capitals owned and 
boiTowed aro given below: — 


Approximate capital inverted. 



Own. 

Borrowed. 

1 . 

7 lakhs. 

Nil. 

2. 

1 

2 lakhs. 

3. 

1 

2 „ 

1 . 

1 „ 

2 „ 

6. 

1 „ 

2 

8. 

i 

t *' 

7. 

^ ») 

1 

2 M 

8. 

H n 

Nil. 

9. 

i .. 

i lakh. 


No. 1 is doing business as a banker; others are mere money-lenders. 
They get the borrowed money from Jodhpur, Hikaneer and Marwar at rates 
of interest varying from 6 annas to 8 annas per month per cent. 

No. 1 is a branch; the capital invested in this branch is about 8 lakhs; 
of which one lakli is invosted on rice and ginning mills. The head office i8 
in Hyderabad. One of the partners is doing business here. He also owns 
rice, ginning and oil factories. He has invested about 2 lakhs on nroduco 
loans, half a lakh on gold loans, 2| lakhs on pro-notes; one lakh on hundis; 
one lakh on rice and ginning mills and one lakh on loans on plant and 
machinery. His rate of interest on mortgages varies from Re. 0-12-6 to 
Re. 1-0-6 and that on loans on produce and pro-notes from Re. 1-0-6 to 
Re. 1-2-6. He takes discount of 8 annas per Its. 100 on drafts and docu¬ 
mentary hundis of non-customers of the Imperial Bank. Out of the 8 annas 
he pays about 4 annas to the Imperial Bank for re-discounting. But in tho 
case of local Muhammadan merchants who have got dealings with Bombay 
he charges discount of 1 anna to 4 annas per Rs. 100. Also, when lie gives 
loans for trade to any merchant, he not only chargas interest ot Ro. 1-0-8 
per mensem but also takes a profit of 2 annas per rupee of the total profit 
in tho business; if the arrangement regarding the share of profit is not 
settled,! he takes a commission of 3 pies per bug of commodity purchased. 

Not. 2, 3, 4 and 5 have been giving loans on gold, produce and on 
pro-notes. The business of each individual is generally about 2 lakhs 
on gold, half a lakh on produce and half a lakh on pro-notes. They 
generally give loans of large amounts of Rs. 500 and abovo. Their rate of 
interest on gold varies from Ro. 0-12-8 to Re. 1-0-6 and on produce and on 
pro-notes it is Rs. 1-0-6 per mensem. The remaining Jain Marwaris 
Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 lend rnonoys of small amounts of Rs. 40, Rs. 50, etc., up 
to Rs. 500. Their rate of interest is generally Rs. 1-9-0 per mensem. They 
always give on gold and do not generally lend on pro-notes and produce. 
The rate of interest of these Marwaris is generally Rs. 1-9-0 for sums less than 
Its. 100, Its. 1-4-6 for sums between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 and Re. 0-12-6 to 
Ite. 1-0-6 for sums between Rs. 200 and Its. 500. 

On gold, silver and produce they give loans to an extent of about 75 
per cent of the market value. 

The period of loans on gold and silver is generally three months, if repay¬ 
ment is not made within three months, penal interest is levied. The penal 
interest is generally Re. 1-9-0. No definite period is fixed for produce loans. 
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The period of three months is generally fixed and calculated with reference 
to Telugu dates; hence most of the borrowers miss the limit of three months’ 
period sometimes voluntarily and sometimes involuntarily; so it is said that 
60 to 60 per cent of these loans end in the payment of penal interest by 
the borrowers. Also, it is said that these Marwaris collect interest both on the 
date on which the amount is lent and on the date on which it is repaid: 
this is considered to he disadvantageous to the borrower. All the local 
Vaisyas do not levy interest on the two dates as these Marwaris but levy only 
for one date. 

Three Marwaris Janikadas Gambirchand, Balakrishnadas Motilal and 
Multanchand Ivanyaial were bankers in the town till about 8 or 10 years 
when they failed. It is said that they speculated on sugar, gunnies and gold 
business and sustained losses; it is said.that they gave loans to persons of 
low status and that they were not able to make collections fully and promptly. 
One of them is now doing as a sub-agent for the sale of kerosene oil and 
petrol in Cocanada town; the other two left the town for good. 

Co-operative Banks .—The co-operative societies working in the town are— 

(1) The District Co-operative Bank. 

(2) The Cocanada Co-oporative Bank, Frazerpeta. 

(3) Ramaraopota Co-operative Society. 

(4) Government Servants’ Co-operative Credit Society. 

(5) Mercantile Employees’ Co-operative Society. 

(6) District Labour Department Public Servants’ Co-operative Society. 

(7) Police Employees’ Co-operative Society. 

(8) Christian Co-operative Society. 

The. District Co-operaticv Bank .—The number of members on 30th June 
1929 was 265 consisting of 118 individuals and 137 societies. The paid-up 
share capital of the individuals was Bs. 24,600 and that of the societies was 
Rs. 56,450, making up the total on 30th June 1929 Rs. 81,050. The borrowings 
of the bank by 30th June 1929 are— 

bs. a. p. 

1. Individuals . 2,24,073 13 0 

2. Joint-stock or other institutions ... ... ... 23,198 10 0 

3. Local hoards, municipalities, etc., ... ... ... 2,05,863 9 0 

4. Imperial Bank of India. 8,610 8 0 

5. Primary societies . ... ... 46,675 0 0 

6. Madras Cenral Urban Bank ... ... ... ... 95,000 0 0 

Total ... 6,03,421 8 0 

Loans to the value of Rs. 5,26,312-7-0 were distributed during the year 
of which Rs. (5,21,062-7-0 was a short term. The loans outstanding on 30th 
June 1929 amount to Rs. 6,19,225-6-0. The bank earned a net profit of 
Rs. 20,588-2-0 during the .year. 

Details regarding the amount shown against individuals supra being the 
borrowings of the bank on 30th June 1929 are— 

as. a. 

Deposits from individuals— 

Fixed.1,05,128 5 

Current .. .. .. .. .. .. 70,155 1 

Savings .. .. .. .. .. .. 40,263 9 

Provident Fund .. .. .. .. .. 8,536 14 

Total .. 2,24,073 13 

All loans issued to individuals are amounts exceeding Rs. 250, No loans 
were issued for purpose of trade. Loans are granted to the individual 
members only on the security of their fixed deposit receipts. 

The next important co-operative institution in the town is the Cocanada 
Co-operative Urban Bank. It has 381 members; 428 loans to an amount of 
Rs. 31,714-5-0 were outstanding by the end of the year 1928-29. Of them 
24 loans to an amount of Rs. 5,410 were granted on security of immovable 
property and the remaining 404 loans to an amount of Rs. 26,304-5-0 were 
granted on the security of one or more sureties. All the 428 loans were 









short-term loans (not exceeding one year), 137 loans to an amount of Rs. 17,828 
were granted during the year 1928-29 for liquidation of prior debts, 81 to an 
amount of Rs, 5,648 for the purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of 
life, 28 to an amount of Rs. 6,630 for purpose of trade, 22 to an amount of 
Rs. 2,100 for the construction of houses, etc., and 24 to an amount of 
Rs. 1,975 for marriages and other religious purposes. 

liamaraopeta Co-operative Society—There are 69 members. Fifty loans 
to an amount of Rs. 2,207-11-0 were outstanding at the end of the year 1928-29, 
of these, three to an amount of Rs. 402 were granted on security of the 
immovable property and 47 to an amount of Rs. 1,815-11-0 were granted on 
the security of one or more sureties. Forty-nine loans were granted for 
a period not exceeding one year and the remaining one loan for a period 
exceeding one year and not exceeding two years. 

Government Servants' Co-operative Credit Society. —There are 246 mem¬ 
bers by 30th June 1929. Two hundred and twenty-six loans to an amount of 
Rs. 9,,179 were outstanding by the end of 1928-29. All the 226 loans were 
granted on the security of one or more sureties. Of these, 162 to an amount 
of Rs. 7,747 were granted for a period not exceeding one year and 64 to an 
amount of Its. 1,432 for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding two 
years. 

Mercantile Employees’ Co-operative Credit, Society, —There are 101 mem¬ 
bers by 30th June 1929. Ninety-seven loans to ail amount of Rs. 13,455 were 
outstanding by the end of 1928-29. All the 97 loans were issued on the 
security of sureties. Of these, 66 loans to an amount of Rs. 3,822 were issued 
for a period not exceeding one year and 31 loans to an amount of Its. 9,633 
for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding two years. 

District Labour Department Co-operative Credit Society. —There are only 
22 members. Only 17 loans to an amount of Rs. 782 were outstanding oil 
30th June 1929. All the 17 loans were issued for a period not exceeding 
one year and on the security of sureties. 

Police Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society.— There are 444 members. 
Three hundred and twenty-three loans to an amount of Rs. 16,729-10-10 
were outstanding by 30th June 1929. All the 323 loans were granted on the 
security of sureties; of them, 132 loans to an amount of Rs. 11,904-4-0 were 
granted for a period not exceeding one year aud the remaining 191 loans 
to an amount of Rs. 4,825-6-10 for a period exceeding one year and not 
exceeding two years. 

The Cocanada Christian Co-operative Credit Society. —There are 110 
members. Ninety-two loans to an amount of Rs. 4,689-3-0 were outstanding 
by 30th June 1929. Of these, nine to an amount of Rs. 716 were granted 
on the security of idlmoyable property and 83 loans to an amount of Rupees 
3,975-6-0 on the security of sureties. Forty-four loans to an amount 
of Rs. 1,324-11-0 were granted for a period not exceeding one year, 43 to 
an amount of Rs. 2,474-8-0 for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding 
two years and live to an amount of Rs. 890 for a period exceeding two years 
and not exceeding five years. 

The statement showing the working capital of the several co-opcrativo 
.institutions in the town as they stood by 30th June 1929 is given as 
Annexure E. 

The statement showing the amounts of loans disbursed and the purposes 
for which they were disbursed by the several institutions are given as 
Annoxures F and G. 

From the Annexure F, it is seen that 717 out of 1,114 loans, i.e., nearly 
64 per cent of the loans are for amounts not exceeding Its., 50; 209 loans, 
i.e., nearly 19 per cent of the loans are for amounts exceeding Rs. 50 and 
not exceeding Rs, 100; 128 loans, i.e., nearly 11 per cent of the loans are for 
amounts exceeding Rs. 100 and not exceeding Rs. 250; and 60 loans, i.e., 

6 per cent of the Joans are for amounts exceeding Rs. 250. 

From the Annexure ‘ G ’ it is seen that loans were taken largely for— 

(a) Liquidation of prior debts; 

(b) for purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life; 

(e) for marriages; 

( d } for construction of houses; 

(e) for trade; and 

(/) for other religious ceremonies. 
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The number of loans taken and tho amount of loans taken for several 
purposes are shown below in percentages— 

Loans taken. 



There are eight loans to an amount of Its. 500 for education; four loans 
to an amount of Its. 765 for purchase of lands and three loans to an amount 
of Its. 75 for pui-pose of litigation. 

Co-operative union. —There is a co-operative union at Cocanada. There 
are at present 25 agricultural credit societies and 11 non-agricultural credit 
societies attached to this union. Two supervisors and one clerk are working 
on behalf of the union. The union had the opening balance of Its. 199-13-11 
at the commencement of 1928-29; its receipts during the year amount to 
Its. 1,911-8-10; its expenditure during the year amounts to Its. 1,823-11-0; 
so the balance at the end of the year is Its. 287-11-0. There are two other 
societies, viz.. (?) C.B.M. High School Co-operative Stores and ( ii) Cocanada 
Co-operative Building Society which are not affiliated to the co-operative 
union. 

C.B.M. High School Students’ Co-operative Stores, Limited. —It started 
working on 26th April 1929. There were no marked transactions during 
1928-29. Share amount is Re. 1 per share. Entrance fee is 2 annas per share 

Tho present transactions of the stores are— 

Receipts. 

ES. a. p. 

Share capital and entrance fee from teachers ... ... 41 2 0 

Ho. do. from students . 91 12 0 

Receipts from sale of books . 2,540 13 3 

Return of books . 31 11 0 

Total ... 2,705 6 3 


Charges. 

Purchase of books .. 2,660 5 4 

Stationery charges, etc. . 28 1 0 

Total of charges ... 2,688 6 11 

Balance ... 16 15 11 


Cocanada Co-operative Building Society. —The sooicty was started on 
22nd October 1923. The number of members at the end of 1928-29 is 60 and 
their share capital is Rs. 16,130. It is a limited liability society. The 
maximum borrowing capacity of the society if four times the paid-up share 
capital. Loans are issued for the construction of new dwelling houses on 
the security of the sites and buildings erected on them. The number of loans 
outstanding on 30th June 1929 is 28 and their amount is Rs. 38,527-8-0. 
The amount of reserve fund at the end of the year is Rs. 602-4-0. The over- 
dues to the society are Rs. 38,527-8-0 (principal) and Rs. 1,677-12-0 (interest) 
out of the total amounts of Rs. 41,014-8-0 (principal) and Rs. 5,550-13-0 
(interest). It is seen therefore that the collection work of the society i6 very 
poor. 
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There are no nidhis in this town. Very recently a branch of the Peoples’ 
Own Provident and General Insurance Company, Limited, was opened. Its 
head office is in Poona city. It was registered under Indian Companies Act 
and Provident Insurance Societies Act. There is a loan department, the 
objects of which are— 

(i) to pay off old debts; 

(ii) to improve lands and houses; 

(iii) to purchase new plots or build now houses; and 

(iv) to start small cottage industries. 

Two kinds of loans are issued— 

(i) Loans without security: These are granted to pro-note for the 
starting of small cottage industries and are available only to such business¬ 
men who are willing to place the concern under the direct supervision of the 
company; the company charges 5 per cent on the net profits in addition to 
the usual rate of interest. 

(ii) Loans with security: These are granted to other persons who have 
to execute simple mortgage deed of houses or lands; generally 75 per cent of 
the market value will be advanced. All loans are advanced at nominal rate 
of interest of 1 per cent per annum. Every person desiring to take a loan 
has to enrol two bona fide and genuine persons of his own 1 class ’ in the 
second and third weeks after the acceptance of his loan proposals by the 
company; the two persons are said to be ‘ bona fide and genuine ’ only when 
they in turn are each able to secure two loan candidates of their own class. 
The loans are divided into 11 classes; if the loan amount is Rs. 5,000 it is ‘A’ 
class; Rs. 4,000 ‘ B ’ class; Rs. 3,000 ‘C’ class; Rs. 2,000 ‘ D ’ class; 
Rs. 1,000 ‘ E ’ class; Rs. 500 ‘ F ’ class; Rs. 400 ‘ G ’ class; Rs. 300 ' H ’ 
class; Rs. 200 ‘ I ’ class; Rs. 100 ‘ J ’ class and Rs. 50 ‘ K ’ class. 

The schedule appended as Annexure H shows the entrance fee, the weekly 
payments, the number of members to be enrolled, amount of loan obtainable, 
and the amount of weekly repaying instalment of this company. 

The amount of loans issued by the branch is said to be about Rs. 50,000 
and by the whole company about six lakhs of rupees. Some persons who 
were granted loans have been repaying the instalments and some have not 
been repaying the instalments. There seems to be dissatisfaction among a 
number of persons who enrolled themselves as loan candidates and who are 
unable to satisfy the condition that they should produce two bona fide and 
genuine loan candidates; a kind of consternation arose among the inhabitants 
that the company is trying to defraud the residence; every one w-ants to 
have a loan but one cannot get a loan unless one satisfies the conditions; 
hence arose the discontentment. The company is not popular and is likely 
to wind up the business in this town in a few days. For the present, it 
stopped all its activities and intends refunding the subscribed amounts of 
those who have lost their confidence and filing civil suits against those who 
ceased repaying the instalments. 

Chit hinds .—The chit fund system was very popular among the small 
traders and labouring classes till very recently. Most of this business was 
used to be conducted by one person who is a Vys.ya by caste. About four 
months hack he misappropriated a sum of about Rs. 2,000 and about 30 chit 
funds proved a failure. Hence at present they are not popular and people 
are now afraid of contributing to such funds. The abovementioned person 
and his son had no other- avocation. They are deaf; and they were making 
a living out of this chit fund business. He celebrated the marriages of two 
of his daughters and his family consists of ten members; and he has no 
property of his own. Hence he was tempted to misappropriate these moneys. 
He was doing this business for about 20 years. He was managing about 50 
or 60 chit funds. Tbo modus operandi of his business was the following: — 

Each fund consists of 6 or 12 chits. Each chit was worth 4 annas which 
has to be paid every day. One person could take one or more chits. Lots 
with six chits expire after six months. The holder of one chit gets (Rs. 45 
minus 1) or Rs. 44 at the end of one month, one rupee being the commission 
of the fund manager. Lottery is held at the. end of every mouth, the holder 
of the chit who gets the chance takes Rs. 44 and signs in a register main¬ 
tained by the fund manager. If the manager has not got sufficient faith 
in the regular payment of the other instalments he insists on another 
signature as security; but this is said to have been done rarely. In case of 
death, the payment is not insisted on the heirs of the deceased if the heirs 
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refuse payment. In the ease of funds of 12 chits, lottery is held every month 
for 12 months. The amount is Rs. 90 but the commission in this case is 
Rs. 1-8-0. If one person has got two or more chits in the fund, he will have 
his chance at the end of two or more months. 

He maintained registers and kept accounts of the several funds. The 
father and the son used to make collections from morning till evening. The 
collections of quarter rupees or other small silver, nickel or copper coins on 
any one day were used to be brought the next morning to the market where 
he used to give change for rupees and currency notes to needy persons, 
collecting what is locally called ‘ marakam ’ or commission at the rate of 
one, two or three pies per rupee. Aso, out of the collections he made, he 
used to lend out small amounts of money say Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to petty 
vegetable market dealers and others for short periods of 10 or 15 days at 
6 pies,, one anna, and sometimes 2 annas per rupee per month or less than a 
month. In his registers he used to take the signatures of the payee (monthly 
totals) on one anna stamp. Also the registers showed the collections said to 
have been made, by him from the chit-holders; but he was not issuing any 
receipts for the amounts he received; thus he entered in his registers only 
a few items of receipts and not others. Hence the chit-holders are not able 
to prove tlieir payments and he was able to misappropriate the collections 
so made without the issue of receipts. 

Three chit-funds which have been brought to notice during investigation 
are detailed below : — 

(i) Jagannaikpur (part of Coeanada) 14 vegetable-dealers in Jagan- 
naikpur market combined together and are contributing for a chit-fund 
with one rupee per day per chit. These 14 persons are both males and 
females. Once a week they have auction; the amount collected by the end 
of one week is Rs. 98, In auction the lowest bidder gets the chance, i.e., 
the holders of the chits bid for less than Rs. 98—97, 96, 95 and so on; the 
person who bids the least gets the turn; generally he gets at Rs. 95 or 94, 
The difference between Rs, 98 and the bid amount is kept as a reserve fund; 
and the total of all such amounts for all the weeks is added at the end of 
14 -weeks and is equally distributed among the 14 chit-holders. The manager 
of the fund is given a commission of one rupee for every auction at the end 
of every week. The person who gets the amounts in the early weeks has 
to execute a note in favour of the manager binding himself for the regular 
payment of future instalments. 

(ii) Coeanada market .—A Muhammadan tobacco merchant has gathered 
live more tobacco merchants. All the six persons are males. The contri¬ 
bution is 8 annas per day per chit. The drawing is by lottery at the end 
of every month. These six persons are doing business very near each other 
in one place; hence they do not insist on a note being executed by the 
persons who get the lot in the early months. The Muhammadan who manages 
the fund gets one rupee by way of commission at the time of lottery at the 
end of every month out of the total lot which is in this case Rs. 90. 

(Hi) Coeanada bazaar .—A female who does business in wheat flour near 
the fruit market gathered another female and eight other persons to 
organizo a chit-fund. Thus there are only ten persons but the two females 
have each taken two chits; so the number of chits is 12. The contribution 
is one rupee per day per chit. Here the collection of one month is taken 
by the holder of one chit at the end of every month; the amount so taken 
is Rs. 360. The female who organized the fund takes one rupee by way of 
commission at the end of every month. There is no lottery or no auction 
in this case. The two females w ho have each got two chits take the amounts 
at the end of the first four months; and the remaining eight months are 
fixed to the remaining eight persons according to their mutual convenience 
and agreement at the commencement of the organization of the fund. This 
chit-fund is said to have been running for the last ten years without any 
kind of failure. 

(iy) There is a person by name Yuddandi Ayyanna, who is managing 
five chit-funds. He is a Yada by caste and possesses no property. For the 
five chit-funds, there are 50 contributors; each person holds one chit only. 
For each chit-fund, there are ten chit-holders. Of the 50 chit-holders, four 
are lime-sellers, eight are rice-sellers, four are fuel-sellers,, six are chillies- 
sellers, five are bead-sellers, eight are sweetmeat-sellers, ten are vegetable- 
sellers and five are small dealers in miscellaneous articles. The ten vegetable- 
sellers formed into one combination; the four fuel-sellers and six chillies- 
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sellers formed into another combination; the five head-sellers and five riee- 
sellers formed into another combination; the others into different combina¬ 
tions of ten persons each. Each chit-holder has to pay 5 annas per day; at 
the end of 32 days the amount collected is Rs. 100; this amount of Rs. 100 
is paid at the end of 32 days to whomsoever the fund manager pleases; the 
commission paid to the fund manager is Re. 1 for each turn. There is no 
lottery or auction system. No note is executed by tlie persons who receive 
the prior monthly payments. The payments are made on trust; if any were 
to refuse to make further payments, the fund manager is responsible. The 
fund manager says that ho sustained a loss of about Rs. 100 last year on 
account of such misbehaviour on the part of those who received the prior 
monthly payments; he makes collections by going to the subscribers in the 
evenings. He does not give receipt to those who pay him the daily subs¬ 
criptions. No registers or accounts are maintained. 

(I,-) In the town, there are gangs of coolies known locally as ‘ jattus ’. 
In some of these gangs (the jattu of Yerusu Ramaswami was examined) 
eight coolies join together and contribute 2 annas each per day and they 
take by turns Rs. 8 at the end of every eight days; they draw the amounts 
by lottery; eight chits of which seven chits contain ‘ zero 1 and the eighth 
chit contains the letter ' are mixed up and the drawer of the chit with 

* ^ ’ gcits the amount of Rs. 8; for the next turn, there would ho only 

seven chits of which six chits contain ‘ zero ’ and the 7th chit contains 
‘ and the remaining persons are now allowed to draw; and so on. 

There is no manager and no commission is paid to any one: no note is 
executed by the persons who get the amounts in the first weeks, as they 
belong to one and the same gang. It is said that there are no oases_ of 
misappropriation or of misbehaviour among the chit-liolders of these labouring 
classes. 

There aro two kinds of loans of peculiar nature— 

(1) One Vaisya is lending Rs. 29 in a lump sum to petty shop-keepers 
and collects Re. 1 per day from the borrower for 30 days. Three sundry 
shop-keepers who sell salt, chillies,, etc., have taken such loans from him. 
He takes a pro-note for Rs. 30 from the borrower at the time when he gives 
Rs. 29. The interest in this ease has come to 100/29, i.e., Rs. 3-7-2 per 
month or Rs. 41-6-0 per cent per annum. 

(2) The same Vaisya and two or three Marwaris are giving loans of 
Rs. 360 at the commencement of the year and collects from the borrower 
one rupee per day for 360 days. When they pay the amount of Rs. 360 to 
the borrower, they deduct interest on Rs. 360 for one year at Rs. 1-9-0 to 
Rs. 1-14-0 per cent per mouth and make the payment. The borrower has 
to execute a pro-note for Rs. 360 with the second signature. One of such 
Marwaris has been examined; he says that hv collection of one rupee every 
day, the interest of Rs. 1-9-0 or Its. 1-14-0 becomes doubled oil calculation 
in the long run, as the amounts which are being collected may again he 
lent out to other borrowers on this method or otherwise. He has a clerk 
who maintains the accounts of all such borrowers and every evening he 
makes all the collections. He says that he got about 60 such borrowers about 
four years back. Rut some persons have gone to Rangoon and other places 
and did not repay the amounts and lie had much difficulty in collection; 
consequently lie reduced this kind of money-lending; bo says he has got 
only two such borrowers now and that another Marwari got ten such 
borrowers. 


Chapter III. 

Financing agencies; their inter-relationship, defects, etc. 

Inter-relationship of banks .—Some of the indigenous bankers have got 
.accounts in the Imperial Bank. Sometimes, when the indigenous banker is 
short of funds and when a customer wants money from him urgently, he 
gets money from the Imperial Bank on credit and supplies the need of his 
customer. 
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Tlie imperial Bank gave during 1928-29 an overdraft to the District 
Co-operative Central Bank to an amount of Its. 1,21,729-8-0. During the 
year 1928-29, the District Bank received Ks. 1,21,729-6-0 by way of over¬ 
draft and ,Rs, 23,800-6-0 by way of special loans; so the total accommoda¬ 
tion was Its. 1,45,629-12-0. The District Bank paid back the overdraft 
amount of Its. 1,21,729-6-0 and an amount of Its. 15,189-14-0 of the special 
loans; the District Bank has, therefore,, to pay Its. 8,610-8-0 to the Imperial 
Bank by 30th June 1929. 

Of the indigenous bankers, one Manvari has an overdraft for about 
Its. 25,000 from the Imperial Bank. 

The Imperial Bank has been discounting bills of their customers hut not 
of other jiersons who have no stability in their estimation. The bills of 
such persons are sometimes discounted by a Marwari indigenous banker yvho 
in turn gets them discounted by the Imperial Bank. There is no disinclina¬ 
tion for the Imperial Bank to discount bills discounted by this Marwari 
indigenous banks. The other indigenous bankers of the town are not doing 
bills business. 

Defects of the banks—Imperial Dank .—Some of the merchants say the 
following defects and inconveniences of the Imperial Bank at Cocauada: -— 

(1) It is not available at all times. Payments and other transactions 
are made on working days during office hours only. 

(2) The officers of the hank are said to have been not so easily accessible 
as the local Marwaris or local Vaisyas. 

(3) Interest is not paid on current accounts. 

(4) The test of solvency of the borrowers is said to be more rigid than 
before. The bank officers arc making detailed enquiries and do not accept 
the valuations of the properties made by the borrowers. The bank now 
wants that the second signatory should lie also a man of substantial solvency. 
It is said that during the time of the Madras Bank, even a clerk or a 
relation of the borrower though not of substantial jiroperty was accepted as 
a second signatory and that this was due to the existence of a branch of 
Indian Bank, Limited,. Madras, at Cocauada, 

(5) No demand promissory loans are granted now on single signature. 
Overdrafts arc not generally issued now. It is said that in the time of the 
Madras Bank; overdrafts and demand promissory notes without second signa¬ 
ture were issued. 

(6) Loans on produce. The. Imperial Bank does not help merchants in 
selling portions of quantities stored in godowns whenever necessary. The 
Marwari money-lenders help the merchants ill selling portions of quantities 
stored in godowns and kept in their custody. 

(7) As regards imports, the Imperial Bank is not now giving loans on 
the production of railway receipt or bill of lading, when railway receipt or 
bill of lading is received earlier than the commodity. It is said that the 
Madras Bank was issuing loans on the security of such railway receipts and 
hills of hiding. 

(8) Loans are not granted to Indian merchants on the mere writing 
of a letter to the bank that articles are stored in the godown and without 
delivering the key of the godowns; the Indian merchants say that such loans 
are being granted to English firms. 

(9) As regards exports, when articles are brought down and kept in 
godowns for shipment and when there is some delay in shipping on account 
of the late arrival of the ship or otherwise, loans are being granted on the 
produce stored in the godowns. But as soon as the ship arrives and as the 
produce is to be shipped, the key of the godown is to he taken from the 
bank. This can be done only on repayment of the loan taken and the hank 
does not accept a letter of guarantee which was used to be done in the time 
of the Madras Bank; this accommodation on the part of the bank is required 
by the merchants only during tiie time of shipping,, because after the ship¬ 
ment the accommodation is given by the hank on tho production of bill of 
lading and other documentary hundis. The merchants say that the lack of 
accommodation during the time of shipping (which they say is generally four 
or live days) is causing much inconvenience. 

(10) Overdue interest on demand hundis for exported rice and fire 
insurance amounts for articles landed at the consignee’s place are now being 
collected by the hank from the consignor instead of from tho consignee. 
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Indigenous bankets. — (i) The rate of interest is high. In the case of 
small amounts they levy higher rate of interest. Some of the Jain Marwaris 
who give loans of Rs. 20, 30, etc., collect interest at Rs. 1-9-0 or even 
Rs. 1-14-0 per hundred per month. 

(ii) Penal interest is being collected in many eases. Marwaris generally 
collect Rs. 1-9-0 as penal interest after the expiry of three months from the 
date of loan. 

(Hi) Compound interest is being levied by local Vaisyas at the end of 
every year on mortgages. 

(iv) The local Marwaris collect interest both on the day on which the 
money is lent and the day on which the amount is repaid. 

(v) The Marwaris or local Vaisyas do not give any receipts to the 
borrowers for any jewels received as pledge. The borrower has to depend 
on the good faith of the money-lenders. Generally there are no cases where 
the pledged properties are misappropriated or tampered with by the money¬ 
lenders. However it is desirable that these money-lenders may be enforced 
to give the borrowers some kind of receipt in token of having received the 
pledged article. 

Co-operative banks .—For purpose of trade, the Mercantile Employees’ 
Society gave loan of Rs. 300; Cocunada Co-operative Bank, 28 loans to an 
amount of Rs. 6,630 and Cocanada Christian Co-operative Credit Society, 
two loans to an amount of Rs. 150, i.e.,, in all 31 loans to an amount of 
Rs. 7,080. No loans on produce are being granted at jmesent by the co¬ 
operative institutions. If the Cocanada Co-operative Bank were to give 
loans on produce, it will be helping the trade of some of the petty merchants. 

Andhra bank .—The rate of interest is high. The branch was recently 
started in Cocanada; hence the merchants have not yet experienced any 
defects or inconveniences. 

Chit funds .—It is desirable that the manager of the fund should issue 
receipts to the persons who pay the instalments and that those who receive 
the lot amount in the early months (weeks, fortnights or months as the case 
may be) should bo made to execute pro-notes duly stamped. 

Itecovery of the advances .—There are not many cases of the difficulty 
of recovering loans by the Imperial Bank when prices of commodities go 
down the Imperial Bunk sometimes find difficulty in recovering loans given 
on produce; even such cases are rare. 

As regards the loans given on pro-notes by the indigenous money-lenders, 
they are generally repaid; but there are some cases which are converted into 
mortgages on account of borrowers’ inability to repay within the stipulated 
period; and some mortgages end in sales. Some cases go to the civil courts. 
It is said that 10 per cent of the loans given on pro-notes and on mortgages 
aro taken to courts for recovery. Of these, only about 2 per cent of the 
items remain uncollected in full; very few eases end in civil jail,, such cases 
are estimated to be about J per cent. 


CHAPTEit IV. 

Marketing and finance for marketing, etc. 

Marketing of rice, etc .—The most important articles of trade are rice, 
groundnut and castor seeds and palmyra fibre,, cotton and hide fleshings; 
hemp and jute, coir yarn, nux vomica, myraljolams easliewnut kernels, rice 
meal, buffalo horns and ghee. 

liice .—Paddy is brought to tile town either by the ryots or by the petty 
■merchants of the villages; sometimes the mill-owners purchase directly from 
the ryots in the villages through their servants or brokers who are generally 
paid one anna per bag. The ryots and the village petty merchants bring 
to the Khaida (commission) merchants of the town and get the stocks sold 
by them to the mill-owners. Some stocks are conveyed from the villages by 
boats and some by double-bullock carts. The payment is generally made 
after the paddy reaches the Khaida merchant; sometimes advances are made 
by Ivhaida merchants to the village petty merchants who in turn pay a 
portion of the price of the purchased quantity to the ryots- in the village 
itself. On boats the ryot or his servant or the petty merchant or his servant 
accompanies the stocks. If the boatman is a person who has been usually 



conveying the stocks, no person follows the stock in the boat. On double- 
bullock carts the paddy is taken to the town by handymen who are generally 
residents of the village. Sometimes the ryot or his servant also may 
accompany the bandies. 

The Khaida merchants charge the following fees: — 

(i.) Commission: Fee of the merchant {one anna per bag). 

(it) Kolagarum: Charge for weighing (Be. 1 per garce of 25 bags). 
(in) Dharmam: Contribution to charity fund (4 annas per Bs. 100). 

( iv ) Gumustha Busum : Contribution to the clerk of the merchant (4 annas 
per Bs. 100). 

( v ) Interest on advance: If any advance is paid. 

(vi) Rent for godown : If the paddy is not sold on the date of receipt 
in the town. 

A good portion of the stocks from the Khaida merchants is purchased by 
the mill-owners; the remaining portion is purchased by the Muhammadan 
merchants and other exporters; the mill-owners mill paddy into («,) raw and 
(b) boiled-rice. Both raw and boiled-rice are sold to the exporter. But a 
portion of the raw-rice is sold locally to consumers and to local retail 
merchants. Baw-vice is exported to north of Madras by train and boiled 
rice to south of Madras by train and to Coromandel Coast, Malabar and 
Ceylon Ports by steamer; this business is not done by European firms. 

The mill-owners of Cocanada get paddy either from the commission or 
Khaida merchants of the town or by the employment of their own servants 
as brokers who are paid one anna per bag as brokerage. The mill-owner 
generally pays the money a week after the receipt of the bags in the mill. 
No interest need bo paid for this week. 'When the ryot is poor or when he 
wants money urgently be is paid a portion of the amount or the whole 
amount in the village. Sometimes the broker gives a letter called ‘ baratam ’ 
letter in the following form: — 

Please pay to or to bis order a sum of Bs. and debit 

the amount to my account. 

On seeing this letter the mill-owner pays the amount mentioned therein 
to the ryot or ryot’s agent. But the account showing the cost, number of 
bags,, etc., will be with the broker. The mill-owner maintains the accounts 
of the brokers and not those of the ryots; the brokers maintain the accounts 
of the ryots. The broker sees that the bags are properly loaded on boats 
or double-bullock carts. The boatman or the handyman delivers the stocks 
to the mill-owners. The broker sometimes gives a note to the boatman or 
handyman showing the number of bags consigned. When the bags are 
loaded on the boat or on the bandy, tho articles belong to the broker; the 
handyman or the boatman is the carrier who is responsible for the safe 
delivery of the articles; if bv any act of God the articles were lost or damaged 
in transit the broker and the carrier take divided responsibility. 

There are four or five brokers between the mill-owners and the exporters; 
they take one rupee for every 100 bags of.rice. 

Some of the mill-owners outside Cocanada town and in the neighbouring 
villages purchase directly from the ryots by their gumastas; they mill the 
rice raw and boiled according to the needs of the Cocanada market; they 
send the rice to the Khaida merchants of Cocanada town who sell the same 
to exporters who export by rail or by steamer. Milled rice is also received 
by exporters in Cocanada town by train from Bajahmundry, Tadepalligudem 
and Ellore to be shipped ,on the sea to Ceylon Ports. Baw-rice from Ellore, 
Tenali and Palacole is generally got by boat by retail local merchants for 
the use of local consumers who sometimes prefer better variety of rice to 
the local varieties for consumption. 

Some Khaida merchants sometimes advance moneys to the ryots or small 
merchants of the village either on the expectation of getting the produce 
or after getting the produce and before actually selling it in the market. 
Some of the Khaida merchants supplement their capitals by borrowing partly 
from the indigenous bankers and partly from tire exporters. Mill-owners 
take loans from the Imperial Bank and supplement their own capitals. 
Exporters get loans from the Imperial Bank till shipment; after shipment 
they negotiate hundis through the Imperial Bank. 



The chief defect in the marketing of rice seems to be lack of standard 
as in the case of goods got down from European countries. Hence reliance 
as regards both quality and quantity cannot be placed and as such some¬ 
times bills or drafts are dishonoured until some allowances are made in 
buyers’ favour. Hence there seems to he a need for one central marketing 
board or union of the local merchants having their own standard as regards 
quality and quantity so that reliance can he placed on shipment made from 
this port. Thereby competition also may be minimised. It is said that 
70 bags of old rice are mixed with 30 bags of new rice and that these 100 
hags are milled and passed on as old rice. 

Falmyra fibre .—Small merchants in the villages and sometimes the low 
class people in the villages bring the crude stuff to the town. They do not 
require any financing. There is the middleman between the actual exporter 
and the small merchant or the labourer of the village. He is a dresser and 
cleans the fibre and makes it fit for export. Then lie sells to the exporter. 
There are about 14 persons in this town who deal in dressing the stuff and 
selling it to exporters. There are no brokers between the manufacturing 
merchants and the exporters. Some of these manufacturing merchants send 
their paid servants to distant places Bapatla, Chirala, Perala, tiudur and 
other places and these paid servants purchase the stocks in the villages with 
the aid of brokers who are paid 4 annas per candy by the seller and 4 annas 
per candy by the buyer also. Of the 14 persons who deal in dressing the 
fibre ten have got their own capitals; four have got owned and borrowed 
capitals. One borrowed Its. 5,000 from a Marwari on pro-note, another 
Its. 5,000 on produce from a Marwari,. the third Its. 5,500 on produce and 
jewellery from a Marwari and the fourth Its. 3,000 from a Marwari on 
pro-note. The exporters are Messrs. Volkart Bros.,, Ripley & Co., 
J. H. Vavasseur & Co., Wilson & Co., Baugaru Chekka & Co., B. L. Nara- 
yaua Rao, V. L. Boggavarapu Bios., East India Produce Company,, 
I). S. Murti & Sons. The financing of the exporters is by short-term loans 
from the Imperial Bank till shipment and negotiation of hundis through 
Exchange Banks at Madras. 

Groundnut and castor seeds .—The exporting firms arc Messrs, Volkart 
Bros., Ralli Bros., Louis llrefus & Co., East Asiatic Co., Strauss & Co. 
The first two companies export groundnut and castor seeds; and the last 
three export only groundnut. These companies have opened branches in 
Vissianagram, Vizagapatam, Anakapalli, Nandyal, Guntur, Cuddapah, etc. 
They get groundnut seeds generally from Nandyal, Guntur, Tenali, Giddalur, 
Bapatla, Satuluru, Bezwada, etc.,, places and castor seeds generally from 
Khaimnamett, Warangal, Alir, Benagiri, etc. They have sub-agents in many 
of these places where they purchase mostly from the ryots; their clerks and 
peons go to the neighbouring villages and purchase stocks; they do not 
generally advance moneys to the ryots; but they sometimes give advances 
on forward purchases to the small merchants in the villages who supply the 
dubashes or clerks with the articles. The sub-agents and their clerks export 
the produce to Cocanada by rail from the railway stations nearest to the 
place of purchase. On receipt here, the produce is kept in godowns, cleaned 
and then shippod. Groundnut is exported to Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam 
and Hull and castor seeds to New York. 

It is seon that the whole volume of this trado is in the hands of European 
firms and shipping agents. It is said that this trade requires credit facili¬ 
ties on a large scale and that the native merchants have not taken up this 
trade for want of credit facilities on a large scale. 

Castor oil is also exported from this town,, mostly by European linns, 
viz., Messrs. Ripley & Co., and Messrs. Wilson & Co. and partly by some 
Indian firms. There are oil. mills in this town. The mill-owners purchase 
castor seeds from the local Khaida merchants who get stocks from the 
merchants of Tallapudi, Yeleswaram and other places and also import castor 
seeds from Khammamctt, Warangal, etc., places. After extracting oil they 
sell to the exporters; the European firms ship oil to the foreign countries, 
mostly to Glasgow, Antwerp and London and the Indian firms mostly to 
Rangoon. The mill-owners finance their trade by their own capital and by 
taking loans from indigenous bankers; they do not purchase castor seeds on 
credit and do not sell castor oil to the exporters on credit. The Imperial 
Bank also finances its constituents in carrying on this trade. 
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Cot,ton .—Petty merchants in the villages buy stocks from the ryots; 
sometimes these small merchants sell to the ginning mill-owners and some¬ 
times get them ginned at their own cost and sell direct to the exporting firms 
which are generally European firms Messrs. Volkart Bros., and Ralli Bros. 
Sometimes Native merchants, viz., Bangarn Seshachalam and others send 
the ginned cotton to Bombay for sale in the open market to the commission 
agents there who generally finance on such consignments. 

Hide-fleshings. —Messrs. D. S. Marti & Sons, Bangarn Chekka & Co.,, 
V. L. Boggavarapu Co., and Rasl)am Kasim Umar & Co. (branch of the 
Madras firm) export hide fleshings. They are received from Rajabmundry, 
Ellore, Bezwada, Guntur, Warangal, Secunderabad,, Bolaram, Samalkot, 
Vizianagram and Russelkonda tanneries. The exporters settle the bargains 
by correspondence and send their own paid men for purchasing the stock 
in those tanneries; sometimes advances of Rs. .'100, Rs. 000 and Rs. 1,000 
are made to the tanning shops and the contracts are to run for three 
months or six months or even one year. The conveyance charge is Rs, 4-8-0 
por candy from Guntur, Rs. 4 from Bezwada, Rs. 3 from Ellore and Rs. 5 
from Vizianagram; the cost per candv is Rs. 28 to Rs. 30 per candy. Baling 
charge is Rs. 3 per 400 lb. or four-fifths of candy. Each of the three Hindu 
firms have invested a capital of about Rs. 15,000 in this business. It is 
only when the articles are loaded on the ships, the Imperial Bank finances 
them on the production of bill of lading. 

Hemp .—This is a nroduce of Ryali and Ravulapalem, Vubalanka. etc., 
and other villages in Bazo'e taluk of this district. Some of the merchants 
in. those villages buy the raw produce from the ryots. Sometimes, some 
merchants of Coeanada also go there during the season some time between 
September and December and purchase the raw-staff from the ryots. Till 
they accumulate a boat load, i.e.. about 25 candies, they keep the stuff in 
the interior villages and afterwards thev bring it to Coeanada. This article 
is mainly dea't for foreign export. This variety of hemp is known as 
Coeanada hemp or country hemp in United Kingdom and continental 
markets. The chief sale of this variety is at the -ports of London. Antwerp, 
Trieste, Leghorn, Venice, Genoa and Corfu. As this is an article for foreign 
export, it has been for a long time the monopolv of European merchants 
here, viz., Messrs. Ripley & Co., Volkart Bros., Gordon Woodroffe, Wilson 
<*s Co., Innos 4 Co., although sometimes, some native shippers also, viz.,. 
Bangaru Chekka, V, L. Boggavarapu. etc., make small, shipments. After 
getting the stuff to Coeanada they unload it for purposes of cleaning at any 
of the compounds of the haling presses and have them cleaned which is done 
by a process of heating the stuff with bamboo canes and heating on stones 
by which the stalks are removed. Ordinarily the stuff is cleaned under the 
supervision of the baling press neortl© who generally advance about half of 
the market value on the raw-stuff. The goods are sold after haling in e'eaned 
condition. The value of raw-stuff in the interior varies from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 50 per candy of 20 maunds. The outturn per candy is about 16 to 18' 
maunds according to quality. The price of cleaned stuff is about Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 75 per candy loose. 

The interior merchant as soon as he unloads the stuff is taking loans 
for about 50 nor cent of the value from the press owners and using this 
money for further purchase in the interior, supplementing his own capital. 
The rate of interest for this purpose charged by press owner (generally 
Messrs. Ripley & Co.,, only doing this sort of business at present) is one rupee 
per cent per mensem besides godown rent and fire insurance premium. 
Again Messrs. Ripley & Co., it is said, are taking loans from the Imperial 
Bank of India on the security of the stock in the godowns for a higher 
percentage at lower bank rate. Moreover it is said they are also stipulat¬ 
ing a condition in the loan agreement, that in the event, of the dealer selling 
the goods to any outsider instead of Messrs. Ripley & Co., the dealer should 
nay to them at Re. 1 per candy or sell to them only exclusively, if thev so 
desire at Re. 1 less than the price offered by others. Thus thev are getting 
advantage both in the shape of interest, and godown rent as well as in price. 
Thus the business has been a monopolv with them, for a long time. The 
interior merchants are new to the bank and as such they cannot get loans 
directly from the Tmnerial Bank. Of late some native shippers also have 
risen in the market who are offering the same terms and in some cases better 
terms, For a long time this hemp is only cleaned by hand and as such the 
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standard of cleaning is not a standard one. It is said that if hemp is to he 
dressed on machine worked by power this variety may have a better market 
abroad. 

Another variety of hemp that is shipped from this port is sun-hemp or 
palli hemp which comes from Mogulturru and Sambaldevi and it is pure 
white in colour. The quantity exported of late is very limited. 

Hemp of Vizagaptam district known as Gopalpur in different varieties 
known as (1) whites and (2) browns and shorts and also Warangal hemp 
from Hyderabad is also some times got down here and shipped from this 
port. But larger quantities of Gopalpur hemp are shipped from Bimlipatam 
and quantities of Warangal hemp and other hemps of Hyderabad arc also 
shipped from Bombay. The merchants of tlm.se places sell the stuff in cleaned 
as well as in raw condition to local shippers and draw hundis on demand 
for value of the goods supplied with railway receipts, either through the 
Imperial Bank or through the local merchants. 

Another variety is known as Tipper Godavari in which two grades, via,, 
(1) Sirivansa whites and (2) Hiinunugudem dark are shipped. Both of them 
come from the Agency in a cleaned and plaited condition from the Upper 
Regions of the Godavari Agency to Rajahmundry where the local shippers 
buy through the commission agents. The interior merchants generally leave 
instructions for the sale of their stocks at Rajahmundry and take loans 
either from the Marwari bankers at Rajahmundry or from the commission 
agents there. The commission agents generally charge Re. 1 per candy as 
commission besides weighing,, loading, charity and other charges. The 
shipper will get down the goods, open the plaits and have them packed in 
bales for shipment abroad. The loss in weight during this process shall be 
about half maund per candy on account of sand and mud. 

■Tide .—The only jute that is being exported from this port is that from 
Guntur district and it is known as Kottapattam jute. The merchants of 
Ongole and sometimes local dealers who purchase from them sell the goods 
to the local European shippers. The stuff is cleaned and haled in TCutcha 
hales of about 200 lb. and afterwards it is baled into pukka hales of 400 lb. 
at Cocanada. The goods are shipped to Hamburg, Antwerp, Dundee and 
London and the shippers generally negotiate tlicir hills in the Exchange 
Banks at Madras. 

Coir yarn .—The variety of coir shipped from this part is said to be 
inferior when compared with that of Malabar Coast. Two varieties known 
as Pasarlnpudi thin and Kesanapalli thick are being shipped from this 
place in bales of 2J cwt. nett chiefly to Germany, viz., Hamburg and 
Bremen and to some extent to Antwerp and London, etc. The merchants 
of the places in the interior buy this commodity from the poor villagers 
either by barter or for cash and sell to the local shippers in lots of 10 to 
20 tons at a time. The price for thin variety varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 21 
and that for thick variety varies from Rs. 13 to Rs. 19 per candy of 500 lb. 
delivered loose at buyers’ godowns at Cocanada. The capital required is not 
much, the interior merchants, say, one or two generally join together and 
do this business. No outside financial help is generally necessary. They 
get the goods always by country boats and navas from Razolo and Amala* 
pur taluks. There are brokers in the town between the village merchants 
and the shippers; the brokers take 2 annas per candy. Coir yarn is also 
exported to Rangoon by some Muhammadan merchants on a small scale in 
loose condition. They too get the stuff from Paserlapudi and Kesanakurru 
but they get the stuff baled locally by hand in quantities of 2 cwt. ; the 
brokers take brokerage of 2 annas per candy from the buyers. 

Nws vomica .—This is an article of interest only for foreign business. 
Messrs. Volkart Brothers control the major portion of the trade; they buy 
from the local dealers who generally buy from the interior merchants and 
forest contractors. The interior merchants and forest contractors gather 
this article by paying very low wages both in cash and kind to those who 
gather this commodity. The interior merchants appropriate a major por¬ 
tion of the profit to themselves. Sometimes the local dealers sell the stuff 
as it is and sometimes in washed condition to European and native shippers. 
As generally tile local dealer is only an intermediary agency between the 
inferior merchant and the shippers, no financial help is generally necessary 
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for the local dealers, if at all any help is required, the buyers themselves 
advance money on the security of the goods pledged with them with and 
without interest to facilitate the business of their dealers. 

Mitrabalams ,—This commodity is shipped in small quantities to Rangoon 
and in lots of 25 to 50 tons at a time to United Kingdom ports such' as 
London, Liverpool and Hull. The goods come from Rajahmundry, Goka- 
varam and Upper Godavari Agency. The interior merchants bring their 
goods to the commission agents at Rajahmundry who generally buy for seve¬ 
ral country tanneries at Bezwada and El lore and also finance the interior 
merchants with their own capital supplemented by loans from local Marwari 
merchants. The interior merchant never sells the goods direct to the 
shipper. The shipper always buys the goods through their local dealers 
who buy through the commission agents at Rajahmundry. The goods are 
got down by Radhari boat and the payment is generally made by merchants 
by hundis against account or sometimes in cash at the time of weighment 
at Rajahmundry. The price per hag of 166 lb. varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6. 

Cashewnut kernels .—It is said that through the introduction of a Bombay 
merchant, Mr. 8. B. Tornav, this business has been started of late at Mori 
in Razole taluk and it has been making steady progress. It appeals that 
the demand from United States of America is mainly for whole kernels and 
it is said that people of Mori are accustomed to prepare these kernels, say, 
70 per cent in wholes. Moreover the labour is also said to be cheap there. 
The raw produce available in this district is very small and as such large 
quantities are being got down to Rajahmundry from Sompeta and Palasa 
in Gan jam district. Sometimes the produce of this district is purchased 
through commission agents at Rajahmundry which is a big business centre 
with connections by boat via Nagultanka to Mori. Of late seeds are also 
imported, it is said, from distant Malabar at a heavy railway freight to 
Nidadavole and hence to Mori. Even South African seeds are got down. 
The seeds are given to a man in 'the interior known as a ryot through the 
commission agent. He is paid Re. 1 per hag for manufacturing kernels and 
the commission agent 1 anna per maund of prepared stuff. The kernels 
are afterwards sorted into whole, halves and pieces and they are packed 
separately. They are packed in air-tight tins of 25 lb. each with two tins 
in a case. To preserve the kernels from being infested with worms and 
moth the tins are filled with carbonic acid gas after exhausting air by 
means of an air pump. The soldering is done by country tin-smiths. The 
business requires much care and capital. The difference in price between 
the season and out of the season is about Rs. 3 per bag. Moreover, the 
produce of this district is not sufficient to meet the demand. Hence the 
large quantities had to be imported from Malabar and also Ganjam district. 
Hence loans on produce are badly needed. Again after preparation of 
the kernels and packing them in tins and cases, the manufacturing exporter 
has to wait for steamer for, say. a fortnight, As this is a costly commodity, 
much capital is required. So far the manufacturing firms are supplementing 
their own capital from the local indigenous bankers at Rajahmundry and 
other places. If proper scientific methods are employed in packing to pre¬ 
vent the kernels getting infested with worms it is said that the prospects 
of the business are very bright. 

like meal .—This commodity goes from this port mainly to London, 
Liverpool and Hull and is a monopoly in the hands of European firms, viz„ 
Messrs, Ripley & Co., and Gordon Woodroffe & Co, Only this year a native 
firm, namely, Messrs. V. L. Boggavarapu Company have also begun to 
export direct to foreign markets. It is said that this produce is generally 
sold on the terms and condition of London brokers cattle food contract which 
contains a stipulation as regards the said contents which should not exceed 
more than 5 per cent. The native shippers are afraid that they will get 
claims on account of that stipulation. The local merchants who sell to the 
European shippers purchase the goods at Rajahmundry and TadepalH- 
gndem, etc., places directly frern the millowners and also through commis¬ 
sion agents and get the goods on boats to Cocanada. As soon as the goods 
are delivered in exporters’ godowns, they are financed by them. On account 
of adulteration in this commodity, the trade of late has become slack. It 
is even said that in one of the recent shipments made by native merchants 
to England wirecloth and iron pieces were mixed up in the rice meal and 
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shipped from Cocanada port and that on account of the adulteration the 
cattle in England were very badly affected and that the firms in England 
are now resolving not to get rice meal imported from Cocanada. 

Buffalo horns .—As Cocanada is a shipping port, horns from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts are got down here by a local Vaisya merchant Mr. Chittoori 
Kamaraju who sells to the local exporters. The exporters generally advance 
him moneys. He consigns the rejected stuff himself for sale abroad on his 
account. Horns are generally exported to London and Hamburg. The chief 
shippers are Messrs. Ripley & Co., Wilson ife Co., Boggavarapu Brothers 
and V, L. Boggavarapu Company and the East India Produce Company. 
The interior dealers are not selling goods direct to the shippers on account 
of their reluctance to deliver selected stuff according to assortment. They 
are generally sold on the basis of 12 horns per maund of 25 lb. and also 
16 horns per maund of 25 lb. There is also a stipulation that 40 per cent 
of the horns must be light horns. Sometimes the Muhammadan tannery 
owners also gather these horns from the poor people and butchers and sell 
them to the local dealer at very low prices. The dealer gathers the stuff 
all round and sells in quantities to exporters. From light horns the tips 
are cut and sold also at higher prices. The hollows are sold locally for manu¬ 
facturers of combs at lower prices. So far this business has been a mono¬ 
poly of one dealer only. 

Ghee .—This is largely exported to Rangoon by steamer and not by 
country craft. There are five persons who export this stuff; of them, four 
are Hindus, viz., Budampeta Subhiah, Muujuluri Ramanna, Kopparti Rania- 
murti and Rudampati China Venkatasubbiah; they have no transactions with 
the Imperial Bank. They do their business with their own capital supple¬ 
mented by their borrowings from the local Manvari bankers. The fifth 
exporter is a Muhammadan who gets his capital from Rangoon where his 
brother is doing business. 

The exporters purchase the stuff from the local commission agents who 
are Boddn Bapiraju, Vadakattu Snryam and Panasapadu Bnpamni. They 
havo their own capitals and supplement them by borrowing amounts of 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,500 from the local Marwaris on pro-notes at He. 1-0-6 per 
cent per mensem. 

The commission agents get the stuff from the villages of Mangithurthi, 
Mandapeta, Tapeswaram and other neighbouring villages in tins of li mils, 
each. Generally good ghee is received from the villages; it is only 
on very rare occasions, ghee .is received adulterated with gingelly oil. The 
petty village merchants purchase ghee from the ryots by going from door to 
door, fill in the tins and send to the local commission merchants, sometimes 
on boats, sometimes on handis and sometimes on kavidis. The commis¬ 
sion agent gets As. 8 per kavidi of two tins. The commission agent gives 
an advance of only a portion not exceeding 50 per cent of the cost price 
keeping the stuff in his custody till the time of sale to the exporters hut 
he does not generally give advance to the village merchant with the expecta¬ 
tion of getting the stuff from the villages. The village merchant does not 
own generally more than Rs. 500 of capital and he purchases the stuff from 
some of the villagers on credit for a week or fortnight. The exporters pay 
the commission agents a portion of the cost of the ghee at the time of 
purchase; the remaining amount is paid after a week or fortnight. The 
exporters get their moneys from the importers a month or two after the 
stock reaches them, i.e., after the stock is sold by the importers in their 
local markets. This delay on the part of the importers in sending remit¬ 
tances is said to he due to competition ; it is said that on account of compe¬ 
tition among the exporters they are exporting ghee even without receipt of 
orders from the importers. 

After purchasing the ghee from the local commission agents, the exporters 
adulterate ghee in the following proportions. Three tins of pure ghee, 
three tins of groundnut oil, three tins of vegetable ghee, and one tin of 
fat are mixed to make up about ten tin* of adulterated gliee. These 
quantities are boiled together; while it is lukewarm, it is poured in tins 
of Si, 7, 14, 28 lb. etc. This adulterated stuff is being exported not as 
ghee but under the name ‘ Grease and oil mixture ’ in order to avoid the 
penalty under the ‘ Adulteration of Foodstuffs Act ’ which is in force in 
Burma, 
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Credit facilities fur marhetimj .—The present credit facilities for market¬ 
ing are: — 

(1) Short-term loans from the Imperial Bank both in produce and on 
D.P. loans. 

(2) Loans from the indigenous hankers on produce and on pro-notes. 

(3) Negotiation of hundis, both clean and documentary. 

(4) Loans on warehouse warrants to European firms. This may he 
extended to Indian merchants also. 

(5) Letters of credit from foreign buyers to facilitate the advances to 
be made by the Imperial Bank. 

The financing agencies give loans on marketable commodities and nego¬ 
tiate bills of exchange against hill of lading or railway receipt. They play 
the part of collecting agents of dues between the buyer and the seller. 
The Imperial Bank sometimes acts also as an agent on behalf of some 
foreign sellers in case the local purchasers refuse to take delivery of the 
goods and to make payment. 

Distribution to consumers .—The goods consumed in the town are partly 
those of local produce and partly those imported from abroad. 

Those of local produce are rice, pulses and other foodstuffs and the 
imported articles are piece-goods, petrol and kerosene, hardware and metals, 
chemicals and drugs, and general fancy goods. 

Bice is sold to the consumers by retail rice merchants who purchase 
stocks partly from the local mill-owners, partly from the local kliaida or 
commission merchants and partly by importing from Palakole, Ellore and 
Tenali and other places. They are financed, generally by their own capital 
and some of them supplement their capital l»y borrowing sometimes from the 
indigenous bankers. They get also the stocks on credit for about 15 days 
from the sellers; they sometimes give to some of the local consumers on 
credit for 15 days or one month. 

Petrol and kerosene are imported by the oil companies who distribute 
their products through their local agents for local consumption; the local 
dealers have their own capital and sometimes supplement the same by 
borrowing from the local money-lenders. 

As regards other imported articles, the importer is sometimes the whole¬ 
saler himself; sometimes the importer is different from the wholesale dealer. 
Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe & Co. and Messrs. Wilson Company are importers 
to some of the local wholesale dealers and they take commission between 
1 per cent and 2 per cent of the value of the imported articles. These 
importers and wholesale dealers mostly arrange their own financing and 
sometimes take the assistance of the Imperial Bank. The wholesaler sells 
the goods to the retailer both for cash as well as for credit for about a 
fortnight, during which period the retailer can rotate his small capital in 
different ways. Some of the retail merchants get loans on notes from indi¬ 
genous bankers and money-lenders to assist their trade. 

Inland trade .—Of the indigenous bankers, only Hiranand Ramsook (Mar- 
wari) and Boggavarapu Subba Rao (Vaisya) have been financing inland trade 
to a certain extent. Other indigenous bankers are financing on a small 
scale. The former two persons a re giving loans to kliaida merchants, mill- 
owners and take shares in the business also. Some inland money-lenders 
are even exporters. Hiranand Ramsook advances moneys to mill-owners and 
finance the ryot in his cultivation of paddy and the local village merchant 
in gathering quantities of paddy from the poor ryots and bringing the 
same to Cocanada market; but their rate of interest is generally high. 
Now' some co-operative societies in the villages have been financing the 
poor rj'ots and petty village merchants at a lower rate of interest. 

Three merchants of Cocanada are said to have been advancing moneys 
at the time of Dasara (i.e., in September and October) as loans on stand¬ 
ing paddy crops on condition that the produce should be sold to them only 
at the rates prevailing at the time of Pongal (i.e., in January). The rate 
of interest is Re. 1-0-6 per cent per mensem. 
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The indigenous bunker who lends moneys to the merchant collects not 
only the interest from the borrower, but also sometimes collects commission 
of .1 or 6 pies per bug of articles purchased by that merchant. This com¬ 
mission is generally collected from potty merchants and not from big mer¬ 
chants; this is a malpractice which has to be rectified. 

ff the produce purchased by the loan amount is not invariably sold, it 
is kept in u. godown and locked; the key of the godown is given to the 
lender and the borrower takes the key when he has to sell the article; the 
borrower has to give a letter of guarantee to the money-lender that the 
sale-proceeds would be delivered to him. 

The indigenous bankers give greater facilities than the Imperial Bank 
with regard to the loans on produce and consequently to the inland trade 
of petty merchants. They allow the merchant to sell the stock and then 
to pay the amount; but the Imperial Bank insists on repayment of the loan 
before the key of the godown is given to the borrower. 


Chaiteh V. 

Negotiable Instruments: llundis aiul instruments of ownership. 

The negotiable instruments that ure in use in the trade of the town are— 
(i) cheques, 

(if) pro-notes, 

(lit) bills of exchange, 

(iv) demand hundis, and 
(d) after sight hundis. 

Those who have got current accounts in the Imperial Bank are using the 
cheques. Only big merchants have got current accounts with the Imperial 
Bank. The cheque habit has not been well developed. It is said that about 
25 per cent of the traders have got current ucconnts and make use of the 
cheques. 

Pro-notes are usually taken when loans are needed. These are trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another on rare occasions. When a person X 
wants to bring a person Y to troubles, X tries to get possession of all the 
pro-notes executed by Y in favour of different persons A. B and C by pay¬ 
ing consideration to all the persons A, B and C, thus \ T is made to pay 
the amounts of all pro-notes at the same time to a single individual or he 
is made to undergo all the trials of civil litigation and harassment. This 
is a misuse to which the pro-notes are sometimes employed. 

Bills and hundis are not used on a lurge scale as most of the retail mer¬ 
chants and some big merchants keep open running accounts with other 
merchants. Most of the retail merchants are not in the habit of keeping 
bank accounts as they find it mor e convenient to get down goods or. value 
payable system or ou maintaining running accounts between the buyer and 
seller; this facilitates the purchase of goods on credit. 

Some of the merchants complain that after sight hundis are not at 
present being accepted by the Imperial Bank and that thoi'efore they have 
been experiencing much inconvenience in their trade. They have to issue 
ulways demand hundis. Sometimes these demand hundis reach the consignees 
before the articles actually reach the consignees and consequently the con¬ 
signees are in some cases dishonouring the demand hundis, and their repu¬ 
tation and credit are being lowered. 1 After sight 1 hundis of some of the 
merchants are l>eing accepted by the indigenous banker Ifirnnand ltamsook. 
The merchants also say that as no stamp duty is being collected on cheques 
and demand hundis, stamp duty on ‘after sight ’ or ‘ after date ’ hundis 
may also be abolished. 

The hundis which are now locully in use uro— 

(i) business (or documentary) hundis— 

(a) demand, 

(b) after sight (or after date); 

(ii) free hundis. 

(a) demand, 

(b) ufter sight (or after date). 
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The liundis are written solnetimes in Telugu and sometimes in 
The sample form of Telugu liundis is given below : — 


Free ( Hundi ). 


English. 


‘jSoii l^igsi. & n eo. 

•rr»2S*^3r’g«fo®UX,(S' *o*a^4 Jl'£,*Scf£ Tr»&>'ffo ) ^S'l5xr»8 # ttfojSo S'* 
®*8§ Soli 5bo jS55osr<go ifes&oeo 

# 8,1 £>77* 

‘^'S3' 2 j~a*cJi&>&>77'8 W5<3.Sb 73 Sr" 15 e^grotr-'TT" 

$>-< x* 1 5 6'*2?eoeJ , '*7V' 

(i.e., on demand) 

(i.e., 15 days after sight) ' : 3 j£>oiS'Xe)o&>e>& - 2,000 "0 O 5^o o3 iy 

(i.e., 15 days after date) 

('Sn^Ooc&So «kfo "5§ ocw'c! a£wo&77* 1 ovOOOcOsr's&o. Xj&5 003** ■&»£> &» 

Q— U —• 

^SgloO oxo& !>&S> ^eo ^ar»oo:ov) ^><&^S'*S> rfr» *B* I ff'i& $>0c^ ^Ooso-CT 
ss-epfc. 

•u)j£>.i,iS‘£‘B(6b 

8cr*. 3,000-0-0. 

Business {or Documentary) Hundi,. 

■0-*§jirSf, 

^sSjp'5Ssjr»sso "Poll "3^ Hi n #). 
-CT"«lSr'^ TT'iS'^p’i^oeiOOO^ |4 7fc&*S8*3 -tr'SatS’o^iS'Sb.T^^ tJciSo S'* 
sr»fl 8 Ooli •£*«;&> 8 -tt*s 5 oo #w£weo «£|l 

—« fa 

_£$ 

&!Sr-i 7 * 3 t 4 77*8 £fr* 15 tr^eotr* 77 * 

t. 68 _______________ 

45 * 0 * 1 5 8^23=ecer*77» 


JB77* 

(15 days after sight) ^oiSXeto&cSi r>,ooo la&Tn© *Scx» #j*a*o» 
(15 days after date) 

»*& SssSa *»§ ox's? «fwic&77* ^sr*OXO-0sr»!6>5. X&S 033** "#»;£. s^w 38j>)oO 
OX>0& f)&<0 t 3©0 ^o3*003oO s *£?"*(& -V&7^ i^ , OX>C-tS'oS"0(i>:. 

* 3 eo J54& 2 eb Xe> •£*c 

fco ftSXi^o k 500 ®-§o vyfeo ---- 

v ar»o 5r»oy* 


*>“ (Railway ttoipt) eS4s g^a. 

(Bill of Lading) 


V>£ Xo« r S*0i&, 


Sr*. 0 , 000 - 0 - 0 . 
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l'ho sumplo loon ol English hundis in use is giien below: — 

Free hundi. 


11 *. 2 , 000 . 


On dema nd 

Fifteen days after sigh t please 
Fifteen days after date 

tiaru or order the sum of ltu pees two 
place the same against my accouut. 


t'oeunudu, 
Dated . 

puy to (name) Nalam Hamulinguyyu 

thousand only for value received and 


To (Jhekka Slibba Jiao, 

Rangoon. 


(Signed) Nalam Pallayya. 


Business (or documentary) hundi. 

Rs. 5,000. 

Coeanada, 

Du ted . 

On demand 

Fift een days iiftc r sigh t please pay to (liuine) Mr. Chckk.i Suhba ltao 
Fiftoen days after date 

dr order the sum of Rupees five thousand only for value received and pluco 
the same against the goods supplied. 

Attached 476 hags of rice B/L. 


(Signed) Cliali Muhammad. 


To P. Hameod & Co., 

Cannauore. 


Business or documentary hundis .—They ai'e accompanied by the railway 
roceipt or bill of lading together with insurance policy, if any. These docu¬ 
ments are to be given to the consignee on payment (demand against pay¬ 
ment) or against acceptance (demand against acceptance). They are demand 
hundis and ‘ after sight ’/* after date ’ hundis. 

Demand hundi .—When the hundi reaches the bank at the place of con¬ 
signee the bank gives him notice for the immediate payment of money. He 
should pay the amount immediately on receipt of the notice. If lie does 
not pay, the bank at the place of consignee sends information of non¬ 
payment to the bank at the place of consignor and the latter bank gives 
notice to the consignor; the consignor then wires to the consignee and finds 
out why he refused to accept the hundi; they come to a certain understand¬ 
ing, If the consignee complains that the stock sent was not of the propel 
quality and that therefore some reduction in value should lie made, the 
amount so reduced will be paid by the consignor to the bank and the bank at 
the place of consignee will be asked to collect the amount noted in the 
hundi minus the amount so reduced. Sometimes the consignor sends direct 
to the consignee the amount so reduced by telegraphic money order; then 
the consignee pays the full amount of the hundi. 
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After sight I After date hundi. —The hundi amount is payable by the con¬ 
signee to the bank at the place of consignee 15 days (or one month or what¬ 
ever period mentioned in the hundi) after the receipt by the consignee of 
a notice issued by the bank at the place, of consignee regarding the receipt 
of the liundi or 15 days (one month or whatever period mentioned in the 
liundi) after the date of the hundi. ‘ After date ’ hundis are now very rarely 
used. The same procedure as in the case of demand hundis is adopted 
in the case of non-payment of 1 after sight ’ hundis also. 

The free or plain hundis are issued without attaching any bill of lading 
or railway receipt. These are used merely for the purpose of mutual accom¬ 
modation among merchants without consignment of any goods. Here also 
there are demand and after sight/after date hundis. ‘After date’ hundis 
of this kind also are very rarely used. 

The hundis are discounted locally by' the Marwari banker Hiranand 
Itamsook, by the Andhra Bank and by the Imperial Bank. The Marwari banker 
sends them to the, local Imperial Bank for rediscounting. The hundis on 
local merchants are discounted and collected locally. Some hundis on 
drawees in other towns are sometimes sent to the Presidency towns' where 
they are discounted. Those who are not customers of the local Imperial 
Bank get their bills discounted through a middleman who is a customer of 
the hank. 

There are also two liundi brokers in the town—one is a Vaisya and the 
other is a Muhammadan. Most of the hundis are being discounted with the 
medium of these brokers. Generally most of such transactions are those of 
Muhammadan merchants, lit is said that the average amount of such 
transactions is about Us. 30,000 per day. The brokerage taken by the 
brokers is 3 pies per hundred rupees of a hundi, 

Railway receipts, bills of lading, letters of hypothecation and warehouse 
warrants are employed in raising loans on tlieir security. Loans are not 
being granted to Indian merchants on warehouse warrants, hut are being 
granted only to European firms. The Indian merchants feel very badly 
the want of loans on warehouse warrants. Railway receipts and bills of 
lading of Indian merchants who are not customers of the Imperial Bank 
are not being accepted by the bank; they have to pay heavy discount to the 
customer through whom the railway receipt or bill of lading is sent to the 
bank for payment. This is a great disadvantage to a businessman. The 
indigenous Marwari banker gives loans on bill of lading or railway receipt 
in some cases to these merchants who have no credit in the Imperial Bank; 
but the interest and the commission generally charged by him is heavier 
than those of the Imperial Bank. 


Chapter VI. 


Industries and their finance. 


The small scale industries in the 

1. Rice-milling. 

2. Fibre-dressing. 

3. Oil-pressing. 

4. Iron safe manufacture. 

5. Cigar making. 

0. Dyeing of cloths. 

7. Country craft making. 

8. Baling presses. 

9. Iron foundry. 


town are— 

10. Flour mills. 

11. Decorticator (for removing shells 

of groundnut. 

12. American expeller (for extracting 

groundnut oil). 

13. Gingelly oil mills. 

14. Lime kilns. 

15. Printing presses. 

.16. Carpentry. 

17. Sawing mill. 

18. Cotton-ginning mill*. 


The industries Nos. 1 to 10, 12, 13 and 17 supra have been investigated 
and details are given below. The cases of small sundry shop-keeper and of 
a retail cloth merchant are also investigated and their details are given 
in the end. 
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Rice-milling .—'There are 7 mills for milling raw rice and 7 mills for mill¬ 
ing boiled rice. The former are propelled by oil and the latter by steam- 
(husk). Of the mills used for milling boiled rice, five can be used for milling 
raw rice also but are not generally used for that purpose. The names of 
the mills are: — 


Baw rioe mills. 

Approximate 
value of the 

Approximate running 
oapital invested. 


milla. 

mm 

Bortowed. 

1. Tadi Bal)i,Tammireddi 

2. Koruhonda Buohiraju . 

3. Sree Rama Vilas. 

4. Sree Raja Bioe Mill 

6. Sree Satya Venkateswara Mills .. 

6. Medieetti Venkatarao . 

7. Uiranand Kamaook .. 

SB. 

18,000 

13,000 

26,000 

26,000 

18,000 

14,000 

10,000 

as. 

10,000 

20,000 

ae. 


Nos. 2, 8, 4, 8 and. 7 do work on hire at 8 annas per bag of paddy. 


Boiled rioe mills. 

Approximate 
value of the 

Approximate running 
oapital invested. 


mills. 

Own. 

Borrowed. 


Eh. 


SB. 

1. United Bioe Mill (Bond»da Pnllayva) 

2. Sree Venksteswara Bioe Mill (Chekka 

60,000 

6,000 

25,000 

80,000 

6,000 

26,010 

V eerraju). 

3. Kosuri Gutuvulu Rice Mill 

30,000 

14,000 

4. Koeuri Bamaswumi Rioe Mil! 

36,000 


10,000 

5. Keddi Veerraju Rioe Mill .. 

36,000 

30,000 

30,000 

6 Uiranand Kamseok Rioe Mill 

60,000 


7. A. Harisohandrudu Rioe Mill 

60,000 

10,000 

20,000 


The mill-owners get paddy from villages by brokers who are generally 
their own men; a broker is paid one anna per bag. The mill-owner some¬ 
times advances moneys to an extent of about 10 per cent to the brokers; 
sometimes the brokers advance moneys to an extent of about 10 per cent 
to the ryots. The mill-owner generally pays money a week after the receipt 
of bags in his mill; he does not pay interest for this week. The broker some¬ 
times gives a ‘ Baratam ’ letter to the ryot or ryot’s agent asking the mill- 
owner to pay him a certain amount of money. The mill-owner maintains 
accounts of transactions with his brokers and the broker maintains accounts 
of transactions with the ryots. 

The charges which a mill-owner incurs are— 

(») Cost of paddy in the village; 

(**) commission or brokerage to the broker, 1 anna per bag; 

(Hi) kolagaram-in-churge for weighing, SI pios or 1 anna per bag; and 
(ie) conveyance charge* from neighliouring villages, 
b’teighf. ort boat per big .. He. 0-1-3 Re. 0-0-1} Charges for loading in the 

to plus villages. 

He. 0-2-0 Be. 0-0-7}. Charges for unloading in the 
town mid eonveying to the 
mill. 
c.r 

freight on handy per bag . , He, 0-2 0 Tfo loading or unloading 

to charges, 

He. 0-6-0. 
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Tho brokers advance moneys to the ryots partly with their own capital 
and partly with the advances made by the mill-owner to them. When the 
mill-owner does not pay him in time and when tho ryot wants money very 
urgently, somo brokers make advances with tho moneys secured on pro-notes 
and pledge ol jewellery with the local Marwaris. They generally borrow at 
As. 12-0 interest por month on jewels; after throe months the rate of interest 
is Rs. 1-9-0 per mensem; the interest on pro-notes is Re. 1-0-6 to Its. 1-9-0 
per mensem. Sometimes the brokers get loans on daily interest at 9 pies 
per Rs. 100 per day; generally the brokers arc villagers who are not known 
to the local Marwaris. 

Reddi Veerraju (recently deceased) has raw rice-mill (No. 5) and boiled 
rice-mill (No. 5). He has 10 brokers. The capital invested by him is 
about 11s. SO,000 in the purchase of paddy and other necessaries for mill¬ 
ing. Paddy worth about Rs. 10,000 or more will be with the mill-owner as 
he gets the paddy on payment of price after one week from the date of 
receipt of bags. All the capital invested by him is said to bo owned and 
not borrowed. The owners of raw rice-mills have not borrowed any moneys. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the boiled rice-mills borrowed 11s. 25,000 each from tho 
Imperial Rank on credit; Nos. .1 and 4 mortgaged their mills with the Mar- 
wari indigenous banker Hiranand Ramsook for Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 10,000 
respectively. Nos. 5 and 0 bate their own capitals; No. 7 borrowed Rupees 
10,000 from Imperial Bank on credit and another Rs. 10,000 from indigenous 
bankers and the remaining amount of Rs, 10,000 is his own capital. 

Mill-owners sell boiled vice to exporters and raw rice to exporters and to 
local retail dealers. 

The charges for converting paddy to boiled rice are as follows: — 

For 100 bags of paddy— 

RS. A. I>. 


For pouring into kundi .14 0 

From kundi to boilers ... ... ... ... ... 1 10 0 

From boilers to thrashing floor .18 0 

For drying up .14 0 

For conveying to mill ... ... ... ... ...18 0 

For handing the paddy to the mil! ... ... ... ...140 

For packing rice in bags .3 2 0 


11 8 0 


RS. A. P. 

X.e., pel’ bag, about .0 2 0 

Per bag for oils, belts, salaries, etc., about ... ... 0 2 0 

Cost of gunny bag, about .0 5 0 

Per bag ... 0 9 0 


Thero aro brokers between the mill-owners and the exporters of rice. 
These brokers do not require any finance; they are simply mediators; they 
settle the bargains between tho mill-owners and the exporters locally. Ex¬ 
porters send articles according to the orders received from outside stations. 
They are financed by their own capitals supplemented by loans from the 
Imperial Bank. 

1-51 
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Fibre-dressing .—Dressing of palmyra fibre is an important small scale 
industry of the town. Dressed fibre is exported on a large scale from Coca- 
nada to England, Belgium, Germany, New York, Australia and Japan. 
There are 14 dressing firms. They are— 

Approximate capital 
invested. 



Own. 

-> 

Borrowed. 


RS. 

RS. 

1. D. S. Murthi & Sons. 

10,000 

6,000 

2. V. E. Ramalinga Nadar 

10,000 


3. Kannuri Satyanarayana 

5,000 

. , 

4. VudataRamulu 

7,000 

6,000 

6. Pullopudi Bapiraju . 

6,000 


6. Bangaru Ohekka .. . 

50,000 


(They do also dyeing of fibre.) 



7. Viravalli Purushottamayya 

2,000 


8. Medisetti Bulli Yeerraju 

4,000 


9. Madina Sahib . . .. .. .. 

6,000 


10. Ande Venkatraju 

12,000 


11. Mygapula Satyanarayana ,, 

3,000 


12. Chitaluri Narasimha Kao 

16,000 


13. Ponnagunti Narayana ., . 

1,500 

5,600 

14. Monga Ramaswami 

2,000 

3,000 


The amounts shown as borrowed are borrowed from the local Marwari 
money-lenders. Some get loans from the M'arwaris on the security of fibre. 
Some get fibre from the interior villages on 15 days’ credit from ltajah- 
mundry and Peddapur taluks of East Godavari district. Sometimes they 
pay advances to the villagers of these two taluks to make sure of the quanti¬ 
ties of the stock for sale. But those got from outside the district, i.e., from 
Bapatla, etc, by rail must be paid in cash at the time of purchase. Except 
Nos. 1 and 6, others have no transactions with the Imperial Bank. These 
manufacturers sell to the exporting firms. Nos. 1 and 6 also export fibre 
directly also. There are no brokers between the manufacturers and the 
exporting firms. All the exporting firms have got accounts with the exchange 
banks at Madras who purchase foreign bills. 

The manufacturers generally purchase the stocks by sending their paid 
servants to the villages; these servants go to the villages with brokers. The 
broker is paid 4 annas per candy by seller and 4 annas per candy by pur¬ 
chaser; if the stock is sold in cwt., the broker is paid 1 anna by the seller 
and 1 anna by the buyer. 

One candy of village fibre is worth Rs. 40 to Rs. 55. The fibre obtained 
in the villages is called ‘ Kora ’. One candy equals 44 cwt. The kora is 

first dressed to what is called ‘ Bazaar cleaned ’. It is sold in cwt. It is 

worth Rs. 114 to Rs. 134 per cwt. If ‘ bazaar cleaned ’ fibre is dressed to 
make it fit for export the charge is As. 14 per cwt. If kora is 1 bazaar 
cleaned ’ and is further dressed to make it fit for export the charge is 

Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. It is sold to the exporting firms in two grades and in 

each grade it is sold in four qualities. 

Ordinary grade— 

First quality (No. 1) Rs. 15f- per owt. 

Second quality (Nos. 1 and 2) 14J per cwt. 

Third quality (Nos. 1, 2 and 3)'Rs, 13J per cwt. 

Fourth quality (No. 3) ]2J per cwt, 

Superior grade—' 

Rupee one more for each corresponding quality in ordinary grade. 

Castor-oil pressing .—There are about 25 hand mills of which 15 are at 
present in working order. Each mill contains 8, 10 or 12 hand presses. 
Each hand press costs about Rs. 300. By each press, 400 lb. of castor-oil can 
be extracted during one day. On the average, if all the mills were to 
work 100 candies (one candy equals 500 lb.) can be extracted daily; but at 
present only 50 candies of oil are extracted daily. Castor-oil is exported to 
Rangoon, Ceylon and United Kingdom. To Rangoon and Ceylon it is 
exported by Indian firms who are financed by their own capitals, by the 
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local money-lenders and by the Imperial Bank. It is exported to Bnited 
Kingdom by European firms who make their own arrangements for financ¬ 
ing the trade. 

The building of an oil-press costs about lls. 10,000 and the plant and 
machinery cost about Its. 1,000 for machinery for crushing and about Rupees 
300 (8, 10, or 12) for the hand presses. 

The hand presses are heated on both sides by furnaces with firewood. 
The extracted castor-oil is boiled after it is emerged out of the press; then 
it is filtered. 

The mill-owners are not now doing this business. The building and the 
plant and machinery are Jet out to others at about Its. 50 to Its. 80 per 
month. The hirer of the mill purchases the stock of castor seeds with his 
own money or with the help of local Vaisya or Marwari money-lenders who 
give loans on pro-notes; the loan, amounts are generally Its. 500 and Kupees 
1,000. He sells the oil to the exporters whenever ready and does not store 
the stock for better prices. Exporters to United Kingdom store the stock 
till the steamer arrives; exporters to Rangoon and Ceylon export every 
week. There are brokers between the oil-extractor and the exporter; lie 
takes a commission of 2 annas per candy which is worth about Rs. 94; the 
commission is paid by the seller. 

Jrunsafe manufacture .—There are five ironsafe makers in the town. 
They are not doing these iroiisafes at present on a commercial scale. They 
are manufacturing them only when any person or persons give them orders. 
Each one of them manufactures about 20 iron stiles per year; the total 
number of ironsufes manufactured in a year in this town is estimated to 
be about 100. The person who wants a safe generally pays the manufac¬ 
turer advance for the purchase of the metal. Though they are called iron- 
safes, they are really made of what is called • mild steel ’. The making 
charges are paid after the manufacture of the safe. He does not therefore 
invest money on a large scale in this business. It will do if he has a capital 
of about Rs. 500 for the purchase of coal, implements, etc., and for the 
payment of wages to coolies. He does this generally with his own money; 
if he wants a few hundred rupees he borrows the amount from the local 
money-lenders. He purchases mild steel from local merchants who gets the 
stock from Madras or sometimes directly import from Tata Works or from 
Belgium, Mild steel is sold by local merchants at 11s. 2-4-0 per inaund. The 
local merchant gains generally 8 annas per maund. This large profit per 
inaund of mild steel on the part of the local merchants is due-mostly to loss 
of interest of the stuff purchased and stocked by him for a number of months 
owing to want of ready sales. For every maund of mild steel, the manufac¬ 
turer charges Rs. 2 for making the ironsafe. 

Cigar-making .—This manufacture was used to be on a large scale ifi 
Cocanada hitherto; but it is now done only by two firms; (1) Messrs. Best 
«fc Co, They are doing this business with a capital of about Rs. 5,000 got 
from their head office. They get tobacco by steamer from Java once in two 
or three months in addition to what they purchase locally. They engage 
about 20 coolies per day; they are paid Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 1,000 cigars, 
according to the size; they prepare about 8,000 to 10,000 cigars daily out 
of -J cwt. of superior kind of tobacco and 1 cwt. of inferior kind. It is 
partly locally sold and partly exported. No financing is needed from any 
local bank or money-lender. 

(2) D’Vraz & Co .—This firm is doing this business with a capital of 
about Rs. 1,000 only. They purchase locally four or five candies of tobacco 
at a time at Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per candy. Only two coolies are employed 
they make about 1,000 cigars daily; they are paid Rs, 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 
thousand. They are locally sold and partly sent 'to Yizagapatam and Bimli- 
patam. No financing is needed from any bank or money-lender. 

'Dyeing .—There are six persons who are now doing this business. This 
profession also is said to have been gradually dying out. About 10 years 
back, there used to be about 15 persons engaged in this profession. Of the 
six persons now doing this work, one person lias a capital of Rs. 2,000, two 
persons a capital of Rs. 1,000 each, two persons a capital of Rs. 500 each 
and the sixth person is doing as a hired labourer of the cloths given by a 
Muhammadan cloth merchant. These dyers do also printing the borders. 
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For a piece of 40 yards; the following charges are incurred: — 


us. a. r. 


Converting kora to white (bleeching) . 0 2 0 

Cost of colour.08 0 

Printing and colouring of the edges . 0 2 0 

Coolie charges.0 3 0 

Canja (starch).0 1 0 

Kacha colour .0 16 

Fuel for boiling . ... ... ... 0 0 6 


12 0 


By sale he gets 11s. 1-8-0 to Its. 2, more than the cost price; so he realizes 
a profit of 6 annas to 14 annas per piece of 40 yards. Some of the local 
retail cloth merchants give some piece for dyeing; they pay the dyers the 
charge of Rs. 1-8-0 per piece. The dyers generally purchase pieces from 
local Muhammadan and Hindu merchants on credit for 15 days; the cloth 
merchants do not take interest for these 15 days. Sometimes if the dyers 
purchase on cash from them, they are given a discount of 15 days’ interest. 
It is said that there is a difference of 1 anna to 2 annas per piece between 
the credit purchase and cash purchase. The dyers generally sell the dyed 
cloths in Dwarapudi shandy to retail dealers and to local retail cloth 
merchants, sometimes in cash and sometimes on credit; no interest is 
collected by them on credit sales. They purchase dyes locally from the local 
merchants on cash. Oil account of the facility of 15 days’ credit afforded 
by the cloth merchants, they are able to run their business without borrow¬ 
ing from any bank or from any local money-lender; they are able to manage 
with their own small capitals. 

Country craft-makiny .—This industry was used to be on a large scale about 
10 or 15 years back; this is also gradually dying out; steamers are now 
preferred to these country crafts; the country crafts are more liable to be 
foundered; the Marine Insurance Companies do not insure the country crafts. 
The country-crafts are at present used only for the transport of paddy and 
rice from Cocanada port to Jafna port and from Jafna to Cocanuda, ' Only 
two country-crafts of Cocanada are now going to Jafna and five 
country-crafts of Jafna are now coming to Cocanada. The charge of 
conveyance by country-craft from Cocanada to Jafna is only lie. 1 to Its. 2 
per bag; that by steamer is only 10 annas to 12 annas per bag. The country- 
craft anchors at a distance of two miles from the shore and the steamer at 
a distance of about 6 miles from the shore; the loading charges for a country- 
craft amount to Its. 6 to 8 per 100 bags, whereas for a steamer it is Rs. 12 
per 100 bags. 

Country-crafts are not now made on any large scale; if any one wants 
to have a country-craft, he employs carpenters and mechanics and supplies 
the wood and materials and gots the craft prepared by them. For a country 
craft of 1,000 tons which can convey 10,000 bags to 13,000 bags, he 
has to invest Rs. 50,000. Petty repairs are made locally; if repairs have to 
be done on a large scale, they have to be taken to Tallarevu which is at 
a distance of about 6 miles from the sea connected by a salt creek. If any 
urgent repairs to a country-craft of Jafna have to be executed either in 
Cocanada or in Tallarevu and if he is in need of money, the malina or the 
captain gets money from the Jafna merchant by telegraphic money order 
or borrows money from the local exporter. No repairs to steamers are done 
in Cocanada port; if they are to be made on a large scale, they will be taken 
to Calcutta; if any slight urgent repairs have to be made, it is said that 
they are attended to by the mechanics attached to the steamer itself; it is 
said that there are no cases of bottomry bond during recent years. 

Baling presses .—There are two firms in the town who own these presses. 

1. Cocanada Jute Press and 

2. Godavari Baling Press. 

1. Cocanada Jute Press. —This is owned by a joint-stock company 
managed by Messrs. Ripley & Co. Each share is worth Rs. 100. The 
authorized capital is Rs. 1,50,000 with 1,500 shares. The paid-up capital is 
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its. 79,400 with 7D4 sliar es. It lias at present one steam press anti two hand- 
presses.- The steam press is used for the baling of cotton, jute, hemp, flesh¬ 
ings and coir and the two hand-presses for the baling of palmyra fibre. The 
two hand presses were formerly owned by Messrs. Simpson Bros, and are 
said to have been purchased by this concern for about R,s. 60,000. The 
Cocanada Jute Press bale the articles of the managing agents of Messrs, 
ltipley & Co., and also the articles of other exporting firms on hire. 

The rates of hire are as f ollows: — 

Steam-press — 

For cotton. —Rupees 6 per bale of 400 lb. (wortli about Rs. 160); the 
charge is heavy for cotton for want of another press for baling cotton in 
this town. 

For hemp, jute, fleshings, and coir. —Rupees 3 per bale of 400 lb. of 

hemp, jute and fleshings; Rs. 3 per bale of 280 lb. of coir. 

Hand press — 

Palmyra fibre only. —Rupees 1-8-0 per bale of 280 lb. 

The managing agents get 4 annas per bale besides establishment charges 
which amount to Rs. 4,000 per year. The expenses for baling generally 
amount to Its. 1-8-0 per bale. 

During last year, 20,000 bales were pressed by all the three presses and 
a profit of 12 per cent was declared as dividend. 

The share capital was utilized for the construction of building, plant 
and machinery. The profits have been kept back as reserve fund; tne reserve 
fund amounts to Rs. 30,000 and is invested in the Imperial Bank. No finan¬ 
cial assistance is necessary for the working of the presses. 

2. Godavari baling press. —'This is a private partnership among three 
persons who own equal shares. 

They art— 

(i) Messrs, Palivela Venkata Suhbarao Bros., 

(tt) D. Sreeramulu, and 

(in) B. L. Narayana Rao. 

Each one of them has invested about Rs. 10,000 of their own moneys 
towards initial capital. They also do work on hire. There are— 

1. Hand-press used for baling, hemp, jute, coir, fleshings and fibre 
with the same rates as those of the other company. 

2. Press propelled by oil.—This is used for baling dyed fibre at Rupees 
1-4-0 per bale of i ewt.; these bales are known as ballots. 

No financial assistance is necessary for the daily run of business; the 
current expenditure can be met from the daily collections. 

Establishment charges amount to about 1,000 per year; working expen¬ 
ses, cost of hoop-iron, etc., amount to about Rs. 1-8-0 per bale. One of the 
partners is the managing agent; he gets commission ranging from 1 anna 
to 2 annas per bale. During lust year, this company pressed about 20,000 
bales and made a profit of about Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 8,000 for the whole business. 

Iron foundry. —There are two small firms doing iron foundry business. 
One is owned by Baba Singh and the other owned jointly by two Kapus of 
Hoppavaram, Nallamifli Venkanna and Thethala Venkatrayudu. 

1, Baba Singh. —He has got a small steam engine which is worth about 
Rs. 1,000. He bought it for about Rs. 500 from Vuppanna Bros., with his 
own money; and repaired it and improved it with his own skill at machine; 
and he has invested about Rs. 1,000 more for his current expenses. He bor¬ 
rowed about Its. 500 from a local money-lender at Re. 1-0-6 on pro-notes; 
the remaining amount is his own money. He purchases cast iron locally 
from the residents of, the town in the shape of broken material at about 
Rs. 15 per candy and purchases about 10 ewt. of coal per month and manu¬ 
factures iron-furnaces and other household utensils, iron fences, and barri¬ 
cades; some he does according to orders and some without orders. He sells 
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them locally to the needy persona without the intervention of any brokers. 
He prepares materials worth about Its. 500 in a month and gets a net profit 
of about Rs. 100 per month. 

2. Nallamilli Venlmnna and Thethala Venhatrayvdu .—Karri China 
Venkatareddi got machinery worth about Us. 10,000 about four years back; 
he left this place for Rangoon ■ an d sold it to the present owners for Rupees 
7,100; they sold some parts of the machinery for Rs. 5,000. The remaining 
parts, i.e., the oil-engine, etc., are worth about Rs. 2,100. They purchased 
broken cast-iron materials locally at about Rs. 15 per candy. They manu¬ 
facture oil-factory accessories, sugarcane-crushing mill accessories, iron- 
furnaces, some according to orders and some for general sale. They have 
employed monthly servants lor about Rs. 70 per mensem. It is said that 
they are not realizing sufficient net profits and that they intend winding up 
the business very soon. 

Flour-mills. —There are three flour-mills in the town. They do the busi¬ 
ness on hire. They require only initial capital; for daily work they depend 
on their daily collections. Most of the work is given to them by sweetmeat 
shop-keepers. Some family persons also get their articles of food, e.g., rice 
ancl wheet converted into flour in these mills at 1 anna to 1 anna 6 pies per 
kuncham of rice, etc. 

1. Manyala Appana. —The mill costs about Rs. 1,000. He borrowed about 
Rs. 600 from a local money-lender on pro-note at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem, He 
takes 12 annas for a bag of beugalgrum. He has got a driver and a coolie 
but they arc his own men. Jt is an engine with 5 fi.p. One tin of kerosene 
white oil is required for 10 bags; and grease and engine oil worth about 8 
annas to 12 annas are required per day; in a day he can convert 16 bags 
of bengalgram. Only on i'ridays (i.e., the shandy day) there will be full 
work of converting 16 bags of bengalgram. Two of the plates have, to be 
removed once in 15 days and two plates are worth about Rs. 10. Coolie 
charges for conveying water to the mill per month amounts to Rs. 2. The 
rent of the building is generally Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per mensem. 

2. Karnasula Verikatmju .—The mill costs about Rs. 3,000. It just began 
with five partners but there are only two partners now; each of them is said 
to have borrowed Its. 1,000 from a local money-lender at Re. 1-0-6 per men¬ 
sem; one of them is managing the mill. This also does work on hire. Daily 
expenditure is met by daily collections. 

3. Lingamalla llangaswami. —Tins mill costs about Rs. 6,000. This is a 
combined mill for rice and flour. The engine of the Hour mill was purchased 
for about Rs. 3,500 from a local branch of ltuston & Co. on hire-purchase 
system; the hullers, etc., cost about Rs. 2,500. He paid an advance of 
Rs. 1,000 and has been paying an instalment of Rs. 500 per year. He charges 
almost the same rates as the ether two for bengalgram flour. He does not 
require any financial assistance for his daily work as he also does his work 
on hire and gets daily some collections. 

Gingelly mill. —The present owner purchased the mill six months back 
for Rs. 550 from Jonnada Veerraju and another who purchased the same 
about a year back for Rs. 690 from Mangapatidars; Mangapatidars pur¬ 
chased the mill for Rs. 1,800 and used it for four years. The present owner 
purchased the mill with his own money. He does the business with his own 
capital; he purchases bags of gingelly from local retail merchants with his 
own cash and not on credit and lie sells the oil on cash and not on credit 
to local retail sellers. He does not use his mill for converting bags of gin¬ 
gelly to oil on hire. The mill can be used for converting one bag of 164 
lb. of gingelly into oil per day. The cost of ono bag of gingelly is Rupees 
14-8-0. The daily expenditure is—• 

as. a. r 
18 0 
2 0 0 
0 4 0 


i. Converting gingelly to dal 

ii. Kerosene oil ., ., 

in. Jaggery 


3 12 0 
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The monthly expenditure is— 


KB.') 


(i) One driver .. .. ,. 

(ii) One coolie . 

(lii) House-rent 

(iv) Licence fee (Rs. 12 per annum) 

.. 12 
.. 10 

..13 

.. .. 1 


36 


1 f per day. 


Therefore the total average daily expenditure is Rs. 6. 

The gross income by sale— 

65 lb. of oil .. ., .. 

2| maunds of cake .. ... . 


Rs. 

1-4-0 

ay* 


B9. 

A. V. 

22 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

24 

8 0 


Therefore the daily profit is Rs. 21-8-0 minus (Rs. 14-8-0 plus Rs. 5), i.e., 
Rs. 5. 

No financial assistance is necessary in this case either for production or 
for marketing. 

American expeller .—This is used generally for extracting groundnut oil;, 
very rarely it is also used for extracting gingelly oil. There are two mills 
of this kind: — 

( i ) Owned by Kosuri Ramaswami Bros., and 
(it) owned jointly by Bondada Pulliah and Baehu Venkataratnam. 

No. (i), can convert 25 hags per day; lands were sold to an amount of 
Rs. 10,000; and an amount of Rs. 4,000 was borrowed from a money-lender; 
the mill was purchased for Rs. 14,000 at Bombay through Messrs. Volkart 
Bros. They have got a rice-mill. This mill, the rice-mill and the building 
are all mortgaged for Rs. 20,000 to the Marwari money-lender Hiranand 
Ramsook for running daily transactions at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem and the 
Marwadi money-lender takes also a commission of 6 pics per bag purchased 
by the millowner. 

No. (ii), was started with the own capitals of the two joint proprietors; 
the mill and the building is worth about Rs. 30,000; and the capital invested 
in running the business is about Rs. 10,000 which is also their own money. 
The oil and the cake are sold locally wholesale to exporters and in retail 
to local merchants. 

Sato-milling .—A Brahman gentleman of this town purchased a saw-mill 
in 1928 for Rs. 14,000 from the local Baptist Foreign Mission Board. He 
paid Rs. 7,000 at the time of purchase and the remaining Rs, 7,000 in instal¬ 
ments of Rs. 1,000 each. Originally he was a timber merchant and he in¬ 
vested about Rs. 30,000 in that business; later on he borrowed Rs. 20,000 
from the local Marwari money-lender Hiranand Ramsook for the purchase of a 
sawmill, saw-bench and other machines. His monthly expenditure was origi¬ 
nally Rs. 850 to Rs. 900 out of which lie used to pay Rs. 400 per mensem to 
an Engineer; in November 1929, he removed the Engineer and was there¬ 
fore spending only Rs. 450 per mensem; he has again reduced the establish¬ 
ment and is now paying about 11s. 350 per mensem. The oil which is gene¬ 
rally spent every month is worth about Rs. 100. The average daily capacity 
of the mill is that it can cut three to five tons; wood costs about Rs. 150 
to Rs. 200 per ton; the cutting charges are Rs. 25 per ton. The wood is 
cut for the manufacture of furniture, i.e., chairs, almirahs, tables, etc. He 
imports wood, cuts them and manufactures articles; he gets the wood of 
other persons cat by this mill on hire at 1 anna to one anna three pies per 
cubic foot; he imports also foreign furniture from Australia and other places 
and has invested about Rs. 5,000 in the import of foreign articles of furniture. 

He gets wood imported through the commission agents Ponnusami and 
Doraswami Ayyar & Sons of Madras and also through Messrs. Shaw Wallace 
& Co. of Madras; these two commission agents give him wood on credit 
to an extent of about Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000. He has at present stock 
worth about Rs. 25,000, 
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He has a house which is worth about Rs, 10,000 and has no other pro¬ 
perty. He has now mortgaged this house, the saw-mill and all the stock 
with hirn, every thing for about Rs. 00,000 to the Marwadi money-lender in 
liquidation of all prior debts and he has still to pay about 11s. 15,000 to 
Messrs, Poimusami & Doraswami Ayyar & Co., and to Messrs. Sliaw Wallace 

6 Co. It is said that in a short period he will have to give up his business 
on account of the heaviness of the debts he incurred. 

Itetail sundry shop-keeper. —There are about 100 retail sundry shops in 
the town where the ordinary necessaries of life except rice and cloths are 
sold. Of these, 3 are big shops with a capital of about Rs. 10,000 each, 45 
medium size shops with a capital of about Rs. 1,000 each and 52 small size 
shops with a capital of about Rs. 300 each. These shops sell pulses, grams, 
oils, ghee, tamarind, jaggery, sugar, wheat flour, spices, chillies, etc. They 
purchase dais, sugar and -wheat flour from local Muhammadan wholesale 
merchants on 15 days’ credit; after 15 days, interest at Re. 1-0-6 per month 
is collected, the difference in price between cash purchase and credit pur¬ 
chase is 2 annas per hag; oils are purchased from two wholesale merchants: 
sometimes on cash and sometimes on credit; but the stock of oil purchased 
by these retail sundry shop-keeper is of small quantities. Ghee is purchased 
from two commission shops of tho town on credit for one week or 15 days. 
The difference in price between cash purchase and credit purchase is 4 annas 
to 8 annas per maund. The commission agent takes 12 annas per tin of 
li maunds which is generally bought from the neighbouring villages; the 
commission is paid by tho villagers. The commission agent gives credit to 
the sundry shop-keeper. Jaggery and tamarind are purchased from com¬ 
mission merchants who deal in those articles. They are also purchased on 

7 or 15 days’ credit. The commission is 8 annas per kantlam of 9 maunds; 
it is paid by the persons who bring the articles to the commission shop, 
chillies are purchased from two commission merchants on credit: the com¬ 
mission is 1 anna per maund from the person who brings the stock to the 
seller and 1 anna per maund from the buyer. Grams are purchased from the 
local commission merchants who are about 20 in number dealing in grams; 
these commission merchants take 2 annas per bag from the owner of the 
stock: the retail merchants purchase from them only one or two hags of 
each kind at a time sometimes on credit and sometimes on cash. Spices are 
purchased in maunds and visses by the small shop-keeper from a shop which 
deals in spices, etc., this shop-keeper purchases in hags from the local whole¬ 
sale Muhammadan merchants and take a profit of about Re. 1 per maund. 

The small shop-keeper may begin his business with an initial capital 
of Rs. 100; with this amount he can raise credit for the remaining 2 or 
3 hundreds. Tho medium size sundry shop-keeper may begin his business 
with about Rs. 300 and can raise credit up to Rs. 1,000. Generally they 
commence this business with their own money, sometimes they borrow small 
sums of money in him cl reds from local money-lenders on pledge of jewels and 
mortgage of landed property at rates of interest ranging from As. 12-6 to 
Re. 1-0-6. It is said that 4 or 5 shops were closed during the past year on 
account of want of sufficient sales and want of sufficient profits and not on 
account of heaviness of borrowings or of interest. 

Jtetail doth merchant. —There are about 50 retail cloth merchants in the 
town. About 30 of them purchase cloths from the local Muhammadan whole¬ 
sale merchants, and from the weavers of the neighbouring villages. Tho 
remaining retail merchants get the articles. 

(i) From Madura, Salem, Masulipatam, Rajahmundry they get them on 
credit for 15 days or one month free of interest; after expiry of that time 
they have to pay interest at Re. 1 per cent per mensem, 

(ii) From TTppada and Kothapalli: thev get laced and ordinary cloths 
from them on credit for one month free of interest; sometimes they give 
hue and yarn to the weavers and pay the weaving charges; they do "not 
advance any moneys to the weavers. 

(in) From Jaggannadhagiri, Tammavaram, Iiarapa and other neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The weavers of these villages bring cloths to Cocanada 
every Friday when the merchants purchase cloths from them on cash payment, 

(in) From local wholesale merchants on credit for 15 days’ free of inter! 
est ; after 15 days, interest is collected at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem though in 
the accounts it is written ns Re. 1-4-6 per mensem. 
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One of such merchants says that he has invested a capital of Rs. 5,000 
but that it is sufficient to make transactions up to Rs. 25,000; the remain¬ 
ing Rs. 20,000 is an account of the credit he possesses with the local wholesale 
merchants and with those of Madura, Salem, Rajahmundry, etc., places. 
Though he has not invested any borrowed capital in his business, he says 
he has to borrow moneys from the local Marwari money-lenders at As. .12-6 to 
Re. 1-0-6 per mensem, sometimes on pro-notes and sometimes on pledge 
(subject to the penal interest of Rs. 1-9-0 after three months). When the 
articles here are not sold and when money is not on hand and when the 
merchants of Madura, Kanehi, Salem and other places are in need of money 
and send demand hundis, he has to borrow money for meeting the demand 
liundis. He says that he has to borrow about 20 times in an year, each time 
the loan amount ranging from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000; his loan transactions 
with the Marwari money-lender he estimates to be for about Rs. 25,000 in 
an year. He says it would be advantageous if the Imperial Bank or any 
bank with lower rate of interest gives loans to retail merchants also. 

ft is said that there will be a difference in price of 2 annas to 4 annas 
for a piece worth about Rs. 10 between cash purchase and credit purchase. 
There are no brokers or commission agents between the weavers in the vil¬ 
lages and the retail merchants. There are no brokers between the local 
wholesale dealer and the retailer. But articles from Madura, Salem and 
Kanehi are got through commission agents in these places; those commission 
agents purchase articles from the weavers, include their commission of Re. 1 
to Rs. 3 per Rs. 100 in the cost price and send the articles. In the local 
retail cloth market there are a few brokers who catch hold of some innocent 
purchasers a#d they collect 3 to 6 pies per rupee of bargain from the seller; 
the seller includes this commission charge also in the cost price; i.e., the 
purchaser has to pay for this broker. 

There are about half a dozen yarn-dealers; they give yarn to big weavers 
in the village and to retail merchants on credit for eight days free of inter¬ 
est; after eight days, they collect interest at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem; small 
weavers get yarn on loan in small quantities; they sell tho woven products 
on Friday the shandy day in Cocanada, pay a portion of the sale proceeds 
to the yarn dealer the same day and purchase fresh stock of yarn. There is 
a difference in price of 2 annas to 4 annas between tho cash purchase and 
credit purchase of yarn from the yarn dealer per bundle of yarn which is 
worth from Rs. 6 to Rs. 20. 
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Annexebe C 

List. nl Vnisya money-lenders. 

1. Messrs. Pvdnh Sree Ramakrishnayya Bros, 

2. Mr. Pydah Venkataehalapathi. 

3. ,, Pydah Suryanarayanamurthi. 

4. „ Pydah Ramakrishnayya. 

5. „ Pydah China Ramakrishnayya. 

G. „ Pydah Satyanarayana. 

7. ,, Mutha Krishnaniurthi. 

8. ,, Mutha Satyaprasannam. 

9. „ Mutha Sitaramaswanii. 

10. „ Mutha Malleswara Sarvavayudu. 

11. ,, Boggavarapu Subba Rao. 

12. „ Chitturu Venkatraju. 

13. „ Nalam Ramalingayya. 

14. „ Nalam Ananda Rao 

15. ,, Gudimeila Appalaraju. 

16. ,, Ilatehu China Venkatrayadu. 

17 ,, Batchu Vehkutarntnam. 

18. ,, Bondada Pullayya. 

19. „ Bachu Perraju. 

20. ,, Palivelu Subba Rao. 

21. Mrs. Vijjapu Satyanandam. 

22. Mr. Bangaihi Raghavayya. 

23. ,, Bangant Satyanarayana. 

24. Mrs. Pydah Venkataraju. 


A^nexere 13. 

List of Moirwari money-lenders. 

1. Mr. Hiranaiid Rainsook. 

2. „ Choukmall Jetmall. 

3. „ Nattajee Kesarinmll. 

4. ,, Kesarimall Punnamchand. 

5. ,, Hukmajee Kasturchand. 

6. ,, Kubajee Heerajee. 

7. ,, Soukalchand Chinni Lai. 

8. ,, Punnamchand Narasingjee 

9. ,, Chinnajee Bhutajee, 
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Annexuhe E. 


Statement allowing the working capital of the several co-operative societies 
in Cooanada rown as they stood by 30th June 1929. 





Working capital. 


U) 

a 

M 

o 

73 

Debts overdue 
from members. 

Nume of the society. 

(1) 

O 

i 

u « 

11 
a a 

S3 

(2) 

i 

Pa 

* 

O 

4> 

*• 

a; 

& 

(3j 

73 

a 

a-- 

0 > 

> 

u 

% 

£ 

C) 

U 

.S’ 8 

1 =1 
ill 

o 

(61 

r» 

i 

Q 

(61 

3 

o 

H 

(71 

1 

S3 

43 . 

5 a 

i) 

oo k* 

9.8 

O ” 

4 

(8) 

1 

a 

£ 

1 (6) 

"5 Interest. 

W’ 



BS, 

E6. 

R8. 

Eb. 

Rfi. 

Eb. 

EB. 

E8. 

1. Distriot Central Bank. 

266 

81,060 

26,947 

1,50,286 

4,63,136 

7,10,418 

1EHE 

§Mmn 

2,242 

2. Cooanada Co-Opera¬ 
tive Urban Bank. 

381 

10,986 

3,276 

•• 

61,678 

76,840 

■ 

12,626 

3.827 

3. Police Employees Co¬ 
operative Credit 
Booiety. 

444 

7,888 

85 

* * 

7,140 

16,108 

27,702 

648 

18 

4. Government Public. 
Servants’ Credit 
6ooiety. 

246! 

3,871 

347 

4,166 

1,800 

1 

9,683 

9,179 

] 

283 

270 

■j. Mercantile Em¬ 
ployees' Credit 

Society. 

101 

3,634 

201 

2,00t) 

mm 

25 

16,860 

13,465 

1,498 

30 

6. Distriot Labour 

Public Servants' 
Credit Booiety. 

22 

314 

Si 

400 

19 

736 

670 

1 

243 

13 

7. Cooanada Christian . 
Credit Sooiety. | 

110 

1,774 



861 

- 3,015 

3,060 

1,609 

19 

8 Ram&raopeta Credit 
Society. 

60 

1,320 

20 

6oo: 

• • 

1,940 

660 

1,866 

37 

Total .. 

1,828 

1,10,382 

80,269, 

1,67,460 

5,24,559 

i 

8,82,600 

6,12,762 

1,26,936 

6,266 


Xf,S .— v i) The figure* in rupees are given to the nearest rupees. 

(ii) Ont of E*. 4,53,136 6hown under deposits against Dutiiot Central Bank, the amount 
deposited by individuals is B*. 2,24,074. Out of the amount of Ks. 2,24,074 deposited by individuals, 


the amount of— 

ss 

Fixed deposits .J,06,128 

Current deposits . 70,166 

Savings deposits . 40,245 

Provident Fund . 8,637 


Total .. 2,24,074 
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Annbxure F. 


Statement showing the amounts of loans disbursed by the several cc-operative 
institutions in Cooanada town during the year 1928-29. 


Name of the society. 

(1) 

Loans not 
exceeding 
Rs. 60. 

Loans ex¬ 
ceeding 
Ks. 60 but 
not exceed¬ 
ing Ks, 100. 

Loans ex¬ 
ceeding 
Rs. 100 
but not 
exoeeding 
Bs. 260. 

Loans ex¬ 
ceeding 
Bs. 26o. 

Total. 

j 

X 

(2) 

4S> 

c 

0 

O 

B 

< 

(3) 

»-* 

1 

X 

(*> 

9 

O 

B 

< 

(5) 

'3 Number. 

'S 

§ 

o 

a 

(7) 

b 

2 

a 

» 

X 

(8) 

0 

o 

a 

< 

(9) 

JS 

a 

s 

(10) 

B 

g 

s 

< 

(11) 



R8. 


BS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

Polios Employees’ Society .. .. 

219 

1,666 

34 

18,484 

16 

2,623 

12 

6,040 

311 

27,702 

Government Public Servants’ Co-opera- 

201 

6,261 

76 

6,279 

37 

m 


, . 

314 

16,638 

live Credit Society. 











Cooanada Mercantile Employees’ Co- 

25 

966 

46 

3,707 

17 

2,876 

24 

9,840 

112 

17,388 

operative Credit Society. 











Distriot Labour Department Public Ser- 

15 

420 

1 

100 

1 

150 



17 

670 

vants’ Co-operative Credit Society. 











Cocanada Co-operative Bank .. ,. 

20* 


37 

3,460 

61 

8,760 

23 

10,976 

316 

30,993 

Cooanada Christian Co-operative Bank. 

18 

800 

14 

1,336 

4 

626 

1 

300 

37 

3,060 

B&maraopeta Christian Co-operative 

5 

loo 

1 

100 

2 



a » 

8 

660 

Bank. 











Total .. 

717 

17,060 ! 

a 

32,466 

128 

*0,831 

60 

26,166 

1.114 

96,011 


N.B .—The District Bank issued to the individuals loins of amounts exceeding Bs. 260 and the 
amount so issued was Bs. 60,720. 
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Ajjnexuke G-. 


Statement showing the amounts of loans and purposes for which they were dis¬ 
bursed bv the several co-operative institutions in Cocanada town during the 
year 1628-1929. 


Name of the Society 

(1) 

For culti¬ 
vation 
expenses. 

For pay¬ 
ment of 
kiat or 
shist. 

For land 
improve¬ 
ment. 

For handi¬ 
crafts. 

For trade. 

. 

1 

1(2) 

A 

O 

a 

< 

(3) 

£ 

<D 

pQ 

a 

9 

» 

(*> 

a 

S3 

1 

1 

(®) 

9 

J5 

a 

9 

(6) 

a 

p 

o 

a 

<5 

(7) 

. I 

6-, 

a 

St 

fc 

(8) 

A 

a 

o 

a 

< 

(9) 

£ 

Q> 

vP 

a 

9 

1 ^ 
(10). 

P 

o 

a 

<3 

(11) 



US. 


us. 


R8. 


RS 


ES, 

Police Employees* Society 



•• 

, , 

• ■ 

, , 

., 


t > 


Government Public Servants* Co-opera- 


• * 

1 1 

11) 

a. 


. . 


,, 

c 

f ive Credit. Society. 











Cocanada Mercantile Employees’ Co- 

1 , . 

.. 

. . 


. . 

. . 

.. 

« . ! 

1 

300 

operative Credit Society. 











District Labour Department Publio Ser- 

.. 

• • 

. . 

.. 

* V 

. , 

. . 

, , 

. . 


vatits’ Co-operative Credit Society. 











Cocanada Co-operative Bank 

7 

1.676 

1 

125 

3 

725 

2 

50 

28 

6,630 

Cocanada Christian Co-operative Bank , . 

. , 

, . 


. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 


2 

160 

Kamaraopeta Christian Co-operative 


. . 


, . 

. , 

. . 

1 

200 

* * 


Bank. 












7 

i 1,676 


135 

3 

726 

3 

260 

31 

7,080 



1 


1 




For purohase 
of fowl stuff 
and other 
necessaries of 
life. 

Name of the society. 

For 

education. 

For construc¬ 
tion of 
houses, eto. 

For purchase 
of lands. 

■ 

| 

J 

a 

9 

A 

(») 

15 

s 

a 

—i 

(16) 

£ i 

Cl 1 

eO 

a 

a 

fc 

(16) 

11 Amount. 

V 

a 

9 

A 

(18) 

A 

A 

O 

a 

■ 

(19) 

Police Employees’ Society 


1 

ns, ; 

16 

RS. ! 

1,049 

■ 

RS, 1 

140 

43 

E.8. 

4,124 

2,703 

Government Publio Servant*’ Co-opera- 

2 

mo 

8 

352 

■ * 1 

.. 

60 

tive Credit Society. 




80 





Cocanada Mercantile Employees’ Co- 

.. 


1 

♦ V 

■ * 

6 

850 

operative Credit Society. 







17 


District Labour Department Publio Ser- 

* * 

• . 

• * 


. . 


670 

vants’ Co-operative Credit Sooiety, 


260 

22 

2,100 





Cooanada Co-operative iBank 


3 

625 

81 

5,618 

Cocanada Christian Co-operative Bank. 

2 

160 

3 

560 



• , 

Kamaraopeta Christian Co-operative 



4 

280 



3 

180 

Bank. 










8 

600 

53 

Pill 

1 

765 

209 

14,175 





















































Name of the society. 


| For liqui¬ 
dation of 
prior debts. 

For 

marriages. 

For other 
religious 
oeremoniee. J 

For litiga¬ 
tion. 

„• 






1 , 

+-j 

£ 

P 

a 

vO 

p 

p 


c 

0 

£ 

c 

s 

I 

o 

B 

r 

o 

a 

I 

o 

a 

a 

S 

o 

a 

fe 


z 

< 

te 

-i 

z 

•< 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(21) 

( 26 ) 

(26) 

(27) 


Total. 


£ 

a 


(28) 


a 

-*i 

(28) 


Police Employees' Society 
Government Public Servants’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Society. 

Cooanada Mercantile Employees’ Co¬ 
operative Credit Society. 

District labour Public Servants’ Co¬ 
operative Credit Society. 

Cooanada Co-operative Bank 
Cooanada Christian Co-operotiveSociety. 
Bamsraopeta Christian Co-operative 
Booiety. 





US. 


179 

16,729 

70 

6,002 

3 

22S 

11,040 

17 

.1,260 

3 

97 

15,126 

8 

1,032 


137 

11,115 

10 

1,126 

14 

28 

2,000 

2 

2, 00 


664 

65,010 

107 

9,619 

20 


658 

83 


850 


1,591 


ns. 


as. 

•• 

311 

314 

27,702 

16,638 


112 

17,388 

• • 

17 

670 

76 

316 

87 

8 

80,993 

3.060 

660 

76 

1,114 

96,011 


Total .. 


3 
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AnnexurE H. 

Statement showing the entrance fee,, the weekly payments, the number 
of members to be enrolled, amount of loan obtainable, and the 
amount of monthly repaying instalments of The People’s Own 
Provident and Greneral Insurance Company, Limited. 


X 

a> 

O 

Entrance 

fee. 

Candidature fee 
to be paid along 
with Entrance 
fee. 

Candidature fee 
to be paid every 
week for eleven 
weeks. 

1 

Number of mem¬ 
bers to be en¬ 
rolled in the 
next two week* 
from the date 
of admission. 

Amount of loan obtain¬ 
able after three 

months. 

Repayment by the 
monthly instalments. 


H8. 

its. 

| *8. 


RS. 

RS. 

A 

60 

40 

40 

Two members of 

6,000 

60 


Total amount to be p 

aid— 

Class A. 




Rs. (60 4 . 40) 4 440 = 

= 640. 




B 

1 48 ' | 

I 32 

I 32 

Two members of 

4,000 

48 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class B. 




Rs. 

(48 4 32) 4 862 : 

= 432. 




C 

30 

I 24 

24 

Two members of 

3,00(1 

36 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class 0. 




Rs. 

(36 4 24) 4 264 

= 324. 




P 

24 

1 16 

1 16 

Two members of 

2,000 

24 


Total amount to be paid - 

Class I). 




Rs. (24 4 16) 4 176 

- 216. 




K 

12 

1 8 

8 

Two members of 

1,000 

12 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class F. 




1(9. (12 4 8 ) 4 88 r 

- 108. 




V 

! 6 

1 * 

i 4 

Two members of 

60(1 

6 


1 Total amount to be paid— 

Class F. 




Rs. (6 4 4) 4 44 = 

= 64. 





N. B .--Kvery agent must abide by the rules under this schedule. 
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Clan. 

Entranoe fee. 

Candidature fee 
of twelve weeks 
to be paid in 
advance and in 
one lump sum. 

Number of mem¬ 
ber* to be en¬ 
rolled in the 
next two 
weeha from the 
date of admis¬ 
sion. 

Amount of 
loan obtain¬ 
able after 
three months. 

Repayment 
by monthly 
instalments 
of 


| a*. 

u 


R8 

Hi. 

Q 

4 

30 

Two members of 

400 

6 


Total amount to be paid — 

Class G. 




Be. 4+86= 40 




H 

3 I 

24 

Two members of 

300 

6 


Total amount to be paid - 

Class H. 




Ba. 3+24 = 87. 




I 

i 2 

1 18 

Two members of 

100 

4 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class I. 




Be. 2 f 18 = 20. 




J 

2 

1 12 

Two mamber8 of 

100 

4 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class J. 




Bs. 2 +12 = 14. 




K 

1 

1 # 

Two members of 

60 

2 


Total amount to be paid— 

Claes K. 




Bs. 1 + 8 = 7. 




NB. —Every agent must abide by the rules under thi« sohedule. 








